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FOREWORD 


IT  IS  WITH  GREAT  PRIDE,  inspired  by  the  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  thousands 
of  people  over  the  course  of  233  years,  that  I present  this  book  to  the  military  communi- 
ty, the  American  people,  and  all  commissary  customers  and  employees  around  the  world. 
It  is  the  first  comprehensive  history  of  the  four  major  services’  sales  commissaries  ever  pub- 
lished. 

As  readers  will  discover,  the  story  is  fascinating,  complex,  and  inextricably  tied  to  the  his- 
tories of  agriculture,  business,  economics,  marketing,  technology,  the  United  States  itself,  and 
its  armed  forces.  Since  1775,  the  armed  services  have  been  providing  subsistence  for  their  per- 
sonnel. Since  1867,  the  services  and  their  commissary  organizations  have  supplemented  the 
official  rations  by  operating  stores  selling  at-cost  groceries  to  military  personnel  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Commissaries  have  operated  at  more  than  twelve  hundred  locations,  in  fifty  countries — 
from  Peru  to  China,  from  the  Philippines  to  Ethiopia,  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  Azores. 


Today,  there  are  more  than  250  stores  around  the  world,  administered  by  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  (DeCA).  The 
agency’s  efforts  are  focused  on  providing  an  excellent  benefit,  worthy  of  those  who  risk  their  lives  to  protect  the  United 
States  and  the  principles  upon  which  this  nation  was  founded. 


Commissary  facilities  and  methods  developed  parallel  to  the  American  grocery  industry,  aided  by  technological  innovations. 
Their  burgeoning  stock  lists  were  made  possible  by  new  food  products,  developing  methodologies,  and  innovative  packaging 
techniques.  Long  recognized  as  one  of  the  military’s  most  valued  benefits,  commissaries  today  save  their  customers  an  average 
in  excess  of  30  percent,  when  compared  with  local  civilian-sector  grocery  stores.  That  figure  becomes  more  significant  as  food 
prices  “outside  the  gate”  spiral  upward,  making  visits  to  the  commissaries  increasingly  worth  the  trip. 


I strongly  believe  the  commissaries’  best  friends  are  those  customers,  employees,  and  legislators  who  are  well-informed 
about  the  benefit’s  development.  Anyone  working  for,  or  shopping  at,  the  commissaries  should  be  aware  of  the  stores’  long 
heritage,  how  fragile  the  benefit  is,  and  why  commissary  advocates  have  frequently  had  to  defend  the  benefit’s  existence. 
Time  and  again,  the  facts  have  confirmed  the  stores  are  worth  the  expenditure  of  taxpayer  and  surcharge  funds. 


Today,  DeCA  continues  the  best  of  the  procedures  and  traditions  established  by  its  predecessors.  It  works  to  maximize 
customer  service,  makes  detailed  plans  for  the  future,  and  strives  to  improve  every  facet  of  its  operations  while  remaining  a 
careful  steward  of  taxpayer  and  surcharge  dollars.  It  is  also  dedicated  to  supporting  its  employees  on  the  job  and  at  home, 
taking  good  care  of  them  so  they,  in  turn,  can  take  care  of  their  customers.  These  ongoing  efforts,  historically  rooted  in  the 
commissary  practices  of  the  last  three  centuries,  will  help  preserve  the  benefit  far  into  the  future. 


Because  of  the  potential  positive  effects  of  these  goals  and  practices,  as  well  as  the  commissaries’  own  long  record  of 
success  and  improvement.  I’m  sure  we  will  continue  to  build  upon  our  legacy  of  success  and  improvement.  By  2017,  the 
150th  anniversary  of  modern  commissaries,  we  hope  to  publish  an  updated  edition  of  this  history  that  will,  no  doubt,  chron- 
icle a continuing  story  of  success  and  service  to  the  American  military  community. 


PHILIP  E.  SAKOWITZ  JR. 

Director  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Defense  Commissary  Agency 
June  2008 
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'So,  what  are  military  commissaries, 
commissary  stores  and  subsistence  stores?’ 


COMMISSARY,  noun,  plural  COMMISSARIES. 

(1)  U.S.,  a store  that  sells  food  and  supplies,  esp.  in  a military  post. 

(2)  U.S.,  a dining  room  or  cafeteria,  as  one  in  a motion-picture  stu- 
dio, factory,  or  college.  (3)  [Obsolete]  an  army  officer  in  charge  of 
providing  soldiers  with  food  and  other  supplies.  (4)  (p/.),  food  sup- 
plies. 

COMMISSARIAT,  noun. 

(1)  the  organized  method  or  manner  by  which  food,  equipment, 
etc.,  are  delivered  to  armies.  (2)  the  department  of  an  army 
charged  wath  supptying  provisions.  (3)  food  supplies. 

SUBSISTENCE,  noun. 

(1)  the  state  or  fact  of  subsisting  or  existing.  (2)  the  providing  of 
sustenance  or  support.  (3)  means  of  supporting  Hfe;  a living  or 
livelihood.  (4)  the  source  from  which  food  and  other  items  neces- 
sary to  exist  are  obtained. 


STORE,  noun,  verb;  plural,  STORES,  noun. 

(1)  an  establishment  where  merchandise  is  sold.  (2)  a stall,  room, 
floor,  or  building  for  housing  a retail  business.  (3)  a supply  or  stock 
of  something.  (4)  (p/.)  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  or  other  requi- 
sites. (5)  Chiefly  British  use,  a storehouse  or  warehouse,  (verb,  tran- 
sitive) (6)  to  supply  or  stock  with  something.  (7)  to  accumulate  or 
put  away  for  future  use  (usually  followed  by  up  or  away).  (8)  to  deposit 
in  a storehouse,  warehouse,  etc. 

COMMISSARY  STORES,  noun,  plural. 

(1)  establishments  at  a military  post  or  base  that  sells  food  and 
other  items.  (2)  [obsolete]  supplies  of  food  for  a military  post  or 
unit. 

— Random  House  College  Dictionary 
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TO  THE  READER 


This  history  is  specifically  designed  to  be  user- 

friendly  to  all  readers:  commissary  employees,  customers, 
serious  researchers,  professional  historians,  and  curious 
browsers.  While  we  are  aware  of  the  hazards  of  trying  to  please 
such  a diverse  audience,  we  believe  this  history  is  scholarly  enough 
to  satisfy  traditional  historians,  easy  enough  to  use  by  those  seek- 
ing quick  answers  to  pressing  questions,  and  visually  appealing  and 
interesting  enough  to  keep  the  attention  of  aU. 

We’ve  broken  some  new  ground  in  organizing  this  book,  so  a 
few  comments  are  in  order: 

Chapter  narratives  and  chronologies:  Each 

chapter  (except  the  Epilogue,  which  addresses  the  future)  contains 
a narrative  text  and  a chronology  of  key  events.  References  are  not 
included  in  narratives,  but  are  placed  in  the  chronologies. 

AU  histories  address  what  happened,  who  did  it,  and  when  they 
did  it.  But  the  true  value  of  studying  history  is  in  discovering  how 
and  }phj  something  happened — that  is,  finding  the  connections 
between  events,  which  are  sometimes  separated  by  many  years. 
Since  commissary  development  was  Unked  to  diverse  miUtary, 
political,  economic,  social,  and  technological  events,  we  included 
such  events  in  the  chronologies,  even  if  they  are  not  always  men- 
tioned in  the  narratives,  to  provide  an  overaU  context  of  the  times 
in  which  the  commissaries  evolved. 

The  last  chapters:  The  perceived  importance  of  certain 
events  is  often  relative  to  their  age.  Recent  events  frequently  seem 
more  significant  than  older  ones,  but  that  is  often  an  iUusion;  the 
passage  of  time  separates  pivotal  events  from  those  that  were  a 
passing  crisis  or  momentary  triumph.  Some  histories  over-empha- 
size  recent  events,  before  their  lasting  importance  (or  lack  thereof) 
becomes  evident.  We  have  attempted  to  strike  a balance  by  focus- 
ing nine  of  the  book’s  twelve  chapters  on  the  214  years  from  1775 
to  1988 — the  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Defense 
Commissary  Agency  (DeCA).  Then,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
including  many  recent  events  whose  long-range  historical  signifi- 
cance is  undetermined,  we  devoted  three  chapters  to  the  period 
since  1988,  covering  the  agency’s  development,  accomplishments, 
and  projected  future. 

The  images:  Photographs  and  artwork  are  often  worth  a 
thousand  words.  There  is  no  better  way  to  contrast  the  commis- 
saries of  the  early  twenty-first  century  with  those  of  other  eras 
than  by  providing  photos  for  comparison.  We  selected  the  iUustra- 
tions  carefully,  screening  over  thirty  thousand  photographs,  trans- 
parencies, and  drawings  in  DeCA’s  historical  files,  which  include 
prints  and  transparencies  passed  down  from  the  Air  Force 
Commissary  Service  and  the  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency.  In 


addition,  we  consulted  magazines  dating  to  1920  and  visited  major 
archival  collections.  Most  prominent  of  these  were  the  National 
Archives,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  U.S.  Army  Center  of 
Military  History,  the  Army  War  CoUege,  the  Naval  Historical 
Center,  the  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center,  the  Air  Force  History 
Office,  and  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Ubrary.  More 
photographs  came  from  the  collection  of  Military  Market  maga- 
zines given  to  DeCA  by  Army  Times  pubUcations.  FinaUy,  not  afraid 
of  new  ways  of  doing  things  (and  recaUing  the  adage  “aU  things 
now  old  were  once  new”),  we  accessed  Internet  photo  sources. 

Picture  portfolios:  Despite  the  book’s  size,  we  quickly 
realized  we  did  not  have  enough  space  for  aU  the  photographs  we 
wished  to  use,  so  we  added  five  picture  portfolios,  offering  then- 
and-now  contrasts  on  five  different  themes:  commissary  exteriors^ 
interiors,  customers,  employees,  and  grand  openings. 

In  choosing  the  photographs,  we  strove  for  a representative 
sampling  of  each  of  the  armed  services,  geographical  locations, 
store  interiors  and  exteriors,  sales  floors  and  prep  rooms,  employ- 
ees and  customers,  administrative,  warehouse,  and  sales  area  per- 
sonnel, young  and  old,  male  and  female,  married  and  single,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  active  duty  and  retiree,  officers  and  enlisted,  mil- 
itary members  and  their  families,  of  diverse  races  and  ethnic 
groups. 

Our  final  selections  were  either  technically  superior,  well  com- 
posed, aesthetically  appealing,  pleasingly  colorful,  or  simply  very 
interesting.  Sometimes  we  selected  the  only  known  photograph  of 
a given  location,  to  make  it  a part  of  the  published  historical 
record.  Many  of  the  photographs  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished, while  others  were  previously  published  many  decades  ago 
and  have  not  been  seen  by  recent  generations  of  commissary  cus- 
tomers and  employees.  Readers  should  find  aU  of  these  images 
interesting,  and  some  are  quite  remarkable. 

Credits:  When  possible,  we  gave  credit  on  aU  images  to  the 
photographer  as  well  as  the  donor,  artist,  or  the  archives  from 
which  we  obtained  them.  If  the  donor  and  photographer  were 
unknown,  we  credited  the  region,  store,  or  whatever  other  source 
provided  them.  Some  individual  stores  provided  wonderful  histor- 
ical views  of  their  facilities.  Stores,  region  headquarters,  and  DeCA 
public  affairs  and  corporate  communications  personnel  provided 
many  that  were  taken  after  October  1991.  Finally,  we  took  many 
photographs  ourselves. 

Some  individuals  granted  interviews,  and  others  donated 
images,  magazines,  or  documents.  A few  donated  entire  collec- 
tions of  historic  photographs.  Since  those  collections  usually 
depict  one  location,  we  could  not  use  everything  they  gave  us,  and 
the  donors  may  be  disappointed  to  see  only  one  or  two  of  their 
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1999:  ‘MY  BENEFIT.’ 

I Air  Force  Senior  Master  Sgt.  Joe 
Tayior  shops  in  the  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base,  New  Jersey, 
commissary.  The  sign  in  the 
background  was  one  of  a 
number  of  messages  DeCA 
used  before  the  adoption  of  a 
new,  professionaliy  designed 
decor  package  that  started 
hitting  the  stores  a year  iater. 
DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 
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gifts  presented  here.  We  ask  their  indulgence.  Using  everything 
they  gave  would  have  over-emphasized  one  location  while  ignor- 
ing others. 

Reference  notes:  We  personally  favor  the  traditional  foot- 
note or  end  note  styles,  but  the  style  that  has  become  increasingly 
popular — that  of  lisdng  a short  reference  within  the  text — has  a 
definite  utility  in  a volume  that  is  meant  primarily  for  the  ease  of 
the  users.  To  be  user-friendly  we’ve  succumbed  to  the  newer  style. 
Those  readers  who  prefer  the  traditional  style  will  see  that  major 
concepts  presented  in  the  text  are  placed,  in  abbreviated  form,  in 
the  chronologies,  where  the  references  are  given.  All  references  are 
listed  in  the  bibliography. 

The  appendices  were  gradually  and  painstakingly  com- 
piled over  a twenty-year  period  and  contain  a wealth  of  informa- 
tion. There  were  originally  twenty-seven  appendices,  which  we  cut 
to  eighteen.  Anyone  with  questions  beyond  what  is  answered  in 
these  pages  should  contact  us;  we  may  well  have  your  answer  in 
one  of  our  unpublished  appendices. 

Due  to  information  gaps  in  the  database,  not  all  the  appendices 
show  complete  information.  New  information  surfaces  frecjuent- 
ly,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  last  appendix,  which  is  a listing 
of  every  known  (or  reasonably  deduced)  location  of  a commissary 
sales  store  since  1867.  It  is  the  first  such  comprehensive  list  known 
to  exist.  An  expanded  version  of  that  appendix  will  be  published 
as  locations  Of  All  Known  Commissary  Stores,  1 775-Present,  contain- 
ing all  known  details  about  each  facility.  It  will  be  intended  prima- 
rily for  in-house  use  at  DeCA  and  at  various  historical  archives; 
outside  researchers  needing  information  about  specific  locations 
should  contact  us. 

The  index  is  heavily  cross-referenced,  with  convenience  to 
the  reader  in  mind. 

The  bibliography  offers  reference  to  the  materials  we 
found  most  useful,  but  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  exhaustive  or 
complete,  since  we  discover  additional  information  on  a weekly 
basis.  However,  this  list  of  sources  should  serve  most  readers  well, 
and  provides  a good  starting  point  for  future  research. 

The  sources:  Because  few  people  actually  recognized  how 
interesting  and  significant  the  commissary  story  was  while  it  was 
occurring,  the  records  that  have  survived  are  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.  In  consequence,  assembling  this  history  has  been  a chal- 
lenging, though  rewarding,  process.  For  years,  individual  installa- 
tions essentially  ran  their  own  stores  (in  concert  with  the  armed 
forces’  services  offices),  and,  as  the  bases  or  stores  closed,  the 
records  were  dispersed,  oftentimes  getting  lost  or  discarded. 

Secondary  material  on  commissaries  and  subsistence  operations 
is  often  available  only  in  small  amounts  in  sources  that  focus  on  a 


different  subject  entirely.  Since  the  reading  public’s  usual  military 
interests  are  combat,  strategy,  tactics,  weapons,  and  personalities, 
few  writers  have  touched  upon  commissary  operations,  and  fewer 
still  have  written  books  about  them.  The  major  exception  was 
From  Haversack  to  Checkout  Counter.  Published  in  1991  by  the  Army’s 
Troop  Support  Agency  (TSA),  it  covered  only  Army  stores.  Dr. 
Michael  Hucles’  research  was  hindered  by  a lack  of  sources  on 
World  War  II  commissaries.  Having  considerably  more  time  than 
had  been  at  his  disposal,  we  were  able  to  locate  additional  materi- 
al on  the  1939-1954  time  frame,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned.  Overseas  commissaries  of  the  1940s  and  1950s,  especial- 
ly in  the  United  ITingdom,  will  be  the  subject  of  future  research. 

Missing  information:  Because  the  records  are  so  scat- 
tered, and  there  are  still  gaps  in  the  data,  the  reader  should  under- 
stand this  history  is  only  the  first  edition,  not  the  final  word.  We 
found  new  information  even  as  we  were  finishing  the  final  drafts, 
and  we  did  our  best  to  include  everything  we  found,  right  up  to  the 
day  we  went  to  press.  One  example:  Information  on  the  crisis  and 
commissary  closures  of  1949-1953  came  to  light  just  as  we  were 
finalizing  Chapter  7.  Since  we  could  not  minimize  such  important 
events,  a chapter  rewrite  was  necessary.  Today,  we  remain  keenly 
aware  that  on  the  day  the  presses  run  we  might  uncover  a moun- 
tain of  previously  undiscovered  records.  Such  an  event  would 
prompt  us  to  immediately  begin  revisions  and  additions  for  a sec- 
ond edition. 

Additional  information:  Readers  needing  more  infor- 
mation or  photographs  should  contact  us  at  (804)  734-8134  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  help.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  have  docu- 
mentation or  photos  in  your  possession,  please  help  us  share  it 
with  the  world.  Contact  us  through  the  DeCA  Web  site  {www.com- 
missaries.com),  at  the  phone  number  Listed  above,  or  write  to  us  at 
DeCA  Corporate  Communications,  1300  E Avenue,  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia,  23801-1800.  We  do  not  need  hard  copy  photos;  if  you 
wish,  scan  them  (4X6  inches  at  resolution  300  dpi)  and  send  them 
by  e-mail.  We  will  provide  our  current  e-mail  address  when  you 
call.  If  you  do  not  have  scanning  or  e-mail  capabilities,  call  us  and 
we  win  accept  the  original  print  on  loan,  do  the  scanning  ourselves, 
and  return  the  material  to  you. 

We  hope  publication  of  this  first  edition  will  inspire  a flood  of 
additional  information  from  former  commissary  personnel:  per- 
sonal recollections,  photographs,  price  lists,  news  clippings,  scrap- 
books, and  the  like.  If  a second,  updated  edition  is  needed,  we 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  produce  it. 

Peter  D.  Skirbunt,  Historian 

Kevin  L.  Robinson,  Editor 

Defense  Commissary  Agency 

November  2008 
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INTRODUCTION 


m HE  IL1.USTRATED  HISTORY  of  American  Military 

■ Commissaries  is  the  first  history  ever  written  about  the  retail 

■ food  outlets  located  on  installations  of  aU  four  military 
services  to  serve  military  personnel,  military  retirees,  and  their 
families. 

For  the  first  time,  anyone  needing  historical  or  background 
information  on  commissaries  will  be  able  to  turn  to  a single  source 
that  tells  the  commissary  story  from  1775  to  the  present. 

Commissaries  provide  retail  groceries  to  eligible  patrons  at 
an  average  savings  of  over  30  percent,  thereby  stretching  the  mil- 
itary paycheck  and  encouraging  re-enlistment.  The  stores  have 
been  run,  in  turn,  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  individ- 
ual installations,  the  separate  services,  and,  today,  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  through  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  (DeCA).  They  are  partially  funded  by  tax  dollars,  which 
pay  the  salaries  of  commissary  personnel,  and  pardy  by  a sur- 
charge paid  by  the  patrons  to  fund  construction  and  renovations. 
The  patrons,  in  essence,  pay  twice  for  their  own  benefit:  once  as 
taxpayers,  and  again  as  customers. 

These  pages  tell  the  story  of  the  commissary  benefit’s  origin, 
evolution,  challenges,  and  accomplishments,  including  the  com- 
missaries’ predecessor  organi2ations  in  1775;  the  first  sales  to  offi- 
cers in  1825,  and  to  enlisted  men  in  1867;  how  “sales  commis- 
saries” developed  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cenmries; 
what  they  are  like  today;  and  what  they  may  be  like  in  the  future. 

Commissary  history  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  its  military,  politics,  and  technology.  Therefore, 
these  pages  frequently  examine  the  influence  of  outside  forces 
upon  the  commissaries’  development,  and  the  reader  will  likely 
learn  about  many  things  other  than  military  commissaries. 
Extensive  appendices  and  chronologies,  a score  of  short  features, 
and  hundreds  of  photos  enhance  the  learning  experience. 

Shortly  after  I began  working  for  the  commissaries  in  1986,  I 
discovered  that  no  written  histories  had  ever  been  compiled  about 
them.  There  were  scattered  documents  and  articles,  and  plenty  of 
articles  in  commercial-enterprise  media  catering  to  military  resale 
activities,  but  nothing  that  brought  the  whole  story  together.  I later 
found  the  absence  of  a written  history  had  contributed  to  a wide- 
spread lack  of  understanding  about  the  commissary  benefit,  and 
this  manifested  itself  in  counterproductive  ways.  I came  to  believe 
that  a written  history  needed  to  be  produced  to  teU  the  true  story  of 
the  commissaries:  what  they  are,  why  they  were  established,  where 
they  came  from,  and  where  they  are  going. 

A published  history  has  many  benefits.  It  helps  legitimize  an 


agency’s  existence  by  creating  awareness  and  educating  key  indi- 
viduals, organizations,  and  the  public  about  that  agency’s  purpose 
and  accomplishments.  It  brings  the  agency’s  accomplishments  to 
the  public  eye.  It  reminds  the  organization’s  own  people  of  their 
mission,  and  instills  a sense  of  unit  pride. 

It’s  not  surprising  that  many  civilians  think  a commissary  is 
the  same  type  of  establishment  as  an  exchange.  But  I was  surprised 
to  find  that  even  many  people  in  uniform  don’t  really  know  what 
military  commissaries  are,  much  less  how  they  function,  or  how 
they  originated.  Even  fictional  service  members  don’t  understand; 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Private  Beede  Bailey  and  his  pals 
have  never — again,  as  far  as  I know — gone  to  the  commissary  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  even  though  they  have  often  been  to  the  PX! 
Then  there  were  the  characters  in  Sergeant  Bilko,  a 1996  feature 
film,  who  thought  a military  commissary  was  like  a Hollywood 
commissary;  but  such  a “commissary”  is  an  establishment  that 
almost  anywhere  else  would  be  called  a dining  hall^  a cafeteria,  or  per- 
haps a refectory. 

Causing  more  confusion  over  the  years  have  been  the  multi- 
ple meanings  and  usages  of  the  word  commissary.  Surely,  it  must  be 
one  of  the  most  baffling  words  in  the  English  language.  On  a mil- 
itary base  a “commissary”  is  today  a retail  food  store,  but  in  past 
times  it  was  known  as  a “sales  commissary”  to  distinguish  it  from 
an  “issue  commissary”  where  rations,  subsistence  items,  and  even 
uniforms  were  issued  to  the  troops.  “Sales  commissary”  was  also 
used  to  distinguish  military-run,  at-cost  retail  grocery  stores  from 
other  departments,  offices,  and  individuals  that  also  had  the  label 
of  “commissary”:  the  Commissary  General  of  Prisoners,  the 
Commissary  General  of  Supplies,  and  the  Commissary  General  of 
Provisions. 

In  1867,  a commissary  was  not  a place  at  all;  it  was  a person  in 
charge  of  food  or  other  supplies  on  a military  post.  Likewise, 
while  commissaries  today  means  “more  than  one  military  retail  gro- 
cery store,”  it  used  to  refer  to  the  food  itself,  especially  when  it  was 
in  storage,  being  shipped,  or  in  multiple  containers. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  a CSO  could  be  a 
commissary  store  officer,  but  the  acronym  was  sometimes  used  to 
mean  commissary  sales  officer.  Either  way  the  individual  was  a uni- 
formed military  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  a sales  commissary. 
But  in  recent  years  the  term  could  refer  to  a civilian,  or  an  enlist- 
ed person — before  it  was  replaced  with  the  new  term  store  director. 

Such  confusing  circumstances  are  not  new,  nor  unique  to 
Americans.  England’s  famed  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  first  produced 
The  Pirates  of  Pem^ance  in  1879,  a comic  opera  featuring  a character 
who  echoed  the  puzzlement  of  contemporary  British  civilians  by 


1995:  DAHLGREN  , Virginia.  A sailor  checks  prices  on  frozen  juice  concentrate  at  the  grand  opening  of 
the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center  Dahlgren  commissary.  Photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 
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admitting  he  did  not  know  “precisely  what  is  meant  by  commissari- 
at''' even  though  he  was  “the  very  model  of  a modern  Major- 
General.”  He  could  well  have  been  speaking  (singing,  actually)  for 
modern  Americans. 

With  such  rampant  confusion,  it  should  have  been  obvious 
that  a history  was  sorely  needed.  Why  did  it  take  so  long  for  one 
to  be  written? 

Eventually,  I discovered  some  reasons  no  book  had  yet  been 
written  about  the  commissaries: 

First,  commissaries  were  generally  not  considered  “histori- 
cally significant”  by  either  the  general  public  or  the  military  com- 
munity. This  was  especially  true  when  the  stores  themselves  were 
pretty  unglamorous:  tiny,  poorly  lit  and  poorly  ventilated, 
makeshift  stores  placed  inside  whatever  old  structures  happened 
to  be  available. 

Second,  since  commissaries  had  been  run  by  the  services, 
and  by  the  individual  installations  (and  the  services  squadrons  on 
those  installations)  before  that,  their  records  were  scattered.  Records 
were  at  the  stores,  in  installation  historical  offices,  in  a variety  of 
archives,  or  in  record  holdings  of  various  major  commands.  There 
were  hundreds  of  possible  locations,  but  many  of  the  bases  had 
closed.  There  was  no  teUing  where  those  records  had  gone. 

Third,  since  commissaries  in  1986  were  still  run  by  the  sep- 
arate services,  any  written  history  undertaken  by  a historian  work- 
ing for  any  one  of  the  commissary  services  would  focus  on  that 
one  service  while  ignoring  the  others.  In  fact,  in  1991  the  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency  did  publish  a history  by  Dr.  Mike  Hucles: 
From  Fiaversack  to  Checkout  Counter:  A.  Brief  History  of  the  Army 
Commissary  System.  It  was  a piece  of  history  in  and  of  itself,  since 
it  was  the  first  book  ever  to  be  published  about  any  of  the  com- 
missary services.  I used  it  as  one  of  my  original  sources,  and  a lot 
of  the  original  background  study  for  the  present  volume  began 
with  Dr.  Hucles’  book.  But  it  only  addressed  the  Army  stores;  the 
other  services’  commissaries  were  not  mentioned. 

Fourth,  until  1986,  commissaries  were  busy  concentrating  on 
die  daily  business  of  seUing  groceries  and  providing  customer  serv- 
ice. Compiling,  writing,  and  publishing  a history  was  not  a priority. 
There  was  no  time  and  little  inclination  to  even  consider  writing  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  stores’  operations.  However,  mir- 
roring the  armed  forces  they  served,  the  story  of  the  commissaries 
is  replete  with  tradition,  heritage,  lineage,  and  lessons  learned.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  commissaries  is  a story  worth  telling. 

Hopefully  this  book  wiU  help  foster  a better  understanding 
of  the  commissaries,  since  they  may  well  be  the  most  important 
(and  certainly  the  most  misunderstood)  non-pay  benefit  remaining 
to  the  military  community.  This  history  is  meant  for  civilians  as 


well  as  those  in  uniform,  for  members  of  Congress  and  officials  at 
the  Pentagon,  and  for  all  interested  people  from  Main  Street,  USA, 
to  U.S.  military  bases  around  the  world. 

The  book  is  meant  for  those  who  work  in  the  commissaries, 
as  well.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  people  who  deliver  the 
benefit  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  heritage  of  the  mission  they 
carry  out  every  day,  around  the  world.  For  the  first  time,  commis- 
sary employees  are  now  able  to  turn  to  a book  with  a sense  of  pride 
and  know,  “This  is  what  I do.  I’m  part  of  this.  My  organization  per- 
forms a valuable  service  to  the  nation  and  has  done  so  for  a long 
time.” 

Their  full  story  spans  four  different  centuries,  involving 
thousands  of  employees  and  millions  of  customers  at  hundreds  of 
locations  around  the  world.  The  stores  in  their  modern  form  orig- 
inated as  a direct  result  of  the  Civil  War,  which  crystallized  the 
issues  regarding  retail  food  sales  to  the  Army.  During  the  war, 
enlisted  men  had  often  been  poorly  served  by  civilian  retailers, 
many  of  whom  often  overcharged,  provided  goods  of  poor  qual- 
ity, or  both. 

Following  a war  that  had,  among  other  things,  ended  slav- 
ery— and  thereby  diminished  class  distinctions  in  the  United 
States — Congress  considered  it  inappropriate  that  enlisted  men 
should  not  receive  the  retail  privileges  their  officers  had  already 
enjoyed  for  four  decades. 

From  their  inception,  military  sales  commissaries  were  a 
remarkable  idea.  No  other  military  organization  in  the  world  is 
known  to  have  provided  for  its  personnel  in  such  a fashion.  The 
practice  was  distinctly  democratic  and  proudly  American. 

Finally,  readers  must  understand  that  history  is  not  a thing  of 
the  past.  It’s  not  a matter  of  “history  wasf  but  rather  “history  is.  ” 
Everything  that  exists  today  is  the  result  of  all  human  history. 
Everything  we  are  today  is  the  result  of  everything  that  came  before. 
That  means  history  is  the  study  of  events  that  still  affect  us. 

Mr.  Kevin  Robinson,  this  book’s  editor,  and  I both  know  we 
have  not  told  the  “complete  story.”  There  are  far  too  many  details, 
and  far  too  many  individual  stories,  to  make  such  a thing  possible. 
StiU,  we  have  attempted  to  represent  the  many  facets  of  the  story, 
and  we  expect  that  after  this  book  is  published,  we  will  hear  from 
many  people  who  have  photos  we  have  never  seen  before,  or 
information  on  topics  we  neglected.  We  look  forward  to  con- 
structive criticism,  because  we’re  always  eager  to  learn  more,  and 
we  hope  to  include  all  newly  acquired  knowledge  and  photographs 
in  the  publication  of  an  updated  second  edition. 

Dr.  Peter  D.  Skirbunt 

DeCA  Historian, 

November  2008 
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EARLY  1960s:  THE  WAY  WE  WERE.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  cashiers  ran  electric  cash 
registers,  fingers  flying  over  the  keys  as  they  tallied  the  price  of  every  item  by  hand.  While  these  were  a far  cry 
from  modern  scanners,  at  least  the  cashiers  had  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  sit  while  working.  Often  the 
cashiers  had  to  mentally  figure  the  change,  as  few  registers  did  that  job  for  them.  Other  things  have  never 
changed,  however:  Parents  still  insist  on  letting  their  children  ride  in  the  shopping  cart,  although  it  is  against  all 
safety  rules.  But  at  a time  when  most  stores  did  not  allow  children  to  walk  around  inside  the  store,  some  par- 
ents had  little  choice  but  to  bring  the  children  along,  placing  them  in  the  cart  for  safekeeping.  This  photo  was 
taken  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  sometime  between  1957  and  1963.  DeCA  historical  file 
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Fowler,  Denise  Gomes,  Cherie  Huntington,  Ray  Johnson,  Nancy 
O’Neil,  John  Ryan,  Connie  Tallon,  and  Gerri  Young. 

Dozens  of  store  directors,  commissary  officers,  department 
managers,  store  workers,  and  administrative  assistants  have  sent 
photographs,  documents,  and  sales  lists.  I especially  wish  to  thank 
those  I have  never  met  in  person,  at  stores  I have  never  visited, 
who  have  trusted  me  with  their  memorabilia  and  mementoes. 
Much  of  this  material  is  pictured  or  referenced  within  these  pages; 
I have  quoted  and  credited  these  donors  on  the  pages  on  which 
their  contributions  appear. 

Special  tips  of  the  hat  go  to  former  Cairo  store  director 
Ronald  Vickerstaff  (now  at  Incirlik  Air  Base,  Turkey)  and  Cairo 
store  administrator  Mohamed  Abou  FI  Fnein;  Carlisle  Barracks 
store  director  Larry  Hoover;  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  store  direc- 
tor John  Zoubra;  Terry  Batenhorst,  presently  DeCA’s  director  of 
operations  in  Europe,  but  formerly  director  at  several  stores, 
including  the  one  at  MaUonee  Village;  Gene  Rice  at  Naval  Base 
San  Diego;  and  Alan  Skaw,  who  shot  some  excellent  photos  of  the 
store  at  the  Coast  Guard  station  on  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska.  Always 
helpful  when  they  were  in  uniform  and  now  in  their  civilian  capac- 
ities were  Carroll  Allred,  Benny  Harper,  Carl  Schwetz,  Eric 
Swayzee,  and  Mike  Yaksich;  so  were  Randy  EUer,  John  Sidell,  and 
Ron  Smith,  particularly  regarding  DeCA’s  mission  in  Somalia. 

Probably  my  most  rewarding  experience  throughout  the 
compilation  and  writing  of  this  book  was  being  able  to  include 
the  insights  and  photographs  given  to  me  by  many  retirees  since 
1986.  I tried  to  represent  each  donor  at  least  once,  and  I’m  glad 
their  generosity  will  finally  be  appreciated  by  people  around  the 
world.  Noteworthy  among  them  are  Cal  Mullins  and  Vic  Shuey, 
longtime  commissary  employees  who  donated  collections  of 
photos  from  their  years  on  the  job.  Other  former  commissary 
personnel  making  major  contributions  were  Clayton  Olson  and 
the  late  Don  Long,  both  retired  commissary  officers  from  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas;  Sam  Robinson,  retired  meat  cutter  from  Dahlgren 
Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center,  Virginia;  longtime  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base  commissary  officer  Dave  Barrera;  and  retired  commissary 
employees  Tom  and  Kathy  Fisher,  who  provided  details  and 
photographs  of  their  tumultuous  days  in  Tehran,  Iran.  Career 
meat  cutter  Mike  Domitrovich  provided  a detailed  narrative  and 
several  fine  photographs.  Col.  Richard  Tessier  (U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired)  supplied  some  details  on  the  Jones  Commission.  Lt.  Col. 
E.  J.  “Vince”  Vincent  (U.S.  Army,  retired),  the  former  head  of 
the  DeCA  liaison  office,  commented  on  the  transition  team,  as 
did  Vic  Spradley  and  Marvin  Beck.  Lt.  Col.  Patrick  Dunn,  now 
chief  of  the  services  division  with  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
offered  details  about  DeCA’s  last  months  in  Somalia.  Cordell 
Hopper  provided  background  on  the  DeCA  seal. 

Among  current  employees,  Margaret  F.  “Peggy”  Young,  who 


is  still  with  DeCA,  gave  additional  insight  on  the  transition  team, 
while  she  and  Linda  Lewis — both  former  employees  of  the  Navy 
system — -were  instrumental  in  supplying  information  about  the 
Navy’s  commissaries  and  NEXMARTS.  Tom  Owens  and  Arrie 
Ackerman  helped  verify  store  lists  in  the  appendices.  Ann  Price, 
supply  clerk  at  the  Imperial  Beach  commissary,  who  told  me  of 
the  Camp  Roberts  Historical  Museum,  is  also  remarkably  adept  at 
locating  commissary  photos  and  memorabilia,  including  long-for- 
gotten  photos  of  stores  in  Virginia,  California,  and  Japan,  and  a 
tough-to-find  Marine  Corps  commissary  patch.  When  Richard 
Medina,  an  information  technology  specialist  in  the  headquarters’ 
program  management  directorate,  visited  Goodfellow  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas,  he  took  off-duty  time  to  find  historic  Fort  Concho 
nearby,  and  brought  to  light  an  unexplored  chapter  in  commissary 
history. 

People  who  supplied  scintillating  details  about  events  at 
Philippine  commissary  facilities  during  the  Mount  Pinatubo  vol- 
cano eruption  included  Dale  Bauer,  formerly  with  the  Midwest 
Region  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas;  John  E.  and  Juanita 
Harding  at  Rota  Air  Base,  Spain;  Ed  Hell  of  Travis  Air  Force  Base, 
California;  Jack  McGregor  of  DeCA’s  Western/Pacific  Region; 
Bobby  Peters,  at  Fort  Bragg’s  North  Post  store;  Patrick  Schnur  at 
Yokota  Air  Base,  Japan;  George  Shinn  from  Los  Angeles  Air  Force 
Base,  California;  Grover  Worsham  at  Peterson  Air  Force  Base, 
Colorado;  and  Jake  Ycu  in  DeCA’s  Western/ Pacific  Region.  Air 
Force  historians  who  sent  superb  narratives  on  various  aspects  of 
the  Pinatubo  disaster  were  Mickey  Russell  of  the  USAF  Historical 
Research  Center  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  and  Jerri 
“Dee”  Mitchell,  formerly  with  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  and  now 
with  the  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio. 

I received  input  from  a dozen  people  regarding  haunted 
commissaries.  While  they  all  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  their  sto- 
ries, I promised  them  their  identities  would  remain  secret. 
Nonetheless,  I wish  to  acknowledge  their  input.  Without  it,  this 
book’s  section  on  commissary  ghost  stories  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

Many  people  outside  the  commissary  agencies  made  key 
contributions.  I was  especially  honored  to  receive  help  from  Ann 
Caddell  Crawford,  who  wrote  the  famous  guidebook  Customs  and 
Culture  of  Vietnam.  Ann  and  her  husband,  Roy,  gave  me  specific 
information  regarding  the  locations  of  commissaries  in  Saigon  in 
the  mid-1960s,  and  she  graciously  told  me  her  personal  impres- 
sions of  one  of  those  long-lost  stores.  Tom  Long,  son  of  Fort 
Riley’s  Don  Long,  sent  excellent  photos  to  accompany  his  father’s 
narrative.  Other  superlative  historical  photos  came  from  Evelyn 
Lewis  and  Janet  Phinney  of  the  Fort  Concho  National  Historic 
Site,  San  Angelo,  Texas;  Christopher  Kortlander,  founding  direc- 
tor of  the  Custer  Battlefield  Museum,  Garryowen,  Montana;  and 
Gary  McMaster,  curator  of  the  Camp  Roberts  Museum,  Camp 
Roberts,  California. 
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Dr.  John  Elsberg,  Donna  Everett,  and  Diana  Donovan  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  at  Fort  McNair  in 
Washington,  DC.,  provided  images  of  early  Army  operations;  they 
were  also  of  great  help  concerning  the  publication  process,  as  was 
Diana  G.  CorneUsse,  chief  historian  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  Petra  Casipit  of  the  Institute  of  Heraldry  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Virginia,  assisted  with  details  on  the  development  of  the  DeCA 
seal.  Lena  Kaljot  of  the  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center  in 
Washington,  DC.,  helped  me  track  down  images  of  old  Marine 
Corps  facilities.  Ed  Finney  Jr.,  Chuck  Haberlein,  and  Rob 
Hanshew  gave  me  access  to  the  photo  files  at  the  Navy  Historical 
Center.  John  Shields  at  the  Army  Logistics  Management  College 
Library  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  helped  locate  early  copies  of  The 
Quartermaster  Keviem,  periodicals  key  to  describing  pre-war  com- 
missaries at  Carlisle  Barracks  and  West  Point,  and  postwar  com- 
missary trains  in  Japan.  Luther  Hansen  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Quartermaster  Museum,  also  at  Fort  Lee,  provided  one-of-a-kind 
files,  maps,  and  scrapbooks  containing  information  on  commis- 
sary locations  in  Japan,  including  several  never-before  published 
photos.  At  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Army  Lt.  Col.  Doug 
Friedly,  a devotee  of  that  post’s  history,  made  available  several 
excellent  photos  he  found  at  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Frontier 
Museum. 

Since  1987,  Air  Force  historians  have  sent  me  photos  of,  and 
information  on,  their  installations’  commissaries.  I am  especially 
grateful  to  Harry  Heist  at  the  Air  Mobility  Command  Museum  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware,  who  contributed  information 
and  several  wonderful  photos  of  that  base’s  main  store  and  “Little 
Commissary;”  George  “Skip”  Bradley,  and  Susan  Dawson  of  his 
staff  at  Air  Force  Space  Command  at  Peterson  Air  Force  Base, 
Colorado;  John  Garrett  of  the  Training  Wing  at  Goodfellow  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas;  and  Ronald  “Beetle”  Bailey  of  Lajes  Field  in 
the  Azores. 

Over  the  last  century,  hundreds  of  customers  graciously 
consented  to  be  photographed  while  shopping  at  their  favorite 
store.  Many  are  identified  in  the  photo  captions,  but  in  particular 
1 want  to  thank  Marine  Staff  Sgt.  Shane  Studer  and  his  family, 
whom  I photographed  at  Fort  Lee  on  two  occasions,  and  Marine 
Lance  Corporal  Ralph  W right,  whom  1 also  photographed  at  Fort 
Lee. 

Several  commercial  enterprise  magazines  specifically  aimed 
at  the  commissary  marketplace  have  been  published  during  the  last 
fiftt'-five  years.  Together,  they  make  up  an  invaluable  source  of 
historical  material  on  the  commissary  benefit  from  1953  to  the 
present.  The  oldest  of  these.  The  Cooperator,  and  its  successor, 
Military  Market,  were  both  produced  by  Army  Times  publications. 
Special  thanks  to  Nancy  Tucker,  for  many  years  Military  Markets 
editor,  who  was  instrumental  in  transferring  a set  of  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  magazine  to  my  office  when  the  magazine  went  out 
of  production  in  2000.  As  these  pages  show,  they  have  been  put  to 


good  use:  I found  dozens  useful  photos  that  were  last  published 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Also  of  great  help  were  Exchange  <& 
Commissary  News,  first  published  in  1962  and  headed  by  Murry 
Greenwald;  and  Military  Grocer  (ynd  its  successor.  Military  Retailer), 
first  published  in  1991  by  Ed  and  Loretta  Downey  of  Downey 
Publications.  Thanks  to  all  for  their  gracious  permission  to  repro- 
duce some  of  their  photographs. 

I hope  those  who  do  not  see  their  contributions  in  this  book 
will  understand  that  to  have  included  everything  they  gave  would 
have  resulted  in  a history  double  the  size  of  this  one.  Their  dona- 
tions are  now  in  DeCA’s  historical  files,  and  may  well  be  used  in 
future  editions  of  this  history,  in  displays,  or  perhaps  in  Nision,  the 
agency’s  employee  magazine.  Certainly,  their  material  will  eventu- 
ally find  a home  in  the  National  Archives — ^where  it  will  remain 
long  after  we  have  all  become  history  ourselves — awaiting  future 
historians  taking  a new  look  at  the  commissaries. 

This  book  would  not  exist  without  the  efforts  of  Kevin 
Robinson  of  the  DeCA  office  of  corporate  communications.  Mr. 
Robinson  edited  and  designed  the  entire  book.  In  doing  so,  he  gra- 
ciously accepted  my  multitudinous  suggestions  and  “last  minute” 
revisions — and  revisions  to  those  revisions — without  complaint. 
He  also  located  many  additional  photos,  drawings,  paintings,  and 
portraits,  and  made  aU  manner  of  pertinent  suggestions  and 
changes.  He  matched  photos  and  drawings  to  text,  trying  various 
layout  schemes  to  achieve  the  maximum  aesthetic  effect.  The 
whole  project  was  much  easier  because  Kevin  was  not  looking 
upon  it  so  much  as  a job,  but  as  an  adventure;  he  was  obviously 
enjoying  much  of  what  he  was  doing. 

Finally,  thanks  go  to  my  wife,  Becki,  and  our  daughter, 
Christine,  for  their  support  and  understanding  while  the  book  was 
going  through  its  final  stages  of  writing,  editing,  and  proofreading. 
After  awhile,  the  three  of  us  began  to  compare  the  project’s  “last 
stages”  to  the  last  minutes  of  a televised  football  or  basketball 
game,  during  which  the  seconds  seem  like  hours  and  the  clock 
stops  again  and  again.  Still,  they  never  doubted  that  the  book 
would  be  finished,  and  encouraged  me  on  many  an  occasion  when 
I began  to  doubt  the  project  would  ever  be  finished.  Thankfully,  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  right. 

Of  course,  any  mistakes  or  omissions  in  this  history  are  mine 
and  mine  alone.  I look  forward  to  correcting  any  mistakes,  and 
including  important  information  presently  omitted,  in  a second 
edition,  sometime  before  2017 — the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
modern  commissary  benefit. 

Dr.  Peter  D.  Skirbunt, 

DeCA  Historian 

November  2008 
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The  DeCA  Seal 

The  shield  and  motto  are  emblazoned  in  gold  and  inscribed  on 
a white  disk  within  an  azure  (blue)  circular  band  edged  in  gold 
and  inscribed  “Defense  Commissary  Agency”  in  sable  (black)  at 
the  top  and  bearing  a sprig  of  oak  and  laurel  at  the  base. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  shield  are  symbolic  of  the  activities 
of  the  agency  and  the  recipient  of  its  services.  The  sun  and  com- 
pass together  represent  worldwide  service.  The  eagle  stands  for 
the  United  States  and  the  American  military.  The  cornucopia 
highlights  the  great  resources  of  high-quality  food  supplies  pro- 
vided to  U.S.  military  personnel,  their  families,  and  retirees. 

Traditionally,  medium  azure  is  associated  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  its  agencies.  In  heraldic  terms,  gold  denotes 
excellence,  sable  for  abundance,  and  red  for  courage  and  zeal. 
The  wreath  (the  sprigs  of  oak  and  laurel)  denotes  strength  and 
distinguished,  honorable  service. 

The  colors  are  also  associated  with  the  Air  Force  (light  blue). 
Army  (green,  red  and  gold).  Marines  (red  and  gold),  and  Navy 
(light  blue).  The  compass  can  also  be  interpreted  as  a star,  which, 
together  with  the  sun,  symbolizes  both  sides  of  the  earth. 
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SUPPORTING  T 
THE  ARMY.  Continental  Army 
supply  officers  arrange  the  shipment  of 
artillery,  troops,  and  food  to  follow 
Washington's  overland  move  frdm 
Boston  to  Connecticut.  Coordinatiqn\,  ^ 
of  the  movement  of  both  troops  an^ 
suppiies  was  a new  and  compiicated 
task  for  the  fledgiing  force. 

U.S.  Army  Center  for  Military  History 


Congress  has  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  States  to  starve  the  Army  at  pleasure.’'-  Maj.  j.  Burnett,  i7so 


REVOLUTION 

1775  - 1800 

AND  THE  NEW  NATION 


IN  1775,  WHEN  THE  EVOLUTION  of  American  military  commis- 
saries began,  nothing  resembling  a modern  commissary  exist- 
ed anywhere  in  the  world.  There  were  no  grocery  stores  with 
various  departments  for  meat,  produce,  and  dairy  products. 
Certainly,  nothing  like  a modern  supercenter  would  have  crossed 
the  mind  of  even  the  wildest  visionary. 

Technology  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  electricity,  refrig- 
eration, packaging,  canning,  or  scanning  were  possible.  Reliable 
transportation  systems  were  a thing  of  the  future,  as  were  the  build- 
ing materials  with  which  stores  would  be  constructed  in  the  twenti- 
eth and  twenty-first  centuries. 

This  situation  was  about  to  start  changing. 
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WASHINGTON  and  his  men  at  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  which,  more  than  any  other  single 
episode  in  American  history,  has  come  to  symbolize  the  damage  that  can  be  done  by  a lack  of  proper  sup- 
plies. During  the  winter  of  1777  - 78,  many  soldiers  subsisted  on  a diet  of  fire  cake  and  water.  Fire  cakes 
were  made  by  combining  flour  and  water  to  form  a paste,  which  was  placed  in  a pan  over  a fire.  The  out- 
side was  charred,  while  the  inside  remained  soft.  u.s.  Army  center  for  Military  History 


In  1775,  the  world  was  just  beginning  to 
experience  the  first  rumblings  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  That  revolution 
would  bring  about  advancements  in  tech- 
nology and  transportation  as  well  as  the 
proliferation  of  thousands  of  new  process- 
es and  products. 

SHOPPING  IN  1775 

People  who  shopped  for  food  and  for  what 
we  now  call  household  and  health  care  and 
beauty  products  went  to  several  locations  to 
complete  their  chore:  the  farmers’  market, 
the  butcher,  the  apothecary,  the  baker,  the 
brewer,  the  wine  purveyor.  Butter,  eggs, 
and  cheese  could  be  had  from  one  of  sev- 
eral different  farmers  at  the  market.  In 
short,  shoppers  bought  their  foods  from  a 
variety  of  people  who  specialized  in  one 
product.  This  practice  of  selecdve  shop- 
ping made  the  process  time-consuming, 
but  it  was  the  way  it  had  to  be  done. 

For  that  matter,  it  was  the  way  it  had 
always  been  done,  so  it  was  not  perceived 


as  inconvenient  or  as  any  kind  of  hardship. 
A large  proportion  of  the  population  did 
not  even  have  to  shop.  In  1775,  most  peo- 
ple in  British  America  lived  on  farms  or 
plantations.  These  people,  whether  they 
were  enslaved  or  free,  were  part  of  a socie- 
tal unit  that  was  largely  self-sufficient  and 
could  usually  produce  much  of  its  own 
food,  clothing,  and  necessities  such  as  soap 
and  candles.  Hunting  and  fishing  supple- 
mented the  diet,  while  weekly  trips  to  town 
would  procure  those  goods  that  the  farm 
could  not  produce.  Only  city  people,  who 
were  in  the  distinct  minority  in  1775,  had  to 
shop  on  a daily  basis. 

FEEDING  THE  TROOPS 

As  a result  of  this  self-sufficient  lifestyle,  it 
was  second  namre  for  many  a man  in  uni- 
form to  take  care  of  himself  in  ways  that 
are  inconceivable  today.  Troops  needed  to 
be  provided  with  meals  when  they  were 
stationed  at  a post  or  aboard  a ship,  but 
when  an  army  was  in  the  field  on  maneu- 


Often as  not,  they  gratefully 
accepted  pies  and  other  delica- 
cies given  freely  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  if  they  were  high  on 
hunger  and  low  on  cash,  and  the 
local  people  were  exceedingly 
stingy,  the  men  might  purloin  occasional 
items — incurring  the  wrath  of  the  local 
population. 

An  army  in  garrison  or  in  the  field  had 
one  other  source  of  food  and  other  neces- 
sities: the  merchants  who  accompanied  the 
army  and  sold  the  men  a variety  of  foods 
and  hard  goods.  The  merchants  were  just 
one  type  of  camp  follower,  a term  that  had 
a myriad  of  meanings,  from  volunteer 
nurse  to  prostitute.  In  the  soldiers’  estima- 
tion, these  food  merchants  fit  somewhere 
between  those  two  extremes. 

SUTLERS  AND  THE  REVOLUTION 

Throughout  history,  there  have  always  been 
civilians  who  were  willing  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible  while  supplying  soldiers 
and  sailors  whatever  they  wanted.  In 
America,  those  who  sold  fruits,  vegetables, 
candy,  licorice,  tobacco,  pipes,  combs, 
shoes,  boots,  underwear,  shoelaces,  and 
other  luxuries  not  provided  by  the  Army 
were  known  as  sutlers.  This  word  was  of 


vers  or  an  acmal  campaign,  they 
could  get  along  aU  right  if  the 
army  provided  them  the  ba- 
sics— meat,  starch,  and  drink — 
in  a daily  ration.  Unfortunately, 
this  support  was  sometimes  a 
very  big  if. 

The  rations  were  plain,  sim- 
ple, and  lacking  in  appeal,  but 
men  would  supplement  them 
with  whatever  they  could  find 
locally  In  peacetime,  the  men 
often  pooled  their  money  to 
make  purchases  from  local  mer- 
chants or  farmers.  During  war- 
time, if  they  were  in  enemy  terri- 
tory, they  might  “requisition”  the 
goods  by  foraging  in  the  country 
and  by  looting  if  they  were  near 
a town.  If  they  were  in  friendly 
territory,  they  would  generally 
purchase  the  goods  from  the 
local  merchants  and  farmers. 
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IT  WAS  FORTUNATE  for  the  Army  that 
George  Washington  became  the  nation’s 
first  president  for  he  had  some  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  the  piight  of 
the  enlisted  soldier.  Largely  through  his 
influence,  an  effort  was  made  to  provide 
decent  rations. 


Dutch  origin,  and  was  less  than 
flattering;  it  meant,  generally,  “a 
purveyor  of  basic  services.” 

Some  translations  say  “lowly” 
rather  than  “basic.”  However, 
these  services  were  absolutely 
essential  in  the  days  when  rations 
were  sparse  and  commissary 
sales  stores  did  not  exist.  The  so- 
called  luxuries  were  often  items 
that,  though  vital  to  maintaining 
good  health,  were  not  included 
in  the  official  ration.  In  1775,  there  was  a 
general  lack  of  understanding  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nutrition,  but  the  men  knew  what 
foods  they  craved,  and  the  sutlers  tried  to 
oblige — for  a price. 

Technically,  a sutler  was  supposed  to  be 
someone  with  a military  license,  contract, 
or  other  authorization  to  do  business  with 
the  soldiers.  However,  in  Britain’s  Ame- 
rican colonies,  the  term  described  anyone, 
licensed  or  not,  located  in  or  near  a military 
establishment,  who  attempted  to  sell  goods 
to  the  soldiers,  to  each  other,  or  to  other 
camp  followers.  The  word  sutling  (or  sut- 
tiing),  a pure  Americanization,  was  invent- 
ed out  of  necessity,  since  there  was  no 
English  word  that  meant  what  sutling  came 
to  mean:  civilians  selling,  with  or  without 
authorization,  all  sorts  of  goods,  to  all  sorts 
of  people,  in  or  near  military  camps. 

The  history  of  sutlers  working  for  the 
United  States  actually  began  before  the 
establishment  of  the  new  nation.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Revolution — the  night  of  April  19,  1775, 
following  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord — dozens  of  local  individuals 
began  doing  business  with  the  militia  sur- 
rounding Boston.  They  were  the  first  of 
hundreds  who  would  do  business  with  the 
state  militias  and  the  Continental  Army 
throughout  the  conflict.  Some  of  these 
people  were  simply  individual  citizens 
eager  to  help  the  cause  while  perhaps 
making  a little  cash  on  the  side.  Others 
were  self-employed  professional  mer- 
chants, and  a few  were  representatives  of 
larger  mercantile  operations.  Whatever 
their  true  nature,  all  would  eventually  be 
called  sutlers. 

The  definition  of  what  a sutler  was 


became  blurred  in  those  first  hours  of  the 
war  and  remained  vague  for  years.  Individ- 
uals had  long  sold  provisions  to  British  sol- 
diers stationed  in  the  colonies.  Though  the 
situation  and  the  uniforms  had  changed, 
the  merchants  believed  and  behaved  as  if  it 
was  business  as  usual.  In  the  spirit  of 
American  free  enterprise,  they  assumed  the 
duties  and  benefits  of  tending  to  the  mili- 
tary marketplace.  Once  they  were  there,  it 
was  impossible — in  fact,  it  was  undesir- 
able— to  get  rid  of  them. 

Officers  tried  to  prevent  problems 
caused  either  by  dishonest  merchants  or 
dishonest  soldiers  by  granting  licenses  to  a 
few  selected  sutlers,  and  this  later  became 
official  policy.  Only  those  with  officers  as 
sponsors,  or  in  possession  of  regimental 
licenses,  were  permitted  to  do  business 
inside  the  camps.  In  return,  the  Army 
required  the  sutlers  to  abide  by  Army  rules 
and  regulations  and  placed  them  under 
orders,  or  at  least  under  stricter  supervi- 
sion than  before.  Dishonest  or  otherwise 
troublesome  merchants  could  be  court- 
martialed  and  driven  from  the  vicinity,  if 
necessary.  But  civilian  vendors  were  not 
the  only  concern.  Congress  also  made 
sure  that  Army  officers  did  not  get  them- 
selves into  the  business  of  selling  goods 
to  their  own  men. 

It  did  not  take  the  Continental  Army 
long  to  experience  and  recognize  the  good 
and  bad  sides  of  sutlers.  The  1776 
American  Articles  of  War  duplicated  what 
British  regulations  already  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, limiting  hours  of  operation  and  the 
types  of  goods  that  could  be  sold  in  camp. 
At  times,  the  biggest  problem  was  simply 
attempting  to  control  an  abundance  of 
people.  The  licensed  sutlers  accompanying 


the  Army  sometimes  got  in  the  way,  espe- 
cially when  the  Army  was  breaking  camp 
or  was  on  the  move. 

THE  FREE  MARKETPLACE 

Many  vendors,  licensed  and  unlicensed, 
were  far  more  eager  to  make  money  than  to 
help  the  soldiers.  There  were  many  unli- 
censed vendors  who  peddled  their  goods 
outside  camp,  and  they  were  often  a nui- 
sance and  difficult  to  control.  Primarily, 
they  were  local  people  who  would  not  fol- 
low the  Army  but  were  perfectly  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Army’s  proximity  to 
make  a little  money.  The  Army  made  some 
attempts  to  regulate  and  even  discourage 
these  local  citizens,  but  since  they  offered 
different  varieties  of  goods  and  often  had 
such  items  as  fresh-baked  pastries,  they 
were  frequently  tolerated.  Many  of  their 
goods  proved  as  important  to  morale  as 
those  sold  by  licensed  sutlers.  These  unli- 
censed vendors  were  the  predecessors  of 
the  neighborhood  stores  surrounding 
modern  military  bases. 

Unfortunately,  many  unlicensed  sutlers 
and  vendors  were  motivated  primarily  by 
making  a profit.  They  openly  competed 
with  the  authorized  and  licensed  sutlers, 
and  operated  everything  from  food  mar- 
kets to  liquor  establishments.  They  did 
business  with  the  entire  military  commu- 
nity: soldiers,  soldiers’  families,  licensed 
sutlers,  and  one  other.  Their  operation 
was  the  free  marketplace  personified. 
However,  they  often  did  soldiers  more 
harm  than  good,  because  of  the  prices 
they  charged  and  the  quahty  or  nature  of 
their  goods. 

In  this  latter  regard,  the  biggest  concern 
was  the  sale  of  alcohol.  As  the  war  pro- 
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gressed,  Gen.  George  Washington  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  attempting 
to  regulate  its  sale  and  use.  He  prevented  its 
sale  by  unauthorized  individuals  and  fixed 
the  prices  charged  by  those  who  were 
authorized  to  sell  it.  The  general  had  a 
number  of  legitimate  concerns:  frequent 
intoxication,  violence  caused  by  drunken- 
ness, adulterated  or  watered-down  liquor, 
the  health  of  the  soldiers,  and  vendor  prof- 
iteering. In  view  of  the  trouble  the  sale  of 
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liquor  often  caused,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
when  sales  commissaries  came  into  being 
nearly  a century  later,  alcohol  was  conspic- 
uously absent  from  the  list  of  authorized 
sales  items. 

Since  some  alcohol  was  included  in  the 
official  ration  and  authorized  sutlers  could 
sell  it,  attempts  to  regulate  it  proved  diffi- 
cult to  enforce.  The  best  the  Army  could 
do  was  to  prevent  unauthorized  vendors 
from  selling  the  stuff  in  camp  and  to 
impose  price  limits  on  it.  It  also  limited  the 
authorized  sutlers’  sales  hours.  Establish- 
ments had  to  close  by  9 p.m.  and  could  not 
open  before  reveille.  They  could  not  be 
open  at  all  during  Sunday  church  services. 

Sutlers  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
military  justice.  Those  who  refused  to 
accept  Continental  currency  or  who  gave 
change  in  their  own  scrip  (redeemable,  of 
course,  only  at  their  booth)  sometimes  had 
their  money  or  their  stock  seized,  and  were 
kicked  out  of  camp.  Punishments  were  far 
worse  for  merchants  who  adulterated 
liquor  or  otherwdse  defrauded  their  cus- 
tomers. Some  found  out,  to  their  dismay, 
that  the  Army  was  not  reluctant  to  use  both 
the  jail  cell  and  even  the  whip  as  a means  of 
enforcement  and  discipline. 

There  were  other  problems.  Among  the 
most  dangerous  was  the  possibility  of  espi- 
onage. A sales  establishment  outside  the 
camp  could  easily  harbor  turncoats  or  spies 
lingering  about,  blending  in  with  the  clien- 
tele, and  listening  intentiy  for  news  of  any 
kind.  Even  honest,  licensed  suders  in  camp 
posed  a problem.  Their  ability  to  attract  a 
crowd  unfortunately  created  an  excellent, 
unsupervised  place  for  spreading  gossip 
and  rumors. 

In  April  1783,  with  the  end  of  the  war  in 
sight,  Washington  established  a set  of  rules 


for  the  suders.  These  were  an  accumulation 
of  the  trial-and-error  wisdom  compiled 
during  the  war,  so  some  of  the  rules  were 
already  in  effect. 

There  was  to  be  only  one  suder  per 
brigade.  Licensing  requirements  were  stiff- 
ened and  could  be  granted  only  when 
corps  and  brigade  commanding  officers  all 
agreed.  Brigade  commanders  needed  to 
form  a committee  of  officers  to  look  into 
their  sutlers’  sales  prices  and  practices. 

Policing  officers  had  to  report  their 
findings  each  day.  Sutlers  were  not  permit- 
ted to  sell  mixed  liquors.  Unlicensed  sutlers 
had  twenty  days  after  being  discovered  to 
get  out  of  the  area.  Regimental  paymasters 
were  not  authorized  to  pay  off  individual 
accounts  held  by  sutlers  unless  the  regi- 
mental commander  approved.  Wednesday 
and  Sunday  were  designated  as  market 
days,  and  Eriday  as  a payday. 

BUMBOATS 

Services  performed  by  the  sutlers  were 
not  limited  to  the  Army.  The  Navy’s  ver- 
sion of  these  merchants  were  the  “bum- 
boat”  operators,  who  were  allowed  to  row 
out  to  vessels  coming  into  harbors.  They 
sold  various  items  to  the  men  on  deck 
who  crowded  the  railings  to  check  the 
goods  available  from  each  approaching 
bumboat.  Items  such  as  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  big  sellers  to  the  vitamin- 
starved  crews.  Scurvy,  after  all,  had  tradi- 
tionally been  a plague  among  sailors.  They 
could  also  purchase  goods  that  at  the  time 
seemed  exotic,  such  as  oranges,  bananas, 
pineapples,  and  lobsters. 

The  sutlers  often  overcharged,  infuriat- 
ing their  customers  and,  eventually. 
Congress.  They  would  gradually  put  them- 
selves out  of  business,  a classic  case  of 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

Suders  flourished  from  1775  to  1867,  and 
from  1867  to  1895  they  managed  to  stay 
viable  on  the  frontier.  Bumboat  operators, 
whose  prices  were  more  variable  due  to 
competition,  would  do  business  with  U.S. 
sailors  until  the  1920s. 

HISTORICAL  PRECEDENTS 

Sutlers,  bumboat  operators,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  common  military  man  have 


supplemented  the  feeding  of  armies  and 
navies  from  the  dawn  of  recorded  history. 
It  could  be  accurately  said  that  the  origins 
of  the  modern  commissary  system  actually 
extend  back  into  ancient  times,  when  non- 
combatants  sold  food  to  military  personnel 
in  forts,  camps,  and  ports.  Hungry  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  always  potential  customers 
for  people  who  wanted  to  make  money. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  in 
effect  long  before  modern  economists  ever 
defined  it. 

The  majority  of  the  American  military’s 
culinary  and  gastronomical  distress  is  not 
unique  or  original.  Throughout  history, 
there  have  been  many  instances  of  terrible 
privations  being  endured  by  armies  that 
eventually  emerged  triumphant.  In  that 
regard,  Julius  Caesar’s  men  eating  tree  roots 
in  the  campaign  against  Pompey  comes  to 
mind.  But  such  tales  of  heroism  overcom- 
ing aU  odds  are  outnumbered  by  stories  of 
hungry,  demoralized  armies  deserting  their 
commanders  or  losing  one  battle  after 
another.  Therein  lie  the  lessons:  A hungry 
army  is  often  a defeated  army;  keep  energy 
and  morale  high  by  properly  supplying 
your  people,  whether  they  are  on  cam- 
paign, in  camp,  or  manning  a fortress. 

The  American  experience  includes  the 
infamous  winters  of  near-starvation  at 
Valley  Forge  and,  two  years  later,  at 
Morristown.  Although  they  were  the  sort 
of  experiences  that  have,  fortunately,  been 
rare  in  America’s  military,  there  were  plen- 
ty of  precedents  throughout  history,  as 
armies  seem  to  have  gone  hungry  more 
often  than  not. 

Two  basic  needs  have  always  been  met 
by  the  interface  of  civilian  merchants  with 
military  forces.  The  merchants  wanted 
profit,  and  the  military  wanted  tasty,  health- 
ful foods.  And,  while  the  army  could  easily 
go  foraging  (essentially  armed  robbery  of 
the  local  population),  it  was  far  easier  and 
safer  to  stay  in  camp  and  have  the  food 
brought  in.  Soldiers  were  willing  to  pay  for 
this  service,  even  though  traditionally  their 
wages  were  poor.  They  often  pooled  their 
resources,  combining  whatever  each  was 
able  to  forage  with  whatever  they  could 
collectively  purchase.  Often  the  men  went 
hungry  or  into  debt  because  the  merchants 


THE  WAY  MEN  FOUGHT  in  the  1700s-standing 
in  parallel  lines,  firing  away  at  each  other— is  as  anachronis- 
tic today  as  the  way  they  were  supplied  food.  Both  the  ’ 
method  of  fighting  and  supplying  food  would  be  altered  by 
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supplying  the  food  charged  high  prices. 

In  1775,  the  British  army,  the  colonial 
militia,  and  the  fledgling  Continental 
Army  were  all  supplied  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  ancient  soldiers:  Official  rations 
would  be  supplemented  by  whatever  the 
men  could  forage  and  whatever  a tag- 
along  civilian  merchant  offered  for  sale. 
This  manner  of  subsistence  was  the  way 
things  had  always  been;  until  the  technol- 
ogy changed  appreciably,  this  is  the  way 
they  would  remain. 

There  was  no  concept  of  a commis- 
sary in  the  modern  sense;  the  word 
denoted  not  a retail  function  but  a supply 
function.  A “commissary”  during  the 
Revolution  meant  someone  who  helped 
supply  equipment  and  rations  in  the  field, 
in  camp,  or  at  a permanent  post.  There 
were  commissary  sergeants,  commissary 
generals  of  stores  and  provisions,  post 
commissaries,  commissaries  of  subsis- 
tence, seemingly  all  sorts  of  commis- 
saries. These  were  titles  for  human 
beings,  not  buildings.  “Commissary” 
could  also  mean  food  items,  but  it  never 


referred  to  any  kind  of  grocery  sales 
store.  Not  yet. 

A UNIQUELY  AMERICAN  CONCEPT 

There  has  always  been  a need  for  the  serv- 
ices that  modern  commissaries  provide, 
though  until  recendy  the  means  and  the 
technology  were  not  available  to  provide 
them.  Commissary  sales  stores  are  a very 
American  creation  in  that  they  evolved  in 
response  to  long-standing  demands  from  a 
vocal  minority.  Of  course,  members  of  the 
armed  forces  were  a very  important  minor- 
ity. Yet  some  critics  saw  commissaries  as 
distinctly  un-American  and  anti-capitahstic. 
One  congressional  critic  in  the  twentieth 
century  would  actually  denounce  them  as 
“military  socialism.” 

But  commissaries  were  never  intended 
to  harm  honest  businesses  or  to  be  an  exer- 
cise in  socialism,  Marxism,  communism,  or 
any  other  ism.  They  were  nothing  more 
than  a typically  American  reaction  to  an 
unjust  situation.  They  were  the  product  of 
a high-principled,  right-minded  desire  to 
protect  young  American  servicemen  from 


dishonest  and  price-gouging  merchants 
who  presumably  were  without  a sense  of 
patriotism,  conscience  or  moral  responsi- 
bility. Instances  of  abuse  by  suders  mount- 
ed as  time  went  on.  Finally,  avarice  and 
greed — vices  that  have  often  gone  unno- 
ticed, been  ignored,  or  were  even  admired 
in  a free  marketplace — became  markedly 
undesirable  when  the  welfare  of  the 
nation’s  defenders  was  at  stake. 

PLANS  FOR  FEEDING  AN  ARMY 

Although  commissaries  during  the  Re- 
volution were  not  at  all  what  they  were  to 
become,  their  evolution  was  beginning. 
The  failures  that  enraged  the  Army  and 
became  legendary  tales  of  privation  and 
suffering  would  eventually  force  im- 
provements. 

The  Americans  of  1775  had  decent 
plans  for  providing  subsistence  but  lacked 
the  means  to  carry  them  out.  The  Con- 
tinental Army  established  a commissary- 
general  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the 
procurement  of  goods  and  a quartermas- 
ter general  for  the  transport  of  those 
goods.  On  paper,  the  system  looked 
fine.  Unfortunately,  it  worked  poor- 
ly when  it  worked  at  all.  It  was  one 
thing  to  let  out  a contract,  and  it 
was  quite  another  to  make  sure  that 
the  contractor  acquired  quality 
food  in  the  prescribed  amounts, 
that  the  food  got  through  to  the 
men  who  needed  it,  and  that  funds 
were  available  to  pay  the  contractor 
for  his  efforts.  The  system  fre- 
quently broke  down  and  never  lived 
up  to  expectations. 

Though  there  were  confusing 
overlaps  of  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, the  problems  weren’t  entirely 
organizational.  Some  of  this  in- 
competence was  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. The  individual  states  had 
originated  as  individual  colonies, 
populated  by  people  with  disparate 
religious,  social,  and  economic 
views  of  the  world.  After  1 50  years 
of  mutual  suspicion,  they  were  dif- 
ficult to  unite  under  any  circum- 
stances. Each  jealously  hoarded  its 


GETTING  SUPPLIES  of  all  types  to  the  Continental  Army  posed  serious  problems.  Here,  oxen 
haul  disassembled  cannons  on  sledges  through  the  snow  near  Fort  Ticonderoga,  New  York. 
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own  soldiers,  money,  and  supplies. 

The  nature  of  the  terrain  on  which  the 
armies  campaigned  also  played  a disruptive 
role.  It  was  tough  to  supply  an  army  in 
areas  that  were  largely  frontier,  with  poor 
roads  and  worse  maps.  Even  when  the 
roads  were  passable,  supplies  couldn’t 
always  get  through  due  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy  army.  Then,  if  aU  other  condi- 
tions were  perfect,  personalities  came  into 
play.  Men  of  high  rank  and  responsibility 
were  also  often  men  of  high  egos  and  con- 
trary temperaments.  If  they  clashed  with 
one  other,  the  common  soldier  suffered  for 
the  failure  of  key  officers  to  properly  coor- 
dinate and  cooperate. 

PROBLEMS  AND 
REORGANIZATIONS 

Only  a third  of  the  American  people 
actively  supported  the  Revolution,  and 
Congress  lacked  the  power,  the  respect  of 
the  separate  states,  and  the  money  to  prop- 
erly finance  a war  effort.  Therefore,  much 
of  the  effort  for  feeding  the  troops  rested 
with  the  states.  The  official  rations  seldom 
got  through  as  prescribed,  and  the  armies 
seldom  had  enough  to  eat.  At  places  like 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  and  Morris- 
town, New  Jersey,  the  men  were  reduced  to 
eating  fire  cakes  and  water  (basically, 
unsalted  flour  biscuits  and  melted  snow). 
The  famous  lament  about  Congress  being 
“content  to  starve  the  Army  at  pleasure” — 
often  attributed  to  George  Washington, 
but  also  to  Maj.  J.  Burnett  in  1780 — no 
doubt  seemed  perfectly  accurate.  Probably 
both  men,  as  well  as  uncounted  others, 
expressed  the  sentiment  many  times.  The 
situation  was  maddening  and  frustrating. 

Reorganizations  can  be  tricky  things, 
especially  when  undertaken  in  the  midst  of 
a war,  but  that  didn’t  stop  the  Congress 
from  trying.  At  the  urging  of  the  first  com- 
missary general  of  purchases,  Joseph 
Trumbull,  the  legislators  passed  new  regu- 
lations aimed  at  more  efficient  operations. 
Even  before  the  horrendous  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  Congress  had  tried  to  straigh- 
ten things  out  with  a Committee  of  Three, 
a group  of  three  individuals  tasked  to 
investigate  what  was  going  on  with  the 
commissaries  of  subsistence.  But  matters 


remained  so  confused  and  disorganized 
that  without  the  alliance  with  France  begin- 
ning in  1778,  the  United  States  of  America 
may  never  have  come  into  being.  Without 
the  infusion  of  men  from  the  French  army, 
warships  from  the  French  navy,  money 
from  the  French  treasury,  and  supplies  of 
all  sorts — including  uniforms  and  food 
purchased  with  French  funds — the  war 
may  well  have  been  lost. 

The  Army’s  method  of  food  procure- 
ment was  reorganized  several  times  during 
the  Revolution,  but  the  procedures  finally 
became  complex  and  incomprehensible. 

The  turnover  in  key  personnel  didn’t 
help.  There  were  four  different  commissary- 
generals  of  purchases  during  the  war.  The 
first,  Joseph  Trumbull,  experienced  the  per- 
ils and  follies  of  reorganization  firsthand. 
Initially  appointed  commissary  general,  he 
later  became  commissary  general  of  pur- 
chases. After  two  years  in  this  post,  he 
resigned  because  of  a dispute  with  Congress 
over  his  salary.  In  fact,  before  he  left,  his 
department  was  beset  with  resignations. 

These  turns  of  events  were  hardly  the 
sort  of  things  that  built  morale  and  rapport, 
and  they  only  hindered  efforts  to  get  the 
men  their  supplies.  Ultimately,  the  less  con- 
trol there  was  at  the  top,  the  more  likely  the 
system  would  get  bogged  down  by  fraud, 
theft,  and  related  forms  of  corruption. 

The  same  was  true  for  constantly  shift- 
ing titles,  areas  of  responsibility,  and  super- 
vision. Upon  Trumbull’s  suggestion,  the 
commissary  general  position  was  divided 
into  two  departments,  the  commissary  gen- 
eral of  purchases  and  the  commissary  gen- 
eral of  issues.  The  former  later  became 
simply  the  commissary  of  purchases,  and 
was  ultimately  assigned  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Finance  in  1781,  ending  the  origi- 
nal commissariat  two  years  before  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  formerly  recognized  the 
United  States’  independence. 

FEEDING  AN  ARMY 
UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION 

For  awhile  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
Army,  or  the  nation  it  served,  would  even 
continue  to  exist.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  government  had  no 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  had  no  way  of 


maintaining  a viable  armed  force.  Only 
with  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  in 
1789  was  Congress  able  to  make  sure  the 
nation  and  its  Army  continued  to  exist. 

However,  rations  and  the  entire  system 
of  feeding  the  troops  didn’t  improve  under 
the  new  government.  For  years,  the  respon- 
sibility" for  contracting  for  subsistence  was 
bounced  back  and  forth  between  the 
Treasury  and  War  Departments.  In  1795, 
the  Treasury  called  the  position  “purveyor 
of  public  supplies,”  but  just  three  years 
later,  fear  of  a possible  war  with  France 
prompted  Congress  to  return  control  of 
the  Commissary  Department  to  the  War 
Department.  Shortly  thereafter,  American 
and  French  ships  battled  each  other  on  the 
high  seas  in  a quasi-war  that  dispensed  with 
the  niceties  of  a formal  declaration  of  war. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Army  that 
George  Washington  became  the  nation’s 
first  president,  for  he  had  some  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the 
enlisted  soldier.  Largely  through  his  influ- 
ence, an  effort  was  made  to  provide  decent 
rations.  In  1790,  the  Military  Peace 
Establishment  Act  backed  his  efforts,  and 
years  of  peace  afterward  enabled  supplies 
to  get  through  to  the  posts  where  they  were 
needed.  However,  the  technology  of  the 
time  necessitated  that  most  of  the  foods 
had  to  be  either  salted  or  pickled,  limiting 
the  selection  of  goods  available. 

In  1794,  Congress  gave  President 
Washington  limited  power  to  increase  the 
daily  ration  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the 
circumstances  warranted.  Congress  also 
augmented  the  basic  ration  for  troops  on 
the  frontier. 

At  the  same  time,  military  and  govern- 
ment officials  began  sanctioning  and 
licensing  the  individual  sutlers  they  deemed 
to  be  the  most  trustworthy.  Sometimes  bad 
selections  were  made,  and  the  soldiers  suf- 
fered. When,  in  1791,  the  government  con- 
tracted with  civilian  suppliers  to  provide 
food  to  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Pitt  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  results  were  dismally 
familiar:  fraud,  embezzlement,  inferior 
food  quality,  and  spoilage  due  to  the  dis- 
tance involved  in  transporting  the  rations. 

It  was  only  a hint  of  worse  things  to 
come. 
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1775 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  American 

Revolution. 

AFTER  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 

the  Revolution’s  first  sutlers  began  doing  business 
with  the  militia  surrounding  Boston.  Suders  were 
civilian  merchants  who  sold  the  soldiers  everything 
from  fruit  to  shoelaces,  and  were  the  forerunners 
of  modern  commissaries  and  exchanges.  As  the 
war  progressed,  the  Army  would  attempt  to  regu- 
late these  merchants.  It  had  better  success  with 
those  who  were  under  contract  or  licensed  to  do 
business  with  a particular  regiment.  (HoUy  A. 
Mayer,  belonging  to  the  Army,  pp.  5,  86-87;  Jim 
Hancock,  “Army  Commissary  System”  in  Troop 
Support  Digest,  Summer  1984) 

U.S.  Military  History:  Congress  created  the 

Continental  Army. 

THIS  DATE  marked  the  start  of  organized 
purchasing  of  subsistence  for  the  Army,  when 
Congress  adopted  a plan  that  included  a commis- 
sary general  of  stores  and  provisions  as  well  as  a 
separate  quartermaster  general  and  deputy.  This 
was  based  upon  the  British  model,  which  used  the 
commissary  general  to  procure  goods  and  the 
quartermaster  general  to  transport  them. 

The  positions  of  commissary  general  and 
quartermaster  general  each  paid  $80  per  month. 
The  deputy  quartermaster  general  received  half 
that  amount.  The  American  Articles  of  War  pub- 
lished in  1775  included  Article  23,  which  said  that 
sutlers  were  “subject  to  the  articles,  rules,  and 
regulations  of  the  Continental  Army.”  (U.S. 
Congress,  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1775, 
Dol.  II,  pp.  93-95;  Michael  E.  Hucles,  From 
Haversack  to  Checkout  Counter,  p.  127;  R.  K.  Wright, 
The  Continental  Army,  pp.  36-37.  Russell  F.  Weigley, 
History  of  the  U.S.  Army,  p.  51,  says  “stores  and 
purchases”  rather  than  “stores  and  provisions,” 
but  the  former  title  was  applied  two  years  later; 
Mayer,  belonging,  p.  87) 

GEN.  George  Washington  tried  to  curb  the  lib- 
erties taken  by  suders  and  other  merchants  regard- 
ing the  sale  of  “rum  and  other  spirituous  liquors.” 
(Mayer,  belonging,  p.  88) 


JULY  19, 1775 


JULY  31, 1775 

AUG.  7, 1775 

AUG.  8, 1775 
AUG.  14, 1775 

SEPT.  6, 1775 


CONGRESS  granted  Washington’s  request  for  the 
appointment  of  Joseph  Trumbull  to  the  position  of 
commissary  general.  Congress  left  it  to  Trumbull  to 
determine  the  sort  of  department  he  would  preside 
over.  (Wright,  Continental  Army,  pp.  35-37;  John  W 
Barriger,  Uegislative  History  of  the  Subsistence  Department 
of  the  Army  from  June  16,  1775  to  August  15,  1876,  pp. 
5-6.)  Congress  permitted  Washington  to  appoint  his 
own  quartermaster  general.  Congress  also  appointed 
committees  to  exercise  fiscal  control  over  the  Army’s 
supply  departments.  Trumbull  had  authority  and 
responsibility  to  provide  rations  for  the  troops  and 
was  directly  accountable  to  Washington.  (Journals  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  pp.  190-92;  Hucles,  Haversack, 
pp.  5-6,  127.  Note:  Barriger,  LegislaPve  History,  p.  2, 
Erna  Risch,  Quartermaster  Support  of  the  Army:  A 
History  of  the  Corps,  p.  1,  and  Weigley,  U.S.  Army,  p. 
51,  all  say  or  imply  the  date  was  June  19,  but  that  date 
is  incorrect.) 

WASHINGTON  signed  the  order  of  Trumbull’s 
appointment  as  commissary  general,  and  directed 
commissaries  to  transmit  their  accounts  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.  (Maj.  John  A.  Porter  and  John  O. 
Wilson,  “Guide  for  Sales  Officers,  U.S.  Army,”  in 
Quartermaster  Keview,  Mar- Apr  1946,  p.  47) 
Congress  established  a committee  to  determine  the 
most  economical  method  of  producing  salt. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  127) 

LACKING  A CLEAR  set  of  directions  from  the 
American  Articles  of  War,  Washington  attempted  to 
place  more  responsibility  for  appointment  and  con- 
trol over  suders  with  military  officers.  He  set  the  rules 
of  camp  commerce  to  ensure  that  suders  adhered  to 
military  policy.  (Mayer,  belonging,,  pp.  6,  46,  87-88) 

WASHINGTON  established  a basic  daily  ration. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  1 27) 

WASHINGTON  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  Col.  Thomas 
Mifflin,  as  the  first  quar- 
termaster general. 

WASHINGTON  issued 
orders  to  regulate  the  pro- 
liferation of  “pretended 
sutlers,”  or  unauthorized  merchants  who  were  selling 


Col.  Thomas  Mifflin 
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salted  fish 


V 


THE  STANDARD  SOLDIER 

ration  established  in  1775  included  salted 
fish,  rice,  beans,  and  bread,  though  the 
quality  of  the  food  varied  considerably. 

U.S.  Army  photo  illustration 


bread 


SEPT.  21, 1775 

so  much  liquor  that  large  numbers  of  soldiers  were 
frequently  intoxicated.  (Mayer,  lielonging,  p.  89) 

THE  COMMISSARY  general  was  directed  to 

cerning  the  number  of  sutlers  assigned  to  each  reg- 
iment. A sutler  couldn’t  sell  liquor  to  anyone  but 
the  regiment  to  which  he  was  assigned,  unless  by 
order  of  another  regimental  commander.  (Mayer, 

OCT.  3, 1775 

issue  rations  by  rank.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  1 27) 
TRUMBULL  received  instructions  to  contract  for 

DEC.  24, 1775 

Belonging,  p.  89) 

A BOARD  of  officers  met  at  Cambridge, 

OCT.  13, 1775 

beef  and  pork,  which  were  to  be  salted  and  stored 
near  camps.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  127) 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  Continental  Congress 

Massachusetts,  acting  upon  Washington’s  order.  It 
recommended  changes  in  the  ration:  corned  beef  on 
four  days  per  week;  salt  fish  for  one  day;  fresh  beef 
for  the  remaining  two  days.  Since  milk  was  difficult 

NOV.  4, 1775 

authorized  the  outfitting  of  a ten-gun  warship — the 
start  of  the  Continental  Navy.  (Nathan  Miller,  The 
U.S.  Navy:  An  Illustrated  History,  p.  16) 

CONGRESS  approved  Washington’s  daily  ration. 

to  procure  in  the  winter,  the  winter-time  meat  ration 
was  increased  to  24  ounces  of  beef,  or  1 8 ounces  of 
pork.  Six  ounces  of  butter,  or  9 ounces  of  lard,  were 
to  be  provided  weekly.  (Cassidy,  Products  for  the  Army, 
p.  1;  J.  Dyer,  Subsistence  Supply,  11-1) 

which  consisted  of  1 pint  milk,  1 quart  spruce 
beer,  6 1/2  ounces  dried  peas,  1 ounce  rice,  and  1 
pound  fresh  beef  or  salt  fish,  or  three-quarters  of 

FEBRUARY  1776 

1776 

WASHINGTON  threatened  to  punish  unautho- 

a  pound  of  pork.  It  also  included  soap  and  can- 
dles. (Barriger,  Uegislative  History,  pp.  8-9;  Elliott 
Cassidy,  The  Development  of  Meat,  Dairy  and  Fish 

MAY  16, 1776 

rized  vendors.  (Mayer,  Belonging,  p.  89) 

MIFFLIN  ENDED  first  tour  as  quartermaster 

Products  for  the  Army,  p.  1 ; Paul  Dickson,  Chow,  p.  4; 
Col.  Johnnie  Dyer,  Draft  of  Staff  Keport  on 
Subsistence  Supply  System  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 

JUNE  5, 1776 

general. 

COL.  Stephen  Moylan  was  appointed  quartermas- 

11-1; Staff  Sgt.  Randy  Goins,  A History  of  Army 
Rations,  p.  29;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  127;  Weigley, 
U.S.  Army,  p.  52) 

JUNE  17, 1776 

ter  general. 

THE  NEW  American  Articles  of  War  included 

NOV.  10, 1775 

U.S.  Military  History:  A congressional  resolution 

all  of  the  British  regulations,  including  those 
regarding  sutlers  and  other  camp  followers,  which 

NOV.  14, 1775 

founded  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
WASHINGTON  clarified  his  earlier  orders  con- 

allowed  for  civilians  selling  provisions  to  the  troops. 

Congress  also  resolved,  “No  officers  shall  suttle 
or  sell  to  the  soldiers  under  penalty  of  being  fined 

NICOLAS  APPERT:  Father  of  Canning 


HEN  NAPOLEON 
Bonaparte  wanted  a reliable 
way  to  preserve  food  for  use 
by  the  French  army  and  navy,  France’s 
Sociep'  for  the  Encouragement  of  National 
Industry  offered  monetary  awards  to  anyone 
who  could  develop  ways  to  preserve  food  in 
an  easily  transportable  state. 

Nicolas  Appert,  a 
Parisian  confectioner 
(a  maker  of  candies 
and  cakes),  invented 
the  basics  of  the 
modern  canning 
process  through 
exhaustive  experimen- 
tation from  1794  to 
1804.  Essentially, 

Appert  placed  glass 
jars  in  boiling  water 
(he  used  champagne 
bottles  in  his  initial 
experiments),  then 
immediately  filled 
them  with  cooked 
foods.  Ivnowing  that 
corks  were  not  air- 
tight, he  sealed  them 
hermetically  in  bottles,  and  voila! — the  food 
remained  preserved  indefinitely.  The  society 
awarded  him  12,000  francs  upon  his  publish- 
ing a treatise  about  his  methodology.  This  he 
did  in  1810,  following  it  with  three  later  edi- 
tions, including  one  published  in  1831  when 
he  was  eighty  years  old. 


Appert  didn’t  really  loiow  the  reasons  his 
process  worked;  microbes  and  germ  theory, 
and  the  sciences  of  microbiology  and  bacte- 
riology, were  not  yet  known.  Only  forty  years 
later,  with  the  experiments  of  another 
Frenchman,  Louis  Pasteur,  did  it  become 
clear:  Appert’s  methods  sterilized  the  jars  and 
killed  any  bacteria  in  the  food,  thus  destroy- 
ing any  microorgan- 
isms that  would 
have  made  the  food 
spoil  or  decompose. 
Pasteurization  of 
milk  and  other 
products  came 
about  thanks  to  the 
prior  work  of 
Appert. 

Meanwhile,  can- 
ning became  wide- 
spread. Englishman 
Peter  Durand 
patented  the  idea  of 
using  metal  cans 
rather  than  jars, 
which  were  fragile. 
Unfortunately,  the 
solder  that  held  the 
cans  together  was  sometimes  toxic;  in 
England  it  was  common  practice  to  use  sol- 
ders that  were  heavy'  in  lead  content.  This 
practice  probably  helped  contribute  to  the 
demise  of  the  Franklin  Expedition  {see 
Chapter  2).  The  threat  of  lead  poisoning 
remained  misunderstood  for  years;  the 


NICOLAS  APPERT  as  he  appears  on  a 
French  stamp  commemorating  his  invention. 
Left:  A can  of  veai  from  1824. 

Photos  courtesy  of  the  Canned  Food  Information  Service 
Inc.  Web  site. 

British  government  did  not  ban  the  use  of 
lead  solder  on  food  cans  until  1890. 

Even  when  proper  materials  were  used, 
meatpackers  sometimes  used  improper  meth- 
ods in  packing  their  products  in  cans.  The 
great  “embalmed  beef”  scandal  of  1898,  in 
which  meat  packers  allegedly  laced  their  meat 
products  with  all  sorts  of  preservatives  and 
even  antibiotics,  was  probably  the  best- 
known  instance  of  canning  gone  awry. 

Today,  great  care  is  taken  in  the  use  of 
various  materials  in  which  to  can  a tremen- 
dous variety  of  foods.  But  many  modern 
consumers  are  unaware  of  certain  dangers; 
a can  may  become  damaged  through  drop- 
ping or  puncturing,  and  this  in  turn  can  lead 
to  the  formation  of  tasteless,  odorless,  and 
deadly  botulism.  Smart  consumers  know 
not  to  use  a can  that  is  swollen,  and  to 
avoid  the  use  of  products  inside  dented  or 
damaged  cans. 


one  month’s  pay  and  dismissed  from  the  service 
with  Infamy  on  Conviction  before  a Court  Martial.” 
(Mayer,  Belonging,  pp.  13,  87,  94) 

t/.S.  History:  Congress  declares  independence 

as  the  British  fleet  and  army  arrive  at  New  York. 

U.S.  History:  Congress  adopts  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN  Articles  of  War  enacted  by  Congress 
recognized  the  existence  of  suders  and  established 
rules  for  their  control.  (Hancock,  “Army 
Commissary  System”) 

COL.  Stephen  Moylan  stepped  down  as  quarter- 


SEPT.  28, 1776 


DEC.  28, 1776 


MARCH  14, 1777 


master  general. 

COL.  Thomas  Mifflin  was 

reappointed  quartermaster 
general. 


CONGRESS  gave  a vote  of 
confidence  to  the  commissariat 
system  over  contracts  for  the  Qo|_  Stephen 
northern  Continental  Army.  Moylan 

Commissary  General  Joseph 
Trumbull  was  empowered  to  obtain  rice  from  the 
Southern  states.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  2) 


CONGRESS  appointed  a Committee  of  Three  to 
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“inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  commissaries,  with 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.”  These  men 
were  Lewis  Morris  of  New  York,  Abraham  Clark 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Jonathan  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  first  known  instance  of 
Congress  taking  personal  interest  in  events  con- 
cerning subsistence.  This  acdon  set  the  stage  for 
similar  investigadons  far  into  the  future.  (Barriger, 
legislative  History,  pp.  9-10) 


APRIL  1777 


AMERICAN  Ardcles  of  War  were  amended  to  ban 
suders  from  selling  liquor,  limited  their  hours  of  oper- 
adon,  demanded  that  they  provide  “good  and  whole- 
some provisions  at  market  price,”  and  forbade  officers 
from  profiting  either  from  a share  of  the  suders’  prof- 
its or  by  charging  the  suders  exorbitant  prices  to  rent 
houses  or  stalls.  (Mayer,  Belonging,  pp.  86-87) 


JUNE  10, 1777 


ON  COMMISSARY  General  Joseph  Trumbull’s 

recommendation.  Congress  passed  new  regulations 
for  the  Commissary  Department,  dividing  the  com- 
missary’s purchasing  and  distributing  functions  into 
two  separate  departments:  the  Department  of  the 
Commissary  General  of  Purchases  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Commissary  General  of  Issues.  Each 
department  would  report  to  a congressional  com- 
mittee. (Porter  and  Wilson,  “Guide,”  p.  47;  Hucles, 
Haversack,  p.  2;  Wright,  Continental  Army,  p.  114) 


JUNE  18, 1777 


CONGRESS  retained  Trumbull  as  the  commissary 
general  of  purchases  and  assigned  him  four  assis- 
tants. Charles  Stewart  became  commissary  general 
of  issues,  with  three  deputies.  At  the  same  rime. 
Congress  angered  Trumbull  and  his  deputies  by 
changing  their  compensation  from  a commission 
system  to  straight  salary.  (Porter  and  Wilson, 
“Guide,”  p.  47;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  2) 


JUNE  19, 1777 


AS  A RESULT  of  the  previous  day’s  events, 
Trumbull’s  department  was  beset  with  resignations. 
In  iU  health  and  resentful  over  the  salary  dispute,  he 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  position.  He  later  said  he 
would  not  serve  beyond  August  20.  The  field  com- 
manders lost  much  of  their  control  over  subsistence. 
(Weigley,  U.S.  Army,  pp.  54-56) 


JULY  25, 1777 


THE  BOARD  OF  WAR  was  empowered  to  con- 
tract for  beer,  cider,  vegetables,  soap,  vinegar,  and 
sauerkraut.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  128) 


AUG.  5, 1777 


WILLIAM  BUCHANAN  was  appointed  as 
Trumbull’s  successor  as  commissary  general  of  pur- 
chases. (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  2) 


OCT.  17, 1777 


GEN.  John  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  British 
army  of  six  thousand  men  to  Gen.  Horatio 
Gates  at  Saratoga,  New  York.  This  battle  proved 
to  be  the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution.  It  con- 
vinced the  French  that  the  Revolution  could  be 
won  and  prompted  them  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  Americans  (see  entry  for  Feb.  6,  1778). 
Burgoyne’s  surrender  was  prompted  in  large  part 
by  a lack  of  food.  His  army’s  subsistence  supplies 
from  Montreal  had  been  cut  off  Burgoyne’s  men 
were  close  to  starvation,  and  had  taken  to  earing 
their  horses. 


NOV.  7, 1777 


COL.  Thomas  Mifflin  ended  his  second  tour  as 
quartermaster  general. 


DEC.  19, 1777  - 
JUNE  19, 1778 


THIS  WAS  the  infamous  winter  encampment  at 
VaUey  Forge,  Pennsylvania.  Like  the  British 
defeat  at  Saratoga,  this  logistical  nightmare  echoed 
the  importance  of  subsistence  supply.  British  con- 
trol of  Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  beef-producing  sec- 
tions of  the  middle  states  made  supplying 
Washington’s  Army  very  difficult.  Philadelphia 
butchers  and  the  British  army  outbid  the  American 
Army  for  what  meat  was  available.  When  a storm 
hit  in  February  1778,  the  men  subsisted  for  days  on 
“fire-cake  and  water.”  Of  Washington’s  11,000 
men,  2,500  died;  another  2,000  deserted.  (W’eigley, 
U.S.  Army,  pp.  54-55;  Dickson,  Chow,  p.  6) 


1777  - 1783 


JAN.  26, 1778 


FOR  THE  REMAINDER  of  the  Revolution, 
officials  in  the  Commissary  Department  placed 
orders  with  civilian  contractors  and  left  the  delivery 
and  distribution  to  the  contractors.  Unfortunately, 
this  system  did  not  work  well.  Congress  had 
absolutely  no  authority,  other  than  to  beg  the  states 
to  help,  but  it  was  too  much  responsibility  and  too 
centralized  a problem  for  the  thirteen  states.  They 
had  thirteen  different  methods  and  thirteen  differ- 
ent bureaucracies.  Maj.  J.  Burnett  complained  in 
1780;  “Congress  has  left  it  in  the  power  of  the 
states  to  starve  the  Army  at  pleasure.”  (E.  Wayne 
Carp,  To  Starve  the  Army  at  Pleasure:  Continental  Army 
Administration  and  American  Political  Culture,  1775  - 
1783,  p.  1) 


±■^78 

DURING  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  Washing- 
ton ordered  each  brigade  to  hire  a sutler,  whose 
liquors  would  be  subject  to  inspection.  Any  sutler 
found  to  have  adulterated  his  liquor  or  to  have  sold 
it  above  the  prescribed  price  was  subject  to  discipli- 


FEB.  3, 1778 


FEB.  6, 1778 


MARCH  2, 1778 


MARCH  20, 1778 


MARCH  28, 1778 


APRIL  1778 


APRIL  9, 1778 


nary  action,  including  loss  of  stock.  Washington 
expected  sutlers  to  sell  only  to  their  assigned 
brigades.  He  also  began  fixing  prices  and  authoriz- 
ing sales  of  certain  items.  Leaf  tobacco  and  hard 
soap  were  among  the  first  items  cleared  for  sale. 
(Mayer,  Belonging,  pp.  89,  92) 

Though  he  was  wary  of  sutlers,  Washington 
protected  their  interests  as  well  as  the  Army’s  when 
he  forbade  the  sale  of  any  liquor  by  anyone  other 
than  an  authorized  sutler  within  a seven-mile  radius 
of  a military  camp.  (Mayer,  Belonging,  p.  89) 

It  may  seem  strange  that  at  Valley  Forge,  more 
attention  would  be  given  to  alcohol  than  to  food, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time, 
strong  spirits  were  believed  to  have  numerous 
health  benefits.  At  Valley  Forge,  hquor  was 
apparently  one  thing  the  men  could  still  get,  at 
least  until  February,  when  the  Army  was  on  the 
verge  of  starvation. 

OFFICERS  who  distributed  public  stores  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  attesting  to  their  honesty 
and  loyalty.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  2) 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  United  States  and 
France  signed  a treaty  of  mutual  assistance,  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  The  French  formally  recognized 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  United 
States.  In  June,  they  would  agree  to  assist  the 


Americans  in  the  war  against  England. 


MAJ.  GEN.  Nathaniel 
Greene  was  appointed  quarter- 
master general. 


Maj.  Gen. 
Nathaniel 
Greene 


AUTHORIZED  prices,  fixed 
by  Washington  and  the  officers 
commanding  brigades,  were 
established  for  liquor,  tobacco, 
paper,  ham,  bacon,  coffee,  sugar,  and  claret.  (Mayer, 
Belonging,  p.  92) 


TO  ESTABLISH  more  control  over  the  sutlers’ 
activities,  Washington  ordered  brigade  commanders 
to  give  him  the  names  of  their  sutlers.  He  also  fixed 
prices  on  more  items.  By  June  1779,  regulated  mer- 
chandise in  the  2nd  Continental  Artillery  included 
all  the  items  listed  in  the  March  28  entry  plus  rum. 
(Mayer,  Belonging,  pp.  89,  92) 


JEREMIAH  WADSWORTH  became  commis- 
sary general  of  purchases.  (Weigley,  U.S.  Army, 
pp.  54-56) 


WILLIAM  Buchanan  re- 
signed as  commissary  general 
of  purchases.  (Hucles,  Haver- 
sack, p.  2) 


1779:  VINCENNES  . One  hundred  and  thirty  Americans  under  George  Rogers 
Clark  surrounded  and  captured  Fort  Sackville  at  Vincennes  in  the  Illinois  Territory  on 
February  23.  By  April  of  that  same  year,  the  task  of  supplying  soldiers  in  the  field  became 
more  difficult  when  subsistence  money  was  deemed  insufficient  due  to  inflation.  Rum, 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  states  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 
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APRIL  14, 1778 


JUNE  2, 1778 


REGULATIONS  for  1778  passed.  They  restored 
the  commission  system  of  paying  the  commissary 
agents  and  also  allowed  the  commissary  general  of 
purchases  to  appoint  and  remove  any  officers 
under  him.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  2;  Weigley,  U.S. 
Army,  pp.  54-56) 

SUBSISTENCE  wages  were  allowed  in  lieu  of 
radons  to  officers.  On  Nov.  24,  1778,  this  was  equated 
at  33  cents  per  ration.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  128) 


NOVEMBER 

1778 


A BRIGADE  court-martial  sentenced  sutler  John 
McGraugh  to  one  hundred  lashes,  “well  laid  on,” 
for  abusing  and  defrauding  a local  citizen.  The  sutler 
also  had  to  reimburse  the  citizen,  and  was  jailed  until 
he  revealed  his  accomplices.  (Mayer,  Belonging,  p.  96) 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  a severe  punish- 
ment. Thirty  lashes  were  enough  to  make  the 
strongest  man  lose  consciousness;  a hundred  lashes, 
at  once,  could  be  a death  sentence. 


1779 


APRIL  14, 1779 


SUBSISTENCE  money  was  deemed  insufficient 
due  to  inflation.  States  were  to  supply  rum,  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  2) 


OCT.  10, 1779 


WADSWORTH  resigned  as  commissary  general  of 
purchases,  effective  January  1,  1780.  (Hucles, 
Haversack,  p.  3) 


NOV.  25, 1779 


COMMISSARIES  of  Purchase  and  Issues  were 
placed  under  the  Board  of  War.  (Hucles,  Haversack, 
pp.  10,  129) 


DEC.  1, 1779  - 
SPRING  1780 


WASHINGTON’S  army  endured  one  of  the  the 
worst  winters  of  the  eighteenth  century  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Multiple  storms,  includ- 
ing one  lasting  four  days,  piled  snow  in  huge  drifts, 
delaying  shipments  of  provisions.  The  frigid 
weather  discouraged  desertion  and  prevented  the 
spread  of  disease.  Disease  or  malnourishment  did 
claim  two  hundred  lives,  and  hundreds  more 
deserted,  but  this  was  far  fewer  than  at  Valley 
Forge,  where  the  army  had  learned  lessons  in  sur- 
vival it  now  put  to  good  use.  Still,  by  May,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  said  the  men  were 
“reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation.”  Local 
farmers  provided  grain,  and  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants sent  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour.  (Weigley, 
U.S.  Army,  pp.  56-57;  Alan  Stein,  Eric  Olsen,  & 
Joni  Rowe,  War  Comes  to  Morristown,  pp.  29-35;  J.  P. 
Martin,  Private  Yankee  Doodle,  pp.  165-75) 


JAN.  1, 1780 


1780 

THE  REGULATION  of  1780  passed.  It  estab- 
lished a fixed  salary  for  the  commissary  general  of 
purchases:  $4,000,  plus  six  rations  a day  and  forage 
for  four  horses.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  1 29) 


JAN.  12, 1780 


EPHRAIM  BLAINE  became  commissary  general 
of  purchases.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  3) 


FEB.  25, 1780 


THE  COLLAPSE  of  the  Continental  currency 
forced  Congress  to  reorganize  the  food  and  forage 
procurement  system  on  barter  basis.  Each  state  was 
to  be  assigned  a quota  of  commissary  supplies, 
which  would  be  credited  against  its  quota  of  money 
to  be  raised  for  Congress. 

Known  as  the  system  of  “specific  supplies,”  this 
method  was  so  complex  that  it  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  misery  at  Morristown.  Too  many  supplies 
were  on  hand,  leading  to  spoilage  and  waste. 
(Weigley,  U.S.  Army,  pp.  56-57;  Hucles,  Haversack, 
pp.  10-11,  129) 


MARCH  11, 1780 

JULY  26, 1780 

AUG.  5, 1780 
SEPT.  16, 1780 

1781 


OFFICERS’  SERVANTS  became  eligible  to 
receive  subsistence  as  given  to  enlisted  men.  (Hucles, 
Haversack,  p.  3) 

MAJ.  GEN.  Nathaniel 
Greene  stepped  down  as  quar- 
termaster general. 

COL.  Timothy  Pickering  was 

appointed  quartermaster  general. 

THE  COMMANDANT  of 

the  post  at  West  Point,  New 
York,  announced,  “Any  Sutler 
who  shall  hereafter  refuse  to 
sell  for  Continental  money  may  depend  on  having 
his  effects  seized,  and  be  obliged  to  quit  the  Point 
[r/V].”  (Mayer,  Belonging,  p.  93) 

1781 

BRIGADE  quartermasters  began  exercising  more 
control  over  merchants  in  and  around  camps.  This 
policy  set  a precedent  for  the  future  relationship 
between  quartermasters  and  those  who  conducted 
the  retail  sale  of  food  to  the  Army.  (Mayer, 
Belonging,  p.  93) 


Col.  Timothy 
Pickering 


JULY  10, 1781 


CONGRESS  moved  the  Commissary  of  Purchases 
to  the  superintendent  of  finance,  Robert  Morris, 
who  was  directed  to  obtain  supplies  by  contract. 
This  change  ended  the  commissariat  system. 


A SOLDIEir^S  RATION  at  the  end  of  j 

ti|^  Revolution.  By  this  time,  a soiUter’s  datly  ' ^ 

' ra^jon  consisted  of  1 pound  of  beef  or  three^ 
quarters  of  a pound  of  pork,  per  day.  Milk,  but<  I 
.t^r^  and  fish  completely  disappeared  from  the 
’ fatlon.  Army  Center  for  Military  History  \ 


(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  3) 


OCT.  19, 1781 


1782 


l/.S.  Military  History:  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered 
his  army  to  Gen.  George  Washington  at  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  assuring  American  independence. 

1782 

Food  Technology:  The  seed-planting  machine  invent- 
ed by  Jethro  TuU  (Great  Britain)  resulted  in  larger  har- 
vests and  less  wasted  seed.  (Martin  Elkort,  T/je  Secret  Hife 
of  Food,  p.  22) 


MARCH  2, 1783 


SEVERAL  GENERALS,  brigade  commanders,  and 
regimental  officers  met  to  establish  regulations  regard- 
ing sutlers.  Washington  approved  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  numbers  of  sutlers,  licensing  requirements, 
sales  prices  and  practices,  the  restriction  on  unlicensed 
sutlers,  and  the  designation  of  market  days  and  paydays. 
(Mayer,  belonging,  p.  93) 


MARCH  24, 1783 


WASHINGTON  suggested  that  regimental  gar- 
dens supplement  the  soldiers’  diet.  (Hucles, 
Haversack,  p.  3) 


SEPT.  3, 1783 


U.S.  Military  History:  The  Treaty  of  Paris 

ended  the  Revolution  and  recognked  American 
independence.  During  the  war,  an  estimated  4,435 
Americans  died  of  combat-related  deaths  and 
6,188  were  wounded.  An  estimated  20,000 
American  servicemen  died  of  non-combat  causes. 

1784 

THE  DAILY  ration’s  meat  component  was 
reduced  to  1 pound  of  beef,  or  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  pork,  per  day.  Milk,  butter,  and 
fish  disappeared  from  the  ration.  (Cassidy, 
Products  for  the  Army,  p.  1;  J.  Dyer,  Subsistence 
Supply,  11-1) 

17b5 

Food  Technology:  Englishman  J.  Ransome 

invented  the  cast-iron  plow. 


JULY  20, 1785 


THE  POSITION  of  commissary  of  military 
stores  was  abolished.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  3) 


JULY  25, 1785 


COL.  Timothy  Pickering  stepped  down  as 
quartermaster  general.  Apparentiy,  another  was 
not  appointed  until  March  4,  1791. 


MAY  25  - 
SEPT.  17, 1787 


U.S.  History:  The  Constitutional  Convention 

was  held  in  Philadelphia. 


JUNE  21, 1788 


U.S.  History:  New  Hampshire  became  the 
ninth  state  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  guarantee- 
ing its  adoption. 


MARCH  4, 1789 


U.S.  History:  The  new  Constitution  went  into 
effect. 


APRIL  6, 1789 


U.S.  History:  The  first  congressional  ses- 
sions began  in  New  York  City,  the  nation’s  first 
capital. 


APRIL  30, 1789 


U.S.  History:  George  Washington  was  inaugu- 
rated as  the  nation’s  first  president. 


JULY  11, 1789 


World  History:  French  Revolution.  Parisians 
began  open  revolt,  leading  to  the  storming  of 
the  Bastille  prison  on  July  14.  Within  five  years, 
the  French  monarchy  was  thrown  out,  and  the 
resulting  “Reign  of  Terror”  executed  thousands, 
among  them  were  King  Louis  XVI  and  his 
queen,  Marie-Antoinette. 
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AUG.  7, 1789 


APRIL  30, 1790 


AUGUST  4, 1790 


MARCH  1791 


MARCH  4, 1791 


1792  - 1795 


APRIL  19, 1792 


JUNE  7, 1794 


CONGRESS  created  the  War  Department.  Army 
supply  functions  were  vested  with  the  secretary  of 
war.  (Barriger,  hegslative  History^  p.  25) 

1790 

Food  Technology:  Thomas  Harris  and  John 
Long  of  Great  Britain  patented  a refrigeration 
machine.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  22) 

THE  MILITARY  Peace  Establishment  Act  provid- 
ed one  pound  of  fresh  beef  or  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  pork  per  man  per  day.  This  legislation 
marked  the  first  time  the  new  U.S.  constitutional 
government  had  directly  dealt  with  the  ration. 
(Cassidy,  Froducts  for  the  Army,  p.  1) 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  Revenue  Cutters  Service, 
predecessor  of  the  Coast  Guard,  was  formed. 


1791 

RECOGNIZING  the  need  for  sutlers  whenever 
commissaries  weren’t  available  on  frontier  posts, 
commanders  and  government  officials  began  to 
license  trustworthy  merchants.  (Samuel  L.  Cushing, 
‘Subsistence  Department:  Splendid  Record  of  the 
Personnel  of  the  Corps,”  in  Army  (&  Navy  Register,  7 
Sep  1895;  Risch,  Support,  p.  10) 

THE  GOVERNMENT  contracted  with  civilian 
suppliers  to  provide  food  to  troops  at  Fort  Pitt, 
Pennsylvania.  Because  of  the  time  and  distance 
involved  in  transporting  the 
rations,  the  contract  was  beset 
with  fraud,  embezzlement,  inferi- 
or food  quality,  and  spoilage. 

(Cushing,  “Subsistence  Depart- 
ment,” p.  17;  Risch,  Support, 

p.  10) 

SAMUEL  Hodgdon  became 
quartermaster  general. 


Samuel 

Hodgdon 


1792 

U.S.  Miiitary  History:  The  United  States  was  at  war 
with  Native  American  tribes  in  the  old  Northwest 
Territory  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin). 

JAMES  O’HARA  replaced  Hodgdon  as  quarter- 
master general. 

1794 

I CONGRESS  gave  the  president  limited  power  to 


FEB.  23, 1795 


MARCH  3, 1795 


MAY  30, 1796 


JUNE  1, 1796 


MAY  - OCT.  1797 


APRIL  30, 1798 


JULY  16, 1798 


1798  - 1800 


increase  the  daily  ration  whenever,  in  his  opinion, 
the  circumstances  warranted. 

The  act  also  augmented  the  basic  ration  for 
troops  on  the  frontier.  (Barriger,  Legislative  Histoy,  p. 
30;  Cassidy,  Froducts  for  the  Army,  pA,fn  4;  J.  Dyer, 
Subsistence  Supply,  II- 1;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  3) 

1795 

“PURVEYOR  of  Public  Supplies”  was  the  title 
of  the  Treasury  Department  employee  who  secured 
supplies.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  129) 

CONGRESS  repealed  all  existing  legislation 
regarding  rations,  reestablishing  the  former  NCO 
ration  of  1 pound  of  beef,  three-fourths  pound  of 
pork,  1 pound  of  bread  or  flour,  and  a full  gill  (4 
ounces)  of  rum,  brandy,  or  whiskey. 

Troops  on  the  Western  frontier  were  to  receive  an 
additional  2 ounces  of  flour  and  2 ounces  of  beef 
Cash  could  be  substituted  for  items  in  the  daily 
ration,  since  listed  ration  items  were  frequently  out  of 
stock.  (Cassidy,  Froducts  for  the 
Army,  p.  1;  Barriger,  Legislative 
History,  p.  31;  J.  Dyer,  Subsistence 
Supply,  11-2) 

1796 

O’HARA  stepped  down  as 
quartermaster  general. 

MAJ.  GEN.  John  Wilkins  Jr. 

became  quartermaster  general. 

1797 

U.S.  Miiitary  History:  The 

launching  of  the  frigates  United 
States,  Constellation,  and 
Constituticar  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  U.S.  Nav)t 

±798 

U.S.  Miiitary  History:  The 

Navy  Department  was  estab- 
lished. 


James  O’Hara 


Maj.  Gen. 
John  Wilkins  Jr. 


FEAR  of  a possible  war  with  France  prompted 
Congress  to  return  control  of  the  Commissary 
Department  to  the  War  Department.  (Barriger, 
Legislative  History,  p.  29;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  4) 

U.S.  Miiitary  History:  The  United  States  was 
involved  in  a quasi-war  on  the  high  seas  with 
France. 


A 


LONG  LINES  OF  SUPPLY. 

Because  the  Mexican  War  was  fought  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  some  of  the 
beef  the  American  Army  ate  was  actually  sup- 
plied by  Mexican  contractors-one  of  whom 
was  the  infamous  Santa  Anna. 
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“We  have ...  lost  more  men  by  the  badness  of  the  provisions,  than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy." 

— Maj.  Gen.  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  December  1814 


DISASTERS 

1801  - 1860 

AND  REFORMS 


NO  ONE  KNEW  IT  IN  1801,  but  the  evolution  of  commis- 
saries was  about  to  begin  in  earnest.  The  failures  of  Valley 
Forge  and  Morristown  had  taken  place  years  earlier,  but  in 
the  intervening  years,  no  one  seemed  to  have  learned  any  lessons 
from  them.  Although  armies  were  expected  to  “travel  on  their  stom- 
achs,” incompetence,  ignorance,  or  sheer  neglect  would  keep  those 
stomachs  empty. 

Not  that  the  War  Department  didn’t  make  some  efforts.  To  ease 
the  soldiers’  burdens,  the  military  allowed  laundresses  who  accom- 
panied the  Army— usually  these  were  soldiers’  wives— a daily  ration. 
The  ration  was  supposedly  improved,  but  the  men,  despite  their 
meager  pay,  were  expected  to  purchase  extra  goods  from  sutlers  or 
farmers. 
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"OUR  LOSSES,  in  the  late  [War  of  1812]  and 
revolutionary  wars,  from  this  cause  were 
probably  much  greater  than  from  the  sword. 
However  well  qualified  for  war  In  other 
respects.  In  the  mere  capacity  of  bearing  pri- 
vations, we  are  inferior  to  most  nations.  An 
American  would  starve  on  what  a Tartar 
would  live  In  comfort.”  - secretary  of  War  John  C. 
Calhoun,  referring  to  problems  with  the  military  ration. 


Secretary  of  War  Henry  Dearborn 
experimented  with  substituting  malt  liquor 
and  light  wines  for  spirits  in  the  ration,  but 
this,  like  so  many  other  well-intentioned 
experiments,  failed.  The  troops  preferred 
the  hard  liquor. 

The  Military  Peace  Establishment  Act 
of  1802  provided  for  three  military  agents 
and  their  assistants  to  purchase,  receive, 
and  forward  all  military  stores  and  other 
articles.  Trouble  began  immediately 
because  the  agents  had  no  military  rank 
and  were  not  directly  accountable  to  the 
War  Department.  Simultaneously,  the 
Quartermaster  General’s  Department  and 
the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
were  eliminated. 

A few  years  later,  supplies  were  to  be 
purchased  on  the  open  market,  or  through 
a system  of  advertised  bids.  An  open  mar- 
ket welcomed  contractors,  not  all  of  whom 
were  capable  or  trustworthy. 

DISASTER  IN  LOUISIANA 

A scandalous  disaster  at  a peacetime 
encampment  occurred  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  February  1809,  Brig.  Gen.  James 
Wilkinson  arrived  with  more  than  two 
thousand  troops  at  Terre  aux  Boeufs, 
Louisiana,  near  New  Orleans.  Their  camp, 
placed  on  low  ground,  was  Literally  plagued 
by  improper  sanitation.  These  conditions, 
when  combined  with  a rising  river  and  an 
unhealthy  climate,  resulted  in  a disaster. 

Terrible  provisions  made  things  far 
worse.  The  subsistence  contractor  supplied 
sour,  infested,  and  wormy  bread;  bad  and 
infested  flour;  and  spoiled  meat.  He  even 
disguised  the  bad  flour  by  mixing  it  with 
sweet  flour,  a clear  indication  that  he  knew 
exactly  how  bad  the  provisions  were. 

Wilkinson  seemed  oblivious  to  the 
problem,  and  turned  a blind  eye  to  it  until 
men  started  dying  in  large  numbers.  By 
January  1810,  more  than  forty  officers  and 
a thousand  men  had  either  resigned  or  per- 
ished. There  were  also  169  deserters. 

Most  of  the  evidence  indicates  that 
W'ilkinson  not  only  knew  about  the  bad  sit- 
uation, he  was  actually  in  cahoots  with  the 
contractor  and  was  getting  a kickback. 
Wilkinson  had  previously  come  under  sus- 


picion of  conspiring  with  Aaron  Burr  to 
commit  treason.  Terre  aux  Boeufs  was  just 
the  latest  scandal  to  stain  his  reputation. 

As  a direct  result  of  the  losses  at  Terre 
aux  Boeufs,  the  military  agent  system  was 
abolished  in  1812  and  was  replaced  by  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Office  of  the 
Commissary  General  under  the  Office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General.  Unfortunately, 
no  appreciable  improvements  took  place, 
and  conditions  during  the  War  of  1812 
were  not  much  better  than  they  had  been 
during  the  Revolution. 

CALHOUN’S  REFORMS 

The  War  of  1812  brought  no  changes  in 
the  ration,  and  camp  conditions  were  gen- 
erally grim.  Shortly  after  the  war,  however, 
things  finally  started  to  happen.  Privations 
suffered  by  the  Army  before  and  during  the 
war,  as  well  as  during  a campaign  against 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  became 
public  knowledge  during  postwar  hearings 
in  1818.  Government  officials  were  up  in 
arms  over  the  need  for  ample,  quality  food 
for  the  Army.  Changes  were  bound  to 
occur,  especially  after  the  House  said  the 
nature  of  the  contracting  system  was  itself 
“political  and  vicious.” 

The  war  was  nearly  over  when,  in 
December  1814,  two  noteworthy  events 
occurred.  First,  Congress  required  the  issue 
of  Army  rations  to  seamen  or  Marines 
cooperating  with  land  troops,  upon  requisi- 
tion. Second,  a letter  sent  to  Secretary  of 
War  James  Monroe  by  Gen.  Edmund  P. 
Gaines  stated  his  belief  that  the  Army  had 
lost  more  men  during  the  War  of  1812  due 
to  faulty  rations  than  enemy  gunfire. 

The  new  secretary  of  war,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  agreed.  Calhoun  was  intelligent 


and  energetic  enough  to  recognize  that 
something  simply  had  to  be  done  to  prop- 
erly feed  the  Army.  He  urged  Congress  to 
reorganize  the  Commissary  General’s 
Office  and  make  it  a separate  bureau  in 
Washington.  Congress  agreed,  and  the 
bureau  was  named  the  Subsistence 
Department.  Congress  viewed  this  as  an 
experiment  and  initially  limited  its  life  to 
five  years,  but  it  would  later  be  renewed  for 
many  years  afterward. 

The  purchase  and  issue  of  provisions 
became  a purely  military  operation  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war.  At 
Calhoun’s  urging,  a more  nutritious  daily 
ration  was  adopted.  Vegetables  (primarily 
peas),  rice,  and  bacon  were  added  to  the 
ration.  Calhoun  also  endorsed  cornmeal 
over  wheat  bread,  probably  because  it 
stayed  edible  longer.  Since  there  was  no 
way  to  ship  fresh  vegetables,  the  War 
Department  issued  an  order  requiring 
troops  at  all  permanent  posts  to  cultivate 
their  own  vegetable  gardens.  All  frontier  or 
outlying  posts  were  also  to  raise  grain,  and 
Western  frontier  posts  received  Calhoun’s 
approval  to  supplement  the  ration  with 
buffalo  meat. 

Although  these  changes  helped  to  create 
a healthier  diet  for  the  soldiers,  reducing 
the  cost  of  transporting  military  supplies 
was  actually  the  primary  concern.  How- 
ever, Calhoun’s  critics  predictably  com- 
plained that  soldiers  were  being  improperly 
used  as  farmers.  Similar  complaints  were 
later  made  by  twentieth-century  critics  who 
would  charge  that  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
being  improperly  used  as  grocers. 

In  1818,  Calhoun’s  annual  report  reiter- 
ated Gaines’  earlier  assessment  that  during 
the  War  of  1812,  the  United  States  suffered 
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more  losses  due  to  poor  rations  than  to 
enemy  action.  What  he  went  on  to  state  is 
even  truer  today  than  it  was  at  that  time; 

“0»r people,  even  the  poorest,  being  accustomed 
to  a plentiful  mode  of  living,  require,  to  preserve 
their  health,  a continuation,  in  a considerable 
degree,  of  the  same  habits  of  life,  in  a camp;  and 
a sudden  and  great  departure  from  it  subjects  them, 
as  is  proved  by  experience,  to  great  mortaliy.  Our 
losses,  in  the  late  [1812]  and  revolutionary  wars, 
from  this  cause  were  probably  much  greater  than 
from  the  sword.  However  well  qualified  for  war  in 
other  respects,  in  the  mere  capacity  of  bearing  pri- 
vations, we  are  inferior  to  most  nations.  An 
American  would  starve  on  what  a Tartar  would 
live  in  comfort.  ” 

Largely  as  a result  of  Calhoun’s  efforts, 
the  old  subsistence  contracts  were  allowed 
to  expire.  The  reorganized  commissariat 
system  began  to  function  in  1819,  and  the 
Subsistence  Department  was  established  in 
1820.  It  took  another  fifteen  years,  but 
Congress  eventually  made  the  department 
permanent  in  1835. 

During  Calhoun’s  tenure  as  secretary  of 
war,  two  key  figures  began  lifelong  terms  in 
1818:  Col.  George  Gibson,  who  had 
already  served  as  quartermaster  general, 
became  commissary  general  of  subsis- 
tence, and  held  the  post  for  forty-three 
years,  until  his  death  in  September  1861. 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  jesup  became  quarter- 
master general  and  served  for  forty-two 
years,  until  his  death  in  June  1860. 

THE  NAVY  RATION 

The  Navy  ration  wasn’t  much  better  than 
the  Army’s,  but  it  had  several  distinct 
advantages.  The  Navy’s  version  provided  a 
little  more  variety,  and,  unlike  their  Army 
brethren  in  the  field,  the  sailors  always  had 
someone  cooking  for  them  whenever  they 
were  aboard  ship.  Navy  cooks  usually 
worked  in  galleys  that  were  reasonably  well 
equipped.  Whether  they  were  full  time  or 
on  assigned  temporary  duty.  Navy  cooks 
tended  to  get  better  at  their  craft  the  longer 
they  kept  at  it.  Lucky  was  the  crew  that  had 
an  old  hand  for  a cook — at  least,  that  is,  if 
he  was  neither  embittered  nor  bored. 

The  official  Navy  ration  of  the  years 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  consisted  of  4 
pounds  of  beef  and  3 of  pork  per  week. 


THE  MILITARY 
RETAIL  BUSINESS 


In  the  mid  1 820s,  the  government 
got  involved  in  the  military  retail 
sales  business.  Army  regulations 


AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  suffered  from  lack 

of  quality  rations  during  the  campaign  against  the 
Seminole  Indians.  U.S.  Amy  center  for  Military  History 


Almost  surprisingly,  it  included  no  fish, 
presumably  because  the  men  could  provide 
this  part  of  the  meal  on  their  own.  The 
Navy  ration  also  included  1 pound  of 
flour,  1 pound  of  rice,  and  6 pounds  of  the 
infamous  Navy  biscuit  (their  answer  to 
hardtack).  The  biscuit  ration  was  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  a loaf  of  bread  per 
man  per  day.  As  long  as  the  biscuits  were 
not  infested  with  maggots  or  weevils,  the 
men  didn’t  go  hungry. 

There  was  also  nearly  1 pound  of  sugar 
to  go  with  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa;  4 ounces 
of  butter;  another  4 ounces  of  cheese;  a 
pint  and  a half  of  the  famous  Navy  beans, 
a half  pint  each  of  molasses  and  vinegar; 
and  a pint  and  a half  of  “spirits,”  which 
usually  meant  rum.  The  ration’s  saving 
grace  was  8 ounces  of  pickles  or  cranber- 
ries per  week.  The  men  preferred 
the  cranberries,  as  they  added 
some  flavor  to  the  drab  ration 
and  were  known  to  be  a preventa- 
tive for  scurvy.  However,  the 
pickles  apparently  kept  better  on 
the  voyage. 

Anything  the  men  needed  in 
addition  to  the  ration  would  have 
to  be  purchased  at  various  ports  of 
call,  particularly  from  the  local 
bumboats.  These  fulfilled  the 
same  function  for  the  Navy  as  sut- 
lers did  for  the  Army.  The  bum- 
boaters  did  not  suffer  from  the 
miserable  reputations  that  plagued 
the  sutlers.  The  whole  concept  of 
men  on  deck  purchasing  goods 
from  people  in  small  boats 
worked  well  in  the  era  when  sailing 
ships  came  singly  to  harbor,  and 
the  ships’  decks  were  reasonably 
accessible  from  water  level.  The 
method  had  been  used  for  cen- 
turies, and  would  only  come  to  an 
end  with  the  advent  of  large,  steel 
ships  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


of  1825-26  first  published  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  subsistence  items  to 
officers.  The  regulations  allowed  the  assis- 
tant commissaries  to  make  sales  from 
Subsistence  Department  warehouses  at 
certain  frontier  posts  in  Florida  and  on  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  at  “cost  price  plus  trans- 
portation expenses.” 

Perhaps  modern  critics  of  the  commis- 
saries who  point  to  “original  intent”  are 
thinking  of  this  particular  regulation,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  these  sales 
stores  did  not  sell  to  men  of  all  ranks. 
Instead,  the  sales  from  subsistence  ware- 
houses went  to  officers  only.  Ironically, 
sales  could  be  made  only  to  officers  and 
only  for  their  own  use.  Those  who  benefit- 
ed most  from  the  nation’s  new  concern 
over  soldiers’  welfare  were  those  who  suf- 
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fered  the  least  in  terms  of  housing  and 
provisions. 

Still,  this  regulation  established  the  basic 
principles  of  modern  sales  commissaries. 
They  were  to  sell  goods  to  uniformed  sol- 
diers, charging  “cost”  or  “contract”  price 
for  those  goods.  The  post’s  commanding 
officer  was  given  a great  deal  of  discretion 
in  determining  whether  such  sales  were 
necessary.  He  stiU  had  to  clear  the  sales 
with  his  superiors,  but  the  regulations  for 
1834-35  specified  that  sales  to  officers 
could  be  carried  out  “at  all  posts  on  the 
Sabine,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Upper  Miss- 
issippi, and  all  other  posts  ivhere  special  per- 
mission is  granted.  ” 


SUTLERS 

The  regulations  also  covered  sutlers,  stating 
they  should  have  a “definite  and  res- 
pectable rank,”  doing  business  according  to 
uniform  regulations.  While  the  War  De- 
partment expected  them  to  make  a profit, 
sutlers  had  to  charge  the  same  prices  to 
officers  and  enlisted,  could  not  extend 
credit  beyond  50  percent  of  a soldier’s 
monthly  pay,  and  could  not  sell  enlisted 
troops  any  sort  of  consumable  alcohol. 
They  could  collect  on  credit  accounts  from 
the  soldiers’  pay  at  the  pay  table. 

There  would  be  only  one  sutler  per  post, 
and  he  would  be  appointed  by  the  secretary 
of  war.  If  there  was  a spare  building  on 


post,  the  sutler  would  be  allowed  to  use  it; 
if  not,  he  was  permitted  to  construct  one. 
In  return,  every  two  months  the  sutler 
would  be  assessed  a maximum  of  15  cents 
for  every  officer  and  enlisted  man  at  the 
post.  These  funds  would  support  various 
charitable  causes  on  post,  such  as  relief  to 
widows  or  orphans  of  officers  or  enlisted 
men,  relief  to  disabled  soldiers,  education 
of  soldiers’  children,  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  post  library,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  post  band.  This  assessment 
appears  to  be  the  beginning  of  a practice 
that  would  later  become  commissary  assis- 
tance to,  and  exchange  support  of,  morale, 
welfare,  and  recreation  programs. 


1989:  THE  OLD  STORE  at  F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming,  shown  here  two 
years  after  being  repiaced  by  a new  commissary,  afcoms  photo,  dsca  historical  nie 


Commissaries  in  Stabies,  Barns,  and  Riding  Haiis 


IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  and  nineteenth  centuries,  stables,  barns, 
and  riding  halls  were  among  the  most  common  buildings  on  Army 
posts.  VUien  the  cavalry,  along  with  horse-drawn  wagons  and  cais- 
sons, eventually  became  obsolete,  these  structures  were  available  for 
other  uses.  Frequentiy,  they  were  turned  into  commissary  sales  facilities. 

Among  the  best  known  was  the  West  Riding  Hall  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  built  in  1907-08.  It  was  a commissary  from  1971-97,  and 
received  “Best  Large  Store”  awards  from  both  the  Troop  Support 
Agency  (TSA)  and  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency.  Right  across  the 
street  was  a combined  barracks  and  stable,  built  in  1905,  that  had 


served  as  a commissary  from  1958-71.  Both  buildings  are  now  pre- 
served as  part  of  the  historic  district  that  comprises  Fort  Riley’s  “old 
post.”  (See  pages  72-73)  In  Oklahoma,  Fort  Sill  opened  “a  gleaming 
supermarket”  in  1953  inside  what  had  once  been  a 1911 -vintage  stable. 
Equipped  with  twelve  registers  to  move  1 3,500  line  items,  it  stayed  in 
business  until  1975. 

From  1961-87,  the  commissary  at  F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base, 
Wyoming,  also  occupied  a riding  hall.  Like  Fort  Riley’s,  it  was  built  in 
1907,  when  the  base  was  still  a cavalry  post  named  Fort  D.  A.  Russell. 
Helping  design  the  store  to  be  placed  inside  the  riding  hall  was  Air 
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Post  commanders  could  appoint  sutlers 
on  a temporary  basis,  and  were  expected  to 
form  a council  of  administration  to  meet 
every  two  months.  The  council  would  pre- 
scribe such  items  as  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  groceries  that  the  sutler  would  be 
required  to  keep  on  hand.  Commanders 
could  also  examine  the  sutier’s  ledgers, 
papers,  weights,  and  measures. 

NEW  RESTRICTIONS 

In  1832,  President  Andrew  Jackson, 
exercising  power  granted  by  the  changes 
made  in  1818,  ordered  rum  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Army’s  daily  ration.  Coffee  and 
sugar  were  to  serve  as  substitutes  and  were 


provided  at  the  daily  rate  of  4 pounds  cof- 
fee and  8 pounds  sugar  per  hundred  men. 
Six  years  later.  Congress  agreed  and 
removed  all  liquor  from  the  Army’s  ration. 

New  restrictions  were  placed  upon  sut- 
lers in  1840-41.  Because  of  the  huge  debts 
that  enlisted  men  could  amass  while 
patronizing  the  sutler.  Secretary  of  War 
Joel  R.  Poinsett  recommended  that  suders 
be  prohibited  from  seUing  on  credit  and 
that  troops  be  paid  more  frequentiy.  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  suggestion  was  imple- 
mented, but  suders  were  at  least  prohibited 
from  “farming  out”  or  subletdng  their 
businesses.  Such  practices  had  been  anoth- 
er source  of  trouble  for  enlisted  customers. 


In  1841,  the  War  Department  made  a 
significant  change  for  subsistence  and  the 
commissaries  when  it  allowed  officers  to 
purchase  items  for  their  family  members 
from  commissary  warehouses.  This  prac- 
tice was  specifically  allowed  for  soldiers  at 
Great  Lakes  and  frontier  posts,  and  gener- 
ally at  “all  other  posts  where  special  per- 
mission is  granted.”  However,  the  regula- 
tion didn’t  specify  who  could  give  this  per- 
mission, but  apparently  it  was  the  secretary 
of  war. 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  went  to  war 
over  territorial  disputes  in  1846.  The  war 


Force  2nd  Lt.  M.  Gary  Alkire,  who— by  the  time  the  base  opened  a new 
store  in  1 987 — had  become  a major  general,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
Air  Force  Commissary  Service  (AFCOMS).  He  took  a personal  interest  in 
the  new  store,  which  was  designed  to  reflect  the  historical  architectural 
style  of  the  old  riding  hall  and  its  neighboring  buildings.  The  1987  store 
won  an  Air  Force  Design  Merit  Award  for  excellence  in  architecture. 

For  years,  the  oldest  commissary  building  overseas  was  an  old  stable 
at  Bamberg,  Germany,  built  in  1917  for  the  German  army.  When 
American  forces  converted  it  to  a commissary  in  1951,  the  long  brick 
building  still  had  its  original  angled  walls,  exposed  wooden  beams,  iron 
hitching  rings,  and  feeding  troughs.  Also  in  Germany  was  a stable  at 
Kelley  Barracks,  built  in  1925.  Renovated  in  1965  for  use  as  a commis- 
sary, it  has  remained  in  use  to  this  day.  The  oldest  commissary  building 
in  the  Far  East  was — and  still  is — a converted  stable  at  Camp  Zama, 
Japan.  Built  in  1935  for  the  Japanese  Imperial  Army’s  military  academy, 
it  became  an  American  commissary  in  the  1 960s. 

In  the  eastern  United  States  there  were  several  noteworthy  old  caval- 
ry facilities.  The  store  at  New 
Cumberland  Army  Depot, 

Pennsylvania,  had  been  in  business 
at  least  since  1948.  Originally  built 
in  1918  as  a stable,  it  had  seven 
registers,  stocked  10,710  line  items 
and  won  numerous  TSA  and 
DeCA  awards.  Two  similar  facili- 
ties in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area 
became  commissaries  in  the  1 940s. 

Fort  Myer  converted  a stable  and 
hay  barn  built  in  1930  into  a com- 
missary that  was  in  business  from 
1943-94.  After  it  opened  during 
World  War  II,  many  famous  indi- 
viduals patronized  this  cutting- 
edge  store,  including  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall. 


Not  far  away,  the  store  at  Fort  McNair  in  Washington,  D.C.,  occu- 
pied two  stables  built  in  1922.  Converted  to  a commissary  in  1945,  the 
stables  were  joined  by  a structure  built  over  the  courtyard  between 
them.  The  new  structure  became  the  commissary  sales  area,  while  the 
old  stables  became  back  rooms  and  storage  areas.  When  it  closed  in 
1 994,  the  building  still  exhibited  unique  feamres  that  spoke  of  a bygone 
era:  slate  roofs  with  two  rows  of  “snowbirds,”  iron  hitching  rings,  exte- 
rior doors  to  second-story  haylofts,  exterior  loft  hoists,  carved  eaves, 
interlocking  brickwork  around  arched  doorways  and  windows,  wooden 
beams  and  rafters,  and  star-shaped  iron  braces  supporting  the  exterior 
walls.  Fittingly,  this  classic  old  strucmre  now  houses  the  U.S.  Army’s 
Center  for  Military  History.  (See  photos  on  page  36) 

Now  is  probably  the  best  time  to  officially  correct  a long-held  mis- 
conception concerning  one  of  the  most  honored  commissaries  in  histo- 
ry: the  store  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.  Nearly  everyone  who  saw  the 
store’s  roofline  was  fooled  into  believing  the  building  was  an  old  stable. 
However,  it  had  none  of  the  earmarks  of  a stable.  There  were  no  loft 

doors,  no  troughs,  no  hitching 
posts.  There  were,  however,  five 
bays,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
motor  trucks,  that  opened  from  the 
front  end  onto  the  sales  floor. 

These  bays  were  linked  to  the 
building’s  true  origins:  a garage  for 
motor  vehicles  serving  the  coast 
artillery.  It  had  been  built  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
Works  Progress  Administration 
(WP.A.)  in  the  1930s. 

The  facility  at  Fort  Monroe 
served  as  a commissary  from  1 947 
to  2003,  earning  several  “Best  Small 
Store”  awards  from  the  TSA  and 
one  from  DeCA. 


THE  OLD  RIDING  HALL  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Built  in  1907-08, 
it  served  as  the  post  commissary  from  1971-97.  jsa  photo,  doca  historical  file 
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was  waged  primarily  on  Mexican  soil, 
which  meant  that  the  Army  had  lengthy 
lines  of  supph'.  Logistically  speaking,  this 
was  a tremendous  worry  to  the  generals 
who  planned  the  campaigns.  On  paper,  it 
appeared  that  the  United  States  could  easi- 
ly lose  the  war. 

In  reality,  the  United  States  won  handily, 
largely  because  the  Mexicans  were  poorly 
led  by  officers  who  had  received  their  com- 
missions due  to  their  wealth,  influence,  or 
political  power  rather  than  their  skill  and 
training.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  American 


officers  had  been  trained  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  con- 
ducted their  campaigns  with  skill. 
England’s  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  con- 
queror of  Napoleon,  called  the  campaign 
by  American  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  the  most 
brilliant  of  modern  times. 

Once  the  Army  was  in  Mexico,  Yankee 
foodstuffs  (in  this  case,  a Yankee  was  any- 
one who  lived  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River)  were  difficult  to  get.  Some  of  the 
beef  the  American  Army  ate  while  cam- 
paigning was  supplied  by  Mexican  contrac- 


tors. Like  the  American  farmers  who  had 
sold  provisions  to  the  British  while  j 
Washington’s  men  were  starving  at  Valley 
Forge,  most  of  the  Mexican  contractors 
were  driven  more  by  the  profit  motive  than  ^ 
by  patriotism.  These  contractors  would 
have  been  vilified  by  the  Army  and  the 
press,  and  possibly  tried  for  treason,  had 
they  been  Americans  selling  to  the 
Mexicans. 

Among  the  contractors  was  Mexican 
General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
better  known  in  American  history  as  simply 


I 
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February  1848,  since  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment had  dispersed  when  the  American 
Army  entered  Mexico  City. 

CONSEQUENCES 
OF  TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITION 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Mexico  ceded  the 
United  States  a tremendous  amount  of  ter- 
ritory. The  annexation  of  Texas  was  solidi- 
fied. Together,  Texas  and  the  “Mexican  Ces- 
sion” comprised  an  area  that  was  half  the 
size  of  the  existing  United  States.  The  1848 
cession  included  all  or  part  of  the  modern 
states  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Expansion  soon  proved  to  be  a mixed 
blessing  because  it  intensified  the  ongoing 
dispute  over  extending  slavery  into  the  ter- 
ritories— the  issue  that  ultimately  led  to  the 
Civil  War.  More  immediately,  though,  the 
United  States  acquired  a Pacific  coastline 
and  a Southwestern  frontier  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  open 
country.  In  an  1846  agreement  with  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  received  the 
southern  half  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 

More  than  forty  years  earlier,  America’s 
expansion  had  started  in  earnest.  In  1803, 
the  United  States  bought  the  Louisiana 
Territory  from  France  and  acquired  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  land  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  deal  between 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
French  Emperor  Napoleon  was  done  for 
about  $15  miUion.  Erance  received  funds 
for  its  European  wars,  and  the  United 
States  doubled  in  size. 

While  these  events  fulfilled  the  nation’s 
so-called  “Manifest  Destiny,”  all  of  this 
immense  expanse  would  have  to  be  pacified 
and  defended.  The  Army  would  have  to 
establish  forts  along  the  border  with  Mexico, 
on  the  coast,  along  immigrant  trails,  and 
throughout  the  interior  regions.  The  Nav}^ 
needed  to  establish  port  facilities  and  ship- 
yards for  the  dual  purpose  of  patrolling  the 
West  Coast  and  making  the  United  States  a 
major  presence  in  the  Pacific. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 
1848  set  off  the  Gold  Rush  of  1849,  and 
the  influx  of  immigrants  into  California 
was  immense.  They  came  by  ship  from 


“Santa  Anna.”  To  Americans,  he  was  the 
hated  villain  of  both  the  capture  of  the 
Alamo  and  the  horrific  (though  less  well- 
known)  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  prisoners 
at  Goliad  during  Texas’  War  of  Indepen- 
dence in  1836. 

A decade  later  he  was  stiU  very  much 
alive.  Nothing  if  not  mercenary,  Santa 
Anna  was  not  about  to  let  a war  stand  in 
the  way  of  making  a profit.  He  sold  beef  to 
the  Americans,  the  very  army  his  own  men 
were  confronting  in  batde.  But  neither 
Santa  Anna  nor  other  Mexican  contractors 


did  the  Americans  any  favors.  Much  of  the 
beef  was  so  putrid  and  gummy  that  “if 
thrown  against  a smooth  plank  it  would 
stick.”  Meanwhile,  U.S.  soldiers  foraging  in 
Mexico  discovered  that  they  were  ill- 
equipped  to  properly  digest  many  of  the 
local  fruits  and  liquors.  Dysentery  became 
common  in  the  American  ranks. 

When  the  major  fighting  of  the  Mexican 
War  ended  by  late  1 847,  the  Americans  had 
won  a decisive  victory  ...  so  decisive  that  a 
peace  treaty  (the  Treaty^  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo)  could  not  be  signed  until 
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1853:  FORT  VANCOUVER,  Washington.  The  territory  gained  by  the  United  States  by 
war,  annexation,  or  treaty  during  the  1840s  created  a tremendous  need  for  frontier  posts  aiong 
the  border  with  Mexico,  the  West  Coast,  the  immigrant  traiis,  and  throughout  the  interior 
regions.  The  territoriai  expansion  put  severe  strains  on  an  aiready  outdated  system  of  suppiying 
troops  in  the  fieid.  National  Archives 


i 


Europe,  China,  and  Central 
America,  and  by  wagon  and  on 
foot  from  the  eastern  United 
States.  This  explosion  of 
humanity  increased  the  popula- 
tion of  California  so  quickly 
that  it  was  able  to  apply  for 
statehood  as  a free  state  (a  state 
not  allowing  slavery)  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

As  more  people  trekked 
West,  a new  round  of  debates 
flared  in  Congress,  centering 
upon  where,  if  anywhere,  the 
institution  of  slavery  could  be 
extended  into  the  territories. 

The  debates  involved  questions 
that  touched  on  religion,  eco- 
nomics, morality,  states’  rights, 
tariffs,  abolitionism,  nullifica- 
tion, ethics,  and  the  concept  that 
“all  men  are  created  equal.”  The 
issues  were  emotional  and 
volatile,  and  words  and  emotions  grew 
steadily  more  abrasive  as  the  years  passed.  In 
a decade  the  nation  would  be  on  the  brink  of 
civil  war. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

At  the  same  time,  the  nation  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which 
was  altering  the  face  of  the  cities  and 
changing  demographics.  Steam  power  was 
making  it  possible  to  traverse  the  country 
by  boat  and  by  rail.  The  pervasive  enthusi- 
asm for  all  things  scientific  prompted  some 
amazing  inventions  that  had  an  immediate 
impact  upon  the  food  industry,  and  the 
new  ability  to  travel  quickly  and  manufac- 
ture products  in  large  quantities  helped  to 
inspire  and  proliferate  those  advancements. 

The  name  of  one  man  of  this  era  who 
experimented  with  new  ways  of  producing 
and  preserving  food  is  still  very  familiar  to 
us  today.  He  was  Gail  Borden,  a Texan  who 
previously  had  been  a land  surveyor  and 
newspaper  publisher.  For  several  years,  he 
had  been  experimenting  with  ways  of  pre- 
serving foods  that  would  stay  edible  during 
the  wagon  trains’  long  journeys  to  the 
West.  The  gold  rush  prompted  him  to 
develop  a dried-meat  biscuit,  and  he  dis- 
tributed free  samples  to  prospectors 


departing  for  the  trip  to  California.  In 
1851,  he  was  awarded  a gold  medal  at  the 
London  Exhibition  for  developing  that  bis- 
cuit. 

After  receiving  the  medal,  Borden  con- 
ceived a product  which  is  still  well-known 
even  today  and  which  was  later  purchased 
in  large  quantities  by  the  Army.  During  the 
course  of  the  voyage  home,  he  discovered 
that  the  children  of  immigrant  passengers 
were  dependent  upon  a herd  of  dairy  cows, 
kept  below  decks,  for  their  daily  supply  of 
fresh  milk.  If  the  cows  got  seasick,  they 
didn’t  produce  milk,  and  the  children  went 
without. 

The  children  were  often  as  seasick  as  the 
cows  and  sometimes  died  from  dehydra- 
tion and  a lack  of  milk.  Borden  became 
determined  to  find  a way  to  preserve  milk 
and  make  shipboard  cows  unnecessary. 

In  1856,  Borden  obtained  a patent  on 
condensed  milk.  This  process  involved 
heating  fresh  milk  in  a vacuum  pan  and 
evaporating  most  of  its  water  content.  The 
remaining  milk  could  be  kept  for  long  peri- 
ods in  sealed  cans  or  bottles  and  then 
reconstituted  by  adding  water.  He  opened  a 
plant  near  New  York  City,  with  offices  in 
Brooklyn.  His  timing  was  fortuitous,  as  he 
was  able  to  benefit  from  newspaper  articles 


on  the  contaminated  fresh  milk  being  mar- 
keted at  the  time.  During  the  Civil  War,  the 
government  would  contract  with  him  for 
his  entire  wartime  output  in  an  effort  to 
bring  wholesome  milk  to  the  Army. 

The  efforts  of  other  famous  names  of 
the  1850s  had  indirect  effects  upon  military 
subsistence  and,  eventually,  on  commissary 
stores.  In  1857,  French  microbiologist 
Louis  Pasteur  began  perfecting  “Pasteur- 
ization,” the  process  of  heating  food  in 
order  to  kill  harmful  microorganisms.  The 
next  year,  John  Landis  Mason  invented  the 
Mason  jar  for  canning  purposes.  In  1859, 
the  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co., 
founded  by  George  Huntington  Hartford, 
opened  its  first  store  in  New  York.  Later 
known  as  A & P,  this  company  would  be 
the  first  big  retail  grocery  chain  in  an  era  of 
general  stores  and  corner  grocers. 

Despite  these  and  other  signs  of 
progress,  the  methods  of  producing,  pack- 
aging, and  preserving  most  foodstuffs  were 
still  antiquated,  as  was  the  Army’s  way  of 
feeding  its  men.  In  1860,  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  when  the  old  practices  would 
finally  be  recognized  as  wholly  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory.  Unfortunately,  a lot  of 
people  would  have  to  suffer  a great  deal 
before  changes  would  finally  occur. 
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,1801 


jjUNE  10, 1801  - 
jJUNE  4, 1805 


1801 

U.S.  Military  History:  Creation  of  the  Army 
Engineering  Corps. 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  United  States  fought  a 
war  against  the  Barbary  pirates  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 


;1802 


1802 

U.S.  Military  History: 

President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son signed  legisladon  to  cre- 
ate the  U.S.  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point,  New 
York. 


MARCH  15, 1802 


LAUNDRESSES  accompa- 
nying the  Army  were  allowed 
one  ration  per  day.  (Hucles, 
Haversack,  p.  4) 


President 

Thomas 

Jefferson 


MARCH  16, 1802 


APRIL  1, 1802 


CONGRESS  again  changed 
the  ration:  18  ounces  bread  or  flour;  20  ounces 
beef  or  12  ounces  pork;  a giU  of  brandy,  rum,  or 
whiskey;  salt  and  vinegar;  soap  and  candles.  But 
the  government  expected  soldiers  to  purchase  sup- 
plementary items  from  sutlers  or  farmers.  (Cassidy, 
Products  for  the  Army,  p.  1 , ^ 6;  J.  Dyer,  Subsistence 
Supply,  II-2)  On  the  same  date,  John  Wilkins  Jr. 
stepped  down  as  quartermaster  general. 

THE  MILITARY  Peace  Establishment  Act  pro- 
vided for  three  agents  and  their  assistants  to  pur- 
chase, receive,  and  forward  all  military  stores  and 
other  articles.  The  Quartermaster  General’s 
Department  was  abolished,  as  was  the  Office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General.  (Barriger,  Hegislative 
History,  p.  31;  Risch,  Support,  p.  130) 


1 1803 

DEC.  20, 1803 


1803 

Food  Technology:  Thomas  Moore  invented  the 
insulated  icebox.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  22) 

U.S.  History:  The  Louisiana  Purchase.  Erance 
ceded  to  the  United  States  eight  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  land  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  $15  million  purchase 
doubled  the  size  of  the  nation’s  territory. 


1803  - 1804 


MAY  1804  - 
SEPT  1806 


1805 


1807 


1809 


MARCH  3, 1809 


JUNE  9- 
SEPT.  10, 1809 


HENRY  Dearborn,  secre- 
tary of  war,  looked  at  replac- 
ing spirits  with  malt  liquor 
and  light  wines  in  the  ration. 

The  tests  failed;  the  troops 
wanted  hard  liquor.  (Risch, 

QAl  Support,  p.  118) 

1804 

U.S.  History:  The  Lewis  Secretary 

and  Clark  Expedition.  Henry 

T rr  Dearborn 

President  Thomas  Jefferson 

commissioned  the  survey,  led  by  Army  officers 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  to 
explore  some  eight  thousand  miles  of  territory 
round  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Jefferson  wanted  the  men  to  find  the  Northwest 
Passage,  a waterway  linking  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific  oceans.  Mthough  they  didn’t  find  such  a 
passage,  they  did  make  contact  with  many  Native 
American  tribes,  and  surveyed  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  geography. 

1805 

U.S.  Military  History:  U.S.  Marines  captured 

Tripoli,  ending  the  war  against  the  Barbary 
pirates. 


1807 

New  Product:  Benjamin  Stillman  began  selling 
bottled  soda  water  in  his  store  at  Yale  University. 
(Elkort,  Food,  p.  22) 


1809 

Food  Technology:  Joseph  Hawkins  patented  car- 
bonation.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  22) 

EFFECTIVE  this  date,  military  supplies  were  to 
be  purchased  on  the  open  market,  or  through 
advertised  bids.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  130) 

MORE  THAN  HALF  the  soldiers  of  a two- 
thousand-man  encampment  died  or  deserted  at 
Terre  aux  Boeufs,  Louisiana,  near  New  Orleans, 
because  of  improper  sanitation,  an  unhealthy 
climate,  and  bad  provisions.  The  contractor  had 
supplied  sour  and  wormy  bread,  bad  flour,  and 
spoiled  meat.  (Weigley,  U.S.  Army,  pp.  113-14) 


UNCLE  SAM  and  the  Commissary 


|||  NCLE  SAM  originated  during  the  War  of  1812  and 
I was  named  after  Sain  Wilson  of  Troy,  New  York, 

: who  supplied  beef  to  the  Army.  Government  pur- 

.Hphasing  agents  stamped  Wilson’s  barrels  with  the  letters 
tiftdicating  they  were  government  property.  Since 
“Wilson  was  known  around  Troy  as  “Uncle  Sam  Wilson,”  sol 
,diers  began  associating  the  stamp  with  “Uncle  Sam.” 

1812  and  1830,  the  two  became  intertwined. 
“Uncle  Sam”  became  synonymous  with  the  United  States 
itself  and  was  popularized  by  political  cartoonists.  The 
British  magazine  Pundi  pictured  him  as  a whiskered,  slen- 
der gentleman  wearing  striped  trousers;  other  magazines 
imitated  this  version,  and  by  1900  the  slender  Uncle  Sam 
was  weU-established  as  a popular  symbol. 

The  most  famous  depiction  of  Uncle  Sam  was  painted  in 
1917  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg  (1877-1960).  Using  a mir- 
ror, Flagg  served  as  his  own  model;  Uncle  Sam’s  face  is 
Flagg’s.  Although  he  painted  many  magazine  covers  and 
wartime  posters.  Uncle  Sam  was  always  considered  Flagg’s 
most  famous  work.  Four  million  copies  were  issued  during 
World  War  I.  It  was  reissued  for  World  War  II  and  is  still 
used  today. 

— Photo  courtesy  National  Archives 


Food  Technology:  Englishman  Brian  Donkin 

invented  the  tin  can.  (Elkort,  Foo^i,  p.  23) 


MARCH  28, 1812 


THE  MILITARY  agent  system  was  abolished  due 
to  inefficiency.  (Hucles,  Hauersack,  p.  130) 


APRIL  1812 


THE  OFFICE  of  the  Commissary  General  was 
reestablished  under  the  Office  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter General. 


APRIL  4, 1812 


BRIG.  GEN.  Morgan  Lewis  became  quartermas- 
ter general. 


FOR  U.S.ARNY 


NEAREST  RECRUITING  STATION 


Food  Technology:  Parisian  confectioner  Nicolas 
Appert  (see page  12),  had  invented  the  rudiments  of 
the  modern  canning  process.  He  used  glass  con- 
tainers (champagne  bottles)  that  had  been  kept  in 
boiling  water,  (hlilitary  Market,  Oct  1955,  p.  40) 


JUNE  18, 1812 
DEC.  24, 1814 


\U.S.  Military  History:  War  of  1812.  The  United 
States  declared  war  on  Great  Britain,  to  protect  U.S. 
ships  caught  in  the  European  conflict  between  the 
British  and  French.  During  the  war,  the  British 
burned  Washington,  bombarded  Fort  McHenry  near 
Baltimore  (inspiring  Francis  Scott  Key’s  poem,  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner”),  and  attacked  New 
Orleans. 


MARCH  2, 1813 


THE  APPROVED  daily  ration  for  the  Army  was 
1 gih  rum,  .32  gills  vinegar,  2 pounds  flour,  20 
ounces  beef,  .6  ounces  salt.  (Cassidy,  Products  for  the 
Artuj,  p.  1) 


LEWIS  stepped  down  as 
quartermaster  general. 


MARCH  3, 1813 


CONGRESS  empowered  the 
president  to  appoint  the  com- 
missary or  other  officer  in  the 
Quartermaster  Department 
who  supplied  the  troops. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  130) 


MARCH  22, 1813 


BRIG.  GEN.  Robert  Swart- 

out  became  quartermaster  general. 


Brig.  Gen. 
Morgan  Lewis 


DEC.  15, 1814 


1814 

[CONGRESS  REQUIRED  the  issue  of  Army 


1 gill  of  rum 


,64  ounce  of 


.32  gills  of/ 
vinegar 


DEC.  23, 1814 


DEC.  24, 1814 


JAN.  8, 1815 


JUNE  18, 1815 


812  RATIONS: 

TIT 


APRIL  24, 1816 


.24  ounce  of  candle 


rations  to  seamen  or  Marines  cooperating  with 
land  troops,  upon  requisition.  (J.  Dyer,  Subsistence 
Supply,  II-7) 

IN  A LETTER  to  Secretary  of  War  James 
Monroe,  Gen.  Edmund  R Gaines  wrote  that 
“the  troops  are  often  compelled  to  draw  damaged 
rations,  or  none  at  all.”  (House  Rpt  No.  138 
(13-1),  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  of  Representatives,  25  Jan  1815) 
The  House  later  concluded  that  the  nature  of  the 
contracting  system  was  “political  and  vicious.” 
(Barriger,  Hegislative  History,  pp.  41-43) 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  Treaty  of  Ghent 

ended  the  War  of  1812.  The  treaty  was  signed  in 
Belgium.  All  total,  2,260  Americans  died  and  4,505 
were  wounded.  The  war  ended  in  a stalemate. 

U.S.  Military  History:  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

There  were  actually  two  battles.  The  first  took 
place  on  Dec.  23,  1814.  The  second,  fought  on 
Jan.  8,  1815,  is  the  more  famous  of  the  two.  It 
resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  British  forces 
involved;  however,  with  the  lack  of  communica- 
tions, no  one  knew  that  the  war  had  ended  two 
weeks  earlier. 

World  History:  Battle  of  Waterloo.  After 
escaping  exile,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  led  his 
French  army  to  Belgium,  where  he  was  defeat- 
ed by  a coalition  of  British  and  Prussian  troops 
led  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Napoleon 
would  be  exiled  again,  this  time  to  St.  Helena  in 
the  South  Atlantic. 

1816 

ONE  MORE  RATION  was  allowed  to  subordi- 
nate officers.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  4) 


APRIL  29, 1816 


APRIL  14, 1818 


APRIL  14, 1818 


APRIL  18, 1818 


MAY  8, 1818 


DEC.  14, 1818 
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SWARTOUT  stepped  down 
as  quartermaster  general.  Col. 
George  Gibson  replaced  him 


Food  Technology:  Benjamin 
Lane  invented  the  mechani- 
cal harvester-thresher. 


Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  Swartout 


SUBSISTENCE  problems 
during  the  War  of  1812,  and 
in  later  actions  against  the 
Seminole  Indians,  prompted  the  new  secretary  of 
war,  John  C.  Calhoun,  to  urge  Congress  to  reor- 
ganize the  Commissary  General’s  office  into  a 
separate  bureau  in  Washington  known  as  the 
“Subsistence  Department.”  The  purchase  and 
issue  of  provisions  became  a purely  military  oper- 
ation under  Calhoun’s  direction.  (Secretary  of 
War,  Annual  Report,  14  Dec  1818,  p.  9) 

At  Calhoun’s  urging,  vegetables  (primarily 
peas),  rice,  and  bacon  were  added  to  the  ration. 
Remote  posts  were  also  to  raise  grain,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  supplement  the  ration  with  buffa- 
lo meat.  (Secretary  of  War,  Annual  Report,  1 4 Dec 
1818,  p.  10;  Cassidy,  Products  for  the  Army,  p.  1; 
Cushing,  “Subsistence  Department,”  pp.  5-9; 
Dickson,  Chow,  pp.  12-14;  Risch,  ^A1  Support,  pp. 
182,  204;  Weigley,  U.S.  Army,  pp.  134-35) 


COL.  George  Gibson 

stepped  down  as  quartermas- 
ter general  to  take  up  the 
position  of  commissary  gen- 
eral of  subsistence. 

GIBSON  became  commis- 
sary general  of  subsistence, 
a post  he  held  for  forty'-three 
years  until  his  death  in  1861. 
(Risch,  OM  Support,  p.  382) 


Col. 

George  Gibson 


JUNE  1, 1819 


BRIG.  GEN.  Thomas  Jesup  became  quarter- 
master general.  Jesup  held  the  post  for  forty-two 
years,  until  his  death  in  June  1860. 

THE  ANNUAL  report  of  Secretary  of  War 
John  C.  Calhoun  pointed  out  glaring  problems  in 
the  methods  of  subsistence  supply.  (Secretary  of 
War,  Annual  Report,  14  Dec  1818,  pp.  8-9) 

1819 

I THE  OLD  subsistence  contracts  expired,  and 


CANADA 


Thjrtei 
I origin 


Ceded  by 
Mexico,  i 
\l848 


Great 


MEXICO 


Texas 
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1845 
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Titie  estabiished, 
1818 


lEiHITORIAL  EXPANSION 


e^^ponsi  bilily  for  the 
y.  Despite  its  growing  duties,  the 
Arnny  remained  small,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  feeding  it  remained  antiquated. 


Gadsden  Purchase, 
1853 


Ceded  by  Spam, 
1819 


1820 


the  reorganized  commissariat  system  began  to 
function.  The  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence 
still  purchased  subsistence  stores  by  contract,  but 
the  contractors  delivered  them  in  bulk  to  a given 
point  or  depot  where  a commissary  officer  made 
inspection.  (Risch,  QM  Support,  pp.  202-03) 

1820 

THE  SUBSISTENCE  Department  was  estab- 
lished. (Risch,  Support,  p.  182;  Stat.  780;  23rd 
Congress,  1st  session.  No.  568) 

1621 


The  regulations  allowed  the  assistant  commis- 
saries to  sell  to  officers  at  certain  frontier  posts  arti- 
cles needed  for  their  personal  subsistence.  They 
were  charged  the  cost  price  plus  transportation 
expenses.  Sales  commissaries  for  aU  ranks  were  still 
forty-two  years  in  the  future,  {(general  Regulations  for 
the  Army,  1825,  p.  309,  Article  72,  Section  1153-54. 
See  entry  for  1826.) 

The  regulations  stated  that  sutlers  had  to  charge 
the  same  prices  to  officers  and  enlisted,  and  could 
not  extend  credit  beyond  50  percent  of  a soldier’s 
monthly  pay.  {Regulations  for  the  Army,  1825,  pp.  70- 
76,  Article  40,  Sections  338-65;  Events,  p.  1) 


MARCH  2, 1821 


THE  REORGANIZATION  Act,  which  took 
effect  June  1,  1821,  reduced  the  size  of  the 
Army  but  left  the  Subsistence  Department 
unchanged.  (House  Report  315  (23-1),  4 Mar 
1834,  pp.  1,  7;  Risch,  QSi  Support,  p.  195; 
Weigley,  U.S.  Ar?ny,  p.  563) 


1823 


OCT.  26, 1825 


Technology  & Demographics:  The  first  boat  to 
use  the  Erie  Canal  began  a week-long  journey 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City.  The  canal 
stretched  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  connecting  the 
Hudson  River  with  the  Great  Lakes,  and  helped 
open  what  is  today’s  Midwest  to  settlement. 


JAN.  23, 1823 


CONGRESS  renewed  the  Office  of  the 
Commissary  General  of  Subsistence.  (House  Report 
315  (23-1),  4 Mar  1834,  pp.  1,  7) 


1825 


lb25 

THE  FIRST  RULES  mentioning  sales  of  com- 
missary goods,  as  well  as  the  rules  under  which  the 
sutlers  would  have  to  operate,  were  published  under 

General  Regulations  of  the  Army  for  1825. 


1826 


1826 

ARMY  REGULATIONS  of  1826  again  author- 
ized sales  of  commissary  goods  to  officers  for  their 
personal  subsistence  at  the  same  remote  posts  men- 
tioned in  the  1 825  regulations. 

At  aU  other  posts,  sales  to  officers  were  prohib- 
ited except  when  the  commanding  officer  deter- 
mined that  subsistence  could  not  be  obtained  from 
other  sources.  Goods  would  be  sold  to  uniformed 
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MARCH  2, 1827 


MARCH  2, 1829 


1830 


1 

1 1831 

1 

1 


OCT.  25, 1832 


soldiers  who  would  be  charged  “cost”  or  “contract” 
price  for  those  goods.  (Cushing,  “Subsistence 
Department,”  p.  179;  Events,  p.  1;  General  Regulations 
\for  the  Armj,  1825,  sections  1153  and  1154.  See  entry 
Ur  1825.) 

1827 

CONGRESS  PROVIDED  for  the  appointment 
of  assistant  commissaries  of  subsistence.  {Annual 
Report  of  The  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  1 9 
Oct  1867,  p.  581) 

1829 

CONGRESS  AGAIN  renewed  the  Office  of 
Commissar)"  General  of  Subsistence  for  five  years 
\{House  Report  315  (23-1),  4-5  Mar  1834; 
Commissariat  Report) 

1830 

New  Products:  In  England,  Dr.  J.  G.  B.  Siegert 

began  bottling  aromatic  bitters  under  the  brand 
name  Angostura.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  23) 

1831 

Food  Technology:  American  Cyrus 

McCormick  invented  the 
mechanical  reaper.  He 
received  the  patent  three 
years  later.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  har- 
vesting with  scythes.  Now  a 
few  farm  hands  did  what  for- 
merly took  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple weeks  to  do.  (Elkort, 

Food,  p.  23) 

1832 

PRESIDENT  Andrew  Jackson,  exercising 
power  granted  by  the  changes  made  in  1818, 
ordered  rum  to  be  excluded  from  the  daily  ration. 
Coffee  and  sugar  were  to  serve  as  substimtes  and 
were  provided  at  the  daily  rate  of  4 pounds  of 
coffee  and  8 pounds  of  sugar 
per  hundred  men.  (Munitions 
Board,  Report  on  Subsistence 
Supply  System,  II-2;  Cassidy, 

Products  for  the  Army,  p.  1 , and 
Barriger,  Eegislative  Histoiy,  p. 

91,  all  say  1834;  while 
Dickson,  Chow,  Goins,  “A 
History  of  Army  Rations,”  p. 

30;  and  Hucles,  Haversack,  p. 

4,  all  say  1 832.) 


President 
Andrew  Jackson 


Cyrus 

McCormick 


JUNE  30, 1834 


1834 

CONGRESS  empowered  the  president  to  issue 
rations  to  Indians.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  130) 


1834-35 


1835  - 1860 


THE  ARMY  Regulations  for  1835  (1834  accord- 
ing to  Cushing)  specified  that  sales  to  officers 
could  be  carried  out  “at  all  posts  on  the  Sabine, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Upper  Mississippi,  and  all 
other  posts  where  special  permission  is  granted.” 
(Cushing,  “Subsistence  Department,”  p.  179; 
Genera!  Regulations  of  the  Army,  1835,p.  11,  sections 
34  and  35) 

According  to  a Deparmient  of  the  Army  fact 
sheet  published  in  1959,  “In  1834  sale  of  subsis- 
tence to  officers’  families  had  been  authorized.” 
The  fact  sheet  cited  War  Department  General 
Orders  No.  20,  1866,  and  No.  87  in  1867,  as  well 
as  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1880, 
but  both  of  these  sources  were  obviously  written 
long  after  the  fact. 

We  know  that  sales  of  subsistence  to  officers’ 
families  took  place  in  1841.  At  present,  this  is  the 
earliest  date  that  can  be  confirmed.  (Army  Fact 
Sheet,  Origin  and  History  of  Sales  Commissaries,  Nov. 
1959.  See  the  entry yor  1841.) 

1835 

BEFORE  the  Civil  War,  the  Navy  weekly  ration 
per  man  consisted  of  4 pounds  of  beef  and  3 of 
pork;  1 pound  of  flour;  1 pound  of  rice;  a few 
ounces  of  either  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa;  4 ounces  of 
butter;  another  4 ounces  of  cheese;  a pint  and  a half 
of  beans;  a half  pint  each  of  molasses  and  vinegar; 
and  a pint  and  a half  of  “spirits”  (usually  rum). 
There  were  also  about  8 ounces  each  of  pickles  or 
cranberries.  The  ration  included  a high  amount  of 
sugars,  starches,  and  carbohydrates.  There  was  1 
pound  of  sugar  per  week  and  6 pounds  of  the  infa- 
mous Navy  biscuit.  (Nathan  Miller,  The  U.S.  Nary: 
An  Illustrated  History,  pp.  70-71) 


MARCH  3, 1835 


FEB.  23  - 
MARCH  6, 1836 


CONGRESS  made  the  Subsistence  Department 
permanent  fifteen  years  after  its  initial  establish- 
ment. (Risch,  Support,  p.  182;  Stat.  780;  23rd 
Congress,  Session,  No.  568) 

1836 

Military  History:  Thousands  of  Mexican  troops 
under  Mexican  dictator  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna  besieged  and  overran  the  Alamo,  an  old 
Spanish  mission  at  present-day  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Less  than  two  hundred  Texan  revolutionar- 
ies, led  by  William  Travis,  Davy  Crockett  and 


NOV.  1, 1836  - 
AUG.  14, 1842 


DEC.  5, 1840 
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Jim  Bowie,  were  credited  with  delaying  Santa 
Anna  long  enough  for  a larger  force  of  Texans  to 
eventually  defeat  him  at  the  battie  of  San  Jacinto. 

Military  History:  Near  what  is  now  Houston,  a 
force  of  about  nine  hundred  Texans  under  Gen. 
Sam  Houston  defeated  and  captured  Santa  Anna 
and  his  army  at  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  giving 
the  province  of  Texas  its  independence  from 
Mexico.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  acknowledged  as  the 
father  of  Texas,  had  originally  led  American  colon- 
ists into  Texas,  decades  earlier,  and  later  pushed  for 
independence.  Texas  would  remain  independent 
until  it  joined  the  United  States  in  1845. 

U.S.  Military  History:  Seminole  War  in  Florida. 
This  war,  already  unpopular  among  Americans 
who  did  not  live  on  the  fronder,  cost  the  lives  of 
fifteen  hundred  soldiers.  It  ended  with  most  of  the 
Seminole  Indians  being  deported  to  Oklahoma. 

1 

1.!;  -i^i  -i£ 

Food  Technology:  Elijah  Pitts  invented  the 
mechanical  thresher,  which  separated  grain  from 
the  chaff  and  did  for  threshing  what  the  reaper  had 
done  for  harvesting.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  23) 


RESPONDING  to  both  the  temperance  move- 
ment and  to  health  concerns.  Congress  officially 
removed  liquor  from  the  daily  ration.  The  new 
ration  consisted  of  1 pound  flour,  1.9  ounces 
sugar,  .6  ounces  salt,  .16  giU  vinegar,  20  ounces 
beef,  2.4  ounces  dried  beans,  and  .96  ounces  green, 
unground  coffee.  (Barriger,  legislative  History,  p.  68; 
Cassidy,  Products for  the  Army,  p.  1 ; J.  Dyer,  Subsistence 
Supply,  II-2) 


,1-.  'A  O Af 

Food  Technology:  Prior  to  this  year,  English- 
man Peter  Durand  had  conceived  and  patented 
the  use  of  tin  cans  for  canning,  rather  than 
glass  bottles.  Now  he  began  using  steel  contain- 
ers with  thin  tin  coats.  (Encyclopedia  Britannica) 


SECRETARY  OF  WAR  Joel  R.  Poinsett  sug- 
gested that  sutlers  be  prohibited  from  selling  on 
credit  and  that  troops  be  paid  more  often. 
(Secretary  of  '^2x,  Annual Rfport,  5 Dec  1840,  p.  26) 

1841 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  for  the  Army 


1836-1842:  SEMINOLE  WAR.  During 

the  second  Seminole  War,  U.S.  soldiers  received  a new 
ration  of  1 pound  of  flour,  1.9  ounces  sugar,  .6  ounces  of 
salt,  .16  gill  vinegar,  20  ounces  of  beef,  2.4  ounces  of 
dried  beans,  and  .96  ounces  of  green,  unground  coffee. 
Pictured  above  is  the  famous  Seminole,  Osceola.  Although 
he  was  not  a chief,  his  ability  and  fiery  spirit  made  him  the 
symbol  of  resistance  and  a key  leader  in  the  Second 
Seminole  War.  Osceola  died  in  1838  while  imprisoned  at 
Fort  Moultrie,  South  Carolina,  state  of  Florida  website 


prohibited  sutlers  from  subletting  their  businesses. 
{Regulations,  1841,  Article  XXXIX,  Sections  184-98) 
In  addition,  approval  was  given  for  officers  to  use 
commissary  facilities  when  purchasing  items  for 
their  families  at  “aU  posts  on  Red  River,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  upper  Mississippi,  and  its  waters;  on  the 
Upper  \Greal\  Lakes,  and  all  other  posts  where  spe- 
cial permission  is  granted.”  {Army  Regulations,  1841, 
Article  LXXVIII,  Section  1116)  Stock  lists 
increased  without  official  approval.  With  increased 
business,  some  regulations  were  ignored  and  others 
were  hberally  interpreted.  (Cushing,  Subsistence 
Department,  pp.  16-17) 


1842 


Subsistence  & Technology:  Following  a cholera 
epidemic  that  killed  thirty-five  hundred  citizens, 
and  a fire  that  consumed  twenty  city  blocks.  New 
York  City  constructed  a forty-one-mile-long  aque- 
duct to  the  Croton  River  to  supply  the  city  with 
fresh  water.  This  was  the  first  project  of  its  type 
and  size  in  the  United  States. 

The  abundance  of  water  made  firefighting  and 
public  sanitation  feasible,  supplied  enough  for 
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1842 


industrial  needs,  and  led  to  a newfound  enthusiasm 
for  frequent  bathing.  This  practice  had  been  previ- 
ously frowned  upon  to  such  an  extent  that  several 
state  legislatures  had  actually  considered  oudawing 
it.  (Ufe,  Bicentennial  Issue,  p.  95) 

Marketing:  In  lower  Manhattan,  Scottish  dry- 
goods  merchant  Alexander  T.  Stewart  opened 
the  Marble  Palace,  a lavish  retail  operation  that 
was  the  country’s  first  large-scale,  departmental- 
ized store.  {Audacity,  The  Maga:^im  of  Business 
History,  Spring  1997) 


AUG.  23, 1842 


THE  POSITION  of  commissary  general  of  pur- 
chases was  again  abolished.  Duties  were  taken  over 
by  the  Quartermaster  Department.  (Hucles, 
Haversack,  p.  131) 


1845 


Food  History:  Potato  rot  caused  massive  crop  fail- 
ures in  Europe  and  began  a famine  in  Ireland. 
These  events  caused  a large  influx  of  Irish  immi- 
grants into  the  United  States.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  24) 


OCT.  10, 1845 


U.S.  Military  History:  The  U.S.  Naval  Academy 

was  established  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  (Miller, 
U.S.  Navy,  p.  131) 


1845  - 1848 


Food  Technology:  A British  expedition,  led  by  Sir 


IN  THE  HEAT  of  Palo  Alto  during  the  Mexican  War  (1846-48), 
Americans  were  frequently  seen  sharing  their  rations  with  their  faiien 
Mexican  adversaries— a practice  iampooned  in  this  exaggerated  car- 


toon. Library  of  Congress 


John  Franklin,  searched  to  find  and  chart  the 
Northwest  Passage.  Franklin  had  128  men  and  two 
ships,  HMS  Erebus  and  HMS  Terror.  Despite  being 
an  experienced  polar  explorer  and  having  the 
newest  equipment — what  would  later  be  called 
“state  of  the  art” — Franklin  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Not  a single  man  survived  the  expedition. 

For  years  it  was  assumed  the  men  had  died  of 
scurv)',  starvation,  and  freezing.  Not  until  1984, 
with  the  exhumation  and  autopsies  of  the  bodies 
of  three  men  who  died  early  in  the  expedition, 
were  the  facts  discovered.  The  men  had  been  slowly 
poisoned  by  lead  from  the  solder  that  sealed  the  tin  cans  con- 
taining their  provisions!  The  poisoning  made  the  men 
sick,  and  the  ships’  physicians  undoubtedly  fed 
them  more  of  the  poisoned  food  in  an  ill-fated 
attempt  to  strengthen  them.  The  poisoning  left  the 
men  physically  weak  and  vulnerable  to  other  dis- 
eases. It  also  caused  progressively  worsening  men- 
tal derangement,  causing  faulty  judgment  and  irra- 
tional behavior.  The  last  survivors  apparently 
resorted  to  cannibalism. 

At  the  time,  lead  poisoning  was  so  ill-under- 
stood that  the  British  government  did  not  ban  the 
use  of  lead  solder  on  food  cans  until  1890. 
(Owen  Beattie  and  John  Geiger,  Frozen  in  Time, 
entire;  also  Beattie,  Geiger  and  Shelly  Tanaka, 
Buried  in  Ice,  entire) 

Ironically,  it  was  during  this  same  period  that 
one  of  the  most  infamous  incidents  in  American 
history  took  place.  Thousands  of  miles  to  the 
south,  the  tragedy  of  the  Donner  Party  occurred. 
Caught  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  during  the 
winter  of  1846-47,  these  migrants  were  beset  by 
starvation.  Like  the  Franklin  expedition,  they  ulti- 
mately turned  to  cannibalism.  Unlike  Franklin’s 
expedition,  the  Donner  party  had  some  survivors; 
but  this  was  obviously  an  unusually  big  year  for 
snow  and  bad  food  supplies. 


MAY  13, 1846  - 
FEB.  2, 1848 


U.S.  Military  History:  Mexican  War.  While  the 
Franklin  expedition  was  trapped  in  the  ice  and  the 
Donner  Party  was  trapped  in  the  mountains,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  went  to  war.  During  this 
conflict,  U.S.  troops  were  cut  down  by  dysentery. 
The  Mexican  fruits  and  locally  made  liquors  were 
too  potent  for  Yankee  digestive  systems. 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  an  Army  physician  at 
Veracruz,  treated  hundreds  of  dysentery  patients 
and  complained  the  men  kept  “drinking  wine 
and  liquor  and  swilling  fruits  in  spite  of  what  I 
say.”  At  Camargo,  fifteen  hundred  men  died  of 
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dysentery  and  yellow  fever.  Rations  were  some- 
times difficult  to  get.  Some  beef  supplied  to  the 

American  Army — by  Mexican  contractors was 

so  putrid  and  gummy  that  “if  thrown  against  a 
smooth  plank  it  would  stick.”  (Nevin,  The  Mexican 
War,  pp.  62,  173) 

Most  of  these  vendors,  much  like  the  American 
civilians  who  had  sold  provisions  to  the  British 
while  Washington’s  men  were  starving  at  Valley 
Forge,  were  obviously  not  driven  by  patriotism  but 
by  the  profit  motive.  (Nevin,  Mexican  War,  p.  61) 

Often,  even  the  most  basic  ration-related  equip- 
ment was  faulty.  Canteens,  for  example,  were  usu- 
ally made  from  wood,  India  rubber,  or  tin;  the 
wood  tended  to  dry  out  and  leak,  the  rubber  gave 
the  water  a terrible  taste,  and  the  tin  often  caused  it 
to  overheat.  Some  men  used  hoUowed-out  gourds 
instead.  The  water  was  brackish,  saline,  or  “green 
with  slime,”  and  “acted  as  an  instantaneous  emet- 
ic.” (Nevin,  Mexican  War,  pp.  61,  110) 

1847 

U.S.  Military  History:  U.S.  forces  take  Mexico 


One  of  the  first  boxes  of  “Saratoga  Chips." 


Birth  of  the 


POTATO  CHIP 

m m 


yN  T853,  A COMPLAINT  made  history.  Trying  to  please  a fussy 
customer  who  kept  asking  that  his  fried  potatoes  be  sliced  thinner, 
George  Crum,  chef  for  the  Moon  Lake  Lodge  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  became  frustrated.  Slicing  the  spuds  razor- thin,  he 
growled,  “Let’s  see  if  these  are  thin  enough  for  him.”  He  was  amazed 
when  the  customer  was  indeed  satisfied.  Other  patrons  curiously 
crowded  around,  asking  for  a sample. 

Crum  had  inadvertently  invented  the  potato  chip.  Later  he  mar- 
keted his  invention — initially,  under  the  name  “Saratoga  Chips.” 
(Elkort,  Food,  pp.  150-51) 


FEB.  2, 1848 


City.  On  September  8,  the  battle  for  Mexico  City 
began  on  its  outskirts  with  a series  of  assaults. 
American  forces  under  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  even- 
tually pushed  their  way  to  Chapultepec  Casde,  the 
city’s  only  remaining  fortification.  By  September 
1 3,  the  Americans  had  overrun  the  casde.  The  next 
day  they  entered  the  Mexican  capital. 

1848 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  ended  the  Mexican  War.  7\merica  lost 
1,733  soldiers  killed  in  combat  and  another  11,550 
troops  to  other  causes — mainly  disease.  Some 
4,152  soldiers  were  wounded.  The  U.S.  annexed 
Texas,  and  Mexico  ceded  all  or  part  of  what  is  now 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 


1849 


1849 


Demographics:  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia in  1 848  set  off  the  Gold  Rush  of  1849,  which 
increased  the  population  so  quickly  that  the  territo- 
ry applied  for  statehood  the  next  year. 

Food  Technology:  The  gold  rush  prompted  Gad 
Borden,  a Texan  inventor,  to  develop  a dried  meat 
biscuit,  and  he  distributed  free  samples  to  prospec- 
tors departing  for  the  trip  to  California.  {Life, 
Bicentennial  Issue,  p.  95) 


MARCH  3, 1849 


PROCEEDS  from  the  sale  of  supplies  in  Mexico 
were  to  go  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
Subsistence  officers  were  later  [Sept.  28,  1850] 
exempted  from  this  lav/.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  131) 


1850 


Military  Technology:  Benjamin  J.  Lane  of  the 

United  States  patented  the  gas  mask.  Soldiers 
would  now  be  protected  from  chemical  attacks — 
but  their  rations  were  not. 


SEPT.  26, 1850 


CONGRESS  enlarged  the  Commissariat.  (Hucles, 
Haversack,  p.  131) 


SEPT.  28, 1850 


1851 


SUBSISTENCE  officers  were  exempted  from 
sending  the  proceeds  of  subsistence  sales  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  131) 

1851 

Food  Technology  & History:  Gail  Borden 

received  a gold  medal  at  the  London  Exhibition  for 
developing  the  dried-meat  biscuit.  {Life,  Bicenten- 
nial Issue,  p.  95) 
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AUG.  31, 1852 


1852 

THE  SUBSISTENCE  Department  was  allowed 
to  purchase  goods  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  131) 


1855  - 1856 


1855 

A THREE-MAN  commission  was  sent  to  Europe 
by  Secretary  of  War  Jefferson  Davis  to  study 
European  armies,  especially  those  forces  involved  in 
the  Crimean  War.  The  commission  was  comprised  of 
Maj.  Richard  Delafield  (engineers),  Maj.  Alfred 
Mordecai  (ordnance),  and  Capt.  George  B. 
McClellan  (cavalry). 

Their  reports  focused  on 
tactics  and  hardware  and  did 
not  scrutinize  methods  of  sup- 
plying subsistence.  However, 
the  commission  did  note  that 
Prussian  regiments  were  raised 
from  certain  districts  and  were 
supplied  from  towns  in  those 
districts,  an  arrangement  that 
encouraged  the  supply  man- 
agers to  do  a good  job,  because  they  were  “taking 
care  of  their  own.”  (Dunbar  Rowland,  ed.,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Constitutionalist:  His  Letters,  Papers,  and  Speeches, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  446-48;  George  B.  McClellan,  The  Report 
of  George  B.  McClellan,  One  of  the  Officers  Sent  to  the  Seat 
of  War  in  Europe  in  1855  and  1856,  pp.  23-24;  Peter  D. 
Skirbunt,  Prologue  to  Reform:  The  ‘Germanic^tion’  of  the 
United  States  Army,  1865-1898,  pp.  29-40) 


1856 


1856 

Food  Technology:  Gail  Borden  obtained  a 
patent  on  condensed  milk.  During  the  Civil 
War,  the  government  contracted  with  him  to 
bring  wholesome  milk  to  the  Army.  (Life, 
Bicentennial  Issue,  p.  95) 


1857 


1857 

A NEW  DEFINITION  of  selling  an  item  “at 
cost”  emerged  this  year.  Now,  “cost”  excluded  the 
transport  costs.  Before,  “at  cost”  meant  contract 
price  plus  the  cost  of  transportation.  (R^j^)orf  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  1880,  Vol.  I,  pp.  494-95) 


1857  - 1865 


1858 


Food  Technology:  French  microbiologist  Louis 
Pasteur  began  perfecting  his  process  of  heating 
food  in  order  to  kill  harmful  microorganisms,  a 
process  later  called  “Pasteurization.” 

1858 

Food  Technology:  John  L.  Mason  invented  the 


1859 


1860 


1860 


Mason  jar  for  canning. 

1859 

Food  Marketing:  The  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific 
Tea  Co.  was  founded  by  George  Huntington 
Hartford  and  opened  its  first  store  in  New  York. 
This  company  was  the  first  big  retail  grocery  chain. 
Later,  it  would  become  known  as  A & P.  (Life, 
Bicentennial  Issue,  p.  100;  Audacity,  Spring  1997) 

1860 

New  Food  Product:  H.  J.  Heinz  began  his  busi- 
ness by  selling  dried,  canned  horseradish  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

THE  PUBLICATION  of  Scott’s  Military 
Dictionary  included  recipes  for  the  military.  (Goins, 
A History  of  Army  Ructions,  p.  30) 


JUNE  10, 1860 


JUNE  21, 1860 


ARMY  ENLISTED  men 

were  authorized  the  issuance 
of  potatoes  three  times  per 
week.  (Cassidy,  Products  for  the 
Army,  p.  1;  J.  Dyer,  Subsistence 
Supply,  II-2) 


BRIG.  GEN.  Thomas  S.  Jesup,  the  “father  of 
the  modern  Quartermaster 
Corps,”  died.  He  had  served 
as  the  quartermaster  general 
since  1818. 


Brig.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Jesup 


JUNE  28, 1860 


NOV.  6, 1860 


U.S.  History:  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  elected  sixteenth 
president.  Afterwards,  South 
Carolina  seceded  from  the 
Union  followed  by  Missis- 
sippi, Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 


Brig.  Gen. 
Joseph  E. 
Johnston 


THE  NEW  quartermaster  general  was  Brig.  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who 
would  soon  become  the  first 
general-in-chief  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America 
and  would  eventually  lead 
rebel  forces  against  the  United 
States. 


INCE  1867  THERE  have  been  hundreds 
^ of  commissary  sales  stores,  each  one  dis- 
- •7#*'  tinct  in  appearance.  Early  on,  commissaries 
were  placed  in  whatever  buildings  were  available: 
old  warehouses,  stables,  barracks,  riding  halls, 
motor  pool  garages,  aircraft  hangars,  libraries,  din- 
ing halls and,  in  at  least  one  instance,  an  old 

morgue. 

In  recent  years,  commissaries  have  been 
designed  and  built  from  the  ground  up  as  grocery 
stores,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  match  the 
store’s  architecture  to  that  of  the  installation.  This 
portfolio  gives  some  idea  as  to  the  amazing  range 
of  buildings  that  have  been  used  as  commissaries. 


^ FORT  McNAIR,  Washington,  D.C.  Two  1920s-era  stables  were 
converted  into  a single  commissary  building  in  the  1940s.  Despite  several 
subsequent  renovations,  evidence  of  its  architectural  origins  survived— 
including  a roofline  distinctive  of  stables,  and  the  slate  roof  with  metal 
“snowbirds"  (inset),  dated  1923.  Still  frequently  used  in  modern  construc- 
tion, snowbirds  prevent  large,  dangerous  chunks  of  melting  snow  and  ice 
from  falling  off  a roof.  Today,  Fort  McNair’s  former  commissary  is  home  to 
the  U.S.  Army’s  Center  for  Military  History.  oeC/\  p/iotos.-  Pete  Skirbunt 


^ 1999:  VOGELWEH,  Germany.  The  unique  entrance  and  exit  at  this 
commissary  provides  natural  light  as  well  as  an  intriguing  roofline.  oeCA-Eumpe 


^ 2000:  JACKSONVILLE,  Florida.  The  commissary  at  Naval 
Air  Station  Jacksonville  has  thirteen  checkouts,  12,985  square  feet  of 
sales  area  and  18,225  square  feet  of  warehouse  space. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  of  the  facilities  directorate 


^ 1957:  CHATEAUROUX, 

France.  The  store  was  one  of  ten  established 
in  postwar  France. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 
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COMMISSARY 

STORE  HOURS 

0800-1900 

SUNDAY 

0900-2100 

MONDAY 

0900-2100 

TUESDAY 

0900-2100 

Y1EDNESDAY 

0900-2W) 

THURSDAY 

◄ 1946:  TOKYO, 

Japan.  The  commissary  in 
downtown  Tokyo  occupied 
three  floors  of  a department 
store  on  the  Ginza  Strip.  (See 
page  174  for  a photo  of  the 
store's  grand  opening.) 

U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Museum 


< 2001:  OCEANA,  Virginia.  This  state-of-the-art  facility  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Oceana  included  the  exterior  look  of  a traditional  Virginia 
mansion.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


t -TUSLOCDfUt 

^ COMMISSAPy 


MID  1960s:  ANKARA,  Turkey.  This  Air  Force  commissary,  piaced  in  a warehouse 
at  an  enciosed  compound  in  an  urban  area,  was  nothing  fancy.  Like  frontier  posts  of  a hun- 
dred years  previousiy,  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  pipeiine  and  thus  was  weii-patronized  despite 
its  Spartan  nature.  "TUSLOG”  indicated  this  store  was  run  by  the  Turkish-U.S.  Logistics 
Group.  DeCA  historical  file 
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► 1996:  SAGAMIHARA, 

Japan.  This  commissary  was  built  in 
1996  to  replace  a store  that  dated 
back  to  the  1950s.  (See  photograph 

on  page  v)  OeCA  photo:  Sam  Cagle 


\ 1958:  ELLSWORTH  Air  Force 

Base,  South  Dakota.  This  store  was  wooden, 
crowded  and  antiquated— like  most  other  stores 
at  the  time.  (For  a v/ew  of  the  interior  of  this 
store,  see  page  96)  oeCA  historical  nie 


i 1965-66:  FORT  BRAGG, 

North  Carolina.  This,  the  main  store  at  Fort 
Bragg,  had  four  annexes  in  1965  (including 
one  located  on  neighboring  Pope  Air  Force 
Base)  to  handle  a large  customer  base.  In 
1974,  a new  store,  now  known  as  the  North 
Post  commissary,  replaced  the  facility 
shown  here.  In  2000,  the  “superstore”  on 
Fort  Bragg  South  Post  opened  and  replaced 
the  old  annexes.  oeCA  historical  nie 


1995l  PHILADELPHIA,  Pennsylvania 

In  1974,  the  commissary  at  Naval  Shipyard 
Philadelphia  was  placed  in  a seaplane 
hangar  constructed  in  1943.  The  store 
took  up  only  a fraction  of  the  hangar's 
space.  The  immense  amount  of 
concrete  used  in  the  hangar’s 
construction  made  it  unique,  and  it 
was  nominated  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  before  the  shipyard  was 
closed  In  1995. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


p 1998:  RAF  FAIRFORD,  England.  The  modern  store  at 
Royal  Air  Force  Base  Fairford  is  a far  cry  from  the  warehouses  used  to 
house  the  store  in  the  1970s  at  RAF  WETHERSFIELD  ▼ 

(shown  below  right).  RAF  Fairford  photo:  Tim  Ford.  Wethersfield:  DeCA  historical  file 


^ 1919:  PROVINCETOWN, 

Massachusetts.  This  building,  to  all 
appearances  a private  residence,  actually 
contained  a Navy  commissary.  Its  housing 
was  similar  to  thousands  of  "mom  and 
pop"  grocery  stores  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country,  as.  Navy  Historical  Center 


^ 1984:  MAINZ,  Germany.  This  store  served  the  Mainz  commu- 
nity from  1952  until  its  closure  in  1995.  tsa  photo,  oeCA  historical  file, 
k 1921:  BALBOA,  Panama.  The  Panama  Canal  Commission  ran 
this  store,  touted  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  world.  The 
Army  took  over  its  operation  in  1979  Panama  Canal  Commission 
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A ^APPY 


tSW  CHpIS'TWAS 


^loru  to  f)od  in  the  hinlicsi.  md  on  eiirlh  peace,  »^oad  mill  lomard  men 


^ 1966:  CLARK  Air  Force  Base,  Philippines.  At  that  time,  this  store  was  built  from  three  connected  Quonset  huts.  It  was  placed  In  service  in 
1955  and  would  be  replaced  by  a large,  modern  facility  in  1984.  It  is  shown  here  in  its  hoiiday  contest  decorations.  DeCA  historical  file 


i 1965:  FORT  LEAVENWORTH, 

Kansas.  Like  many  posts.  Fort 
Leavenworth  has  had  many  commis- 
saries, inciudingthis  one  in  use  in  1965. 
Customers  drove  up  to  a partiaily  cov- 
ered area  on  the  side  of  the  building  to 
have  their  groceries  ioaded  into  their 
cars.  Military  prisoners  convicted  of  non- 
violent crimes  performed  a community 
service  by  placing  groceries  in  the  cus- 
tomers’ cars,  but  the  prisoners  could  not 

receive  tips.  Frontier  Army  Museum,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  courtesy  Lt.  Col.  Doug  Friedly 


i 2002:  PICATINNY  Arsenai,  New  Jersey.  DeCA  opened  this  state-of-the-art  facility  in 
1998.  It  was  designed  in  the  "urban  warehouse”  style  to  blend  with  other  structures  at  the  Armament 
Research,  Deveiopment,  and  Engineering  Center  (ARDEC).  The  store  it  replaced  had  been  named  best 
in  its  region  in  1996,  and  the  new  store  soon  won  honors  as  the  best  small  store  in  the  United  States 
in  1999  and  2005.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  of  Picatinny  Arsenal  commissary 


4 1999:  OSAN 

Air  Base,  Korea.  Volunteer 
baggers  around  the  world 
are  especially  appreciated 
when  the  weather  is  bad. 
The  baggers  brave  heat, 
wind,  rain,  and— as  seen 
here— snow  and  ice,  and 
they  work  soiely  for  tips. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy 
of  Osan  commissary 
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^ 1993:  CAMP  PENDLETON, 

California.  DeCA  replaced  its  old  store  with  a new  com- 
missary in  1993.  Photo:  Ken  Perrotte  ► The  "oid  Store,” 
built  in  1952  and  shown  here  in  1992,  was  one  of 
three  stores  at  this  large  Marine  Corps  base  in 
California.  DeCA  historical  file 


^ 1957:  MYRTLE  BEACH  Air  Force  Base.  This  facility 
in  South  Carolina  had  a rustic  setting.  Usually,  commissaries  were 
surrounded  only  by  warehouses  or  pavement.  Constructed  in  1942, 
this  building  had  a total  area  of  3,924  square  feet.  The  facility  was 
cooled  by  a single  overhead  fan,  and  there  was  no  heat.  Base  engi- 
neers placed  the  building’s  value  at  $2,354.40.  It  was  replaced  by 
a new  store  a year  after  this  photo  was  taken.  DeCA  historical  file 


2002:  SIGONELLA, 

Sicily.  This  new  store  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Sigonella,  shown  here 
preparing  for  its  grand  opening, 
replaced  a store  one-third  its  size. 
This  larger  commissary  offers 
more  than  8,700  line  items. 


DeCA-Europe 


i 1959:  CORPUS  CHRISTI, 

Texas.  This  store  had  a semicircular  porti- 
co that  gave  it  a nautical  look. 

DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  of  Naval  Air  Station 
Corpus  Christ!  commissary 


^ 1961:  PORT  HUENEME,  California.  For  the 

Navy  SeaBee  Center,  this  store  was  extensively  renovated  in 
1960.  It  was  replaced  by  a new  facility  in  1973,  which  was  twice 
as  large  as  the  store  shown  here. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


i 1997:  FORT  RILEY, 

Kansas,  has  had  at  least 
seven  different  food  stores, 
including  a sutler’s  store,  sev- 
eral originally  built  as  riding 
halls  and  stables  (see  pages 
72-73)  and  another  (shown 
here)  designed  exclusively  as  a 
commissary,  that  opened  in 
1997.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


^ 1994:  CORPUS  CHRISTI  , Texas.  This  modern  store  opened  in  1994,  replacing  the  nautical  look  with  a more  colorful,  state-of- 

the-art  facility.  OeCA  photo:  Lowell  Farmer 
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^ 2001:  CUTLER,  Maine.  This  small  store 
served  the  naval  computer  and  telecommunications 
station  at  Cutler  from  1960  to  2001. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  of  Cutler  commissary 


^ LIVORNO  - CAMP  DARBY.  This  large  warehouse  housed  the 
store  at  Camp  Darby,  Livorno,  Italy,  in  1960.  Remodeled  and  modernized 
in  1991,  its  entrance  is  pictured  below  as  it  appeared  in  2001. 

Photos  courtesy  of  Camp  Darby  commissary 


f 


2003:  CAIRO,  Egypt.  To  change 

the  store’s  appearance,  commissary  per- 
sonnel used  their  local  culture  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  American  community  aware  of 
Egyptian  history.  Constructed  by  the  com- 
missary staff  and  designed  by  the  produce 
manager,  Mohamed  Emad,  and  the  ware- 
house supervisor,  Gamal  Hasaballa,  the 
project  consists  of  two  Ionic  columns,  the 
“Eye  Of  Horus"  (a  traditional  symbol  of  good 
fortune)  and  the  words  "Cairo  Commissary" 
rendered  in  hieroglyphics.  Within  the 
entrance,  a metal  decoration  depicts  the 
three  Pyramids  of  Giza  and  the  DeCA  seal. 

DeCA  photo:  Mohamed  Abou  Ei  Enein, 
store  administrator 
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^ 1999:  ANCHORAGE  AREA, 

Alaska.  This  modern  store  took  the  place  of 
commissaries  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  and 
Fort  Richardson.  DeCA  photo:  Rick  Brink 


i FORT  BENJAMIN  HARRISON 

Indiana,  mid  1960s  (left).  This  facility  originally 
opened  in  1955  and  remained  in  use  until 
1983.  DeCA  historical  file 


^ 1989:  CAMP  PAGE,  Korea.  This 

annex  of  the  Yongsan  commissary  was  truly  a 
makeshift  store,  but  it  did  the  job.  TSA  opened  this 
store  in  1987  in  a building  constructed  in  1955.  It 
closed  after  fifty  years  of  service  to  its  customers  in 
2005.  TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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“My  intestines  were  actuaiiy  corroded/ 

— Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Francis  Adams  Jr.,  Civil  War  veteran  and  historian,  referring  to  the  rations  he  endured. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR: 

1861  - 1865 

TURNING  POINT  FOR  SUTLERS 


IT  TOOK  A CIVIL  WAR  in  which  more  than  600,000  men  died 
and  another  412,000  were  wounded  to  draw  attention  to  the 
daily  privations  suffered  by  the  common  soldier. 

It  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  say  that  once  the  American  people 
and  their  representatives  were  aware  of  the  soldiers’  problems,  they 
took  immediate  action  to  correct  everything.  Unfortunately,  that 
can’t  be  said  with  much  accuracy.  For  years,  the  enlisted  soldiers’ 
pay  continued  to  be  miserable,  while  their  living  conditions 
remained  Spartan.  Officers  and  civilians  alike  often  treated  them  as 
second-class  citizens. 

In  one  respect,  however,  things  would  improve,  and  fairly  quickly 
at  that.  Two  years  following  the  war,  enlisted  men  would  be  able  to 
buy  groceries  from  their  post  commissary  storehouse,  at  cost,  just 
as  their  officers  had  been  able  to  do  since  1825. 


1862:  HARDTACK. 

These  big  crackers,  like  the 
one  in  the  man’s  hand  on 
the  right,  were  baked  by  the 
millions  and  were  the  staple 
of  the  soldiers’ diet. 

National  Archives 
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1S62-63:  SUTLERS. 

As  unpopular  as  many  of  them  were,  sutlers 
nonetheless  provided  a valuable  service. 

National  Archives 


* rOULKt 


A SUTLER’S  TENT.  During  the  years  1861-67,  sut- 
iers  sold  everything  from  liquor  to  licorice.  National  Archives 


During  the  Civil  War,  Americans  served 
in  uniform — either  Blue  or  Gray — in 
unprecedented  numbers  and  in  unmatched 
proportions.  The  ratio  of  uniformed  men 
to  the  total  population  was  higher  in  this 
war  than  in  any  other  U.S.  conflict  in  his- 
tory. Just  about  every  family  had  someone 
in  uniform — a husband,  father,  son,  broth- 
er, uncle,  nephew  or  an  in-law — and  that, 
in  turn,  meant  that  every  family  took  a per- 
sonal interest  in  the  war. 

Letters  from  the  winter  camps  and  sum- 
mer campaigns  were  read  by  concerned 
families,  hushed  and  gathered  together  for 
courage  to  learn  whatever  they  could  about 
their  loved  ones.  It  was  often  then  that  they 
found  out  about  the  soldiers’  common 
complaints.  Most  of  the  soldiers’  grief  had 
to  do  with  how  they  viewed  the  war,  their 
low  pay,  the  officers  they  considered  to  be 
incompetent,  and,  of  course,  their  food 
and  dealings  with  the  suders. 

The  soldiers’  families  learned  a great 
deal  about  the  soldiers’  daily  hardships,  and 
were  often  upset  and  angered  on  their 
behalf  They  discovered  how  the  soldiers 
ate  and  what  they  had  to  do  in  order  to 
obtain  decent  food.  Their  anger  at  these 
discoveries,  and  their  determination  to  do 
something  about  it,  explains  why  sales 


commissaries  were  estab- 
lished shortly  after  the  war. 

DESPISED  SUTLER 

The  official  rations  the  Army 
was  supposed  to  provide  were 
lacking  in  taste  and  nutritional 
value,  even  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  they  were 
available  in  proper  quantity. 

Although  the  rations  were 
supposedly  improved,  they 
still  left  a lot  to  be  desired, 
especially  among  men  who 
were  used  to  eadng  well.  Such 
men  made  up  a sizable  pro- 
portion of  the  population. 

Many  people  still  lived  on 
farms  and  were  used  to  pro- 
viding their  own  hearty  meals. 

Since  the  Army  seemed  inca- 
pable of  providing  the  troops 
with  decent  food  on  a consis- 
tent basis,  the  men  had  to  go  elsewhere  to 
obtain  it.  While  in  camp,  soldiers  often 
spent  some  of  their  hard-earned  money  at 
a sutier’s  establishment. 

In  1862,  Congress  specified  what  arti- 
cles the  sutlers  could  sell.  The  Army  pro- 
vided few  necessities,  so  the  list  was  a 


real  catch-all,  demonstrating  why  sutlers 
are  considered  to  be  the  predecessors 
both  of  the  commissaries  and  the 
exchanges.  The  list  included  eleven  food 
items,  including  milk,  butter,  and  various 
fresh  and  dried  fruits,  but  there  were 
thirty-nine  non-food  necessities,  every- 
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[IN  EARLY  1863,  Army  of  the  Potomac  commander  Maj.  Gen.  Joe] 
Hooker ...  did  his  best  to  make  sure  the  Army  was  properly  fed.  He 
issued  orders  that  flour  or  soft  bread  be  distributed  four  times  per 
week,  fresh  potatoes  and  vegetables  twice  per  week,  and  desiccated 
mixed  vegetables  once  per  week.  Commanders  of  corps,  divisions, 
brigades,  and  detached  commands  would  require  any  commissary 
officer  who  failed  to  make  such  issues  to  file  a written  statement  from 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  depot  warehouse  proving  that  the  ware- 
house did  not  have  any  of  the  foods  in  question. 


thing  from  tobacco  to  needles  and  thread. 

When  the  list  was  enlarged  the  following 
year,  it  became  obvious  what  items  the  men 
had  been  requesting.  Most  of  the  new 
items  were  foods,  including  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, eggs,  fish  and  poultry,  bologna,  and 
dried  beef  Also  popular  were  the  means  of 
preparing  and  eating  those  foods:  sauce- 
pans, coffee  pots,  tin  plates,  tin  cups, 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  Socks,  shirts, 
shoes,  and  undergarments  made  the  list  as 
well,  attesting  to  what  clothing  men  in  the 
field  would  need  to  replace  frequently. 

The  armies  of  the  Civil  War  were  far 
larger  than  any  seen  previously  in  North 
America.  For  this  reason,  sutlers  in 
unprecedented  numbers  were  attached  to 
those  armies — and  usually  to  a particular 
regiment  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
commanding  officer — to  offer  sales  goods 
with  which  the  men  could  supplement 
their  diet.  Although  some  sutlers  were 
patriotic,  all  were  moved  by  other  motives; 
they  were  in  business  to  make  a living. 
Some  were  far  more  concerned  with  mak- 
ing a profit  than  with  providing  a service 
to  the  men.  Many  of  them  charged  high 
prices,  supplied  inferior  goods,  or  both. 
The  predictable  result  was  that  all  sutlers 
suffered,  fairly  or  not,  from  a group  repu- 
tation that  was  less  than  stellar. 

The  word  sutler  itself,  as  has  been  previ- 
ously noted,  had  its  origins  in  a Dutch  term 
meaning  “to  undertake  basic  (or  lowly)  serv- 
ices.” That  definition  pretty'  well  reflects  the 
low  esteem  and  downright  contempt  in 
which  the  soldiers  held  many  of  these  mer- 
chants who,  to  all  appearances,  were  getting 
rich  off  the  misery  of  men  who  risked  their 
lives  in  battle.  Some  soldiers  considered 
them  no  better  than  leeches. 


There  were  exceptions  to  this  unfavor- 
able notion,  of  course.  One  sutler  actually 
brought  out  his  entire  stock  of  bread  and 
pastries,  and,  throughout  the  course  of  an 
all-day  battle,  distributed  them  free  of 
charge  to  the  men  of  the  regiment  to 
which  he  was  attached.  Others  bravely 
brought  their  line  of  goods  into  close 
proximity  to  the  enemy,  though  it  is 
unclear  whether  this  was  out  of  patriotic 
duty  or  a calculated  risk  to  make  even 
more  of  a profit. 

The  overwhelming  perception  of  the 
men  in  uniform  was  that  patriotic,  gener- 
ous, and  brave  sutlers  were  the  exceptions, 
not  the  rule.  To  all  indications,  it  was  also 
rare  to  find  sutiers  who  charged  reasonable 
prices.  One  Northern  newspaper  corre- 
spondent reported  that  the  usual  charge 
was  five  times  the  worth  of  an  article  on 
the  civilian  market.  Even  at  this  exorbitant 
rate,  the  sutlers  sold  their  goods  very  quick- 
ly because  the  soldiers  were  desperate  for 
tasty',  healthful  foods,  especially  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  When  those  weren’t  avail- 
able, canned  goods  were  popular.  Canned 
tomatoes  and  condensed  milk  were  espe- 
cially in  demand,  in  part  because  they  could 
either  be  consumed  straight  out  of  the  can 
or  used  in  a concoction  such  as  a soup, 
stew,  or  casserole.  The  men  often  pooled 
their  resources  and  cooked  as  a group. 

THE  OFFICIAL  RATIONS 

Despite  their  high  prices,  sutlers  and  bum- 
boat  operators  on  both  sides  provided 
valuable  services  because  the  basic  rations 
were  so  sparse  and  unhealthful.  The  prob- 
lem was,  the  services  were  so  valuable  that 
men  were  wilHng  to  pay  just  about  anything 
to  get  their  hands  on  some  decent  food. 


and  that’s  where  the  profits  were  made  and 
the  charges  of  “price  gouging”  began. 

Early  in  the  war.  Congress  had  provided 
for  an  expanded  and  flexible  daily  ration 
that  included  potatoes,  beans,  rice,  hominy', 
butter,  desiccated  (dried  and  compressed) 
vegetables,  and  an  extract  of  coffee,  com- 
bined with  milk  and  sugar.  It  looked  good 
on  paper.  But  in  reality',  most  men  seldom 
saw  a full  ration. 

To  its  credit.  Congress  kept  try'ing.  The 
bread  component  was  initially  reduced,  but 
it  was  increased  again  late  in  the  war. 
Congress  also  stipulated  that  fresh  meat 
should  be  substituted  for  salted  meat, 
whenever  possible.  Simultaneously,  in  a 
move  that  was  patently  unpopular.  Con- 
gress terminated  the  issuing  of  grog  (a 
rum-based  concoction)  to  ships’  officers 
and  warrant  officers. 

The  lists  of  what  the  rations  should 
have  included  were  well  intended,  but  were 
largely  wishful  thinking.  What  was  on 
paper  or  in  the  regulations  had  always  been 
so  far  removed  from  reahty'  that  the  men 
had  ceased  to  pay  much  attention. 

The  healthful  items  in  the  ration  were 
seldom  received  by  the  men  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  For  instance,  as 
noted  earlier,  the  government  contracted 
with  Gail  Borden  for  his  entire  output  of 
canned  evaporated  milk.  Unfortunately,  it 
proved  so  popular  that  much  of  the  milk 
was  pilfered  and  resold  at  high  prices. 
The  men  were  still  able  to  get  it,  but  they 
often  had  to  buy  it  from  one  source  or 
another,  no  questions  asked.  Some  men 
were,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the  sale  wasn’t 
quite  legal  or  ethical  and  probably  resent- 
ed having  to  pay  for  the  milk.  But  they 
were  happy  to  get  it  and  most  didn’t 
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inquire  as  to  how  it  had  been  obtained. 

Enlightened  field  commanders  who 
knew  the  importance  of  a good  diet  some- 
times procured  canned  goods  for  the  men 
from  sources  that  were  other  than  official. 
Along  with  canned  tomatoes  and  canned 
evaporated  milk,  the  men’s  favorites  were 
canned  beans,  peas,  corn,  peaches,  pineap- 
ples, plums,  pears,  cranberries,  jams,  and 
jellies.  Many  of  these  items  should  have 
been  provided  in  the  ration,  but  the  reality 
was  that  a lot  of  food  had  been  lost,  stolen 
(and  resold),  or  stuck  in  warehouses. 


At  aU  levels,  many  improvements  were 
prescribed  in  official  documents  but  were 
never  implemented.  For  example.  Congress 
repealed  legislation  that  had  granted  suders 
a lien  upon  soldiers’  pay.  Many  young  sol- 
diers were  getting  themselves  into  debt  just 
trying  to  obtain  decent  food,  and  Congress, 
to  its  credit,  tried  to  save  them  from  them- 
selves. However,  the  men  still  had  to  eat, 
and  despite  the  repeal,  many  sutlers  contin- 
ued to  collect  directly  from  the  men’s  pay. 
Congress  also  forbade  sutlers  to  sell 
whiskey  and  other  hard  liquor,  but  in  prac- 


tice in  the  field,  both  buyers  and  sellers 
usually  winked  at  this  prohibition. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  LEADERSHIP 

The  government  also  tried  to  reorganize  its 
subsistence  function.  In  1861,  the  Nor- 
thern Subsistence  Department  numbered 
only  twelve  men,  including  its  chief,  Joseph 
E.  Johnston.  From  this  group,  three  (in- 
cluding Johnston)  resigned  to  join  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  not  an  auspicious  start, 
but  better  days  were  coming.  In  1861,  Brig. 
Gen.  Montgomery  C.  Meigs  became  quar- 
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termaster  general,  and  held  the  position 
until  February  1882,  bringing  much-needed 
stability  to  the  post. 

In  1862,  each  Army  corps  was  author- 
ized a commissary  of  subsistence,  who 
helped  provide  food  to  the  men.  In  March 
1865,  the  Army  Appropriation  Act  reor- 
ganized the  Subsistence  Department  and 
empowered  the  secretary  of  war  to  appoint 
chief  commissaries  and  assistants  for  vari- 
ous military  divisions.  It  also  stipulated, 
once  again,  that  officers  could  purchase 
rations  from  commissary  storehouses  on 


credit.  Congress  added  twelve  commissary 
officers  to  the  Subsistence  Department. 
They  were  sorely  needed,  but  they  weren’t 
nearly  enough. 

IRON  RATIONS’ 

Troops  on  the  march  could  not  always 
be  issued  certain  portions  of  their  regu- 
lar rations.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
unissued  rations  reverted  to  the  govern- 
ment— an  obvious  injustice  and  disserv- 
ice to  the  men  in  the  field.  However,  not 
everyone  complained,  because  most 


knew  what  they  were  missing. 

When  the  Army  was  on  the  move,  the 
men  received  marching  rations,  popularly 
called  “iron  rations.”  This  ration  usually 
consisted  solely  of  hardtack  or  hard  bread, 
black  coffee,  sugar  (sometimes),  and  some 
sort  of  dried  meat,  either  salt  beef,  salt 
pork,  or  bacon. 

It’s  unclear  how  they  came  to  be  called 
iron  rations,  but  it’s  easy  to  imagine.  The 
best  explanations  are  that  one  needed  to 
have  a stomach  of  iron  to  eat  them,  that 
one’s  stomach  felt  like  iron  once  the  ration 
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was  eaten,  or  that  they  were  a solid  diet  for 
men  who  had  to  march  long  and  fight  hard. 
In  the  wisdom  of  the  day,  many  people 
thought  the  ration  contained  healthful, 
solid  foods,  good  for  young  men  who 
needed  to  keep  their  energy  levels  high. 

There  was  no  specific  regulation  that 
had  called  for  an  official  marching  ration 
as  opposed  to  an  official  daily  ration,  but 
the  creation  of  a special  ration  for  long 
marches  marked  the  first  time  that  rations 
had  been  developed  and  issued  for  specif- 
ic situations. 

More  than  one  soldier  later  confided 
that  he  believed  his  life  had  been  shortened 
by  the  whole  Army  experience,  from  sleep- 
ing on  the  damp  ground  to  trying  to  digest 
the  food.  Union  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  Jr.  later  wrote  that  the  problem  with 
the  iron  ration  was  that  there  was  too  much 
protein  and  caffeine.  There  was  nothing 
mild  or  soothing  for  stomachs  filled  with 
fats  and  acids,  and  not  nearly  enough 
roughage:  “My  intestines  were  actually  cor- 
roded with  concentrated  nourishment.  1 
needed  to  live  on  bread,  vegetables,  and  tea; 
1 did  live  on  pork,  coffee,  spirits,  and  taint- 
ed water.” 

Adams  remembered  the  coffee  because 
it  was  the  one  liquid  refreshment  the 
Northern  soldiers  could  always  count  on. 
Confederates  concocted  their  own  coffee 
out  of  chicory  nuts  and  the  like,  or  else 
they  clandestinely  traded  for  it  with  any 
Yanks  willing  to  break  the  no-fraternixation 
rules.  These  trades  took  place  between  the 
lines,  often  while  on  picket  duty,  and  fre- 
quently at  night.  Usually,  Southern  tobacco 


was  traded  for  Northern  coffee. 

Soldiers  drank  a lot  of  coffee.  The  men 
figured  they  might  as  well  make  hot  coffee, 
since  the  water  usually  had  to  be  boiled 
before  drinking,  anyway.  The  practice  of 
boiling  water  was  especially  essential  in  win- 
ter camps,  when  thousands  of  men  occu- 
pied the  same  ground,  used  the  same  privies, 
and  washed  themselves  and  their  clothes  in 
the  same  rivers  and  streams  from  which  they 
took  their  drinking  water.  Using  the  boiled 
water  to  make  coffee  created  a fine,  energiz- 
ing aroma  and  a good-tasting  stimulant  that 
would  warm  them  up  in  cold  or  damp 
weather.  Coffee  was  issued  as  whole  beans 
that  the  men  ground  themselves.  No  doubt 
that  helped  to  preserve  the  flavor.  When  on 
the  march,  even  during  short  rests,  hundreds 
of  men  started  litde  fires  and  boiled  water 
for  a quick  cup  of  coffee.  It  took  only  min- 
utes to  fix  and  provided  a quick  energy 
boost.  Some  men  liked  it  with  condensed 
milk  and  sugar;  others  took  it  plain.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, it  was  during  the  Civil  War  that 
drinking  coffee  became  the  great  American 
habit  that  it  is  today. 

Just  about  the  entire  Army,  and  the 
Navy  too,  drank  coffee.  There  was  Httle 
else  to  be  had  except  for  an  occasional  can 
of  milk,  the  Navy’s  grog  ration,  or  per- 
haps some  homemade  alcohol.  The  latter 
would  likely  get  a man  in  trouble,  give  him 
a terrible  hangover,  or  both.  It  wasn’t 
called  “bust  head,”  “pop  skull,”  or  “red 
eye”  for  nothing,  though  some  men  called 
the  better  batches  “O!  Be  Joyful.”  While 
some  men  found  solace  in  a bottle,  most 
managed  to  avoid  it,  at  least  as  a regular 


practice.  Never  knowing  what  the  morn- 
ing would  bring,  they  wanted  to  face  it 
with  clear  eyes  and  a clear  head. 

Beans  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
favorite  staples  of  the  ration.  They  were 
easy  to  cook,  usually  good  tasting,  and  com- 
bined the  nutritional  values  of  meat  and 
vegetables.  If  potatoes  could  be  had,  they 
were  usually  boiled  and  used  in  a stew  with 
whatever  meat  and  vegetables  were  handy. 
Salt  pork,  also  known  as  “sowbelly,”  was 
favored  even  over  the  bacon.  The  salt  pork 
was  tasty  and  kept  well  on  the  march,  while 
bacon  seemed  to  get  everything  greasy. 

HARDTACK 

It’s  hard  to  say  which  of  the  rations  was  the 
most  disliked,  because  there  were  so  many 
candidates  for  the  honor.  Hardtack  was 
probably  the  most  frequent  target  of  com- 
plaints, but  it  could  be  a Ufesaver.  It  was 
widely  produced  and  distributed.  Though 
there  were  minor  variations,  it  was  general- 
ly a hghfiy  salted,  three-inch-square  cracker, 
about  one-half-inch  thick.  It  was  easy  to  get 


1863:  A SKETCH  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac’s  Commissary  Department  headquarters, 
showing  beef  carcasses,  miscellaneous  barrels,  and  hardtack  or  “cracker"  boxes,  was  made  by 
famed  Civil  War  artist  A.  R.  Waud.  Waud’s  work  usually  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  Magazine, 
where  this  drawing  was  first  published,  in  the  April  18, 1863,  issue.  Library  of  Congress 
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OFFICERS’  RATIONS 

As  would  be  expected,  the  commissioned 
officers  were  better  off  than  the  enlisted 
men.  An  officer  could  often  get  better 
prices  from  the  sutler,  sometimes  because 
he  granted  the  sutler  exclusive  rights  to 
sell  to  his  regiment.  Because  of  their  many 
friends  and  connections  (as  well  as  higher 
pay),  officers  had  additional  sources  of 
food  as  well.  John  D.  Billings,  a Union  vet- 
eran, later  remembered  that  the  officers 
didn’t  draw  rations  as  the  enlisted  did,  but 
instead  had  a cash  allowance,  based  on 
rank,  with  which  to  purchase  supplies 
from  the  brigade  commissary.  At  that 
time,  a “commissary”  was  an  individual 
who  kept  stores  for  sale,  but  only  at  cost, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  officers. 
Normally,  regimental  and  battery  quarter- 
masters obtained  their  basic  ration  sup- 
plies for  the  enlisted  men  and  NCOs  from 
the  brigade  commissary.  Sometimes,  in  a 
move  that  predated  commissary  sales 
stores,  the  men  could  also  buy  additional 
items  at  cost  if  they  had  a written  order 
signed  by  a commissioned  officer. 

Billings  was  one  of  the  few  who  went 
on  record  defending  the  sutlers:  “...[The 
sutler]  filled  a need  recognized  ...  by  Army 
regulations.  Such  a person  was  considered  a 
convenience  if  not  a necessity  ...  no  soldier 
was  compelled  to  patronize  him  ...  when 
one  carefully  considers  the  expense  of 
transporting  his  goods  to  the  Army,  the 
wastage  ...  from  exposure  to  the  weather, 
the  cost  of  frequent  removals,  and  the  risk 
...  I do  not  beheve  that  sutlers  as  a class  can 
be  justly  accused  of  overcharging.” 

Whether  or  not  the  sutlers  deserved 


1863:  FRESH  BREAD 

and  meat  are  distributed  to  soldiers 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  near 
Fairfax  Courthouse,  Virginia. 
Sometimes  soldiers  were  fortunate  to 
receive  fresh,  soft  bread  instead  of 
hardtack.  Library  of  congress 


tired  of  these  crackers,  so  a hungry  man 
could  usually  find  someone  to  give  him  a 
day’s  supply  of  the  things.  Hardtack  was  so 
hard  and  solid,  it  was  said  that  if  you  ate  it 
on  the  march,  you  had  to  keep  it  in  your 
mouth  for  half  an  hour  before  commenc- 
ing to  chew. 

Hardtack  was  apparently  all  right  to  eat 
when  it  was  fresh,  but  that  was  seldom  or 
never.  Since  it  was  easily  portable  it  was 
eaten  at  all  times  of  day,  in  camp,  on  the 
march,  or  even  while  waiting  to  go  into 
battle.  Often  men  would  crumble  it  into 
their  coffee  or  mix  it  with  some  hot  water 
and  vegetables  for  soup.  Other  times  they 
fried  it  in  grease  or  toasted  it  on  a stick.  It 
often  got  moldy,  but  if  they  were  hungry 
enough,  the  men  would  scrape  off  the 
mold  and  eat  the  cracker  anyway.  If  it  was 
infested  with  weevils  (which  it  often  was), 
the  easiest  remedy  was  to  crumble  it  into 
coffee  and  skim  the  weevils  off  the  top. 
Overall,  in  all  its  forms,  the  stuff  was, 
according  to  one  veteran,  “certainly  indi- 
gestible enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 


the  most  ambitious  dyspeptic.”  But  it  was 
better  than  nothing. 

Salt  beef  was  another  matter  entirely. 
Salt  was  the  day’s  great  preservative,  but 
the  salt  beef  was  so  salty  that  it  had  to  be 
soaked  for  hours  in  running  water  to  be 
palatable.  It  smelled  terrible  when  it  was 
cooked.  Sometimes  when  a particularly 
obnoxious  piece  of  it  was  given  to  the 
men,  they  held  a mock  funeral  for  it,  usu- 
ally within  sight  of  their  officers.  When 
fresh  beef  was  obtained,  it  wasn’t  always 
welcome.  When  they  could  be  had,  herds 
of  cattle  were  driven  along  with  the 
Army,  and  slaughtered  at  day’s  end.  Meat 
sliced  up  after  a long  march  was  particu- 
larly unpalatable.  One  man  described  it  as 
“odious  beef,  served  quivering  from  an 
animal  heated  by  the  long  day’s  march.” 
But  when  good  steaks  were  available, 
each  man  would  eagerly  broil  his  portion 
on  a stick. 

Bruce  Catton,  whose  many  books  on 
the  Civil  War  are  well-known  classics,  sum- 
marized the  food  situation  this  way:  “As  a 


general  thing,  even  though  the  coffee  was 
good  and  the  baked  beans  were  palatable, 
the  food  the  Civil  War  soldier  lived  on 
ranged  from  mediocre  to  downright 
awful.  Looking  at  the  combination  of 
unbalanced  rations,  incompetent  cooks, 
and  crackers  fried  in  pork  fat,  one  won- 
ders how  the  men  kept  their  health.  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  many  of  them 
didn’t.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the 
terrible  prevalence  of  sickness  in  that 
army  ...  but  faulty  diet  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  important.” 
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future  President  Makes  a Name  at 


kNTIETAM 


President  William  McKinley 


HE  BLOODIEST  single 
day  of  the  American  Civil 
War  was  September  17, 

_“'1862.  In  all  the  battles  fought  dur- 
_ ing  that  conflict  whose  very  names 
ry:  ■ made  a generation  of  Americans 
weep,  not  one — not  even 
/ Gettysburg,  Cold  Harbor, 

Chickamauga,  or  Shiloh — had  pro- 
duced a day  that  could  compare 
with  this  one. 

The  battle  fought  that  day  was 
called  both  Antietam,  for  the 
creek  around  which  the  batde 
raged,  and  Sharpsburg,  for  the 

nearby  town.  Had  fortunes  taken  a slight  turn,  it’s  possible  the  war 
would  have  been  considerably  shortened.  The  Union  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  came  close 
to  winning  a decisive  victory  over  Robert  E.  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  but  the  opportunity  was  missed  by  a matter  of  minutes. 
Fatigue,  poor  timing,  bad  communication,  and  bad  judgment  let  the 
chance  slip  away,  and  the  war  would  continue. 

Late  in  the  day,  after  capturing  a bridge  over  the  Antietam,  the 
Union  Army’s  left  wing,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Ambrose  Burnside, 
could  have  advanced  and  captured  Sharpsburg.  This  action  would  have 
put  the  Union  Army  squarely  on  the  line  of  Lee’s  retreat  and  would 
have  won  the  batde  for  the  North.  For  a short  while,  only  2,400 
Confederates  stood  in  the  way  of  Burnside’s  12,000  Federals,  but  his 


leading  regiments  had  to  stop.  Poorly  led,  low  on  ammunition,  and  tired 
from  the  fierce  fight  they’d  had  taking  the  bridge  (to  this  day,  called 
Burnside’s  Bridge),  they  had  to  re-form  their  ranks  before  advancing. 

A traffic  jam  resulted  when  thousands  of  men  tried  to  come  across 
the  twelve-foot-wide  bridge,  and  thousands  more  searched  for  a spot  to 
ford  the  creek.  So,  rather  than  1 2,000  men,  only  3,000  were  acmally 
across  the  bridge,  ready  to  advance,  and  Burnside  held  even  those  back 
for  two  hours,  waiting  for  the  others.  Thinking  his  role  was  to  cause  a 
diversion,  he  did  not  recognize  the  opportunity  fate  had  dropped  into 
his  lap.  If  the  men  had  been  led  forward  with  alacrity,  they  still  might 
have  won  the  day,  even  after  the  delay.  But  Confederate  reinforcements 
came  up,  barely  in  time,  to  hold  off  the  Federals — and  thereby  extend 
the  war. 

On  the  Antietam  batdefield  today  there  is  a monument  at  the  top  of 
the  hiU  overlooking  Burnside’s  Bridge,  but  the  inscription  makes  no 
mention  of  Burnside’s  lost  opportunity.  Instead,  it  recounts  the  bravery 
shown  by  William  McKinley,  the  nineteen-year-old  commissary  sergeant 
of  the  23rd  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  known  to  the  regiment  as  Bill. 
McKinley  could  have  stayed  in  the  rear  lines  where  it  was  safe,  but 
instead  initiated  one  of  the  few  recorded  instances  in  this  war  when  hot 
food  was  actually  brought  to  men  under  fire.  Without  orders,  he  filled 
two  wagons  with  hot  food  and  coffee  and,  with  the  help  of  some 
unknown  stragglers,  proceeded  to  the  front  lines.  One  of  the  wagons 
was  disabled  by  enemy  fire,  but  he  got  the  other  to  the  top  of  the  lull, 
where  he  served  food  and  coffee  to  the  tired,  hungry  soldiers  of  his 
regiment,  who  were  still  awaiting  orders  to  advance. 

The  regimental  colonel  told  the  governor  of  Ohio  about  the  inci- 
dent, and  the  governor  promoted  McKinley  to  second  lieutenant. 
McKinley  later  gallantly  distinguished  himself  in  battle  and  became  a 


their  miserable  reputation  was  a matter  of 
both  opinion  and  personal  experience.  It 
is  a fact,  though,  that  few  of  them  went 
on  to  fame  and  fortune  after  the  war. 
Critics  would  say  the  reason  was  that  the 
sutlers  were  unambitious,  conniving  men, 
whose  only  real  talent  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  people  who  were  in  an  impossible 
situation. 

While  plenty  of  their  former  customers 
on  both  sides  went  on  to  great  things  or 
high  office,  only  one  sutler  is  known  to 
have  done  so.  This  was  James  A.  Bailey,  a 
sutler’s  clerk,  who  went  into  the  circus 
business.  Somehow,  it  seems  appropriate 
that  he  eventually  became  the  partner  of 
P.  T.  Barnum,  thus  forming  the  famous 
Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus.  It  was  Barnum 
who  was  credited  with  popularizing  the 
phrase  “There’s  a sucker  born  every 
minute.”  Doubtiessly,  many  Civil  War  sol- 
diers would  have  agreed  that  old  P.  T. 


could  not  have  found  a more  fitting  part- 
ner than  a former  sutler. 

BAD  CONTRACTORS,  BAD  RATIONS 

Bikings  was  clearly  in  the  minority  in  his 
favorable  opinion  of  the  suders,  but  he 
obviously  had  given  the  matter  a lot  of 
measured,  reasonable  thought.  He  instead 
found  great  fault  with  the  contractors  who 
were  supposed  to  deliver  the  official 
rations:  “Unwholesome  rations  were  not 
the  rule,  they  were  the  exception,  and  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  government  that  these 
were  furnished,  but  very  often  the  intent  of 
rascaUy,  thieving  contractors  who  suppked 
them,  for  which  they  received  the  price  of 
good  rations.” 

One  such  exception  occurred  at  the 
Union  Army’s  supply  depot  at  City  Point, 
Virginia,  when  an  inspector  found  the  hard 
bread  cargo  of  two  entire  ships  to  be  fuU  of 
weevks.  The  inspector  notified  Lt.  Gen. 


Ulysess  S.  Grant,  the  Union  general-in- 
chief,  and  Grant  himself  refused  to  let  it  be 
landed  at  the  depot,  “greatly  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  contractor,  who  had  been 
attempting  to  bukdoze  the  inspector  to 
pass  it.” 

The  Yankees  were  not  alone,  either; 
Southern  soldiers  had  even  less  food,  and 
therefore  had  even  more  to  complain 
about.  One  song  popular  among  Rebel  sol- 
diers for  its  reakstic  appraisal  of  their  war 
effort,  “The  Soldiers’  Lament,”  noted: 
“And  as  for  food,  we’ve  not  enough;  the 
bread  is  stale,  the  meat  is  tough.  But  as  for 
that,  we  won’t  complain,  in  hopes  we’k  get 
good  food  again.” 

Food  problems  were  far  worse  among 
the  Confederates  for  many  reasons.  The 
Southerners  had  fewer  rail  knes  on  which 
to  move  suppkes,  and,  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, the  Northern  vise  tightened.  As 
they  began  to  lose  territory  and  the  abikty 


TODAY,  AT  THE  ANTIETAM  Battlefield,  there’s  a monument  (RIGHT 
photo)  to  the  courage  of  William  McKinley,  a commissary  sergeant,  who  later 
went  on  to  become  the  twenty-fifth  president  of  the  United  States.  Photo:  Pete 
Skirbunt  ABOVE:  President  Abraham  Lincoln  visited  Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan 
(sixth  from  left)  and  his  staff.  At  far  right  is  McClellan’s  aide  at  the  time,  then-Lt. 
George  Armstrong  Custer.  National  Archives  BOTTOM:  the  future  president  as  a sol- 
dier in  the  Union  Army.  National  Archives  OPPOSITE  PAGE:  McKinley  portrait,  courtesy 

of  www.WhiteHouse.gov 


captain.  He  was  promoted  to  brevet  major  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  two  weeks  before 
Lincoln’s  death. 

McKinley  was  more  than  the  most  famous  com- 
missary sergeant  in  American  history;  he  went  on  to 
become  the  twenty-fifth  president  of  the  United 
States  in  1896.  But  there  is  more  to  the  story.  The 
2.')rd  Ohio  was  unique  in  having  within  its  ranks  two 
future  presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  regimen- 
tal colonel  who  told  the  Ohio  governor  about 
McKinley  was  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  rose  to 
brevet  major  general  during  the  war  and  became  the 
nineteenth  president  in  1877. 
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to  produce  enough  food,  the  Rebel  armies 
began  to  slowly  starve.  Ultimately,  this 
proved  as  fatal  to  the  Southern  cause  as 
anything  the  Yankees  could  do  to  them  in 
battle. 

Still,  the  Confederates  were  able  to 
keep  a grim  sense  of  humor  about  things. 
One  officer,  noting  that  his  men  were 
being  provided  beef  that  was  incredibly 
tough,  claimed  he  was  going  to  requisition 
metal  files  so  his  men  could  sharpen  their 
teeth  in  order  to  chew  the  stuff.  The 
Southern  cornbread  ration  was  hard,  tend- 
ed to  be  moldy,  and  “looked  like  it  had 
cobwebs  in  it.” 

Later  in  the  conflict,  “improved”  rations 
for  both  sides  added  bread,  pork,  bacon,  or 
salt  beef,  but  litde  mention  was  made  of 
any  fruit,  vegetable,  or  anything  else  that 
would  sit  easily  on  the  stomach  and  help 
the  whole  digestive  system.  It  didn’t  really 
matter  a great  deal,  though,  since  the 


changes  were  made  mostly  on  paper. 

The  Northern  boys  at  least  had  an  out- 
side chance  of  seeing  the  full  ration  every 
now  and  then;  Southern  soldiers,  especially 
late  in  the  war,  knew  full  well  that  the  offi- 
cial additions  were  about  as  substantial  as 
the  will-o’-the-wisps  that  haunted  the 
swamps  and  woods  around  their  camps. 

TRANSPORT 

This  period  was  the  dawning  of  the  age  of 
steam-driven,  military  water  and  rail  trans- 
port, so  it  would  seem  that  there  should 
have  been  Little  trouble  getting  food  to  the 
men.  Both  sides  learned  early  in  the  war 
how  much  faster  it  was  to  ride  a train  or  a 
steamboat  than  to  march  all  day;  supplies 
could  be  quickly  moved  as  well.  There 
were  two  problems:  First,  rivers  didn’t 
always  go  where  you  wanted  them  to  go; 
second,  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation’s 
railroad  tracks  were  in  the  North,  while 


most  of  the  campaigns  took  place  in  the 
South.  Thus,  for  a time,  it  remained  diffi- 
cult to  supply  an  army  that  wasn’t  camped 
near  a railway  or  a navigable  river,  so  the 
rations  and  other  desperately  needed  sup- 
plies were  often  slow  in  catching  up  to  an 
army  on  the  move. 

But  both  armies  learned  to  quickly  build 
new  rail  lines,  rebuild  bridges,  stretches  of 
track,  and  docks  that  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  enemy.  The  real  problems  had  less  to 
do  with  transport  than  they  did  with  what 
took  place  either  before  shipment  or  after 
the  trains  and  boats  had  arrived  at  their 
destinations.  Boxcars  and  steamboats  were 
unloaded  with  alacrity,  often  by  freed 
slaves.  Then,  one  of  three  things  hap- 
pened: The  foodstuffs  went  where  they 
were  needed;  they  disappeared  entirely;  or 
they  were  caught  in  a bureaucratic  shuffle 
and  ended  up  in  a warehouse — perhaps 
close  by,  perhaps  many  miles  away. 
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Meanwhile,  the  men  for  whom  the  food 
had  been  intended  went  foraging  or  went 
hungry. 

These  problems  were  caused  by  terrible 
incompetence,  rampant  dishonesty,  or  piles 
of  paperwork  that  moved  like  glaciers. 
Problems  caused  by  paperwork  shuffling 
were  hard  to  avoid.  Often  as  not,  by  the 
time  supplies  arrived  for  a given  unit,  that 
unit  had  moved  on,  and  whatever  unit  was 
nearby  often  ended  up  getting  the  other’s 
food.  This  musical  chairs-like  manner  of 
issuing  subsistence  tended  to  balance  out 
over  the  course  of  the  war,  but  there  was 
real  trouble  when  shortages  occurred 
before  a battle. 

It  was  not  good  to  send  men  into  a 
fight  when  they  were  hungry,  although  on 
more  than  one  memorable  occasion,  the 
hunger  actually  acted  as  an  incentive,  and 
the  hungry  men  ended  up  capturing  the 
enemy’s  supplies.  But  the  power  of  the 
grumbling  stomach  was  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  A hungry  soldier  was  usually  an 


unhappy,  sluggish  soldier,  with  poor 
morale,  no  ambition,  and  a cynical  attitude 
toward  his  officers.  He  was  as  likely  to 
desert  as  to  fight. 

SUPPLY  DEPOTS 

During  the  war,  hundreds  of  places  func- 
tioned as  supply  depots  for  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  most  famous,  the  Union  Army’s 
Virginia  depots  at  Aquia  Creek  on  the 
Potomac  and  City  Point  on  the  James, 
brought  in  supplies  by  water  and  distrib- 
uted them  with  a military  railroad  system 
that  ran,  respectively,  to  the  camps  near 
Fredericksburg  and  the  siege  works  around 
Petersburg.  Both  rivers  were  crowded  with 
traffic.  In  fact,  for  a year.  City  Point  was 
one  of  the  busiest  ports  in  the  world. 

Both  depots  were  not  only  crowded 
with  warehouses  and  storehouses,  but  they 
were  glutted  with  supplies.  One  Confed- 
erate described  it  as  “not  just  abundance, 
but  extravagance.”  City  Point  also  had  a 
huge  bakery  facility  that  could  turn  out 


fresh  breads  and  pastries  in  the  morning, 
and  the  men  in  the  trenches  and  gunpits 
could  be  eating  them  that  same  afternoon. 
While  the  Union  men  enjoyed  the  abun- 
dance, the  Confederates,  who  were  on  half- 
rations or  less  just  a few  rrules  away,  could 
not  hope  to  match  what  the  Union  could 
do  for  its  men. 

CAMPAIGNS  AND  FOOD 

Early  in  the  war,  Joseph  P.  Taylor,  the  com- 
missary general,  told  Secretary  of  War 
Simon  Cameron  that  although  the  Subsis- 
tence Department  procured  most  of  its 
rations  by  contract,  the  increased  need 
engendered  by  the  war  would  have  to  be 
met  by  additional  purchases  on  the  open 
market.  He  figured  the  bulk  of  subsistence 
supplies  were  best  procured  in  large  cities 
by  officers  who  would  supervise  the  goods’ 
packing.  Subsequendy,  the  department  pur- 
chased its  subsistence  at  the  public  markets 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  nation,  a case  of 
government  funds  going  direcdy  into  the 
civilian  economy. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  who 
appreciated  the  value  of  a fighting  man’s  full 
stomach,  assumed  control  of  the  Union 
armies  in  1861.  Whatever  his  other  faults, 
no  one  doubted  his  ability  to  properly  train, 
equip,  and  supply  his  army.  His  men  were 
well  clothed  and  well  fed,  which  contributed 
immeasurably  to  their  morale.  He  became 
so  wildly  popular  with  the  men  that  he 
believed  himself  to  be  the  North’s  hero, 
chosen  by  destiny  to  lead  the  war  effort. 

Even  though  he  was  licked  and  decisive- 
ly driven  away  from  the  Confederate  capi- 
tal during  the  Seven  Days’  Batties,  the  men 
remained  loyal  to  him  because  of  his 
efforts  on  their  behalf.  Later,  following  the 
Union  defeat  at  the  Second  batde  of 
Manassas,  McClellan  was  able  to  draw 
upon  the  men’s  loyalty  to  him  as  he  pulled 
together  a fragmented,  demoralized  force 
in  time  to  thwart  a Rebel  invasion  of  the 
North.  He  intercepted  Lee’s  army  and 
fought  the  Confederates  to  a standoff  at 
the  Battle  of  Antietam,  the  bloodiest  single 
day  of  the  war.  That  batde  may  well  have 
saved  the  Union,  and  it  gave  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  success  he  needed  to 
issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 


1863:  ‘HAUPT  LINE.’  Men  of  the  Railroad  Construction  Corps  work  on  the  rail  line 
between  Aquia  Creek  Landing  and  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  probably  in  the  early  months  of  1863. 
This  line  carried  supplies  from  the  Union  Army  depot  at  Aquia  Creek  to  camps  near  Fredericksburg 
in  1862-63.  The  name  on  the  locomotive,  “General  Haupt,"  refers  to  Herman  Haupt,  who  oversaw 
the  railways.  He  is  seen  here  on  top  of  the  slope  with  boots,  dark  coat,  dark  hat,  and  beard. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  considered  Haupt  a railroad  genius.  National  Archives 
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Eventually,  Lincoln  fired  McClellan  for 
moving  his  magnificent  army  so  slowly  that 
the  Confederate  cavalry  had  literally  run  cir- 
cles around  it.  Angered,  McClellan  would 
later  run  for  the  presidency  against  Lincoln. 
Ironically,  despite  his  popularity  with  the 
troops,  McClellan  lost  decisively,  largely 
because  his  old  armies  voted  against  him. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  of  all  the  gen- 
erals on  both  sides,  McClellan’s  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  troops  earned  him  a devo- 
tion unmatched  by  anyone  except  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  commander  of  the  Confed- 
eracy’s Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Congress  helped  McClellan’s  efforts  by 
establishing  a commissary  of  subsistence 
for  each  brigade;  but  after  McClellan  left,  it 
was  up  to  his  successors  to  do  something 
with  them.  Under  Maj.  Gen.  Ambrose 
Burnside,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  expe- 
rienced major  subsistence  problems  at 
Falmouth,  Virginia.  The  army  was  first 
demoralized  by  a defeat  in  the  Battle  of 
Fredericksburg  and  later  exhausted  and 
embittered  by  a long,  fruitless  march  in  ter- 
rible weather  (it  became  known  as  the 
“Mud  March”).  Fights  broke  out  when 
some  regiments  received  their  rations  and 
others  didn’t.  Morale  was  sinking  to  an  all- 
time  low.  “Never  were  we  any  worse  off 
for  supplies,”  wrote  one  soldier  from 
Massachusetts. 

At  Falmouth,  as  at  other  places  through- 
out the  war,  the  problem  was  not  the 
inability  of  the  Army  to  procure  food, 
because  there  was  plenty  of  food  at  the 
storehouses  just  a few  miles  away.  Rather, 
the  problem  was  the  Army’s  incredible 
inability  to  simply  move  the  food  from  the 
storage  points  to  the  troops  who  needed  it. 
Someone  of  comparatively  low  rank  but 
great  responsibility  who  knew  it  was  there 
just  needed  to  give  the  order  or  fill  out  a 
form  to  get  it  to  the  men.  Far  too  often, 
that  never  happened. 

On  many  occasions,  the  food  that  did 
get  through  was  insufficient  and  poorly 
balanced  and  consisted  mostly  of  salt 
pork,  hardtack,  and  coffee.  Sick  men  got 
the  same  rations  as  healthy  ones,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  ailment — even  if  it  was 
scurv}",  a disease  known  to  be  cured  by  a 
steady  diet  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 


Other  common  sicknesses  were  malnu- 
trition, dysentery,  constipation,  and  diar- 
rhea, all  caused  or  exacerbated  by  faulty 
diet.  Yet  no  one  with  authority  to  do  any- 
thing seemed  to  make  the  connection 
between  illness  and  the  food.  Army  com- 
manders couldn’t  be  bothered;  they  were 
far  too  busy  with  strategy  and  tactics  to 
worry  about  the  details  of  filling  their 
men’s  bellies.  Unfortunately,  few  in  their 
chain  of  command  seemed  to  have  either 
the  authority  or  the  gumption  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  Maj.  Gen.  Joe 
Hooker,  Burnside’s  replacement  as  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  dis- 
covered some  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
designated  as  commissaries  of  subsistence 
were  corrupt  and  using  the  system,  or  lack 
of  it,  to  their  personal  advantage.  These 
officers  had  falsified  monthly  records  to 
show  the  troops  had  received  the  food. 
There  was,  as  yet,  no  system  of  monthly 
vouchers,  and  the  system  that  existed  was 


temptingly  lucrative.  The  officers  were  lin- 
ing their  own  pockets  while  selling  fresh 
and  desiccated  vegetables  to  civilians; 
indeed,  some  of  the  buyers  were  Confed- 
erate sympathizers. 

Hooker  was  able  to  combat  this  corrup- 
tion and  did  his  best  to  make  sure  tbe 
Army  was  properly  fed.  He  issued  orders 
that  flour  or  soft  bread  be  distributed  four 
times  per  week,  fresh  potatoes  and  vegeta- 
bles twice  per  week,  and  desiccated  mixed 
vegetables  once  per  week.  Commanders  of 
corps,  divisions,  brigades,  and  detached 
commands  would  require  any  commissary 
officer  who  failed  to  make  such  issues  to 
file  a written  statement  from  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  depot  warehouse  proving 
that  the  warehouse  did  not  have  any  of  the 
foods  in  question. 

Hooker  also  required  each  regimental 
commander  to  provide  company  cooks  so 
the  men  would  not  have  to  cook  for  them- 
selves. The  cooks  were  often  enlisted  men 
pulled  from  the  ranks  for  a two-month 


1863:  CLERKS  AT  AQUIA.  Civilian  commissary  department  clerks  and  their  “ser- 
vant” pose  with  their  stock  at  Aquia  Creek  Landing,  Virginia,  in  February.  Had  they  been 
Southerners,  these  men  almost  certainly  would  have  been  in  uniform;  such  was  the  difference 
in  population  that  the  Union  could  afford  to  have  the  majority  of  its  men  remain  civilians.  As  his- 
torian Shelby  Foote  has  noted,  the  Union  fought  “with  one  hand  tied  behind  its  back.”  The  point 
was  that  it  really  didn’t  need  to  use  two.  The  servant,  meanwhile,  appears  to  be  a young  boy;  it 
certainly  seems  these  men  took  advantage  of  him.  Making  him  their  personal  servant  was  only 
a short  step  up  from  his  remaining  a slave.  Most  runaways  had  no  other  place  to  go  and  were 
willing,  if  not  downright  happy,  to  stay  with  the  Army,  helping  in  whatever  way  they  could  to  win 
the  war  that  was  to  bring  them  freedom.  When  this  photo  was  taken,  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  one  month  old.  It’s  not  evident  that  these  men  took  it  seriously. 
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1864:  RAIL  SUPPLY. 

“Not  just  abundance,  but 
extravagance."  That  comment, 
made  about  the  supply  depot 
at  City  Point,  Virginia,  could 
well  have  been  made  about 
any  number  of  Union  supply 
depots.  ABOVE:  Laborers— 
many  of  whom  could  well  be 
freed,  runaway  slaves— pose 
atop  subsistence  supplies  at 
an  unidentified  Union  depot. 

Many  of  these  boxes  were 
probably  filled  with  hardtack, 
but  the  Union  had  supplies  of 
all  types  in  great  quantities. 

RIGHT:  Union  supplies  piled  in 
great  abundance  at 
Stoneman’s  Station,  1863. 

Named  for  cavalry  general 
George  Stoneman,  this  station 
was  a few  miles  north  of 
Fredericksburg  on  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and 
Potomac  Railroad  line  from  the  main  depot  at  Aquia  Creek.  The 
railroad,  civilian-owned  in  Richmond,  was  confiscated  by  the  Army 
and  renamed  the  “Acquia  Creek  (this  was  the  1862  spelling)  and 
Fredericksburg  Rail  Road.”  While  the  Union  had  little  trouble  get- 
ting supplies  to  the  theater  of  war,  it  had  major  problems  in  get- 
ting it  from  storehouses,  depots,  or  stations  like  this  one  to  the 
men  on  the  march  or  in  camps  or  hospitals  who  needed  it. 


Note:  There  seem  to  be  “ghosts”in  this  view  because  photo- 
graphs of  that  era  required  exposures  of  five  to  thirty  seconds; 
anyone  who  moved  would  appear  as  a phantom.  The  two 
"ghosts"  here  are  in  reality  probably  only  one  person,  either  not 
knowing  or  not  caring  that  a photograph  was  being  made.  Posed 
portraits  of  the  era  appear  stiff  and  unnatural  today  because  the 
subjects  were  holding  their  pose  for  as  long  as  a half-minute. 
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assignment  in  the  mess  kitchen.  After  a 
moderate  amount  of  training  they  could 
cook  fresh  vegetables  and  use  the  desiccat- 
ed vegetables  to  make  soups  and  stews. 
W'hen  fresh  meat  was  available,  they  could 
do  something  more  imaginative  than  fry  it 
in  pork  fat,  as  the  soldiers  themselves  had 
often  done. 

Like  so  many  others.  Hooker  was  unable 
to  win  a single  battle  against  Lee’s  army, 
and  he,  too,  would  get  fired.  But  he  had  fed 
the  men  well,  which  certainly  didn’t  hurt 
their  morale,  and  they  managed  to  hold 
together  well  enough  to  win  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  just  a few  days  after  he  left. 

KEY  CAMPAIGNS 
DEPENDED  ON  FOOD 

Two  campaigns  that  were  together  the 
turning  points  of  the  war,  the  campaigns 
around  Vicksburg,  IVIississippi,  and  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  were  both  heavily 


influenced  by  the  Confederate  Army’s 
shortage  of  food.  So,  too,  was  the  cam- 
paign that  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Confederacy:  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea. 

Lee’s  army  in  Pennsylvania,  operating  in 
enemy  territory,  could  not  long  sustain 
itself  off  the  land,  since  the  population  was 
hostile  and  hid  or  destroyed  a lot  of  what 
the  Confederates  would  otherwise  have 
confiscated.  (Actually,  they  paid  for  the 
goods  with  Confederate  money,  worthless 
in  Pennsylvania.)  Therefore,  Lee  felt  pres- 
sured into  attempting  to  win  a major  victo- 
ry before  his  army  was  truly  ready;  the 
positioning  of  the  armies  on  the  second 
and  third  days  at  Gettysburg  was  very  dis- 
advantageous to  the  Confederates,  but  Lee 
insisted  on  attacking  anyway,  hoping  to 
break  through  and  bring  a quick  end  to  the 
war.  He  failed. 

The  besieged  city  of  Vicksburg,  mean- 
while, was  effectively  cut  off  from  supply. 


and  that’s  what  eventually  forced  its  surren- 
der. Ironically,  the  city’s  surrender  was 
being  culminated  at  the  very  moment  that 
Confederate  soldiers  were  forming  for 
their  ill-fated  attack  on  the  last  day  at 
Gettysburg — an  event  that  would  go  down 
in  history  as  Pickett’s  Charge. 

Eighteen  months  later.  Union  Maj.  Gen. 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  began  his 
march  to  the  sea  through  Georgia  from 
Atlanta  to  Savannah.  This  campaign  was 
“total  war”  directed  at  the  infrastructure  of 
factories,  railways,  warehouses,  farms,  and 
plantations.  It  was  designed  to  destroy  the 
South’s  ability  to  wage  war  and  the  civilians’ 
will  to  resist. 

Sherman’s  army  marched  overland  in  a 
line  60  miles  wide  for  300  miles,  from 
Atlanta  to  Savannah,  destroying  every- 
thing of  any  use  to  the  enemy  armies, 
crippling  the  Confederacy’s  ability  to  ship 
food  to  its  armies.  Maj.  Gen.  Phil 
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Sheridan  did  the  same  thing  in  Virginia’s 
Shenandoah  Valley,  where  it  was  said  a 
crow  would  need  to  carry  its  own  rations 
when  Sheridan  was  finished. 

Sherman  is  still  roundly  hated  through- 
out the  South  for  his  campaign.  He  defend- 
ed his  actions,  saying,  “War  is  cruel,  you 
cannot  refine  it,”  and  claimed  he  had  actu- 
ally saved  Lives  on  both  sides  by  getting  the 
war  over  faster. 

Lack  of  food  was  also  an  issue  at  pris- 
oner of  war  camps  in  both  the  North  and 
the  South.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pris- 
oners were  generally  treated  poorly  and 
lived  in  foul  conditions. 

The  most  infamous  prison  of  all, 
Andersonville,  in  Georgia,  was  the  site  of 
numerous  cases  of  starvation.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  men  emerging  alive  from 
there  prove  they  were  little  more  than 
skeletons.  They  bring  to  mind  photographs 
of  the  holocaust  victims  of  World  War  II. 

The  excuse  the  South  offered  was  that 
there  was  not  enough  food  to  feed  its  own 
men,  much  less  give  adequate  rations  to 
prisoners.  Conditions  were  miserable  at 
many  other  prison  camps,  on  both  sides, 
and  it  seems  that  food  for  prisoners  wasn’t 
even  much  of  an  afterthought. 

CORRUPTION  AND  INDIAN 
UPRISING  IN  MINNESOTA 

While  the  Civil  War  raged  on,  something 
happened  in  Minnesota  that  would  set  the 
course  of  postwar  American  history  for 
decades  to  come — and  it  involved  food. 

An  Indian  uprising  took  place  in  1862 


because  the  Sioux  on  the  reservation  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  were 
not  receiving  the  money  and  provisions 
promised  them  by  treaty.  This  was  the 
work  of  a corrupt  Indian  agent  and  sever- 
al traders  who  took  the  money  and  sold 
the  goods  to  other  parties  for  a substantial 
profit.  This  behavior  was  amazingly  simi- 
lar to  what  some  contractors  were  doing 
back  East  and  was  an  uncomfortable 
reminder  of  the  pilferage  and  resale  of 
items  that  had  been  meant  for  the  troops. 
In  Minnesota,  the  greed  and  dishonesty  of 
a few  men  would  bring  misery  and  death 
to  dozens  of  settlers.  Within  thirty  years, 
thousands  of  Native  Americans  would 
suffer  the  same  fate. 

The  dishonest  agent  and  several  traders 
were  among  the  first  men  killed  in  the 
uprising,  but  most  of  the  others  who  were 
killed  were  innocent  of  all  wrongdoing. 
Thousands  of  these  settlers  became 
refugees.  In  the  end,  the  uprising  was 
crushed,  and  306  Native  Americans  were 
condemned  to  death.  President  Lincoln 


became  convinced  that  the  uprising 
occurred  because  of  years  of  broken 
promises,  lies,  and  unfair  treatment.  He 
commuted  the  death  sentences  of  all  but 
thirty-eight  of  the  condemned  Indians, 
who  were  thereupon  simultaneously  hang- 
ed on  a specially  built  gallows. 

Tribes  that  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
uprising,  including  several  that  had  actually 
assisted  the  white  refugees,  were  treated 
with  suspicion.  Some  of  their  land  was 
seized,  and  annuities  owed  by  treaty  weren’t 
paid  for  several  years.  Word  of  all  this 
spread  among  the  tribes  of  the  Plains,  mak- 
ing settlers  on  the  frontier  very  uneasy. 
This  uprising,  in  fact,  is  considered  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  Plains  Indian  Wars, 
which  would  not  end  until  1 890. 

Perhaps  if  this  uprising  had  not 
occurred,  some  settlers  would  have  still 
found  a reason  to  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment go  to  war  against  the  Indians. 
Now,  having  to  face  tribes  from  Montana 
to  Arizona  that  were  either  openly  or 
potentially  hostile,  the  Army  would  need 
more  men  and  more  forts  on  the  frontier, 
in  addition  to  those  along  the  Mexican 
border  and  the  coasts. 

Of  course,  the  men  at  these  posts 
would  all  have  to  be  fed,  somehow.  After 
all  the  troubles  that  had  beset  the  men 
and  the  supply  system  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  government  began  looking  at 
new  ways  to  get  the  job  done.  The  even- 
tual solution,  which  was  to  establish 
sales  commissaries  for  everyone  in  uni- 
form, was  about  to  change  the  entire  way 
the  Army  took  care  of  its  men  on  the 
Great  Plains. 


CITY  POINT,  Virginia.  The  largest  of  all  Civil  War  supply  depots.  From  here,  a rail  line  went 
directly  to  the  Union  camps  around  nearby  Petersburg.  National  Archives 
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1861 

WITH  CIVIL  WAR  imminent,  Congress  stipulat- 
ed that  supplies  for  troops  were  once  again  to  be 
contracted  for.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  130) 

THE  CIVIL  WAR:  On  both  sides,  sutlers  and 
bumboat  operators  provided  valuable  services 
because  the  basic  official  rations  were  sparse  and 
unhealth  ful.  However,  there  was  plenty  of  over- 
charging and  selling  of  inferior  goods.  Foraging 
was  widespread,  especially  late  in  the  war. 

Officers  had  a cash  allowance,  according  to 
rank,  with  which  to  buy  supplies  from  the  brigade 
commissary,  who  was  an  individual  that  kept 
“stores”  (food  items)  for  sale,  at  cost.  The  brigade 
commissary  would  also  sell  at  cost  to  the  enlisted 
men  if  they  had  a written  order  signed  by  an  offi- 
cer. Regimental  and  battery  quartermasters 
obtained  their  basic  ration  supplies  for  the  enlisted 
men  and  NCOs  from  the  commissary. 

Generous  or  wealthy  officers  bought  for  their 
men  as  well.  Canned  tomatoes  proved  to  be  espe- 
cially popular.  As  mentioned  previously  (1856),  the 
government  contracted  with  Gail  Borden  for 
canned  evaporated  milk;  Borden’s  product  reached 
a mass  market,  and  was  greatly  popularized  as  a 
result.  {Hfe,  Bicentennial  Issue,  p.  95;  Barriger, 


APRIL  12, 1861 


legislative  History,  p.  103;  Cassidy,  Products fortheA.rmj, 
pp.  \-2Jn  13) 

One  contemporary  writer  noted  that  troops  on 
the  march  could  not  be  issued  certain  portions  of 
their  regular  rations,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
those  rations  were  forfeited  and  reverted  to  the 
government.  Qohn  D.  Billings,  Hard  Tack  and  Coffee, 
pp.  110-15) 

The  Confederates  suffered,  too.  One  Southern 
officer,  complaining  about  the  beef,  pleaded  with  the 
commissary,  “For  God’s  sake  [do]  not  start  throwing 
in  the  hoofs  and  horns.”  Another  Confederate  said 
the  cornbread  ration  “...  would  get  so  hard  and 
moldy  that  when  we  broke  it,  it  looked  like  it  had 
cobwebs  in  it.”  (Time-LJfe,  “Tenting  Tonight:  The 
Soldier’s  Life,”  p.  86) 

WHEN  WAR  started,  the 
Subsistence  Department  had 
twelve  men  including  the  chief 
(Joseph  E.  Johnston).  Three 
men,  including  Johnston,  re- 
signed to  join  the  Confederacy. 

(Risch,  Support,  p.  383) 


MAY  15, 1861 


BRIG.  GEN.  Montgomery 
C.  Meigs  became  quartermas- 


Brig.  Gen. 
Montgomery  C. 
Meigs 
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ter  general  and  held  the  position  until  February  1 882. 


nated  the  issuing  of  grog  to  ships’  officers  and  war- 
rant officers.  (Grog  was  any  drink  containing  rum.) 


SEPT.  29, 1861 


COL.  GEORGE  Gibson,  commissary  general  of 
subsistence  since  April  18,  1818,  died  on  this  date. 
Ft.  Col.  Joseph  P.  Taylor  became  the  new  commis- 
sary general  of  subsistence.  (Risch,  OAI  Support,  p. 
382;  Weigley,  U.S.  Army,  p.  564) 


SEPT.  29, 1861 


COMMISSARY  GENERAL  Joseph  P.  Taylor 
told  Secretary  of  VC’ar  Simon  Cameron  that  while 
the  Subsistence  Department  obtained  most  of  its 
rations  by  contract,  wartime  needs  would  have  to 
be  met  by  additional  purchases  on  the  open  market. 

He  added  that  the  experience  of  the  Mexican  and 
Seminole  wars  had  shown  most  subsistence  supplies 
were  best  purchased  in  large  cities  by  officers  who 
supervised  the  goods’  packing.  Thereafter,  the 
department  purchased  its  subsistence  at  the  markets 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  (Risch, 
\qM  Support,  pp.  383-84) 


JULY  5, 1861 


WITH  “AN  ACT  for  the  Better  Organization  of 
the  Military  Establishment,”  Congress  provided 
for  an  expanded  and  flexible  daily  ration  consist- 
ing of  1 pound  flour,  1.6  ounces  green  unground 
coffee,  .6  ounces  salt,  2.4  ounces  dried  beans,  .32 
gills  vinegar,  .04  ounces  black  pepper,  2.4  ounces 
sugar,  and  20  ounces  beef.  Each  man  was  to 
receive  a pound  of  potatoes  per  week,  along  with 
beans,  rice,  and  hominy.  (Barriger,  Legis/attre 
History,  p.  97;  Cassidy,  Products  for  the  Army,  p.  1;  J. 
Dyer,  Subsistence  Supply,  II-3) 


SEPT.  29, 1861 


Military  Technology:  Thaddeus  Lowe  used  a bal- 
loon for  aerial  reconnaissance  for  the  Union  Army; 
R.  J.  Gatling  invented  the  first  machine  gun. 


DECEMBER, 

1861 


CONGRESS  REPEALED  legislation  that  had 
granted  sutlers  a lien  upon  soldiers’  pay.  However, 
this  policy  was  not  always  enforced,  and  many  sut- 
lers continued  to  collect  from  the  men’s  pay. 
(Department  of  the  Army  Fact  Sheet,  Origin  and 
History  of  Sales  Commissaries  in  the  U.S.  Army,  Nov 
1959.  Also  see  Army  Regulations,  1863,  pp.  528-29) 


JULY  22, 1861 


SHORTLY  AFTER  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run 
(Manassas,  Virginia)  on  July  21,  Maj.  Gen.  George 
B.  McClellan  would  be  given  command  of  the 
Union  armies.  Though  he  would  eventually  be  fired 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  failure  to 
defeat  the  Confederates,  no  one  doubted  his  ability 
to  properly  train,  equip,  and  supply  his  army.  On 
this  date.  Congress  established  a commissary  of 
subsistence  for  each  brigade,  which  would  immea- 
surably help  McClellan’s  efforts.  (Catton,  Mr. 
Uncoln’s  Army,  98,  326;  Hucles,  Haversack,  131) 


1862  - 1863 


UNION  ARMY  used  Aquia  Creek  Landing, 
Virginia,  as  its  main  field  supply  depot.  From  there, 
the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  railroad 
(aka  the  Aquia  Creek  and  Fredericksburg)  supplied 
troops  in  the  Fredericksburg  area.  The  army  aban- 
doned the  landing  and  railway  after  the  second  Battle 
of  Manassas  in  1862,  and  again  after  the  battle  of 
ChancellorsviUe  in  1 863,  but  both  times  it  returned  a 
few  months  later.  In  1864  the  army  moved  south, 
and  City  Point  became  the  new  main  field  depot. 


AUG.  3, 1861 


CONGRESS  ADDED  twelve  commissary  offi- 
cers to  the  Subsistence  Department,  increased  the 
amount  of  flour  or  bread  in  the  daily  ration,  and 
stipulated  that  fresh  meat  should  be  substituted  for 
salted  meat  when  possible.  (Risch,  QM  Support,  p. 
383;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  131)  Congress  also  termi- 


1862 


CONGRESS  OUTLINED  the  articles  sutlers 
could  sell:  apples  (fresh  and  dried),  oranges,  figs, 
lemons,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  syrup,  molasses, 
raisins,  candles,  crackers,  wallets,  brooms,  com- 
forters, boots,  pocket  mirrors,  pins,  gloves,  leather, 
tin  washbasins,  shirt  buttons,  newspapers,  books. 


1862:  MOBILE  SUTLER  . A sutler's  cart  selling  tobacco  to  Union  troops  at  Bailey’s  Crossroads,  Virginia.  As  the  drawing  suggests,  pipes 
and  tobacco  were  among  the  most  popular  items  available;  other  big  sellers  were  alcohol  and  canned  goods,  particularly  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
The  sutlers  remained  mobile  when  the  troops  were  on  the  march,  making  carts  like  this  one  the  predecessor  of  the  modern  tactical  field  exchange. 
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tobacco,  cigars,  pipes,  matches,  clothes  brushes, 
toothbrushes,  hairbrushes,  coarse  and  fine  combs, 
emery,  pocket  handkerchiefs,  stationery,  armor  oil, 
sweet  oil,  razor  straps,  razors,  shaving  soap,  soap,  sus- 
penders, scissors,  shoestrings,  needles,  thread,  knives, 
and  pencils. 

The  list  was  enlarged  in  1 863,  doubdessly  because 
of  a heavy  demand  for  additional  foodstuffs.  The 
new  items  were  dried  beef,  smoked  tongues,  canned 
and  fresh  vegetables,  pepper,  mustard,  yeast  powder, 
pickles,  sardines,  bologna  sausages,  eggs,  buckwheat 
flour,  mackerel,  codfish  and  poultry,  saucepans,  cof- 
fee pots,  tin  plates,  tin  cups,  knives  and  forks,  spoons, 
twine,  wrapping  paper,  officers’  uniform  clothing, 
socks,  shirts,  shoes  and  drawers.  (Justin  Paniere,  Troop 
Support  Digest^  Summer  1979,  pp.  45-46) 

U.S.  Military  History:  An  uprising  in  Minnesota 
was  the  spark  that  set  off  the  Plains  Indian  Wars. 
The  wars  began  because  the  Indians  were  not  receiv- 
ing the  provisions  and  annuities  promised  them  by 
treaty.  They  were  being  withheld  by  a corrupt  Indian 
agent  and  several  corrupt  traders,  who  were  among 


1862  - 1865 


March  9, 1862 


the  first  men  killed  in  the  uprising.  (Ralph  K.  ^ 
Andrist,  Th  Long  Death,  pp.  27-68) 

i 

AT  SOME  POINT  marching  rations,  also  known  1 
as  “iron  rations,”  were  used.  These  included  salt  beef  ^ 

or  salt  pork,  bacon,  hard  bread  or  hardtack,  black 
coffee,  and  (sometimes)  sugar.  Although  not  sped-  | 
fled  in  the  regulations,  this  development  marked  the  i 
first  time  that  specialized  rations  for  specific  situa-  J 
tions  were  issued.  Charles  Francis  Adams  Jr.,  a ; 
Union  veteran,  who  had  attained  rank  of  brigadier  i 
general  in  1865,  later  wrote  that  his  intestines  were 
“corroded”  with  concentrated  nourishment.  He  w 
wanted  more  bread,  vegetables  and  tea,  but  there  n 

was  no  chance  of  getting  any  of  them.  (Cassidy,  | 

Products  for  the  Army,  pp.  \-2,  fn  14;  Catton,  Glory  | 

Road,  p.  108;  J.  Dyer,  Subsistence  Supply,  II-4)  n 

Military  Technology:  The  first  steam-driven  iron-  i 
clads,  USS  Monitor  and  CSS  V irginia  (also  called  j 
the  Merrimac  by  the  Union)  battled  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia,  a channel  leading  into  the  j 
Chesapeake  Bay.  This  revolutionized  naval  warfare.  { 


April  1862 


JULY  5, 1862 


JULY  17, 1862 


NOVEMBER  1862 
- JANUARY  1863 


CONGRESS  forbade  suders  to 
sell  whiskey  and  other  hard 
liquor,  but  in  reality  this  prohibi- 
tion was  seldom  enforced. 
(Army  Fact  Sheet,  Origin  and 
History  of  Sales  Commissaries,  Nov 
1 959.  Also  see  Army  R£gulations, 
1863,  pp.  528-29) 
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BUTTER,  desiccated  (dried 
and  compressed)  vegetables, 
and  an  extract  of  coffee,  com- 
bined with  milk  and  sugar, 
were  added  to  the  ration.  The 
bread  component  was  reduced. 
(Barriger,  legislative  History,  p. 

98;  Cassid)',  Products  for  the 
Army,  p.  1 ; Catton,  Glory  Koad,  p.  1 42) 


AS  THE  UNION  ARMY  pushed  into  the  South,  it  deprived  the  area  of  its  black 
labor  force.  Many  African-Americans  subsequentiy  worked  for  the  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary departments.  National  Archives 


EACH  ARMY  corps  was  authorized  a commissary 
of  subsistence.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  131) 

THE  UNION’S  Army  of  the  Potomac  ran  into 
subsistence  problems  at  Falmouth,  Virginia,  across 
the  Rappahannock  River  from  Fredericksburg. 
“Never  were  we  any  worse  off  for  supplies,”  wrote 
a soldier  in  the  9th  Massachusetts  Infantry.  Fights 
actually  broke  out  between  regiments  when  men  in 
units  the  commissaries  had  missed  tried  to  steal 
supplies  from  those  who  had  received  their  rations. 

The  food  that  did  get  to  the  troops  was  often 
insufficient  and  ill-balanced,  consisting  mostly  of 


the  usual  fried  salt  pork,  hardtack,  and  coffee.  Sick 
men  got  the  same  rations  as  healthy  ones,  even  if 
their  ailment  was  scurvy,  a disease  known  to  be 
cured  by  a steady  diet  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Other  common  sicknesses  were  malnutrition, 
dysentery,  constipation,  and  diarrhea,  all  caused  by 
faulty  diet. 

The  problem  was  not  that  the  Army  was  unable 
to  procure  food,  because  there  was  plenty  of  food 
at  the  storehouses  just  a few  miles  away.  Instead,  it 
was  the  Army’s  inability  to  move  the  food  from  the 
storage  points  to  the  troops  who  needed  it.  (Catton, 
Glory  Koad,  pp.  31,  108-09) 

1863 


1862;  NO  MORE  GROG  . On  August  31,  the  Navy  stopped 
issuing  grog  to  ships’  companies.  It  was  not  a popular  move.  Sailors 
expected  grog,  made  with  rum,  to  be  aboard  ship.  But  alcohol  was 
already  a major  social  problem  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and  the 
military  had  to  take  steps  to  curtail  drunkenness  and  alcoholism. 

U.S.  Naval  Historical  Center  Web  site 


FEBRUARY  1863 


CONGRESS  RAISED  the  rank  of  the  commis- 
sary general  of  subsistence  to  brigadier  general  and 
added  five  officers,  bringing  the  wartime  total  to 
twenty-nine  personnel.  (Risch,  QM  Support,  p.  383; 
Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  131) 


FEBRUARY  - 
MAY  1863 


MAJ.  GEN.  Joe  Hooker,  new  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  attacked  corruption  among 
some  of  the  officers  who  had  been  designated  as 
“commissaries  of  subsistence.”  The  officers  were 
illegally  selling  to  civilians  fresh  cabbages,  potatoes, 
onions,  and  vegetables  meant  for  the  Army. 

These  officers  had  falsified  monthly  records  to 
cover  their  tracks.  Hooker  fought  this  corruption, 
creating  a system  of  accountability.  He  required 
each  regimental  commander  to  provide  company 
cooks.  (The  soldiers  were  not  equipped  with  any- 
thing beyond  a tiny  frying  pan  and  a tin  cup.)  The 
cooks  were  detailed  out  of  the  ranks  for  a 
two-month  assignment  in  the  mess  kitchen.  After 
some  training  they  could  cook  fresh  vegetables. 


History  of  American  Miiitary  Commissaries 


JUNE  25, 1864 


JUNE  29, 1864 


JUNE  30, 1864 


JULY  4, 1864 


JUNE  - JULY  1863 


1864 


FEB.  17, 1864 


soups,  and  stews.  (Catton,  G/ory  Road,  pp.  142-43; 
Official  Records,  Vol  XXV,  Part  2,  p.  57) 

THE  TURNING  points  of  the  war,  the  battles  at 
Vicksburg,  IVIississippi,  and  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  both  influenced  by  the  Confederates’ 
lack  of  proper  provisions. 

The  city  of  Vicksburg  was  cut  off  from  supply 
and  eventually  had  to  surrender.  Lee’s  army  in 
Pennsylvania,  operating  in  enemy  territory,  could 
not  long  sustain  itself,  and  Lee  felt  pressured  to  win 
a major  victory  before  his  army  was  ready. 


Food  Technology:  The  first  salmon  cannery  in  the 
United  States  went  into  operation  in  Washington, 
California.  (Elkort,  Food,  pp.  25-26) 

Military  Technology:  The  Confederate  submarine 
Hunley  sank  the  USS  FLousatonic  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This  was  the  first  time 
a submarine  sank  a ship.  Later,  the  Hunky  itself 
sank  with  a loss  of  all  hands.  The  submarine  was 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  in  2000. 


MX.  GRAHAM, 


1864:  LIFE  ALONG  SUTLER’S  ROW. 

Both  of  these  photographs  have  been  identified  as  being 
sutiers’  establishments  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  The 
photo  above,  however,  may  actually  show  the  sutlers  near 
Etowah,  Tennessee.  No  matter  the  location,  they  tell  essen- 
tially the  same  story.  The  signs  on  the  wooden,  temporary 
buildings  above  and  the  more  substantial  structures  at 
right  all  show  the  variety  of  goods  available  to  the  Union 
Army.  Interestingly,  the  photo  on  the  right  shows  that  the 
local  commissary  officer  shared  rental  space  for  offices 
and  storage  with  sutlers  (fourth  door  from  the  right). 

National  Archives 


CONGRESS  REQUIRED  examination  of  com- 
missary officers  to  assess  their  qualifications. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  132) 

JOSEPH  P.  Taylor,  commissary  general  of  sub- 
sistence since  September  29,  1861,  died  on  this 
date.  He  had  been  in  the  department  for  thirty-two 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Amos  B.  Eaton,  a West 
Point  graduate  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
department  for  twenty-six  years.  Eaton  remained 
until  he  retired  in  June  1874  with  thirty-six  years  in 
the  Subsistence  Department.  (Risch,  QM  Support, 
pp.  382-83) 

THE  MEAT  component  of  the  daily  ration  was 
changed  to  12  ounces  pork  or  bacon,  or  20  ounces 
of  fresh  or  salt  beef.  (Barriger,  Hegislative  History,  p. 
103;  Cassidy,  Products  for  the  Army,  p.  1; 
J.  Dyer,  Subsistence  Supply,  II-3) 

CONGRESS  PASSED  an  act  devised  to  reim- 
burse those  who  had  allegedly  supplied  subsistence 
to  the  Union  Army.  Sometimes  called  “The  Food 
and  Forage  Act.”  [Annual  Report,  Commissary  General 


SUMMER  1864  - 
SPRING  1865 


SEPT.  1, 1864  - 
DEC.  22, 1864 


of  Subsistence,  19  Oct  1867,  p.  578;  Rita  Alexander, 
AFCOMS  - Office  of  the  Comptroller,  conversa- 
tion with  the  author,  1 0 Oct  1 990) 

THE  SIEGE  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  prompted 
establishment  of  City  Point  as  the  Union  Army’s 
supply  depot.  From  there,  a rail  line  took  fresh  food 
supplies  to  the  encampments. 

U.S.  Military  History:  Gen.  WiUiam  Tecumseh 
Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea,  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah,  Georgia,  cut  a swath  of  destruction  60 
miles  wide  and  300  miles  long.  His  primary  targets 
were  railways  and  farms  producing  foodstuffs. 


1865 


MARCH  3, 1865 


CONGRESS  reorganized  the  Subsistence 
Department,  empowering  the  secretary  of  war  to 
appoint  chief  commissary  and  assistants  for  var- 
ious military  divisions.  It  also  allowed  officers  to 
purchase  rations  from  commissary  storehouses 
on  credit.  This  act  also  authorized  the  issue  of 
tobacco  at  cost  to  enlisted  men,  not  to  exceed 
sixteen  ounces  per  month,  and  could  be  issued 
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on  credit.  The  act  also  allowed  refugees  and 
freed  slaves  to  receive  provisions  and  clothing. 
(Ar/ny  Appropriation  Act,  3 Mar  1865,  Section  6; 
Secretary  of  Wartylwwwfl/  Report,  14  Nov  1866, 
375;  Annual  Report,  19  Oct  1867,  p.  577;  General 
Order  No.  64,  1866) 


APRIL  9, 1865 


U.S.Military  History:  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  sur- 
rendered the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
Virginia.  The  Civil  War  remains  America’s  bloodiest 
conflict.  Some  184,594  Americans  were  killed  in 
combat  on  both  sides,  another  373,458  died  of 
other  causes  (mostly  diseases),  and  412,175  were 
wounded. 


APRIL  14, 1865 


U.S.  History:  John  Wilkes  Booth  shot  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Ford’s  Theater  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Lincoln  died  the  following  morning.  Vice 
President  Andrew  Johnson  was  subsequently 
sworn  in  as  the  nadon’s  seventeenth  president. 


-i 


JACKSONVILLE  . The  Union  Army’s  commissary  office  and  storehouse  at 
Jacksonviiie,  Fiorida,  sometime  around  the  end  of  the  Civii  War.  While  this 
photo  was  probably  taken  in  December  1864,  the  building  may  still  have  been 
in  use  in  1867  when  the  first  sales  commissaries  were  established.  Built  entire- 
ly of  brick,  it  was  typical  of  commissary  facilities  on  the  East  Coast  at  that  time; 
those  out  West  were  usually  of  stone,  stucco,  or  wood.  National  Archives 


‘‘I'd  eat  the  entire  day's  ration  and  stiii  be  hungry."  -Trooper iacob  Homer,  7tn  cavalry 


ESTABLISHING 

1866  - 1897 

COMMISSARY  SALES  STORES 


Despite  the  patriotic  fervor  it  engendered  in  both 

North  and  South,  the  Civil  War  had  been  a terrible  experi- 
ence for  the  nation.  The  confiict  caused  a muititude  of 
problems  and  lingering  animosities  that  were  not  easiiy  overcome. 
Some  of  these  wounds  were  heaied  oniy  with  the  passage  of  time, 
and  many  still  linger  today. 

But  there  was  one  happy  exception:  The  gastronomicai  hardships 
suffered  by  both  armies  had  not  aii  been  suffered  in  vain. 
Compiaints  had  not  faiien  on  deaf  ears.  The  sutiers,  many  of  whom 
had  been  purveyors  of  overpriced  food  and  the  cause  of  individuai 
economic  distress,  roundiy  despised  by  miiitary  and  civilians  alike, 
wouid  gradually  be  replaced  by  sales  commissaries. 
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COMMISSARIES  OUT  WEST.  The  isolation  of  Western  outposts  made  these  the  last  places  to  actually  get  fully  stocked  commissaries. 
For  that  reason,  post  traders  were  allowed  to  remain  in  business  at  these  frontier  forts  until  1893.  In  this  photo,  building  No.  30  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Arizona,  serves  as  the  commissary  office  and  storehouse.  Public  affairs  office,  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona 


With  so  many  men  in  military  service 
during  the  war,  the  general  population  had 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  soldiers’ 
dietary  privations  and  hardships  from  per- 
sonal experience,  letters,  or  testimony  from 
men  who  returned  home  on  leave,  or  when 
their  tour  of  duty  was  over.  As  a result, 
there  was  a great  deal  of  sympathy  for,  and 
understanding  of,  the  lot  of  the  common 
soldier  and  sailor,  and  this  translated  into  a 
huge  voting  block  that  favored  better  treat- 
ment of  the  men  in  uniform. 

VC'hen  the  war  ended,  the  returning  vet- 
erans made  their  feelings  known  to  their 
elected  representatives  on  various  sub- 
jects, including  the  hated  rations,  contrac- 
tors, and  sutlers.  Veterans  organizations, 
especially  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  had  tremendous  political  clout, 
and  helped  ensure  widespread  support  for 
measures  that  improved  the  lives  of  those 
who  had  served,  or  were  still  serving,  their 
country  and  their  state.  One  early  sign  of 
this  concern  was  the  establishment  of 
state-supported  soldiers’  and  sailors’ 
homes  to  care  for  aging,  disabled,  or 
impoverished  veterans. 

Many  veterans.  North  and  South,  were 
soon  elected  to  public  office  themselves, 
becoming  state  legislators,  governors,  con- 
gressmen, senators,  and  presidents.  In  fact, 
of  all  the  presidents  from  Grant  to 
hIcKinley,  only  one  had  not  served  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  war.  Thus  the  vet- 
erans, or  the  families  of  deceased  veterans. 


had  plenty  of  sympathetic  listeners,  and  an 
unprecedented  amount  of  political  influ- 
ence in  high  places.  It’s  not  surprising  that 
action  was  soon  taken  to  get  the  sutlers,  if 
not  the  contractors,  off  the  posts  and  out 
of  the  business  of  selling  food  to  the 
Army.  The  general  opinion  was  it  would  be 
best  for  the  Army  to  “care  for  its  own.” 

This  opinion  was  strengthened  by 
events  at  the  frontier  posts,  where  short- 
ages in  the  rations  were  common.  In  one 
instance,  a two-day  marching  ration  con- 
sisted solely  of  seven  four-inch  squares  of 
hardtack.  One  soldier  later  wrote,  “A  hun- 
gry man  could  have  eaten  the  entire  two 
days’  rations  at  one  meal  and  asked  for 
more.”  At  Fort  McDowell,  in  the  Arizona 
Territory,  a p’pical  isolated  garrison,  fifteen 
men  died  from  improper  diet  and  severe 
dysentery. 

The  public  had  heard  this  before.  Now 
the  Army  was  a shell  of  its  wartime  self — 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men,  a force 
half  the  size  of  Belgium’s,  one-seventh  that 
of  Britain’s,  and  one-twentieth  that  of 
France’s — but  it  struggled  to  feed  the  few 
men  it  had. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  soon  it 
was:  the  first  attempt  to  abolish  sutlers  and 
establish  sales  commissaries. 

SUTLERS  GET  REPRIEVE 

It  actually  took  a false  start,  several  tries, 
and  three  decades  before  the  sutlers  and 
their  postwar  equivalents,  the  post  traders. 


were  completely  gone,  but  the  wheels 
began  coming  off  the  sutlers’  carts  in  July 
1866,  when  Congress  first  tried  to  abolish 
them.  In  their  place,  the  Subsistence 
Department  was  to  furnish  “sutiery”  arti- 
cles (food  and  personal  items  not  included 
in  the  ration)  that  would  be  specified  by  the 
Inspectors  General  of  the  Army.  The  act 
allowed  officers  and,  for  the  first  time, 
enlisted  men,  to  purchase  such  goods  at 
cost.  If  necessary,  they  could  obtain  the 
goods  on  credit.  There  was  no  mention  of 
these  actions  being  allowed  only  at  remote 
posts,  as  has  often  been  alleged.  The  act 
was  to  take  effect  July  1,  1867. 

This  legislation  established  the  first  sub- 
sistence commissary  sales  to  men  of  aU 
ranks  and  placed  no  restrictions  on  the 
geographical  location  of  such  sales.  The 
lawmakers  in  Washington  wanted  civilians 
out  of  the  business  of  seUing  to  the  troops. 

Then,  sutlers  got  a reprieve.  Congress 
had  failed  to  make  a monetary  appropria- 
tion to  make  the  act’s  provisions  possible, 
so  it  retraced  its  steps.  First,  there  was  a 
delay  in  publishing  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. No  provision  had  been  made  to 
address  the  considerable  needs  of  civilian 
“emigrants,  travelers  and  settlers”  at  fron- 
tier posts.  In  April  1867,  Congress  author- 
ized the  existence  of  a trading  establish- 
ment at  any  military  post  on  the  frontier 
between  the  central  Great  Plains  and 
California,  whenever  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Army  judged  that  it  was  needed 
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to  accommodate  such  civilians.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  accommodating  the 
troops,  since  they  would  be  served  by  the 
subsistence  sales. 

SALES  COMMISSARIES 
ESTABLISHED 

Then,  two  months  before  subsistence  sales 
were  to  begin,  sutlers  were  again  permitted 
to  sell  to  the  troops.  They  could  sell  only 
those  items  not  available  at  the  local  com- 
missary, and  they  could  conduct  business 
only  at  frontier  posts  that  were  not  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  town  or  city.  The  distincdon 
is  interesting.  Sutlers  were  Limited  to  posts 
located  away  from  cities  and  towns — liter- 
ally, the  stereoty'pical  remote  posts;  com- 
missary sales  could  take  place  at  posts  near 
towns.  This  is  an  important  distinction, 
since  modern  opponents  of  the  commis- 
sary benefit  appear  to  think  that  exactly  the 
opposite  is  true.  Remote  posts  were  actual- 
ly the  last  places  to  get  commissaries. 

“Sutling”  had  been  a lucrative  business 
because  there  was  no  competition.  Now, 
on  the  frontier,  the  soldiers  could  not 
even  sneak  away  to  try  the  prices  at  a near- 
by unit  sutler’s  store  as  they  had  during  the 
war,  simply  because  there  ipere  no  nearby 
units.  However,  as  before,  sutlers  still  per- 
formed a valuable  (if  often  overpriced) 
service.  They  sold  hundreds  of  articles 
that  soldiers  at  posts  on  the  Great  Plains, 


far  from  the  nearest  town,  could  not  get 
otherwise  if  there  was  no  sales  commissary, 
or  if  the  commissary  was  unable  to  procure 
those  items. 

Finally,  on  July  1,  1867,  the  Army  began 
to  “care  for  its  own,”  with  the  officers  and 
the  enlisted  men  now  eligible  to  purchase 
goods  at  cost  directly  from  the  Subsistence 
Department.  (The  Navy,  with  an  entirely 
different  set  of  circumstances,  wouldn’t 
follow  suit  for  another  forty-three  years.) 
Although  the  Army  stores  barely  resem- 
bled the  stores  of  today,  these  were  the  first 
commissary  sales  stores.  They  were  called 
exactly  that  to  distinguish  them  from  issue 
facilities.  Only  later  would  the  title  be 
shortened  by  general  usage  to  commissary. 

Prior  to  these  events,  commissaries  had 
been  simply  storehouses,  with  offices  for 
receiving  and  distributing  shipments  that 
were  purchased  from  contractors.  Al- 
though they  continued  to  look  like  store- 
houses, commissaries  also  sold  subsis- 
tence goods  to  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  over 
the  same  counter  where  they’d  issued  offi- 
cial rations. 

A century  later,  the  commissary  at  Fort 
Delaware,  Delaware,  would  be  called  the 
“first  store,”  but  actually  it  was  the  first 
commissary  sales  store  for  which  records 
are  known  to  exist.  The  fact  is,  all  commis- 
sary storehouses  became  sales  stores  on 
July  1,  1867.  The  true  significance  of  the 


Fort  Delaware  store  is  that  the  records 
show  it  was  sent  sales  items  in  October 
1867;  this  confirms  that  within  the  first  four 
months  of  sales  commissary  operations,  a 
store  was  operating  at  a post  with  close 
proximity  to  major  towns — Delaware  City, 
Wilmington,  and  Philadelphia.  In  other 
words,  the  Fort  Delaware  store  was  not 
remote  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

In  1867,  location  wasn’t  the  issue.  The 
main  concerns  were  providing  customer 
convenience,  maintaining  good  prices,  and 
easing  the  sutlers  out  of  business. 

Although  posts  such  as  Fort  Delaware 
(which  had  easy  access  to  supplies  coming 
down  the  river  from  Philadelphia)  could 
establish  and  run  such  a sales  store,  frontier 
posts  had  problems  acquiring  sales  goods. 
Transportation  on  the  Great  Plains  had  not 
yet  reached  a point  where  supplies  could 
get  through  with  any  sort  of  regularity, 
especially  during  the  winter.  Even  when 
goods  did  get  through,  they  were  mostly 
non-perishables.  Until  transport  improved 
and  refrigerated  rail  cars  became  common, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  luxuries 
unknown  at  frontier  commissary  stores. 

Posts  in  the  East,  with  no  such  trans- 
portation trouble,  were  the  first  to  operate 
well-stocked  sales  commissaries;  those  on 
the  frontier,  despite  long-held  beliefs  to  the 
contrary,  were  actually  the  last  to  do  so. 
Sutlers  were  allowed  to  continue  doing 


FORT  DELAWARE. 

This  post  in  Deiaware  was  known  to 
have  had  a commissary  saies  store  by 
1868;  it  is  the  first  store  for  which  any 
records  are  known  to  exist.  Aithough  Fort 
Deiaware  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Delaware  River,  it  was  not  “remote.”  It 
was  only  forty  miles  downstream  from 
Philadelphia,  and  daily  trips  for  mail  and 
miscellaneous  supplies  were  made  to 
Delaware  City,  just  a mile  away. 

Painting:  ‘Fort  Delaware,  1812"  by  Seth  Eastman. 
U.S.  Army  Center  for  Military  History 
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business  with  soldiers  at  remote  posts 
because  the  frontier  commissaries  were  not 
fully  operational. 

Therefore,  the  commissaries  and  the 
suders  complemented  each  other.  What  the 
commissaries  sold,  the  suders  could  not.  It 
was  an  arrangement  that  worked  as  long  as 
neither  intruded  upon  the  other’s  stock  list 
and  the  suder  kept  his  prices  reasonable. 

TECHNOLOGY 

In  the  1860s,  two  important  advances 
encouraged  setdement  on  the  Great  Plains, 
necessitating  the  presence  of  the  Army  in 
posts  from  Texas  to  the  Dakotas  and 
Montana  to  Arizona.  The  Army  was  there 
to  keep  the  peace  with  the  Native  tribes, 
enforce  treaties,  and  protect  setders.  In 
some  cases,  the  military  was  the  only  law  in 
an  unsettied  territory. 

The  first  was  the  invention  and  manu- 
facmre  of  a revolutionary  steel-faced  plow, 
the  earliest  product  able  to  till  the  rock- 
hard  soil  of  the  Great  Plains.  Heretofore, 
the  Plains  had  been  regarded  as  a great 
American  desert  because  of  the  harsh  envi- 
ronment. There  were  millions  of  bison, 
plagues  of  locusts,  severe  thunderstorms, 
and  tornados.  All  discouraged  settlement. 
The  terrible  winters  and  hot  summers 
froze  and  baked  the  ground,  making  it  hard 
and  unbreakable  with  traditional  plows.  But 
the  new  plow  and  others  like  it  were  a boon 
to  agriculture;  the  inventions  sent  an  influx 
of  immigrants  onto  the  Plains,  which 
would  become  America’s  breadbasket. 

Also  key  to  this  migration  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Transcontinental  Railroad  in 
1869.  It  assisted  the  setdement  of  the 
Great  Plains  and  also  moved  foodstuffs 
quickly  from  coast  to  coast.  California 
oranges  competed  with  those  from  Florida; 
wheat  from  the  Great  Plains,  as  well  as  beef 
from  Texas  and  Colorado,  became  available 
on  each  coast.  As  a result,  food  prices 
dropped,  and  the  Plains  farmers  often 
found  themselves  in  debt  to  the  same  rail- 
roads that  had  shipped  their  goods  to 
Chicago  or  other  markets  at  rates  that  kept 
increasing  in  a time  of  deflation. 

It  wasn’t  aU  bad  news.  The  spread  of  the 
railroads  throughout  the  West  facilitated 
the  movement  of  soldiers  and  supplies 


across  vast  distances,  and  for  the  first  time, 
commissary  sales  stores  at  least  had  a fight- 
ing chance  of  being  well-stocked.  Then, 
within  ten  years  of  the  first  refrigerated 
railroad  car  being  built,  perishable  foods 
(particularly  beef  and  produce)  could  be 
transported  to  markets  that  were  previous- 
ly unreachable,  including  military  posts. 


That  development  changed  the  face  of  the 
cattle  industry  and  enabled  soldiers  at  out- 
lying posts  to  get  quality  food. 

FIRST  SURCHARGE 

In  1879,  the  Army  Appropriation  Act 
established  an  additional  10-percent  charge 
to  aU  commissary  items  except  tobacco  to 


The  First  Official 

STOCK  LIST 


HEN  THE  FIRST  commis- 
sary sales  stores  began  doing 
business  on  July  1,  1867,  there 
were  no  guidelines  as  to  what  they  could 
stock  and  sell.  For  awhile,  the  stores’  stock 
was  dictated  by  the  posts’  proximity  to  rail- 
ways and  by  the  tastes  of  their  officers.  It 
was  not  until  October  1 868,  that  the  first 
official  list  appeared. 

Evolution  of  the  list  began  in  the  1820s, 
when  officers,  who  were  permitted  to  buy 
goods  for  their  personal  use  from  the 
Subsistence  Department,  specified  their 
preferences  to  procurement  personnel.  The 
assortment  grew  after  1841,  when  officers 
were  allowed  to  buy  items  for  their  fami- 
lies, who  had  tastes  and  preferences  of 
their  own.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  Army, 
realizing  the  volunteers  sweUing  its  ranks 
were  “unaccustomed  to  live  on  the  bare  ration,  ” * 
authorized  sutlers  to  sell  a huge  selection 
of  goods  to  the  men,  and  allowed  officers 
to  buy  Subsistence  Department  goods  for 
their  company  mess.  The  department 
stored  additional,  higher-quality  provisions 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  but  often  sold 
the  goods  to  officers  with  no  connection 
to  the  hospitals. 

After  the  war,  the  War  Department 
allowed  the  sale  of  “articles  usually  required for 
the  subsistence  of  an  officer.  ” Although  the 
items  had  to  be  part  of  the  official  ration. 


they  could  be  of  “varieties  and  higher  grades” 
not  normally  given  to  the  enlisted  men.  For 
example,  bacon  and  white  sugar  were  often 
substituted  for  ham  and  brown  sugar.  By 
the  time  commissary  sales  stores  came  into 
existence.  Army  officers  had  become 
accustomed  to  purchasing  a large  variety  of 
goods  from  subsistence  storehouses  and 
sutlers. 

In  October  1867,  the  Commissary 
General  of  Subsistence  issued  a generalized 
list  of  articles  to  be  stocked  in  sales  com- 
missaries. Reflecting  the  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  war  years  as  well  as  what  the 
men  had  been  able  to  buy  from  the  sutlers, 
the  new  list  was  very  comprehensive  and 
allowed  a broad  selection  of  the  authorized 
sale  items.  For  example,  it  specifically 
named  mackerel,  cod,  and  herring,  but 
other,  unspecified  “ordinary  varieties”  of 
pickled  or  dried  fish  were  also  acceptable. 
Dried  fruit,  canned  peaches,  and  canned 
tomatoes  were  specifically  mentioned,  as 
were  “other  ordinary  varieties”  of  canned 
fruit,  vegetables,  jellies,  jams,  and  preserves. 

Thus,  many  items  never  named  in  the 
1 867  list  found  their  way  into  the  sales 
stores.  Sometimes,  men  doing  the  ordering 
got  overly  enthusiastic.  Maj.  Samuel  Cushing 
of  the  Subsistence  Department**  noted, 
‘The  higher  grades  of  the  ration  were  supplied  in 
every  variety  . . . when  the  requisitions  were  received, 


* and  ** — See  Maj.  Samuel  T Cushing,  “Subsistence  Department:  Splendid  V^cord  of  the  Personnel  of 
the  Corps,”  in  Army  and  Navy  Register,  September,  7,  1895. 
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help  pay  spoilage  and  transport  costs.  In 
view  of  modern  efforts  to  tax  and  otherwise 
discourage  the  use  of  tobacco,  it’s  interesting 
that  tobacco  was  the  only  sales  item  exempt- 
ed. In  1879,  tobacco  was  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  a necessity,  much  as  the  old 
liquor  ration  had  been  perceived. 

This  was  in  effect  the  first  surcharge,  but 


it  didn’t  last  long.  It  was  enormously 
unpopular.  In  1884,  Congress  repealed  it, 
again  stipulating  that  sales  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men  by  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment would  be  at  rosf  price  only.  Cost  price 
was  defined  as  “the  invoice  price  of  the  last 
cost  of  that  article;”  that  is,  the  cost  “of 
the  last  lot  of  the  article  received  ...  prior  to 


the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  sale 
is  made.”  This  stipulation  remained  essen- 
tially unchanged  for  decades. 

COMMISSARY  PATRONS 

The  latitude  allowed  local  commanders  in 
recommending  whether  or  not  their  post 
should  have  a sales  facility  and  how  it 


nearly  every  variety  of  goods,  such  as  sardines, 
canned  salmon,  clams,  oysters  . . . and  numberless 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  fruits. . . were  called  for  and 
supplied,  and  nearly  every  article  mentioned  in  the 
largest  grocer's  catalogue  was  furnished  to  one  or 
another  post  in  the  Army. " As  a result,  there 
were  “irregular  and  extravagant  calls  for  nearly 
everything  that  could  be  eaten.  ” 

This  situation  resulted  from  a tradition 
born  in  class  distinction.  Officers  usually 
came  from  families  whose  income,  education, 
social  standing,  and  political  connections  were 
perceived  to  be  a cut  above  those  of  the 
enlisted  men,  and  the  privileges  of  rank 
included  better  food.  It  would  take  several 
more  generations  of  gradual  social  progres- 
sivism,  as  well  as  two  world  wars,  to  change 
this  perception.  IronicaUy,  subsistence  person- 
nel sometimes  ordered  far  more  than  the  offi- 
cers at  one  post  could  possibly  consume,  so 
the  excess  goods,  intended  all  along  for  the 
officers,  had  to  be  sold  to  the  enlisted  men. 

The  overabundance  did  not  continue.  On 
October  12,  1868,  the  commissary  general 
published  a scaled-down,  more  specific  list  of 
eighty-two  items  to  be  sold  in  the  commis- 
saries. Today,  it  is  regarded  as  the  first  national 
commissary  stock  list.  If  it  seems  lean,  one 
needs  to  remember  that  the  typical  dry-goods 
grocery  store  of  the  time  stocked  about  the 
same  number  of  items.  If  it  seems  ambigu- 
ous, one  needs  to  remember  that  purchasing 
was  localized.  Since  there  were  few  national 
brands,  the  list  specified  no  brand  names  or 
package  sizes.  Canned  corn  could  mean  any 
regional  or  local  brand  the  commissary  officer 
could  locate,  in  whatever  size  was  available. 

The  list  expanded  as  time  passed.  In  1881 
it  added  brushes  and  other  non-edibles, 
including  tobacco.  Still,  it  remained  small  (by 
modern  standards)  until  after  World  War  II, 


when  product  proliferation,  supermarket 
growth,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
overseas  military  families  prompted  larger 
stock  lists.  Today,  commissaries  stock  from 
2,000  to  14,000  separate  line  items. 

A MODERN  reconstruction  of  the  old 
commissary  warehouse  at  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln,  North  Dakota.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


THE  ORIGINAL  LIST,  authorized  by  Circular  No.  5,  Office  of  the  Commissary  General  of 
Subsistence,  was  published  on  October  12, 1868.  It  is  shown  here  in  its  original  spelling: 


Breakfast  Bacon 

Dried  Peaches 

Canned  Quince  Preserve 

Sugar  Cured  Hams 

Dried  Currants 

Canned  Pine  Apple  Preserve 

Beef  Tongues 

Prunes 

Canned  Peach  Preserve 

Smoked  Beef 

Pickled  Cucumbers 

Canned  Pear  Preserve 

Family  Flour 

Pickled  Onions 

Canned  IVIilk 

Crackers,  assorted 

Curried  Cabbage 

Mustard 

Java  Coffee 

Sauer  Kraut 

Allspice 

Costa  Rica  Coffee 

IVIixed  Pickles 

Cinnamon 

Cut  Loaf  Sugar 

Fine  Pickles 

Cloves 

Crushed  Sugar 

Canned  Oysters 

Ginger 

Granulated  Sugar 

Canned  Clams 

Lemon,  Flavoring  Extract 

Syrup 

Canned  Lobsters 

Vanilla,  Flavoring  Extract 

Molasses 

Canned  Tomatoes 

Worcestershire  Sauce 

Lime  Juice 

Canned  Green  Corn 

Corn  Starch 

Sperm  Whale  Candles 

Canned  Green  Peas 

Farina 

Toilet  Soaps 

Canned  Lima  Beans 

Tapioca 

Table  Salt 

Canned  String  beans 

Maizena 

Cayenne  Pepper 

Canned  Potatoes 

Chocolate 

Mackerel,  in  pickle 

Canned  Onions 

Vermicelli 

WTaite  Fish,  in  pickle 

Canned  Peaches 

Macaroni 

Codfish,  dried 

Canned  Pears 

Yeast  Powders 

Salmon,  smoked 

Canned  Pine  Apples 

Saleratus* 

Halibut,  smoked 

Canned  Cranberries 

Bi-Carbonate  Soda 

Herring,  smoked 

Canned  Red  Currant  Jelly 

Cream  of  Tartar 

Sardines 

Canned  Pine  Apple  Jelly 

Lard 

Salmon,  canned 

Canned  Raspberry  Jam 

Butter 

Dried  Apples 

Canned  Blackberry  Jam 
Canned  Strawberry  Jam 

Cheese 

* — Saleratus  was  either  potassium  or  sodium  bicarbonate — that  is,  baking  soda.  However,  in  the  1860s,  the  word 
could  also  refer  to  a shortening  used  in  cooking.  Its  meaning  here  may  well  be  the  latter,  since  bi-carbonate  soda  is  listed 
as  a separate  item. 


PROBABLY  NO  OTHER  American  military  post  has  as 
many  former  grocery  sales  buildings  stiU  standing  as  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas.  The  store  that  opened  there  in  1997  was  the 
post’s  seventh;  of  its  six  predecessors,  five  still  exist.  These  five 
stores,  the  1 997  store,  and  a commissary  storage  facility  were  all 
made  to  last,  built  of  limestone  quarried  on  Fort  Riley.  The  old 
stores,  all  on  the  “Old  Post,”  are  protected  from  demolition  by 
their  historical  status. 

Fort  Riley’s  oldest  commissary  on  record  was  built  around  1873. 
Drawings  show  it  was  much  like  the  commissary  at  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln  (see page  77).  It  is  likely  that  it  was  made  of  wood,  which  is 
probably  the  reason  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  stores  that  no 
longer  exists.  In  1882,  a cyclone  took  off  its  roof,  but  the  store  was 
repaired  and  stayed  in  business  until  1892.  No  doubt  the  storm 
encouraged  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  locally  quarried  lime- 
stone. Among  the  new  buildings  using  the  stone  was  the  post  trad- 
er’s store  and  warehouse,  built  in  1 888  by  Moses  Waters  (see page 
75).  Today  this  is  Waters  Hall,  Building  170. 

In  1892,  Fort  Riley  replaced  the  wooden  commissary  with  a 
stone  structure  that  did  triple  duty  as  a sales  commissary,  subsis- 
tence storehouse,  and  quartermaster  office.  Today  it’s  Building  301. 
The  store  moved  to  another  subsistence  storehouse,  today’s 
Building  303,  in  1905,  and  remained  there  for  fifty-three  years. 
Damaged  by  fire  in  1 937,  it  was  quickly  repaired  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  (VCTA),  which  performed  military  con- 
struction projects  nationwide  during  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt’s  New  Deal. 

In  1958,  Building  222  became  the  new  commissary.  It  had  been 
built  in  1907-08  as  a combined  stable,  barracks,  and  tack  room  (a 
harness  shop).  Original  records  list  its  original  capacity'  as  “110  ani- 
mals and  30  men.”  The  new  commissary  included  a nursery,  since 
children  weren’t  allowed  in  the  sales  area.  In  those  da)'s  there  were 
no  day  care  facilities  on  post.  Next  door.  Building  224,  another 
combined  stable-barracks-tack  room,  was  used  for  commissary 
storage. 

In  1971,  the  commissary  moved  into  the  old  West  Riding  HaU 
(now  Polk  Hall,  Building  229),  built  in  1907-08.  Until  1952,  the  hall 
served  as  an  arena  for  horse  shows  and  polo  games.  It  also  func- 
tioned as  a riding  and  training  haU  for  mounted  troops,  the  cavalry 


BUILDING  222  in  the 

foreground;  229,  in 
background,  was 
the  West  Riding  Haii. 

a 


school,  and  even  the  U.S.  Olympic  Equestrian  Team.  Next  to  the 
building,  the  Army  interred  three  well-loved  horses  who  died 
between  1 945-50  and  memorialized  them  with  a gravestone: 
Oljtnpic,  Si  Murray,  and  Vast,  “the  only  horse  in  history  who  could 
gallop  backwards  and  change  leads  while  doing  so.” 

The  riding  hall  was  so  big  (332  feet  long,  109  feet  wide,  with  a 
65-foot-high  roof)  it  required  some  specialized  engineering.  Its 
walls  were  built  on  rollers,  allowing  the  entire  building  to  expand 
or  contract  with  the  weather,  keeping  the  stone  from  cracking. 
Sometime  after  1971,  its  original  skylights  were  covered,  and  the 
copper  roof  (oxidized  and  green)  was  removed,  garnering  $40,000 
in  salvage.  The  store  kept  some  offices  in  Building  222  and  was 
connected  to  the  storage  in  Building  224  by  a five-hundred-foot 
tunnel  and  conveyor  belt  running  under  the  street. 

Today,  “Mose”  Waters’  store  is  a guest  house;  Building  301  is  a 
civilian  personnel  office;  303  is  an  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service  warehouse;  222  houses  the  local  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  human  resources  operations  division; 
and  224,  the  old  storehouse,  is  a military  police  training  center. 

The  West  Riding  HaU  houses  both  the  post  property'  records 
office  and  the  troop  issue  faciUty,  which  uses  the  old  store’s  refrig- 
eration equipment.  In  1994,  whUe  it  was  stiU  the  commissary,  it 
was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  James  HiUiard  Polk,  a 1933  West 
Point  graduate  and  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  Korea.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  senior 
Army  commanders  to 
have  served  with  the 
horse  cavalry. 


A VIEW  of  the  under- 
ground conveyor  belt, 
looking  down  the  tunnel 
to  the  West  Riding  Hail 
from  the  warehouse  in 
Building  224. 

DeCA  photos:  Pete  Skirbunt 


BUILDING  224,  commissary  warehouse, 
1958-97.  From  here,  a five  hundred-foot  tunnel 
and  conveyor  ran  under  the  street  to  the  store 
^SSftOn  the  West  Riding  Hall. 


The  SEVEN  STORES  of  Fort  Riley 
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BUILDING  301 

was  the  commissary 
from  1905-58. 


BUILDING  303  was  the  post 
commissary  from  1892-1905. 


would  be  operated  made  for  an  interesting 
mixture  of  people  who  were  allowed  to 
shop  at  various  posts.  The  needs  of  these 
posts  were  always  fluctuating.  Different 
individuals  could  be  said  to  be  “at  need” 
on  any  given  day.  The  result  was  wide- 
spread flexibility  and  discussion  over  who 
should  be  able  to  purchase  goods  from 
the  government.  The  lists  of  eligible 
patrons  were,  therefore,  always  in  flux. 

For  example,  in  1 869,  civilian  surgeons 
under  contract  to  the  Army  were  permit- 
ted to  buy  small  quantities  of  subsistence 
items,  in  cash,  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  In  1879,  civilian  employees  sta- 
tioned at  remote  posts  that  had  no  post 
trader  could  buy  from  the  sales  commis- 
sary at  cost  prices;  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge was  added,  and  payment  had  to  be 
by  cash.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  modern  practice  of  civilian 
government  employees  overseas  having 
access  to  the  commissaries. 

The  same  year.  Congress  established  a 
subsistence  allowance  for  women  accom- 
panying the  troops.  This  subsidy  was 
meant  primarily  for  spouses;  a previous 
act  had  excluded  “laundresses”  from 
accompanying  soldiers  unless  they  were 
spouses.  This  provision  was  renewed  at 
least  four  times  in  the  next  decade,  show- 
ing that  wives,  and  presumably  children, 
were  becoming  an  important  considera- 
tion. Officers  were  allowed  to  designate  a 
family  member  to  make  subsistence  pur- 
chases during  their  absence,  and  all  active- 
duty  officers  and  enlisted  men  could  make 
subsistence  purchases  on  credit. 

Again  starting  in  1879,  retired  officers 
could  purchase  from  the  Subsistence 
Department  any  articles  classified  as  sub- 
sistence stores  for  their  own  use  or  that  of 
their  families.  They  could  buy  at  cost 
price,  but  they  apparently  had  to  pay  cash. 
No  mention  was  yet  made  of  retired 
enlisted  men,  and  it’s  still  unclear  exactly 
when  this  group  started  enjoying  the  com- 
missary benefit. 

POST  TRADERS  AND  EXCHANGES 

As  already  mentioned,  sales  commissaries 
were  intended  to  handle  the  bulk  of  the 
resale  business  on  post,  but  sutlers 


remained  in  business  where  needed.  In  a 
change  that  was  of  little  substance  other 
than  as  a public  relations  move,  in  1 867  a 
congressional  joint  resolution  replaced 
sutlers  with  post  traders.  It  wasn’t  until 
1870  that  Congress  actually  established 
post  traders. 

However,  the  new  title  really  didn’t 
matter.  Most  troops  still  referred  to  these 
traders  with  the  traditional  term  “sutler.” 
The  men  were  perceptive,  because  there 
really  wasn’t  any  difference.  The  traders 
filled  the  same  role  as  the  sutlers  and  were 
often  the  same  people,  with  a new  title, 
selling  foods  and  hard  goods.  They  were 
under  stricter  supervision  than  before, 
and  the  traders  had  to  be  appointed  by  the 
War  Department.  Again,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  sell  articles  also  being  sold  by 
the  subsistence  commissary  sales  store  at 
the  same  post. 

Congress  abolished  post  traders  in 
January  1893.  The  success  of  commis- 
saries and  soldier-sponsored  post  can- 
teens had  significantly  diminished  the 
need  for  post  traders. 

In  1895,  post  exchange  stores  were 
established  to  sell  hard  goods  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  troops  in  the  same  fashion  that 
the  commissaries  were  selling  food. 

Sutlers  remained  authorized  at  only 
two  garrisoned  posts  because  of  “excep- 
tional circumstances,”  but  they  were  soon 
gone  altogether. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  major  differ- 
ences between  commissaries  and  ex- 
changes. Commissaries  sold  “at  cost 
price”  but  the  exchanges  sold  at  a profit, 
with  the  profits  going  to  upkeep  and  to 
soldiers’  activities.  (Today  these  activities 
are  called  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation, 
or  “MWR.”)  Commissaries  dealt  primarily 
in  foodstuffs,  while  exchanges  sold  hard 
goods.  Commissaries  received  money 
from  the  Army’s  budget,  while  exchanges 
were  self-supporting,  reflecting  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  today  between  appropriat- 
ed and  nonappropriated  funds. 

POST  GARDENS 

Soldiers  on  the  frontier  had  to  endure  the 
misery  brought  on  by  inadequate  subsis- 
tence and  dietary  deficiencies  until  com- 
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1880s:  GREAT  PLAINS  SOLDIERS.  In  the  field,  even  the  officers  sometimes  had  to  prepare  their  own  food.  Items  they  purchased 

from  the  commissary  or  post  trader  often  made  their  meals  more  palatable.  National  Archives 


missary  sales  stores  slowly  established 
themselves.  In  1867  at  Fort  Phil  Kearny, 
Wyoming  Territory,  a lack  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  resulted  in  every  man  at  the 
post’s  initial  establishment  getdng  scurvy. 
Some  men  lost  their  teeth;  others,  the  use 
of  their  legs.  Only  the  arrival  of  spring,  and 
with  it  the  growth  of  wild  onions,  saved  the 
pcrst.  The  entire  “scurvy  gang”  was  ordered 
out  of  the  post  to  eat  the  raw  onions. 

To  the  public,  stories  of  substandard 
food  meant  that  despite  the  technological 
advances  of  the  past  century,  the  country’s 
soldiers  were  still  being  supplied  (or,  more 
to  the  point,  >iot  supplied)  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  armies  of  old.  The 
American  people  felt  it  was  disgraceful  and 
primitive. 

For  years,  people  at  frontier  posts  had 
planted  vegetable  gardens,  either  individu- 
ally or  as  a post  activity.  In  the  hostile  envi- 
ronment of  the  Great  Plains,  many  gardens 
succumbed  to  poor  soil  or  lack  of  water,  or 
were  consumed  by  marauding  insects. 
Elizabeth  “Tibbie”  Custer,  wife  of  Lt.  Col. 
George  A.  Custer,  was  probably  the  most 
famous  of  aU  post  gardeners,  but  she 


watched,  helpless,  as  “an  army  of 
grasshoppers”  devoured  every  vegetable 
garden  at  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota 
Territory,  in  1874.  Years  later,  her  pub- 
lished accounts  of  life  on  the  Great  Plains 
vividly  described  the  insects  “eating  every 
twig,”  forcing  a “return  for  another  year  to 
the  tiresome  diet  of  canned  vegetables.” 
The  grasshopper  invasion  of  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  an  isolated  prob- 
lem. In  1875,  Congress  authorized  rations 
for  everyone  (military  and  civilian)  on  the 
Great  Plains  whose  crops  had  been  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a four-year  plague  of 
locusts  that  approached  Biblical  propor- 
tions. In  1881,  new  regulations  acknowl- 
edged the  problems  confronting  Great 
Plains  posts  in  obtaining  and  growing  fresh 
vegetables,  and  reaffirmed  that  seeds,  gar- 
den implements,  and — ^when  all  else  failed 
— limited  quantities  of  fresh  vegetables 
could  be  sold  at  cost  price  by  the  subsis- 
tence department.  But  transporting  fresh 
vegetables  to  some  posts  was  difficult,  and 
although  some  canned  vegetables  were 
usually  available  at  the  sales  commissaries, 
the  morale  at  many  posts  was  adversely 


impacted  by  the  food’s  monotony. 

Books  published  years  later  by  Custer’s 
widow  eloquently  described  the  monotony 
and  privations  endured  by  military  families, 
making  a solid  (albeit  unintentional)  case 
supporting  the  need  for  sales  commissaries. 
For  example,  she  wrote  of  the  scarcity  of 
fresh  eggs,  which  she  considered  “the 
greatest  of  luxuries”  on  the  plains,  and 
described  how  she  once  had  several  cases 
of  eggs  delivered  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
The  railroads  had  not  yet  reached  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln  so  the  eggs  came  by 
wagon,  and  “five  hundred  miles  of  jostling 
made  great  havoc  with  them.” 

Breakage  was  not  a problem  with  “crys- 
tallized” eggs,  which  were  dried  and 
canned;  but,  since  their  yolks  and  whites 
were  mixed  together,  cooks  and  bakers  had 
to  forego  any  recipe  calling  for  “whites  or 
yolks  only.”  Such  eggs  were  just  one  of 
many  ways  in  which  life  at  a Great  Plains 
post  was  not  quite  normal  for  people  like 
Tibbie  Custer.  The  only  milk  available  was 
condensed  milk;  the  only  meats  were  beef 
and,  sometimes,  Buffalo;  and  “luxuries” 
such  as  fresh  fruit  were  extremely  rare — 
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POST  TRADER.  This  structure  was  built  in  1888  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  by  post  trader 
Moses  “Mose”  Waters.  Regulations  at  the  time  allowed  the  trader  to  build  his  own  sales  and 
storage  facility  if  an  empty  building  was  not  available.  Judging  by  the  size  and  the  substantial 
nature  of  the  building— it  was  built  of  stone  quarried  on  post—  Waters  must  have  been  doing 
very  well  financially,  but  he  died  in  1892.  Shortly  thereafter,  his  widow  sold  the  building  to  the 
government.  In  any  event,  she  would  have  been  out  of  business  by  1893,  when  post  traders 
were  abolished.  The  building  was  so  well  constructed  that  it  was  later  used  as  a canteen,  an 
officers’  club,  and  as  a guest  house.  As  of  2007,  it  was  still  being  used  for  visitor  lodging,  and 
is  known  as  “Waters  Hall."  It  may  be  the  only  building  on  any  military  post  named  for  a post 

trader.  OeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  of  Fort  Riley  Regimental  Museum 


which  explains  why  scurvy,  a disease  usual- 
ly associated  with  lengthy  sea  voyages,  was 
such  a problem  on  the  Great  Plains.  The 
Custers  were  even  able  on  one  occasion  to 
obtain  strawberries,  and  the  treat  made 
quite  an  impression  on  Libbie — especially 
when  her  husband  gave  a bowl  of  them  to 
a guest:  “This  doubtless  seems  like  a very 
trifling  circumstance  . . . but  there  are  those 
who  have  ventured  ‘eight  miles  for  a 
lemon’  and  have  gained  some  faint  idea 
what  temporary  deprivations  are.  When 
such  a life  goes  on  year  after  year,  and  one 
forgets  even  the  taste  of  fruit  and  fresh 
vegetables,  it  becomes  an  event  when  they 
do  appear.” 

OFFICIAL  DAILY  RATION: 

A FAMILIAR  STORY 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  rations  were  not 
much  improved,  which  provided  all  the 
more  reason  for  the  establishment,  contin- 
uation, and  expansion  of  commissary  sales. 
In  fact,  the  1874  ration  wasn’t  much  better 
than  it  had  been  during  the  Civil  War.  It 
included  twenty  ounces  of  fresh  or  salted 
beef,  with  substitutes  permitted  of 
sausages,  mutton,  and  dried,  pickled,  or 
canned  fish.  President  Ulysess  S.  Grant  was 
empowered  to  make  alterations  to  the 
ration,  but  apparently  he  did  not.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, in  1875  a study  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  concluded  the 
American  ration  was  below  the  level  of  the 
English  ration  in  “energy  value,”  and  was 
particularly  lacking  in  vegetables  and  milk, 
conditions  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
soldiers’  physical  deterioration. 

During  the  7th  Cavalry’s  ill-fated  1876 
summer  campaign,  the  marching  ration  was 
nothing  more  exotic  than  twelve  hardtack 
crackers  (about  one  pound)  and  a piece  of 
“sowbelly”  (dried  salt  pork)  per  man  per 
day.  Trooper  Jacob  Horner  later  remarked 
on  the  slender  rations:  “It  is  surprising  how 
little  one  can  live  on  ...  I’d  eat  it  all  [the 
entire  day’s  ration]  for  breakfast  and  still  be 
hungry.”  Trumpeter  Ami  Frank  Mulford 
commented  on  the  monotony  of  the  field 
rations:  “Hardtack,  bacon  and  coffee  for 
breakfast;  raw  bacon  and  ’tack  for  dinner; 
fried  bacon  and  hard  bread  for  supper.” 
Joseph  Sinsel  of  the  7th  Infantry  com- 


mented many  years  later  (1922),  “Once  in  a 
great  while  we  would  get  a cup  of  bean 
soup,  and  it  tasted  as  good  to  us  as  an  ice 
cream  cone  to  a child.” 

The  men  improvised  their  own  recipes, 
such  as  “pulverized  hardtack,  bacon,  and 
raisins,  boiled  in  condensed  milk.”  The 
raisins  and  mUk  were  not  a part  of  the 
ration,  not  on  the  commissary  stock  list, 
and  probably  had  to  be  purchased  from  the 
sutlers  or  post  traders.  While  this  is  a good 
example  of  why  the  post  traders  were  still 
in  business,  it’s  an  equally  good  example  as 
to  why  the  commissary  stock  list  needed  to 
be  expanded. 

COMMISSARY  CONSTRUCTION 

In  1871,  Army  regulations  specified  plans 
for  building  new  commissary  storehouses 
and  sales  areas.  In  1873,  plans  for  such  a 
structure  were  readied  for  a new  post  at 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory. 
The  Fort  Lincoln  storehouse  was  a build- 
ing 200  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide.  It  con- 


tained three  small  rooms  for  offices,  a large 
main  room  (about  165  feet  long),  thirp'- 
two  windows,  four  entrances,  and  a cellar, 
43  feet  by  22  feet,  under  one  end  of  the 
main  room.  There  was  a specific  area  or 
counter  specified  for  sales  or  issues.  No 
one  alive  today  would  recognize  it  as  a 
place  where  food  sales  were  carried  out, 
but  it  was  state  of  the  art  for  its  time. 

Two  decades  later,  barracks  were 
redesigned,  as  well.  As  of  1894,  all  new 
barracks  were  to  provide  a space  for  com- 
pany cooking  and  messing.  This  placed  the 
messing  facilities  under  the  same  roof 
where  the  men  lived.  It  accommodated  a 
trend  that  had  started  decades  before. 

As  far  as  the  cooking  itself  went,  in  1878 
Army  regulations  called  for  company  com- 
manders to  detail  men  for  ten-day  tours  as 
cooks  and  bakers  when  there  were  no  com- 
petent cooks  available.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
good  idea,  but  an  investigating  board  was 
less  than  enthusiastic  when  it  found  that 
“the  food  is,  as  a general  rule,  miserably 
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IN  1874,  SOLDIERS  AT  FORT  LINCOLN  complained  to  [Lt.  Col. 
George]  Custer  about  the  post  trader’s  high  prices.  Apparently  the 
commissary  was  of  no  help,  either  because  it  was  newly  constructed 
and  was  not  yet  open,  or  because  it  couldn’t  keep  enough  items  in 
stock.  In  any  case,  Custer  circumvented  the  post  trader  by  having  his 
company  officers  go  to  Bismarck,  just  a few  miles  away,  to  make  pur- 
chases for  the  enlisted  men  on  the  local  economy.  The  post  trader, 
of  course,  complained  to  [Secretary  of  War  William  W.]  Belknap,  who 
ordered  Custer  to  stop  interfering  with  the  post  trader’s  business. 


cooked,  while  the  man  is  in  the  kitchen 
long  enough  to  ruin  his  clothing,  without 
extra  pay  to  replace  it.”  The  board  tried  to 
help  by  producing  a cooking  manual,  and  it 
endorsed  a movement  to  have  cooks  and 
bakers  specifically  recruited  and  trained. 
Unfortunately,  this  much-needed  reform 
did  not  occur  until  1905. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  RATIONS 

In  the  late  1870s,  the  daily  rations  them- 
selves began  undergoing  changes.  A travel 
ration  of  nonperishable  subsistence  was 
developed  in  1878.  Canned  beans  were 
added  to  the  “issue  supplies”  in  1885  and 
quickly  became  a favorite  campaign  food. 
In  1887,  the  addition  of  canned  tomatoes 
to  the  field  rations  helped  to  combat 
scur\T  and  other  diseases  brought  on  by  a 
lack  of  proper  nutrition.  Because  the  diet 
of  the  Great  Plains  soldier  was  woefully 
short  on  ascorbic  acid,  the  soldiers  wel- 
comed the  addition.  They  ate  the  tomatoes 
warm,  cold,  or  hot,  and  drank  all  the  juice. 

In  1 890,  in  what  was  truly  a revolution- 
ary advance,  one  pound  of  fresh  vegetables 
was  added  to  the  ration.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  added  mostly  on  paper,  but  at  least  the 
Army  was  beginning  to  recogni2e  vegeta- 
bles’ importance.  Not  all  the  changes  were 
well  received,  though.  Pvt.  Louis  Ebert  of 
the  6th  Cavalry  later  recalled  that  the 
canned  corned  beef  that  was  added  to  the 

ration  in  the  early  1890s  “was  not  fit  to 

...  ” 
eat. 

Other  things  never  seemed  to  change. 
Hardtack,  for  instance,  was  still  very  much 
a part  of  the  soldiers’  daily  experience.  In 
1890,  one  soldier  in  the  8th  Cavalry  com- 
mented, “Some  of  the  hardtack  [issued  in 


1890]  ...  was  packaged  in  1863  ...  the  hard- 
tack had  a green  mold  on  it,  but  we  just 
wiped  it  off  and  they  were  all  right.” 

EXPERIMENTAL  RATIONS 

In  1895,  the  commissary  general  of  subsis- 
tence called  for  a series  of  tests  to  be  con- 
ducted in  an  attempt  to  choose  an  official 
emergency  ration.  These  tests  were  con- 
ducted in  each  of  the  eight  military  depart- 
ments; the  departments  of  the  East,  the 
Missouri,  the  Columbia,  the  Platte,  Dakota, 
Texas,  Colorado,  and  California. 

As  a part  of  the  Department  of 
Colorado’s  test,  a company  of  the  7th 
Cavalry  at  Fort  Logan  was  furnished  with 
condensed  rations  of  soup,  coffee,  bread, 
and  bacon.  The  soup  and  coffee  came  in 
both  tablet  and  powdered  form  and  were 
to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  The  bread 
was  small  and  hard,  ballooning  when 
dampened;  the  bacon  was  in  a brick  that 
needed  to  be  heated. 

This  practice  march,  scheduled  to  last 
ten  days,  ended  in  failure  after  only  four 
when  the  men  complained  of  stomach  irri- 
tation and  hunger.  This  may  have  been  real, 
or  it  may  have  been  psychological.  It’s 
unclear  whether  there  ever  was  anything 
wrong  with  the  food,  or  whether  the  pow- 
dered, concentrated  nature  of  the  product 
was  what  caused  the  reaction.  In  any  event, 
the  instant  coffee  and  soup  would  eventu- 
ally become  commonly  accepted.  Within 
twenty  years  they  appeared  in  the  civilian 
market  and  soon  became  familiar  food 
products  to  the  entire  country. 

Two  years  later.  Troop  E of  the  1st 
Cavalry  at  Fort  SiU,  Oklahoma,  conducted 
a twelve-day  practice  march  using  the 


newly  adopted  emergency  ration. 
Forty-four  men  and  two  officers  took  part 
in  the  experiment,  covering  an  average  of 
twenty-one  miles  per  day  across  open 
country.  A detachment  of  nine  men  and 
one  officer  conducted  a simultaneous 
march  on  full  rations  as  a control  group. 
The  tests  went  a long  way  toward  deter- 
mining the  usefulness  of  the  ration,  though 
the  report  cautioned  that  the  conditions  of 
the  march  did  not  include  the  strain  associ- 
ated with  the  proximity  of  an  enemy  or 
combat  with  that  enemy. 

After  months  of  consideration  follow- 
ing these  studies,  the  War  Department 
adopted  an  official  emergency  ration, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “Haversack” 
ration,  in  December  1896.  It  consisted  of 
desiccated  meat  (bacon),  hard  bread,  salt, 
pepper,  coffee  (or  tea),  and  vegetables 
(pea-meal)  molded  into  cakes  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed  in  one-pound  cans.  It  also 
included  saccharin  as  a sugar  substitute, 
and  tobacco,  products  which  were  thought, 
at  the  time,  to  be  a boon  to  health. 

Ironically,  after  all  this  trouble,  the  emer- 
gency ration  would  prove  to  be  of  little  use 
in  the  next  war,  in  which  tropical  climates 
played  havoc  with  the  canned  meat. 

REVOLVING  FUND 

In  1874,  Secretary  of  War  William  W. 
Belknap  suggested  allowing  the  proceeds 
of  commissary  store  sales  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  new  commissary  supplies 
during  the  same  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
sales  were  made.  A year  later.  Congress 
agreed.  Proceeds  from  the  sales  were 
exempted  from  being  sent  back  to  the 
Treasury  and  could  be  used  immediately  to 
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Custer’s  Last  Commissary 


T he  new  post  commissary  storehouse  and  sales  room  at  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory,  was  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong 
Custer’s  last  commissary.  The  building  is  pictured  below  during  a 
band  drill  in  1877,  a year  after  Custer’s  death.  Custer  had  often  taken 
the  band  with  him  into  the  field,  where  it  frequently  played  the  song  the 
7th  Cavalry  had  adopted  as  its  own,  “Garryowen.”  Fortunately  for  its 
members,  the  band  had  not  accompanied  him  to  the  Little  Bighorn. 

It  was  from  this  building  that  the  men  drew  their  supplies  prior  to  the 
fateful  ride  to  the  valley  of  the  Little  Bighorn  in  May  1876.  It  was  proba- 
bly from  this  facility  that,  in  1874,  Elizabeth  "Libbie”  Custer  purchased 
the  seeds  for  the  vegetable  garden  that  started  out  with  such  promise, 
only  to  be  devoured  by  a horde  of  marauding  grasshoppers. 

The  building's  construction  was  based  upon  prototype  plans  (above) 


included  in  the  Army  Regulations  of  1871.  Sales  were  made  over  the 
counter  in  the  issuing  room,  shown  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  floor 
plan.  Specific  plans  for  the  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  commissary  were  drawn 
up  in  1873,  and  the  building  was  completed  later  that  year.  Although 
they  were  based  upon  the  regulations,  the  local  plans  called  for  a build- 
ing twice  as  long  as  the  1871  prototype.  A comparison  of  the  drawing 
and  the  photograph  will  show  that  the  commissary  building  actually  con- 
structed at  the  post  was  double  the  length  shown  in  the  regulation  plan. 
This  building,  the  Custer  house,  a barrack  and  several  blockhouses  have 
been  reconstructed  at  what  is  now  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  State  Park.  The 
commissary  building  now  houses  a gift  shop  and  an  exhibit  area. 

Floor  plan,  Army  Regulations.  1871:  photo:  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota 
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Trials  and  Triumphs:  THE  STORY  of  HENRY  0.  FLIPPER 


CADET  HENRY  FLIPPER  poses  in  his  West  Point  uniform  while  at  the  U.S.  Miiitary 

Academy.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Army  News  Service.  Opposite  page:  courtesy  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 


IN  A WHITE  HOUSE  ceremony  on 
February  1 9,  1 999,  President  Bill  Clinton 
issued  a posthumous  official  pardon  to  Lt. 

Henry  Ossian  Flipper,  who  in  1882  was  dis- 
honorably discharged  from  the  Army  for  con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer.  Clinton’s  presi- 
dential pardon  udped  out  all  7-year-old  deci- 
sion that  had  been  upheld  by  military  courts- 
martial  and  approved  by  President  Chester  A. 

Arthur. 

Flipper  is  important  to  commissary  history 
because  his  military  career  ended  due  to 
infractions  he  allegedly  committed  as  an  Army 
lieutenant  and  assistant  commissary  of  subsis- 
tence at  Fort  Davis,  Texas. 

He  is  more  widely  remembered,  however, 
as  the  first  African-American  to  graduate  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy;  and,  as  such,  he  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  famous  people  to 
ever  hold  the  position  that  today  we  would  call 
deputy  store  director  or  store  administrator. 

Clinton’s  pardon  legitimized  the  efforts  of 
Flipper  and  his  supporters  to  reverse  an  origi- 
nal verdict  they  viewed  as  unnecessary  and 
unjust,  resulting  in  the  premature  end  of  his 
military  career.  The  verdict  caused  him  lifelong 
personal  grief,  and  did  all  African-Ameri- 
cans— as  well  as  all  fair-minded,  unprejudiced 
U.S.  citizens — a great  disservice. 

Flipper  was  born  a slave  in  Thomasville, 

Georgia,  in  1856.  By  1864,  with  the  help  of 
another  slave,  he  was  learning  to  read — and 
by  doing  so  was  risking  severe  punishment, 
since  it  was  illegal  for  slaves  to  learn  to  read 
and  write. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
freed.  He  accompanied  his  family  to  Atlanta, 
where  his  father  found  work  as  a shoemaker. 

That  enabled  Henry  to  continue  his  education. 

First,  he  was  tutored  by  the  wife  of  an  ex- 
Confederate  captain;  later,  he  attended  several  schools  set  up  for  the 
freedmen  by  the  American  Missionary  Association;  eventually,  he 
attended  Atlanta  University  for  three  years. 

VC’hen  he  entered  West  Point  in  1873,  he  was  the  fifth  African- 
American  to  enter  the  Academy,  but  the  previous  four  had  aU  been 
forced  to  leave.  Although  several  hundred  thousand  black  soldiers  had 
fought  with  courage  and  distinction  during  the  Civil  War  just  a few 
years  previously,  white  society  persisted  in  believing  that  black  troops 
could  effectively  function  only  under  the  command  of  white  officers. 

Flipper  was  therefore  unwanted  and  resented  by  many  in  the  tight 
fraternity  of  Army  officers.  Although  he  later  stated  his  instructors 
always  treated  him  courteously,  most  of  his  classmates  ostracized  him. 
Nonetheless,  he  persevered  and  graduated  on  schedule,  placing  fiftieth 


in  a class  of  seventy-six. 

Flipper  was  initially  assigned  to  the  10th  Cavalry  at  Fort  SiU, 
Oklahoma.  The  10th  was  one  of  two  famous  aU-black  cavalry  regi- 
ments in  the  Army,  known  as  the  Buffalo  Soldiers.  Within  the  Army 
and  among  the  Indians,  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  were  widely  acknowledged 
to  be  among  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  service.  However,  they  would 
continue  to  be  led  by  white  officers  because  of  the  stereotype  of 
“Negro  inferiority.”  It  was  not  until  1948 — after  World  War  II — that 
the  armed  forces  would  be  desegregated. 

He  and  his  men  were  at  one  point  ordered  to  dig  a ditch  to  drain 
stagnant,  mosquito-breeding  pools  of  water;  that  ditch  at  Fort  SiU  not 
only  remains  today,  it  is  a national  landmark  known  as  “Flipper’s 
Ditch.”  But  this  was  hardly  the  kind  of  duty  that  Flipper  or  his  men 


sought  on  the  frontier. 

After  two  years  at  Fort  Sill,  he  was  assigned  as  assistant  commissary 
at  Fort  Davis.  In  those  days,  “commissary”  could  mean  a person  as  well 
as  a building.  Flipper  had  a multifaceted  role  of  ordering  and  issuing 
subsistence  rations,  ordering  rations  that  were  served  in  the  post  mess 
hall,  and  selling  goods  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  sales  commis- 
sary, which  at  that  time  was  not  much  more  than  a table  set  up  in  the 
commissary  warehouse. 

In  1881,  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Da\tis  accused  Flipper  of 
failing  to  properly  account  for  commissary  money  entrusted  to  him — in 
other  words,  of  stealing  commissary  money — to  the  tune  of  almost 
$3,800. 

Labeled  a common  thief,  he  stood  trial,  but  a general  court-martial 
acquitted  him,  having  found  no  evidence  to  support  the  charge.  How- 
ever, it  did  convict  him  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  because  his 
commanding  officer  asserted  that  Flipper  had  lied  to  him  about  the 
commissary  accounts. 

Flipper’s  being  cashiered  remained  a point  of  contention  among 
his  supporters  for  years,  especially  since  he  had  been  found  innocent 
of  any  actual  wrongdoing.  They  viewed  the  whole  affair  as  bizarre 
and  found  it  hard  to  understand  how  the  court  could  have  convicted 
him  of  anything. 

Over  the  years,  many  historians  have  dissected  Flipper’s  case  and 
found  no  motive  for  his  alleged  lies.  If  there  had  been  no  theft,  why 
would  Flipper  have  lied? 

Upon  attaining  his  hard-earned  position  after  four  tough  years  of 
careful  silence  and  dignity  in  the  face  of  hostility  at  West  Point,  why 
would  he  endanger  his  career  with  either  a blatant  lie  or  a brazen  theft 
of  what  was,  at  the  time,  a huge  amount  of  money?  Why  would  he 
steal  any  money  at  all,  when  his  father  was  by  then  a successful  busi- 
nessman? 

His  conviction  had  devastating  effects,  precisely  because  he  was  the 
first  African-American  to  graduate  from  the  US.  Military  Academy. 

People  who  wished  to  keep  blacks  out  of  West  Point  used  him  as  an 
example  of  how  Africans — and  former  slaves  in  particular — ^were,  as  a 
group,  “untrustworthy”  and  “simply  not  ready”  to  become  Army  officers. 

His  conviction  also  contributed  to  the  segregationist  sentiment  and 
“Jim  Crow”  legal  restrictions  that  were  common  in  the  United  States 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  when  African-Americans  were  routinely 
denied  positions  of  responsibility  or  advancement  in  countless  profes- 
sions. 

Although  Flipper’s  court-martial  damaged  the  military  and  civilian 
career  oppormnities  of  other  African-Americans,  he  was  far  from 


defeated.  In  fact,  he  went  on  to 
lead  an  extraordinary  life. 

In  1887,  he  owned  a civil  and 
mining  engineering  office  in 
Arizona.  He  opened  his  own 
land-surveying  firm  in  1890,  and 
surveyed  the  boundaries  of  sever- 
al Western  states  and  Latin 
American  republics.  He  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Nogales  (Arizona) 

Sunday  Herald  in  1901.  His  command  of  Spanish  and  his  knowledge  of 
Mexican  law  helped  him  become  a special  agent  for  the  Department  of 
Justice’s  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  from  1893  to  1910.  The  govern- 
ment, in  fact,  published  his  translation  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  Land 
Laws  in  1895. 

Although  he  moved  on  from  his  days  in  uniform.  Flipper  continued 
to  try  and  clear  his  name.  In  1 898,  his  first  attempt  to  get  his  court- 
martial  reviewed  ended  in  failure. 

He  served  as  an  engineer  for  a silver  mining  company,  and  later 
worked  as  a field  representative  for  several  US.  petroleum  companies  in 
Venezuela.  He  became  a translator  for  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Mexican  affairs  in  1919;  and  then,  crowning  a comeback  to  rival  all 
comebacks,  in  1922  he  became  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  interior.  He 
retired  in  1931,  returned  to  Atlanta,  and  died  there  in  1940. 

Flipper  was  never  married  and  had  no  children,  but  he  has  many 
living  relatives.  One  of  them,  his  grandniece,  Irsle  Flipper  King,  was 
instrumental  in  starting  the  drive  for  Flipper’s  pardon  in  the  1950s. 
Ultimately,  her  persistence  prompted  the  Army  to  reexamine  the  case 
trial  transcripts  in  1976. 

In  December  1976,  the  Army  reversed  the  decision  of  the  1882 
court,  holding  Flipper  had  been  convicted  because  of  racism  and  the 
desire  to  remove  him  from  the  officers’  roUs.  Citing  the  obvious  racial 
bias  of  the  original  proceedings,  the  Army  changed  the  terms  of 
Fhpper’s  discharge  from  dishonorable  to  honorable. 

Following  his  exoneration,  Flipper’s  remains  were  reburied  with  full 
military  honors  in  Thomasville,  Georgia,  where  he  had  been  born  into 
slavery.  The  local  post  office  has  been  renamed  in  his  honor.  Finally, 
since  only  a president  could  formally  overturn  President  Arthur’s 
approval  of  the  court-martial’s  decision.  President  Clinton  did  that  in 
1 999,  and  Lt.  Henry  O.  Flipper’s  name  was  finally  fully  cleared. 

Today,  the  family  reportedly  has  no  intention  of  moving  Flipper’s 
remains  to  Arlington  National  Cemeterj',  although  he  now  qualifies  for 
burial  there. 
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purchase  new  supplies.  This  in  effect  set  up 
the  first  revolving  fund,  under  which  com- 
missaries stiU  operate. 

BELKNAP’S  SCANDAL 

Belknap  will  be  forever  associated  with 
commissaries  and  post  traders  on  the  Great 
Plains,  if  only  because  of  one  of  the  more 
interesting  scandals  of  nineteenth-century 
America.  He  became  embroiled  with  Lt. 
Col.  George  A.  Custer  in  a high-profile 
controversy  regarding  the  post  trader  at 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Dakota 
Territory.  Within  two  years,  one  man  would 
be  dead  and  the  other  would 
have  resigned  in  disgrace, 
but  the  scandal  would  have 
long-term  repercussions. 

In  1874,  soldiers  at  Fort 
Lincoln  complained  to 
Custer  about  the  post  trad- 
er’s high  prices.  Apparently 
the  commissary  was  of  no 
help,  either  because  it  was 
newly  constructed  and  was 
not  yet  open,  or  because  it 
couldn’t  keep  enough  items 
in  stock.  In  any  case,  Custer 
circumvented  the  post  trader  by  having  his 
company  officers  go  to  Bismarck,  just  a 
few  miles  away,  to  make  purchases  for  the 
enlisted  men  on  the  local  economy.  The 
post  trader,  of  course,  complained  to 
Belknap,  who  ordered  Custer  to  stop  inter- 
fering with  the  post  trader’s  business. 

At  the  same  time,  a related  scandal  that 
wasn’t  kept  in  check  by  military  channels 
arose  at  Fort  Robinson  and  the  Red  Cloud 
Agency  in  Nebraska  and  gradually  became 
public  knowledge.  A Yale  professor,  O.  C. 
Marsh,  out  West  on  a fossil-hunting  expe- 
dition, was  approached  by  Chief  Red 
Cloud,  who  told  him  that  the  Indians  were 
being  issued  inferior  food  and  goods.  Since 
this  was  the  very  problem  that  had  led  to 
the  1862  Sioux  Uprising  in  Minnesota, 
Marsh  became  alarmed,  brought  the  situa- 
tion to  the  Army’s  attention,  and  contacted 
friends  and  family  back  East.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  the  newspapers  heard  about  it,  and 
that  stirred  up  a public  controversy  that 
ultimately  led  to  an  investigation. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  events  at  Forts 


Lincoln  and  Robinson  were  only  hints  of  a 
major  scandal  that  was  about  to  obliterate 
Belknap’s  career.  Ultimately,  testimony 
made  it  clear  that  numerous  post  traders, 
contractors,  freighters,  and  government 
employees  were  profiting  enormously  from 
their  businesses  at  the  reservations  or  on 
the  posts.  Food  and  money  meant  for  the 
tribes  or  the  men  in  uniform  somehow 
never  made  it  to  them.  At  first,  no  legally 
admissible  evidence  was  produced — at 
least,  none  that  saw  the  light  of  day — but 
the  game  wasn’t  quite  over. 

Belknap  eventually  resigned  when  a 
House  investigating  commit- 
tee discovered  he  had  been 
involved  in  the  selling  of 
post  traders’  concessions  at 
Army  posts,  as  well  as  Indian 
agency  positions,  for  his  per- 
sonal gain — literally  auction- 
ing them  off  to  the  highest 
bidder,  regardless  of  their 
qualifications  or  dedication 
to  their  duty.  Many  of  them 
were  shameless  profiteers. 
When  the  House  voted  for 
impeachment,  Belknap  re- 
signed. Though  the  Senate  tried  him  any- 
way, it  fell  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  to  convict  him. 

Custer,  after  offering  to  tell  all  he  knew 
about  Belknap’s  part  in  illegal  and  suspi- 
cious transactions  involving  post  traders  or 
Indian  agents,  was  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  even  included  Presid- 
ent Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  his  brother,  Orvil 
Grant,  in  his  accusations.  But  his  testimony 
consisted  mostly  of  hearsay  and  gossip. 
Some  observers  felt  his  remarks  were  noth- 
ing but  disjointed,  paranoid  rambUngs.  The 
whole  episode  gained  Custer  notoriety  and 
a reprimand,  though  it  probably  didn’t  hurt 
his  political  ambitions. 

Grant’s  forgiving  nature  enabled  Custer  to 
rejoin  the  7th  Cavalry  at  Fort  Tincoln  in  time 
for  the  1876  summer  campaign  against  the 
Sioux  and  Cheyenne.  This  was  unfortunate 
for  Custer,  of  course.  That  June,  Custer’s 
Last  Stand — the  Battle  of  the  Little 
Bighorn — emphatically  ended  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  Custer,  Belknap,  the  post 
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traders,  and  the  Indian  agents. 


Because  of  the  scandal,  some  positive 
changes  did  take  place  regarding  post 
traders.  The  Army  took  further  control  of 
the  whole  on-post  resale  system  by  con- 
tracting with  the  traders  to  sell  items  at  cost 
price,  with  the  contractor  getting  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  customers  he 
served. 

Interestingly,  seven  years  later,  despite 
the  military’s  deep  suspicion  of  civilian 
merchants.  Congress  allowed  vacancies  in 


1874:  ‘BOOTS  AND  SADDLES.’ 

Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer’s  7th  Cavalry  on  the  move  two  years  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn.  Spare  horses  and  huge  supply  trains  were  a 
part  of  every  campaign.  If  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach,  in  the  1870s  the 
American  Army  began  to  make  more  of  an  effort  to  keep  those  stomachs 
full.  National  Archives 


the  Commissary  Department  to  be  filled  by 
civilians.  They  were  apparently  more  trust- 
ed as  government  employees  than  as  pri- 
vate-sector vendors. 

CANTEENS  & ALCOHOL 

One  of  the  great  controversies  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  had  to  do  with  alcohol, 
the  drug  of  choice  of  that  era.  Fortunately, 
commissaries  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
alcohol  of  any  kind  (other  than  rubbing 
alcohol)  and  so  never  got  caught  up  in  the 


controversy,  but  it  is  worth  a mention  here. 

In  the  1870s  and  1880s,  soldier-spon- 
sored establishments  that  would  later  be 
known  as  canteens  began  springing  up  at 
various  frontier  posts.  The  first  U.S.  can- 
teen for  which  records  are  known  to  exist 
was  established  at  Vancouver  Barracks  in 
the  state  of  Washington  [formerly  known 
as  Columbia  Barracks  and  Fort  Vancou- 
ver]. Canteens  provided  a place  for  men  to 
congregate  and  sociali2e,  to  read,  gather 
around  a piano  and  sing,  play  cards  or  bil- 


liards, and  the  like.  They  also  made  beer 
and  liquor  available  and  sold  them  in  a far 
more  moral  environment,  at  far  lower 
prices,  than  commercial  establishments. 
What  cost  a dollar  elsewhere  would  cost 
between  18  and  50  cents  at  the  canteens. 

There  were  plenty  of  men  who  didn’t 
drink  and  didn’t  like  it  when  others  did. 
When  a drunken  brawl  at  a post  trader’s  bar 
at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  (today’s  F.  E.  Warren 
Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming)  resulted  in  a sol- 
dier’s death,  more  than  two  hundred  enlist- 
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...  the  War  Department  authorized  a new  uniform  for  commissary  sergeants,  specifying  that  the 
badge  for  the  collar,  hat,  and  cap  would  be  a crescent  of  white  metal.  Today,  the  crescent  moon 
shape  remains  indicative  of  subsistence  and  is  used  on  boxes  containing  edibles. 


ed  men  at  the  post  sent  a petition  to 
President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  calling  for 
an  end  to  liquor  sales  on  all  posts.  Hayes, 
a temperance  advocate,  was  probably 
responding  to  the  specific  incident  at  Fort 
Russell  when  he  banned  the  sale  of  hard 
liquor  on  military  posts  by  post  traders 
and  sutlers.  Unfortunately,  this  encour- 
aged the  proliferation  of  off-post  “Hog 
Ranches”  that  offered  whiskey,  gambling, 
and  prostitutes. 

The  canteens  grew  in  popularity  because 
of  the  lack  of  civilian  traders  and  because  of 
the  low  prices.  The  canteens  were  permitted 
because  they  kept  the  men  safely  on  post. 

NAVAL  EVENTS 

The  Nav}'  did  not  yet  have  commissary 
stores,  but  it  was  modernizing  in  other 
ways.  By  the  1890s  it  was  starting  to 
become  a steel  nav}',  forsaking  wooden  ves- 


sels forever.  Of  particular  note  here  is  the 
launching  of  the  cruiser  USS  Olympia  in 
1893.  This  was  the  first  ship  in  America’s 
turn-of-the-century  Navy  to  have  a food 
refrigeration  unit. 

It  also  had  “scuttlebutts,”  water  coolers 
or  fountains  located  near  the  coal  scuttles 
on  each  side  of  the  ship.  The  sailors,  beset 
by  the  1 1 0-degree  heat  below  decks,  would 
sit  (this,  according  to  one  theory,  provided 
the  “butt”  of  the  word)  by  these  fountains 
and  trade  gossip.  It  doesn’t  take  much 
imagination  to  see  how  scuttlebutt  became 
slang  for  rumor. 

Other  changes  were  coming.  In  1896, 
the  Navy  established  the  first  ship’s  canteen 
aboard  the  USS  Indiana.  Initially,  it  sold 
only  beer,  but  the  item  selection  soon 
expanded.  Within  a dozen  years,  the  Navy 
would  realize  that  relying  on  bumboats  to 
provide  sales  items  was  becoming  obsolete. 


THE  CRESCENT  MOON  SYMBOL 

Several  other  developments  in  the  years 
between  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War  are  worth  mentioning  here. 
The  position  of  commissary  sergeant  was 
permanently  established  in  1873.  Two 
weeks  later,  the  War  Department  author- 
ized a new  uniform  for  commissary  ser- 
geants, specifying  that  the  badge  for  the 
collar,  hat,  and  cap  would  be  a crescent  of 
white  metal.  Today,  the  crescent  moon 
shape  remains  indicative  of  subsistence 
and  is  used  on  boxes  containing  edibles. 

Two  familiar  faces  retired  from  key  posi- 
tions. After  thirty-six  years  in  the  Subsist- 
ence Department,  the  last  ten  of  which 
were  as  commissary  general  of  subsistence. 
Brig.  Gen.  Amos  B.  Eaton  retired  in  1874. 
In  1882,  Montgomery  Meigs  stepped  down 
as  quartermaster  general  after  nearly  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  position. 


1888:  ABOARD  THE  USS  ENTEKP^ISE. 

Tobacco  was  weil-established  as  a “necessity"  iof  the  Army 
and  Navy  alike.  U.S.  Naval  mstory  Web  site 
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1866 


APRIL  2, 1866 


APRIL  2, 1866 


JULY  25, 1866 


{JULY  28, 1866 


1866 

Food  Business:  The  great  cattle  drives  began 
out  of  Texas,  providing  beef  for  Eastern  and 
Northern  markets. 

SHORTAGES  in  the  rations  became  common  at 
posts  on  the  Great  Plains.  William  A.  Murphy, 
18th  Infantry,  said  that  “a  hungry  man  could  have 
eaten  the  endre  two  day’s  radons  at  one  meal  and 
asked  for  more.” 

At  Fort  McDowell,  Arizona  Territory — a topical 
isolated  garrison  suffering  from  improper  diet — 
severe  dysentery  killed  fifteen  men.  (Rickey,  Don 
Jr.,  Forty  Miles  a Day  on  Beans  and  Hay:  The  Fnlisted 
Soldier  Fighting  the  Indian  Wars,  p.  248;  Utley,  Robert 
M.,  Frontier  Regulars:  the  United  States  Army  and  the 
Indian,  1866-1891 , p.  87) 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  General  Orders  No.  20 
(one  source  says  April  13)  directed  the  Subsistence 
Department  to  “purchase  reasonable  quanddes  of 
the  ardcles  usually  required  for  the  subsistence  of  an 
officer,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  forwarded  to  posts 
and  stadons  remote  from  markets,  where  officers  are 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  Subsistence  Department 
for  supplies,  or  where  they  cannot  purchase  groceries 
at  reasonable  prices.”  When  considering  this  refer- 
ence to  remote  posts,  it’s  important  to  note  that  this 
order  was  issued  before  the  legisladon  of  July  28, 1 866, 
which  established  sales  commissaries.  (General 
Order  No.  20,  2 Apr  1866;  Maj.  Samuel  T.  Cushing, 
Subsistence  Dept.,  U.S.  Army,  “Subsistence 
Department:  Splendid  Record  of  the  Personnel  of 
the  Corps,  1775-1893;  Some  Interesting  Matters 
Never  Before  Published,”  in  Army  and  Naty  Register, 
1 Sep  1895,  p.  179) 

A JOINT  RESOLUTION  of  Congress  (Public 
Resoludon  No.  56)  provided  that  the  Subsistence 
Department  pay  commutadon  of  radons  to  Union 
soldiers  who  had  been  prisoners  during  the  war. 
(Secretary  of  Sllzt,  Annual  Report,  14  Nov  1866) 

SALES  COMMISSARIES  were  established. 
Congress  abolished  sutlers.  The  Subsistence 
Department  was  tasked  to  furnish  “sudery”  ardcles 
to  be  designated  by  the  Inspectors  General  of  the 
Army.  This  law  established  the  first  commissary  sales 


SPRING  1867 


APRIL  15, 1867 


MAY  24  and 
MAY  30, 1867 


to  men  of  all  ranks,  and  made  no  restricdons  as 
to  the  stores’  locadon.  The  act  was  to  take  effect 
July  1,  1867. 

According  to  an  Army  fact  sheet  published  in 
1959,  'The  intent  of  Congress  was  clearly  to  make 
the  Subsistence  Department  in  part  the  successor  of 
the  suders  and  at  the  same  dme  limit  the  range  of 
sales  supplies  to  those  officially  designated  by  the 
Army  itself”  (Army  Fact  Sheet,  Origin  and  History  of 
the  Commissaries,  Nov  1959,  p.  2) 

However,  failure  to  make  a monetary  appropria- 
don  for  the  new  method  of  supplying  the  troops 
resulted  in  a delay  in  publishing  the  proposed  regula- 
dons.  This  uldmately  resulted  in  the  publicadon  of 
Gen.  Orders  No.  59  on  30  May  1867.  {Annual 
Report,  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  19  Oct 
1867,  pp.  570,  581;  AAFES,  p.  23;  Cushing, 
“Subsistence  Department,”  p.  19;  Secdon  1144 
Revised  Statutes-,  39th  Congress,  Session  I,  Ch.  299, 
Secdon  25;  General  Order  No.  6,  26  Jan  1867;  14 
Stat.  366,  28  Jul  1866;  Healings,  Special 

Subcommittee  on  Resale  Acdvides  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  24  May  1949,  No.  104) 

1867 

AT  FORT  PHIL  KEARNY,  Wyoming  Territory, 
the  lack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  resulted  in  every 
man  there  contracdng  scurv}'  In  the  spring  the  sol- 
diers recovered  by  eadng  an  abundance  of  wild 
onions.  (Udey,  Frontier  Regulars,  p.  87) 

CONGRESS  nullified  the  Act  of  July  28, 1866,  by 

passing  a new  resoludon  that  authorized  a trading 
establishment  at  any  militar)'  post  on  the  fronrier,  not 
near  any  town  or  city  and  situated  between  100 
degrees  west  longitude  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
California,  whenever  the  Army  determined  an  estab- 
lishment was  needed  to  serve  emigrants,  freighters, 
and  travelers.  The  100-degree  longitude  Une  runs 
north-south,  roughly  down  the  middle  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  (War  Department  General  Order  No.  54,  15 
Apr  1867;  Army  Fact  Sheet,  Origin  and  History  of 
Commissaries,  Nov  1959,  p.  3) 

PUBLICATION  of  General  Orders  No.  58  and 
59,  respecdvely,  implemented  the  congressional 
acdon  of  April  15,  and  also  permitted  the  suders 
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to  trade  with  the  troops,  but  at  frontier  posts 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  any  town  or  city,  until  further 
notice. 

Commissary  sales  were  not  restricted  in  such  a 
fashion — they  could  take  place  in  posts  near  towns. 

Sutlers’  reputations  had  worsened  since  the  Civil 
War.  They  sold  articles  that  soldiers  at  posts  on  the 
Great  Plains  could  not  get  if  there  was  no  sales  com- 
missary or  if  the  commissary  was  unable  to  procure 
those  items.  But  sutlers  provided  this  service  at  terri- 
bly high  prices — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  men  who 
earned  $13  per  month.  {Annual  V^port,  Commis- 
sary-General of  Subsistence,  19  Oct  1867,  p.  581;  TSA 
News  Release  91-90,  28  Jun  1990;  Andrist,  The  Cong 
Death,  p.  254;  Events,  p.l,  says  March  30,  but  this  may 
refer  to  G.O.  No.  54  of  15  Apr  1 867) 

According  to  Hearings,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Resale 
Activities  of  the  Armed  Services-,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
33,  40th  Congress,  1 867,  established  post  traderships 
to  succeed  sutlers,  but  this  didn’t  officially  occur  until 
1870. 


JULY  1, 1867 


THE  ARMY  opened  the  first  commissary  sales 
stores  in  the  modern  sense  that  officers  and  enlist- 
ed men  were  eligible  to  purchase  goods  directly 
from  the  Subsistence  Department  at  cost. 
(“Hearings  Before  a Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives,” in  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
1976,  Tart  8,  p.  412) 

For  years  it  was  believed  that  the  first  sales  store 


opened  at  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware.  In  fact,  all 
commissary  storehouses  technically  became  sales 
stores  as  of  July  1.  Fort  Delaware  was  simply  the 
earliest  store  mentioned  in  the  existing  historical 
records.  (For  references  to  Fort  Delaware,  see 
“Hearings,  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  DoD  Appropriations  for  1976,  Tart 
8,  p.  412.  Also,  see  Army  Fact  Sheet,  Origins  and 
History  of  Commissaries,  Nov  1959,  pp.  3-4,  and 
Cushing,  “Subsistence  Department,”  pp.  177-80) 


OCT.  4, 1867 


CIRCULAR  NO.  12,  Office  of  the  Commissary 
General  of  Subsistence,  gave  the  first  list  of  arti- 
cles to  be  supplied  to  sales  commissaries.  This  list 
allowed  for  liberal  interpretation  of  the  items 
authorized  for  sale.  (Circular  No.  12,  Office  of  the 
Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  4 Oct  1867; 
Cushing,  “Subsistence  Department,”  pp.  177-80) 


OCT.  28, 1867 


THE  COMMISSARY  general  directed  specifical- 
ly that  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware,  be  supplied  with 
those  items  authorized  for  sale  to  officers. 
(Cushing,  “Subsistence  Department,”  p.  1 80) 
Cushing’s  article  is  probably  the  source  of  the 
notion  that  Fort  Delaware’s  was  the  first  sales  com- 
missary, a notion  that,  as  explained  above  {see  July 
1,  1867),  is  not  accurate.  The  article  does  confirm 
that  from  very  early  in  the  process,  sales  commis- 
saries were  operating  at  posts  that  were  not 
remote,  with  the  primary  concerns  being  those  of 
providing  customer  convenience,  maintaining 


REVISED  RATIONS.  Shortages  in  the  rations  became  common  at  posts  on  the  Great  Plains.  In  one  Instance,  a two-day  marching 
ration  consisted  solely  of  seven  four-inch  squares  of  hardtack.  However,  on  June  22, 1874,  Congress  changed  the  military  ration  to  include  twenty 
ounces  fresh  or  salted  beef,  with  permissible  substitutes  of  sausages,  mutton,  and  dried,  pickled,  or  canned  fish.  These  men  of  Troop  C,  5th 
Cavalry,  were  no  doubt  glad  for  the  change.  With  the  opening  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory  in  1889,  the  5th  Cavalry  was  tasked  to  arrest  "boomers” 
and  squatters  who  arrived  too  soon  (as  they  are  doing  here  with  the  man  whose  head  is  down)— hence  the  term  “Sooners.”  National  Archives 
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1868 


1868 


1868 


good  prices,  and  putting  the  suder  out  of  business. 

1868 

Food  Technology:  Invendon  of  the  refrigerated 
railroad  car  enabled  the  transport  of  perishable 
foods  to  previously  unreachable  markets.  The  first 
shipment  of  fresh  meat  from  Chicago  using  these 
rail  cars  didn’t  occur  until  1877.  Meanwhile,  John 
Deere  patented  a steel  plow  that  broke  through 
the  rock-hard  Great  Plains  sod. 

Food  Business  & Familiar  Products:  Canned 
Underwood  Deviled  Ham  hit  the  market.  Ed- 
mund Mcllhenny  first  marketed  TABASCO,  a 
spicy  pepper  sauce. 

In  2006,  this  product  had  the  distinction  of 
having  the  oldest  existing  food  trademark  still  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States — and  the  product  is  still 
sold  in  small  botdes,  reminiscent  of  the  French 
perfume  botdes  Mcllhenny  used  in  1868.  (Elkort, 
Food,  pp.  26-27) 

GENERAL  ORDER  No.  18  directed  chief  com- 
missaries of  divisions  and  departments  to  “pro- 
cure by  purchase,  or  by  requisition  of  the 
Commissary  General  of  Subsistence,  seed  pota- 
toes, garden  seeds,  and  agricultural  implements,  for 
post  gardens  ...  and  forward  them  to  the  post 
Commissaries.  [This  referred  to  officers,  not  build- 
ings.] Care  will  be  taken  that  the  seeds  furnished 
are  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  several 
posts.  The  articles  will  be  accounted  for  as 
Subsistence  property,  and  will  be  sold  at  contract 
or  invoice  prices.”  (Kegulations  for  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  17  Feb  1881,  Secdon  2202) 


SEPT.  25, 1868 


GENERAL  ORDER  No.  79  attempted  to  limit 
the  number  and  variety  of  ardcles  being  sold  at 
sales  commissaries  and  directed  the  commissary 
general  of  subsistence  to  submit  lists  of  author- 
ized items.  (General  Order  No.  79,  25  Sept  1868; 
Cushing,  “Subsistence  Department,”  p.  180) 


OCT.  12, 1868 


THE  COMMISSARY  general  published  a list 
of  eighty-two  items  not  included  as  part  of 
the  Army’s  basic  ration  to  be  sold  at  the  com- 
missaries. Apparently  this  list  meant  that  the 
Subsistence  Department  was  now  able  to  imple- 
ment the  Act  of  July  1866,  and  was  also  able  to 
have  some  control  over  its  implementation.  {See 
page  71  for  the  complete  list.  Circular  No.  5, 
Office  of  the  Commissary  General  of 
Subsistence,  p.  12  Oct  1868;  Army  Fact  Sheet, 


Origins  and  History  of  Commissaries,  Nov  1959,  p. 
5;  TSA  news  release  91-90,  28  Jun  1990) 

1869 


MARCH  26, 1869 


THE  ADJUTANT  General’s  Office  gave  permis- 
sion to  civilian  contract  surgeons  to  purchase  sub- 
sistence stores  in  limited  quantifies,  in  cash,  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  (Regulations  of  the 
Army,  Feb.  17,  1881,  Section  2223) 


MAY  10, 1869 


1870 


Food  Business  & Technology:  The  completion  of 
the  Transcontinental  Railroad  prompted  the  set- 
tling of  the  Great  Plains.  The  railroad  was  able  to 
quickly  move  foodstuffs  between  one  coast  and 
the  other.  As  a result,  food  prices  dropped. 

1870 

Food  Technology:  William  Lyman  patented  the 
first  practical  can  opener.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  27) 


JULY  15, 1870 


MAY  8, 1872 


MARCH  3, 1873 


CONGRESS  established  post  traders  who  ful- 
filled much  the  same  role  as  sutlers,  though  under 
stricter  supervision.  The  post  traders  were  permit- 
ted to  continue  after  the  sales  commissaries 
became  operational,  but  they  could  not  sell  articles 
sold  by  the  commissaries.  (AAFES,  p.  24;  TSA 
news  release  91-90,  28  Jun  1990) 

1872 

LEGISLATION  was  proposed  to  sell  off  old 
government  property  (including  old  rations)  and 
send  money  for  these  sales  back  to  the  Treasury. 
(Letter,  Secretary  of  War,  7 Jan  1874:  House 
Executive  Document  52  [43-1]) 

1873 

THE  COMMISSARY  sergeant’s  position  was 
established.  (Hucles,  Harersack,  p.  132) 


MARCH  20, 1873 


GENERAL  ORDER  No.  38  authorized  a new 
uniform  for  commissary  sergeants,  specifiing  the 
distinctive  badge  for  the  collar,  hat,  and  cap  would 
be  a crescent  of  white  metal.  (LaFramboise,  History 
of  the  Combat  Support  Branches:  Branch  of  Service 
Insignia,  p.  171) 


JULY  1873 


PLANS  FOR  a new  commissary  store  house  at 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory,  showed  a 
building  200  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide.  (Source: 
Flans  for  Commissary  Store-House,  Department  of 
Dakota,  1873,  in  DeCA  historical  files,  courtesy 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  Museum,  State  Historical 
Society  of  North  Dakota) 
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LIBBIE  CUSTER, 

the  wife  of  the  famous  George 
Armstrong  Custer,  pictured  here 
about  1865,  at  the  age  of  23. 

She  was  probably  the  most 
famous  American  military  spouse 
since  Martha  Washington.  Her 
vegetable  garden  at  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  Dakota  Territory 
became  famous  when  she  wrote 
of  its  destruction  by  "an  army  of 
grasshoppers.”  After  her  hus- 
band's death  in  1876,  she 
became  the  first  public  voice  of 
the  modern  military  spouse  by 
writing  books  about  the  life  of  a 
military  wife  on  the  Great  Plains. 
Modern  spouses  would  certainly 
identify  with  her  stories  of  life  at 
the  far  end  of  the  supply  line,  as 
well  as  her  accounts  of  having  to 
endure  separations  and  reloca- 
tions. Photo  courtesy  of  the  Custer 
Battlefield  Museum,  www.custermusem.org 


1874 

A DISPUTE  arose  between 
Secretary  of  War  William  W. 
Belknap  and  Lt.  Col.  George 
A.  Custer  regarding  the  post 
trader  at  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Custer’s  soldiers  complained 
about  high  prices,  so  Custer  had 
his  officers  go  to  nearby  Bis- 
marck to  make  purchases  for 
the  men.  The  post  trader  com- 
plained to  Belknap,  who  told 
Custer  to 


Lt.  Col. 

George  A.  Custer 


Chief  Red  Cloud 


stop  interfering  with  the  store’s 
business.  Meanwhile,  O.  C. 
Marsh,  a professor  from  Yale, 
visited  Fort  Robinson  and  the 
Red  Cloud  Agency  in  Nebraska. 
While  there.  Chief  Red  Cloud 
told  Marsh  that  the  Indians 
were  being  issued  inferior  food 
and  goods.  Marsh  went  public, 
prompdng  a congressional 


investigation.  (Andrist,  Long  Death,  pp.  253-54) 


JAN.  7, 1874 


WILLIAM  W.  Belknap,  secretary  of  war,  suggest- 
ed modifying  draft  legislation  that  would  allow 
commissary  sales  proceeds  to  be  applied  immedi- 
ately to  the  purchase  of  new  commissary  stores 
(supplies).  (Letter,  Secretary  of  War,  7 Jan  1874: 
House  Executive  Document  52  [43-1]) 


SPRING  - 
SUMMER  1874 


AT  FORT  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory, 
a “perfect  army  of  grasshoppers”  arrived  and  ate 
every  garden  on  the  post.  This  was  the  first  of 
four  years  in  a row  in  which  grasshoppers  plagued 
the  Great  Plains.  One  of  the  vegetable  gardens  so 
victimized  belonged  to  Elizabeth  “Libbie” 
Custer,  her  husband  (Lt.  Col.  George 
Armstrong  Custer),  his  brother  Tom,  and  the 
Custers’  cook,  Maty.  (Elizabeth  Custer,  Boots  and 
Saddles,  pp.  xiv,  140) 


JUNE  22, 1874 


REVISED  STATUTE  1144,  governing  the  sale 
of  subsistence  supplies,  reiterated  that  “The  offi- 
cers of  the  subsistence  department  shall  procure, 
and  keep  for  sale  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  at 
cost  prices,  for  cash  or  on  credit,  such  articles  as 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  designated  by  the 
inspectors-general  of  the  Army.  An  account  of  aU 
sales  on  credit  shall  be  kept,  and  the  amounts  due 
for  the  same  shall  be  reported  monthly  to  the 
Paymaster-General.” 

The  revised  ration  included  twenty  ounces  fresh 
or  salted  beef,  with  permissible  substitutes  of 
sausages,  mutton,  and  dried,  pickled,  or  canned 
fish.  (Cassidy,  Products  for  the  Army,  p.  2;  J.  Dyer, 
Subsistence  Supply,  II-3) 


JUNE  23, 1874 


BRIG.  GEN.  Alex  E.  Shiras  became  commissary 
general  of  subsistence,  (s^^  June  29,  1874) 


JUNE  29, 1874 


1875 


BRIG.  GEN.  Amos  B.  Eaton  retired  after  thirty- 
six  years  in  the  Subsistence  Department,  the  last 
ten  as  commissary  general  of  subsistence. 

a 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  Army  had  twenty-five 
thousand  soldiers. 


1875 


A STUDY  conducted  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  concluded  the  U.S.  ration  fell  below  the 
the  English  ration  in  energy  value  and  lacked  veg- 
etables and  milk,  leading  to  physical  deterioration. 
(Dickson,  Choir,  pp.  21-23) 


MARCH  3, 1875 


CONGRESS  passed  the  revised  act  proposed  by 
Secretary  of  War  WiUiam  W.  Belknap  in  1874, 
which  allowed  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  subsis- 
tence supplies  to  be  used  immediately  to  purchase 
new  supplies.  (Porter  and  Wilson,  “Guide  for  Sales 
Officers,  U.S.  Army,”  from  Quartermaster  Keview, 
May-Jun  1936  p.  46;  General  Order  No.  50,  1875; 
Regulations  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  1881,  p. 
238,  section  2194.  Also,  see  entry  for  April  27, 
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1914)  The  commissary  general  of  subsistence  was 
empowered  to  make  advance  purchases  for  distant 
posts.  Also,  subsistence  was  authorized  for  Indians 
visiting  military  posts,  a policy  reaffirmed  annually 
until  March  3,  1899.  (43rd  Congress,  Session  I,  Ch. 
131,  1875;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  132) 


APRIL  14, 1875 


I 


SHIRAS  STEPPED  down  as  commissary  general 
of  subsistence.  He  was  replaced  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  MacFeely. 


SEPT.  1, 1875 


CONGRESS  authorized  rations  for  people  on  the 
Great  Plains  afflicted  by  plagues  of  grasshoppers. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  132) 


1876 


1876 

l/.S.  Military  History:  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Academy  founded  at  New  London,  Connecticut. 


MARCH  2, 1876 


SECRETARY  of  War  William  W.  Belknap 

resigned.  A House  investigation  found  he  had  prof- 
ited from  selling  post  traders’  concessions  to  the 
highest  bidders.  The  Senate  tried  him,  but  the  vote 
fell  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  needed  for 
conviction.  (Andrist,  Long  Death,  p.  255;  William 
Gardner  BeU,  Secretaries  of  War  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  1982,  p.  78) 


MARCH  29, 1876 


LT.  COL.  George  A.  Custer  testified  before  the 
House  of  Representatives 
about  Belk-nap’s  illegal  activities 
involving  post  traders.  His  testi- 
mony was  mostly  hearsay. 

Custer  even  implicated 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
and  his  brother,  Orvil  Grant. 

For  this  Custer  was  reprimand- 
ed and  nearly  suspended.  (An- 
drist, Hong  Death,  pp.  255-56;  President 
Jane  R.  Stewart,  in  introduction  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
to  Custer,  Boots  and  Saddles,  p. 
xvii) 


1876 


1877 


1877 


1877 


1878 


AS  A RESULT  of  the  Belknap  scandal,  the  Army 
took  control  of  the  post  resale  system  by  contract- 
ing with  civilian  post  traders  to  sell  items  on  a cost 
price  basis,  with  the  contractor  being  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  customers  he  served. 

1877 

TRUMPETER  Ami  Frank  Mulford  of  the  7th 

Cavalry  commented  on  the  monotony  of  field 
rations:  “Hardtack,  bacon  and  coffee  for  breakfast; 
raw  bacon  and  ’tack  for  dinner;  fried  bacon  and 
hard  bread  for  supper.”  (Rickey,  Forty  Miles  a Day, 
pp.  249-50) 

PRICE  COMPARISONS:  Bootleg  whiskey  sold 
for  $1  per  half  pint  at  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota 
Territory;  legal  whiskey  (though  an  inferior  grade) 
was  available  for  30  cents  per  half  pint  at  “The 
Widow’s,”  a privately  owned  bar,  near  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell  (modern  F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base), 
Wyoming.  Beer  was  available  at  most  Western 
posts  for  50  cents  to  $1  per  quart,  but  the  post  can- 
teens later  sold  it  for  1 8 to  50  cents.  (Rickey,  Forty 
Miles  a Day,  p.  200) 

Meanwhile,  a soldier  was  killed  during  a drunk- 
en brawl  at  a post  trader’s  bar  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell. 
After  that,  two  hundred  enlisted  men  at  the  post 
petitioned  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to 
end  liquor  sales  on  post.  (Holland,  Major  Stephen 
L.,  (ed.).  From  Mules  to  Missiles:  A History  of  Francis 
E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base  and  Its  Predecessors,  p.  6-3) 

New  Food  Products:  C.  H.  Hires  began  making 
root  beer.  Margarine,  dreamed  up  by  French 
Emperor  Napoleon  III,  began  to  be  mass-pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  under  the  name  “but- 
terine.”  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  27) 

1878 

THE  ARMY  Established  a travel  ration  of  non- 
perishable  subsistence.  (Cassidy,  Products  for  the 
Army,  p.  2,  fn  14;  J.  Dyer,  Subsistence  Supply,  II-4) 


JUNE  1876 


DURING  the  7th  Cavalry’s  summer  campaign, 
the  daily  ration  was  twelve  hardtack  crackers  and  a 
piece  of  “sowbelly”  (dried  salt  pork)  per  man 
(Rickey,  Forty  Miles  a Day,  p.  248) 


1878 


THE  ARMY  detailed  men  for  ten-day  tours  as 
cooks  and  bakers.  (Utley,  Frontier  Regulars,  pp. 
85-86;  Senate  Executive  Documents,  45th  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  No.  56,  p.  22) 


JUNE  25, 1876 


U.S.  Military  History:  The  death  of  Custer  and 
more  than  two  hundred  of  his  troopers  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Little  Bighorn  ended  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer,  William  W. 
Belknap,  Orvil  Grant,  and  the  post  traders. 


1879 


1879 

Food  Business  & Technology:  Invention  of  the 
first  practical  cash  register. 


1879 


GENERAL  ORDER  No.  88  stated  that  civilian 


JAN.  1, 1881 


FEB.  2, 1881 


FEB.  17, 1881 


(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  133) 


THE  COMMISSARY  sales  list  was  expanded  to 
include  brushes  and  other  non-edibles.  (War 
Department,  General  Order  No.  2,  1 Jan  1881) 

PRESIDENT  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  a temper- 
ance advocate,  banned  the  sale  of  hard  liquor  on 

posts  by  post  traders  and  sut-  

lers  {see  1877).  The  ban 
encouraged  the  spread  of 
off-post  “Hog  Ranches,” 
offering  whiskey,  gambling, 
and  prostitutes.  (General 
Order  No.  34,  22  Feb  1881; 

Utley,  Frontier  Regulars,  p.  87) 


President 
Rutherford  B. 
Hayes 


SECTION  2217  of  Army  reg- 
ulations, issued  effective  this 
date,  stated  that  “Under  sec- 
tions 1144  and  1149,  Revised  Statutes,  the 
Subsistence  Department  provides  for  sales  to  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  tobacco  and  certain  other 
articles,  in  addition  to  the  component  parts  of  the 
ration  ...”  This  was  a summary  and  restating  of 
General  Orders  No.  79,  1868,  and  No.  122,  1874. 

Reflecting  continuing  concern  over  the  need 
for  fresh  vegetables,  section  2201  of  the  1881 
regulations  restated  the  regulations  of  the 
Subsistence  Department  and  General  Order  No. 
122  of  1874:  “Fresh  vegetables  may,  on  the  writ- 
ten order  of  the  Department  Commander,  be 
procured  by  the  Subsistence  Department  in  limit- 
ed quantities  for  immediate  use,  for  sale  to  com- 
panies at  contract  or  invoice  price  ...  Potatoes  and 
onions,  however,  will  be  furnished  only  at  posts 


employees  at  remote  posts  could  buy  subsistence  arti- 
cles from  the  sales  commissary  at  cost  prices  if  the 
items  weren’t  otherwise  available.  A 10-percent  charge 
was  added,  and  they  could  pay  only  with  cash. 
(RBgiilations  of  the  Army,  Feb.  17,  1881,  Section  2224) 


WITH  THE  Army  Appropriation  Act,  Con- 
gress attached  a 10-percent  charge  to  aU  commis- 
sary items  (except  tobacco)  to  help  pay  spoilage 
and  transport  costs.  (Forty-Sixth  Congress,  Session 
I,  Ch.  35,  23  Jun  1879:  Army  Appropriations  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  ending  Jane  30,  1880,  Revised  Statute, 
1 149;  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  Histo- 
rical Branch,  Origin  and  History  of  Sales  Commissaries 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  Nov  1959,  p.  5;  War  Department 
General  Order  No.  64,  30  Jun  1879) 


CONGRESS  established  a subsistence  allowance 
for  women  accompanying  troops.  This  was  obvi- 
ously meant  for  wives.  This  provision  was  renewed 
May  4,  1880,  February  24,  1881,  and  June  30,  1882. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  132) 


THE  ACT  OF  June  28,  1879,  and  General 
Orders  No.  64,  June  30,  1879,  specified  that  offi- 
cers and  retired  officers  could  purchase  from  the 
Subsistence  Department  any  articles  classified  as 
subsistence  stores  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 
family.  Retirees  apparently  had  to  pay  cash.  No 
mention  was  made  of  retired  enlisted  men. 
{Regulations  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Feb.  1 7, 
1881,  Sections  2212,  2215,  and  2220) 


THE  FIRST  known  U.S.  canteen  was  established 
at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  formerly 
known  as  Columbia  Barracks  and  Fort  Vancouver. 


'istory  of  American  Military  Commissaries 


POST  TRADER  AT  FORT  BUSS  * Although  the  Army 

ended  the  sutler  system  following  the  Civil  War,  civilian  stores, 
such  as  the  Tlenda  Barata  (“low-cost  store”)  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas, 
continued  to  exist  in  the  form  of  post  traders.  National  Archives 


JUNE  23, 1879 


1879 


JUNE  28-30, 1879 


1880 


fishing  Commissary  Saies  Stores:  1866-1897  89 


1881 


JAN.  16, 1882 


FEB.  6, 1882 


JUNE  30, 1882 


where  they  cannot  be  cultivated  or  purchased  at 
reasonable  rates.”  Section  2212,  restating  previ- 
ous Subsistence  Department  regulations  as  well 
as  the  Act  of  June  28,  1879,  and  General  Orders 
No.  64  of  1879,  made  provisions  for  the  retired 
officers  to  purchase  subsistence  articles  at  cost, 
for  cash,  (see  entry  fortune  28-30,  1879)  Section 
2214,  quoting  existing  Subsistence  Department 
regulations,  stated  that  an  Army  officer  could 
designate  a member  of  his  family  to  make  sub- 
sistence purchases  during  his  absence.  Sections 
2215  and  2220  confirmed  that  active-duty  offi- 
cers and  enhsted  men  could  make  subsistence 
purchases  on  credit. 

AT  FORT  DAVIS,  Texas,  Lt.  Henry  Ossian 
Flipper,  acting  commissary  of  subsistence,  was 
accused  of  stealing  almost 
$3,800  in  government  funds. 

Court-martialed,  he  was  found 
innocent  of  embezzlement 
but  was  nonetheless  declared 
guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer.  He  was  dishonor- 
ably discharged,  but  he  later 
went  on  to  become  a success- 
ful surveyor,  engineer,  news- 
paper editor,  and  translator. 

He  eventually  became  assistant  secretary  of  the 
interior.  (Lindor  Reynolds  and  Lynn  Radeka,  Forts 
<&  Battlefields  of  the  Old  West,  1991,  p.  137;  IJ.S.  Neii’s 
and  World  Report,  1 Mar  1999,  p.  12;  Douglas  Kiker, 
A Slave’s  Family  Celebrates  Pardon,  Associated  Press, 
19  Feb  1999) 


Henry  0.  Flipper 


1882 

CIVILIAN  employees  stationed  at  remote  posts 
could  shop  in  the  sales  commissaries.  (War 
Department,  General  Order  No.  4,  16  Jan  1882) 

BRIG.  GEN.  Montgomery  Meigs  retired  as 
quartermaster  general  after  almost  twenty-one 
years. 

CONGRESS  renewed  spouse  subsistence.  Post 
traders  and  laundrymen  were  authorized  to  fur- 
nish goods  not  exceeding  $7  in  value  per  soldier 
to  recruits  at  depots.  (Hucles,  Flaversack,  pp.  132- 
33) 


1883 

Food  Business:  Barney  Kroger  opened  his  first 
grocery  store  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MARCH  3, 1883 


JULY  5, 1884 


1885 


1886 


CIVILIANS  were  allowed  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Commissary  Department.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  1 33) 

1884 

CONGRESS  repealed  the  10-percent  charge  that 
had  been  established  June  23,  1879,  and  again  stip- 
ulated that  sales  of  subsistence  supplies  to  troops 
by  the  Subsistence  Department  would  be  at  cost 
price  only.  Cost  price  was  defined  as  “the  cost  of 
the  last  lot  of  the  article  received  ...  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  sale  is  made.” 
(U.S.  Congress,  Act  of  July  5,  1884,  23  Stat.  108, 
use  10:1238,  Par.  1994  Mil.  Laws  1929;  48th 
Congress,  Sess  I,  Ch.  217;  Operational  Alternatives, 
94  Qan  1975  OMB  Commissary  and  Exchange 
Study];  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  133;  Porter  and 
Wilson,  “Guide,”  p.  46) 

1885 

CANNED  BAKED  beans  were  added  to  the 
issue  of  supplies  in  the  mid-1880s.  (Rickey,  Forty 
Miles  a Day,  p.  249) 

1886 

New  Food  Product:  Coca-Cola  was  introduced 
when  Dr.  John  Pemberton,  an  Atlanta  druggist, 
invented  a cough  syrup  and  an  employee  added 
carbonated  water.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  28) 


SEPT.  4, 1886 


1887 


1888 


FEB.  1, 1889 


U.S.  Military  History:  Geronimo,  the 

Chiracahua  Apache  leader,  surrendered. 

lo87 

IN  THE  LATE  1880s,  the  addition  of  canned 
tomatoes  to  the  field  rations  helped  combat  scurvy 
and  other  diseases  caused  by  improper  nutrition. 
(Rickey,  Forty  Miles  a Day,  p.  249) 

1888 

ALCOHOL  was  prohibited  at  canteens.  This 
resulted  in  much  protest  and  prompted  soldiers  to 
seek  liquor  off  post.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  133) 

1889 

MAJ.  GEN.  John  Schofield,  commanding  gener- 
al of  the  Army,  published  regulations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  post  canteens.  This  order  rescinded 
the  prohibition  of  alcohol  at  canteens.  (AAFES, 
25-8;  General  Orders  No.  10,  1 Feb  1889;  Hucles, 
Haversack,  p.  133) 


1883 


AUG.  30, 1889 


MEMBERS  of  the  Signal  Corps  were  allowed  to 
patronize  subsistence  stores  under  the  same  regu- 


JUNE  13, 1890 


DEC.  4, 1892 
DEC.  22, 1892 

1893 


1893 


JAN.  28, 1893 


in. 


A SOLDIER  in  the  8th  Cavalry  noted,  “Some  of 
the  hardtack  [issued  in  1890]  ...  was  packaged  in 
1863  ...  the  hardtack  had  a green  mould  on  it,  but 
we  just  wiped  it  off  and  they  were  all  right.” 
(Rickey,  ¥or^  Miles  a Day,  pp.  249-50,  272) 


THE  SALE  of  alcohol  to  enlisted  men  was  pro- 
hibited anywhere  on  any  post  that  was  in  a state  or 
territory  where  the  sale  of  alcohol  was  prohibited. 
(Habgood,  One  Hundred  Years,  p.  32) 


JUNE  16, 1890 


ONE  POUND  of  fresh  vegetables  was  added  to 
the  ration.  (U.S.  Congress,  Act  of  June  16,  1890, 
Section  5,  26  Stat.  157;  Cassidy,  2;  Dyer  II-4) 


JULY  1, 1890 


BRIG.  GEN.  Robert  B.  MacFeely,  commissary 
general  of  subsistence,  retired. 


JULY  10, 1890 


BRIG.  GEN.  B.  DuBarry  became  commissary 
general  of  subsistence. 


DEC.  29, 1890 


U.S.  Military  History:  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee, 
South  Dakota.  This  engagement  ended  the  Plains 
Indian  Wars. 


JULY  16, 1892 


CONGRESS  prohibited  Army  appropriations  to 


be  used  in  constructing  exchanges  or  post  gar- 
dens— but  not  commissaries.  (Dyer,  II-7;  10  USC 
75;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  133) 

BRIG.  GEN.  B.  DuBarry  retired  from  the  Army. 

BRIG.  GEN.  J.  P.  Hawkins  became  commissary 
general  of  subsistence. 

1893 

THE  CRUISER  USS  Olynpia  was  launched. 
This  was  the  first  ship  in  America’s  turn-of-the- 
century  steel  navy  to  have  a food  refrigeration 
unit.  (Interview,  Dr.  Peter  D.  Skirbunt  with  Paul  De 
Orsay  and  Maynard  “Chip”  Poole,  Independence 
Seaport  Museum,  Philadelphia,  1995) 

New  Food  Product:  F.  W.  Rueckheim,  who  got 
his  start  selling  popcorn  in  the  streets  of  Chicago 
after  the  Great  Chicago  Fire  of  1871,  joined  with 
his  brother,  Louis,  to  produce  a new  confection  for 
the  1893  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  Made 
from  popcorn,  peanuts,  and  molasses,  it  later 
became  known  as  “Cracker  Jack” — ^which  was 
Victorian-era  slang  for  “That’s  great!”  Meanwhile, 
Thomas  Adimon  and  two  other  North  Dakota 
miUers,  facing  bankruptcy,  marketed  Cream  of 
Wheat — a hot  breakfast  porridge  made  from 
wheat  farina.  (Grit,  1 Aug  1993) 

CONGRESS  abolished  post  traders  due  largely 
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THE^^GOODDLD  DAYS’ 

Canteen  at  Fort  Keogh,  Montana,  was 
one  of  the  soldier-sponsored  canteens 
that  helped  do  away  with  the  post 
traders.  Most  were  integrated,  as  the 
presence  of  a Buffalo  Soldier  makes 
clear.  National  Archives 


lations  as  soldiers  of  the  regular  Army.  (Para.  1402, 
Army  Regulations  1889) 


1894 


1894 


to  the  success  of  post  canteens.  (Hargood  & 
iSkaet,  AAFES,  pp.  3,  27;  Stat  426,  1893) 

1894 

STARTING  this  year,  all  new  Army  barracks  pro- 
vided a space  for  company  cooking  and  messing. 
{Annual  Report,  24  Nov  1896,  p.  10) 

New  Food  Products  & Food  Marketing:  Milton 

Hershey  discovered  how  to  make  a bar  of  choco- 
late and  began  selling  Hershey’s  Bars.  Dr.  John 
Kellogg  invented  wheat  flakes,  while  his  brother. 
Will,  came  up  with  corn  flakes,  made  from  corn 
and  malt.  Eventually,  Kellogg’s  Corn  Flakes 
gained  widespread  acceptance,  turning  Will  into  a 
millionaire.  Meanwhile,  C.  W.  Post  developed 
Grape-Nuts,  and  “Post  Toasties.”  Post  became 
a millionaire  and  was  credited  with  starting  “cents- 
off”  coupon  merchandising  when  marketing 
Grape-Nuts.  (Elkort,  Food,  pp.  28,  83-84) 


SEPT.  29, 1894 


BRIG.  GEN.  J.  P.  Hawkins  retired  as  commis- 
sary general  of  subsistence. 


OCT.  8, 1894 


BRIG.  GEN.  M.  R.  Morgan  became  the  new 
commissary  general  of  subsistence. 


APRIL  17, 1895 


1895 

MORGAN  CALLED  for  a series  of  tests  to 
choose  an  official  emergency  radon.  The  secretary 
of  war  approved  the  tests  on  May  6,  1895. 


MAY  - AUGUST 
1895 


TESTS  to  establish  an  official  emergency  ration 
were  conducted.  As  a result,  “instant”  products, 
including  coffee  and  soup,  would  make  it  to  the 
civilian  market,  becoming  familiar  products  to  the 
entire  country.  (Dickson,  Chow,  p.  23) 


JULY  25, 1895 


ARMY  POST  exchange  stores  were  established 

to  sell  hard  goods  and  clothing  to  the  troops  in 
much  the  same  fashion  that  the  commissaries  were 
selling  food.  The  commissaries  continued  to  sell  “at 
cost  price”  while  the  exchanges  sold  at  a profit,  with 
the  profits  going  primarily  to  store  upkeep  and  sol- 
dier-sponsored activities.  Also,  the  commissaries 
received  money  from  the  Army’s  budget,  but 
exchanges  did  not.  Sutlers  were  authorized  at  only 
two  garrisoned  posts.  (General  Order  No.  46, 1895; 
Annual  Report,  24  Nov  1896,  p.  10) 


1896 


1896 

Technology  & Transportation:  Henry  Ford 

drove  his  first  automobile. 


USS  OLYMPIA  I 


was  the  first  naval  vessel  to 
install  refrigeration  equipment. 
Later,  it  was  the  ship  that 
fired  the  first  shots  in  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

Spanish  American  War  Centennial  Web  site 


1896 


THE  FIRST  official  Navy  canteen  was  estab- 


lished aboard  the  USS  Indiana.  It  initially  sold  noth- 


ing but  beer.  (Na^  Commissary  Program,  p.  9;  Navy 


Exchange  Service  Command,  PO  Years  of  Serving  You, 
p.  2.  Hereafter,  cited  as  NEXCOM,  Fifty  Years) 


DEC.  5, 1896 


THE  WAR  Department  adopted  an  official  emer- 
gency ration,  referred  to  as  the  “Haversack”  ration. 
It  consisted  of  desiccated  meat,  hard  bread,  coffee 
or  tea,  and  vegetables  molded  into  cakes  and  her- 
metically sealed  in  one-pound  cans.  It  also  includ- 
ed saccharin  as  a sugar  substitute,  salt,  pepper,  and 
tobacco.  (Elliott  Cassidy,  The  Development  of  Meat, 
Dairy,  Poultry,  and  Fish  Products  for  the  Army,  QMC 
Historical  Studies  No.  7;  Operational  Rutions,  6; 
General  Orders  No.  49,  5 Dec  1 896;  Annual  Report, 
10  Nov  1987) 


1896 


1897 


New  Food  Products:  Leonard  Hershfield  made 
a chewy  candy  roll  and  named  it  after  his  daughter. 
Tootsie.  Publication  of  Fannie  Farmer’s  Boston 
Cook  Book  was  the  first  cookbook  to  standardize 
ingredient  measurements.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  28) 

1897 

BRIG.  GEN.  M.  R.  Morgan,  commissary  gener- 
al of  subsistence,  stepped  down  from  his  post. 


JAN.  18, 1897 


BRIG.  GEN.  Thomas  C.  Sullivan  was  selected 
commissary  general  of  subsistence.  (Secretary  of 
War,  Annual  Report,  10  Nov  1897,  p.  400) 


MAY  17  - 28, 
1897 


TROOP  E,  1st  Cavalry  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma 

conducted  a twelve-day  practice  march  using  the 
new  emergency  ration.  Forty-six  men  covered  an 
average  of  twenty-one  miles  per  day.  A ten-man 
detachment  conducted  a march  on  full  rations  as  a 
control  group.  The  tests  validated  the  ration,  but 
the  military  noted  that  the  exercise  wasn’t  under 
combat  conditions.  (Secretary  of  War,  Annual 
Report,  10  Nov  1897,  pp.  94,  401-07) 


A LOOK  AT  COMMISSARY  interiors  reveals  how  far  the  stores 
have  progressed  since  1 867.  It  is  there  that  technological  improve- 
ments become  evident  in  features  such  as  lighting,  the  checkout 
counters,  cooling  and  freezing  equipment,  shopping  carts,  storage  areas, 
entry  and  exit  doors,  directional  arrows  on  each  aisle  (or  the  lack  thereof), 
the  produce  and  meat  prep  rooms  and  display  areas,  and  even  the  variety 
and  packaging  of  products  on  the  shelves.  Customers  who  shopped  before 
self-service  became  standard  practice  would  be  astounded  to  walk  into  even 
the  simplest  of  commissaries  today;  if  they  could  see  a modern  “super  com- 
missary,” they  would  be  completely  dumbfounded.  This  portfolio  gives 
some  idea  of  the  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  140  years.* 
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NIEVRE,  France.  This  well-stocked  and  well- 
staffed  store  at  Nievre,  France,  1919,  was  placed  inside  a 
permanent  structure.  Like  other  stores  of  the  day,Jt  was  run 
like  a warehouse:  Customers  submitted  a list  of  needed 
items,  and  clerks  retrieved  them.  This  store  was  racially  inte- 
grated, thirty  years  before  desegregation  was  official  military 
policy.  (The  sign,  "Do  Not  Spit  on  the  Floor,”  offers  telling 
commentary  on  the  sanitation  standards  of  the  day.) 

Photo:  Sgt.  G.  Ryder),  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps;  National  Archives 


^ 1936:  BALBOA, 

Panama.  This  display  area  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission’s 
main  store  was  considered  state 
of  the  art  in  1936  and  exempli- 
fies why  an  Army  guidebook  in 
1935  called  this  facility  “one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete 
stores  in  the  world.”  U.S.  military 
families  could  patronize  the 
store,  and  they  were  undoubted- 
ly impressed.  The  Army  took 
over  this  commissary’s  opera- 
tion in  1979. 

Panama  Canal  Commission 


EXIT 
ONLV  r 


^ 1940s:  CAMP  ROBERTS,  California.  Servicemen  and  spouses  using  hand  baskets  were  still  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  store  staff  consisted  of  seven  men  and  six  women.  The  pine  wood  in  evidence  here  was  very  popular  in 
temporary  construction  in  the  1940s  and  1950s.  Two  signs  near  the  registers  refer  to  ration  stamps,  confirming  this 
photo  was  taken  during  World  War  II:  "Sugar  Stamp  No.  12,  Good  For  5 Lbs.,  Mar  16  to  May  31;”  and  "Coffee  Stamp  No. 
26  Good  for  1 lb  Mar  22  to  Apr  26.”  Above  them  is  a message  that— today,  at  least— is  usually  preceded  by  the  word 
“please”:  “Present  Authorization  Card.”  Some  things  have  changed  since  then,  but  the  essentials  haven’t.  The  store  pro- 
vided a savings  and  a service  to  its  customers,  and  some  of  the  products  being  purchased  should  look  familiar  to  a twen- 
ty-first century  reader. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Gary  McMaster,  Camp  Roberts  Historical  Museum,  Camp  Roberts,  California 
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1962l  CAMP  LEJEUNE,  North  Carolina, 
checkouts  with  electric  conveyors  and  unusual  diagonally 
arranged  shelving  are  evident  in  this  view. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center 


i 1947:  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS, 

Japan.  As  in  many  modern  stores,  upon  entering  (in 
this  case  through  a turnstile),  the  customer  quickly 
found  himself  in  the  produce  section.  Note  the 
table  with  the  scales  and  bags,  dbca  historical  fue 


^1963:  HILL  Air  Force  Base,  Utah.  The  self-service  meat 
department  was  supplemented  with  what  cut-to-order  service. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


< 1960s-70s:  RAF  WETHERSFIELD,  England 

Overseas  stores  were  getting  slightly  larger,  a little  more  like  their  state- 
side counterparts.  OeCA  historical  file 


1958:  ELLSWORTH  ► 

Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota. 
Customers  lining  up  for  checkout 
effectively  block  two  narrow  aisles. 
None  of  the  customers  seem 
happy,  except  for  one  lady  who 
must  know  that  a photographer  is 
pointing  a camera  in  her  direction. 
Under  these  tight  conditions,  going 
to  the  commissary  was  less  than 
enjoyable,  a fact  that  wasn’t  con- 
ducive to  frequent  return  visits.  For 
an  exterior  view  of  this  commissary, 
see  page  39.  OeCA  historical  file 
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i 1948:  NASUGBU  BEACH  f Japan. 

This  store  was  almost  entirely  self-service.  Note  the 
active  duty  cashiers  and  Japanese  carryout  clerks. 
The  signs  at  the  register  say:  "New  commissary  and 
gasoline  cards  are  now  being  issued  at  the  down- 
town [Tokyo]  commissary  only.  These  cards  will  not 
be  honored  until  1st  April." 

Photo  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Museum 
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1959:  ARGENTIA 


f Newfoundland.  A typi- 
cal commissary  warehouse  for  a location  that 
was  a little  more  isolated  than  most.  Regular 
deliveries  from  the  naval  supply  depot  at 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  were  supplemented  with 
Items  procured  from  vendors  in  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland.  Note  the  long  "rolling  convey- 
or* that  was  state  of  the  art  for  years  and  is 
still  widely  used.  DbCA  historical  file,  courtesy  of 
Naval  Station  Argentia  commissary 
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/1964;SAN  DIEGOX  , 

California.  A long  aisle  of  chill  cases  \ 
with  meat  and  packaged  foods  at\ 
what  was  then  Naval  Station  San 
Diego,  more  popularly  known  for 
many  years  as  the  32nd  Street 
Naval  Station.  A new  store  repiaced 
this  one  in  1989,  and  was  repiaced 
in  turn  in  2007  by  DeCA's  “store  of 
the  future."  The  instaiiation  itseif  is 
now  known  as  Naval  Base  San 
Diego. 

Photo  courtesy  NB  San  Diego  commissary 
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^ BERCHTESGADEN,  Germany.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  this 
commissary’s  biggest  customers  were  American  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
iies  on  vacation.  Five  American  hotels  in  southern  Bavaria  catered  to  the 
U.S.  military,  and  American  embassies  and  consulates  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  shipment  pictured  here  was  bound  for  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  Other 
destinations  were  Vienna  (Austria),  Sofia  (Buigaria),  Riyadh  (Saudi  Arabia), 
Budapest  (Hungary),  and  even  Kiev  (USSR).  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


^ 1987:  INCIRLIK,  TURKEY.  This  safety  sign 
exemplifies  the  health  hazards  encountered  with  some 
food  products  at  many  locations  overseas.  Local  grow- 
ing and  fertilization  practices  did  not  always  meet  U.S. 
standards;  because  of  long  shipment  times,  chances 
increased  that  even  goods  grown  in  the  United  States 
could  become  contaminated  with  pesticides  or  any  of  a 
multitude  of  bacterial  strains.  No  matter  where  vegeta- 
bles are  grown  or  sold,  precautionary  washing  is  always 

a good  idea.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


i 1970:  WIESBADEN, 

Germany.  At  the  time,  this  was  an  Air 
Force  store,  but  it  became  an  Army 
store  in  1979.  It  was  big  and  spa- 
cious with  thirteen  large,  manual 
cash  registers.  Scanning  was  an 
emerging  technoiogy  that  hadn't 
arrived  at  commissaries,  or  even  at 
civilian  stores,  just  yet. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


^ 1986:  LACKLAND  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  This  photograph 
was  taken  during  a grand  reopening  following  a renovation.  This  was  a 
scene  in  the  days  before  single-line  queuing  became  common  practice. 
Note  that  the  floor  tile  was  color-coded,  showing  everyone  where  to  line 

up.  AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


^ 1987:  GREAT  LAKES,  Illinois.  The  sign  promoting  one 
of  America’s  favorite  cookies  notes  that  the  brand  is  as  old  as  the 
base.  Store  personnel  stacked  the  display  to  resemble  a ship. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Naval  Training  Center  Great  Lakes  commissary 


4 1980s:  FORT  BENNING, 

Georgia,  produce  section.  This  store  was 
named  the  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency’s  “Best  Store,  Worldwide"  in  1983. 
Compare  this  view  with  the  1942  photo  of 
the  old  Fort  Benning  store’s  interior  on 
page  146.  DeCA  historical  file 
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^ 2001:  YOKOTA  Air  Base,  Japan.  The  “Grab  & Go"  depart- 
ment (above)  was  an  innovation  prompted  by  DeCA’s  third  director, 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Courier  Jr.  The  “fast  food”  catered  to  patrons  who 
needed  a good  meal  in  a hurry,  and  was  similar  to  such  sections  in 
civilian  supermarkets.  DeCA  facilities  directorate 


^ 1999:  VOGELWEH,  Germany.  The  new 

store,  opened  in  1997,  was  a bigger,  brighter,  more 
modern  commissary  than  the  one  it  replaced. 

DeCA-Europe 


^ 2002:  NEW  RIVER,  North  Carolina.  The  new  decor  pack- 
age design  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  New  River  can  be  seen  in  the 
background.  By  this  time,  scanners  had  been  standard  in  most  stores 
for  years.  DeCA  facilities 


► 2005:  LIVORNO,  itaiy 

A store  worker  poses  as  an  ancient 
soldier  for  a display  using  the 
Olympic  Games  as  a theme. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  of  Livorno  commissary 
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^ 2000:  FORT  BRAGG  (North  Store), 

North  Carolina.  Colorful  decorations  brighten  an  aisle. 

DeC^  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 

i 1998:  QUANTICO  Marine  Corps 
Training  Base,  Virginia.  The  floral  section  at  the  newly 
remodeled  commissary.  DeCA  facilities  directorate 


2002:  TRAVIS  Air  Force  Base, 
California.  The  remodeled  store  shows 
the  latest  in  store  design,  lighting,  and 


d4cor.  The  signage  is  now  a standard 
look  for  all  new  commissaries,  though 
color  schemes  may  vary  with  the  loca- 
tion. It's  hoped  that  the  uniform  design 
themes  will  help  customers  establish 
"commissary  Identity." 

Photo  courtesy  of  Travis  commissary 
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“k  real  gentleman's  job."  — From  the  memoirs  of  Col.  Arthur  L Koch,  commissary  officer 


THE  FIRST 

1898  - 1919 

OVERSEAS  STORES 


IN  APRIL  1898,  THE  UNITED  STATES  found  itself  at  war  with  a 
foreign  nation  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years.  At  the  time, 
America  had  a modern,  capable  Navy  that  had  always  been  the 
first  line  of  defense.  The  Army,  however,  was  tiny  and  had  operated 
for  decades  with  a minimal  budget. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  began,  the  Army’s  mission  was  to 
protect  the  native  tribes  and  the  frontier  settlers  from  each  other  by 
enforcing  the  treaties  and  working  with  the  Indian  agents.  As  polit- 
ical pressures  favoring  westward  expansion  mounted,  the  Army  had 
to  establish  frontier  posts,  guard  roads  and  immigrant  trails,  control 
or  subdue  the  native  tribes,  and  garrison  coastal  defenses.  These 
duties  did  not  prepare  the  Army  for  an  overseas  conflict  with  a 
European  nation,  much  less  for  a war  that  was  waged  in  tropical 
forests. 


1919:  ‘OVER  THERE.’ 

A commissary  warehouse  for  the 
77th  Division  at  St.  Denis,  Paris, 
France.  Note  the  traditional  cres- 
cent moon  symbol  denoting  food- 
stuffs on  the  boxes.  Packages  in  the 
foreground  were  filled  with  matzo 
meal  for  Jewish  troops.  Probably 
more  so  than  in  any  other  nation, 
American  commissary  and  service 
organizations  have  catered  to  the 
diverse  ethnic  and  religious  groups 
serving  their  country.  National  Archives 
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EXPERIMENTAL  RATIONS 

During  the  war  against  Spain,  the  Army 
suffered  from  a lack  of  modern  weapons, 
chaodc  logistics,  and  faulty  coordination 
with  the  Nav}t  As  during  the  Civil  War,  the 
lack  of  preparedness  extended  to  the 
rations.  Although  war  had  been  brewing 
long  before  the  USS  Maine  exploded  in 
Havana  harbor  on  February  15,  1898,  the 
Army  found  itself  unable  to  issue  rations 
suited  for  tropical  climates. 

Certainly,  there  had  been  enough  oppor- 
tunities to  have  gotten  it  right.  Special  com- 
missions had  conducted  experiments  and 
surveys  throughout  the  1890s.  They  made 
some  solid,  common-sense  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  rations,  such  as  the 
addition  of  canned  vegetable  cakes.  How- 
ever, apparently  no  one  on  any  of  the  com- 
missions had  considered  what  sort  of 
rations  might  be  needed  for  a different  t}^e 
of  war  in  an  entirely  different  climate.  All 
the  experimentation  with  the  marching 
ration  during  the  previous  decade  had  been 
performed  on  the  Great  Plains  under  con- 
ditions wholly  unlike  what  the  men  would 
later  encounter  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 


Few  of  the  recommended  improve- 
ments had  actually  been  made  by  1898,  so 
even  if  radical  changes  had  been  suggested 
and  approved,  they  almost  certainly  would 
never  have  been  implemented  in  time  for 
the  war  with  Spain.  At  the  start  of  hostili- 
ties, the  Army’s  official  daily  ration  looked 
woefully  familiar:  20  ounces  of  beef,  1 
pound  of  flour,  1 pound  of  potatoes,  .04 
ounce  of  black  pepper,  0.6  ounce  of  salt, 
2.4  ounces  of  sugar,  1.6  ounces  of  green 
unground  coffee,  .32  gill  of  vinegar,  2.5 
ounces  of  dried  beans,  and  .04  ounce  of 
baking  powder.  This  was  similar  to  what 
soldiers  had  been  eating  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century. 

THE  ‘EMBALMED 
BEEP  SCANDAL 

Incredibly,  some  of  the  rations  turned  out 
to  be  even  worse  than  before,  mainly 
because  they  included  a canned,  boiled 
beef  that  had  a strong,  sickening  smell.  The 
canned  meat  had  been  stacked  and  left  for 
days  on  the  sunny,  hot  docks  at  Tampa, 
Florida,  stored  in  the  sweltering  holds  of 
ships,  and  piled  outdoors  in  the  sun- 
splashed  beaches  and  steaming  jungles  of 


Cuba.  Due  to  this  improper  storage,  much 
of  the  meat  was  spoiled,  putrefied,  and  ran- 
cid. When  opened,  it  had  the  terrible  smell 
of  rotting  flesh,  mixed  with  a distinct  j 
chemical  odor,  prompting  the  men  to  dub 
it  “embalmed  beef”  They  suspected  the 
beef  had  been  adulterated  with  preserva-  ^ 
tives  and  disinfectants.  ^ 

Before  sailing  for  Cuba,  many  soldiers 
were  already  suffering  from  poor  food  and  ; 
terrible  camp  conditions.  Entire  regiments  | 
were  stranded  for  days  in  Tampa,  waiting  to  | 
board  transports.  Disorgani2ation  was 
rampant.  j 

Once  aboard  ship,  some  soldiers  waited 
another  week  before  the  flotilla  actually  j 
sailed.  By  then,  the  heat,  the  long  wait,  the  j 
constantly  moving  decks,  and  bad  food  had  \ 
done  their  work.  Hundreds  of  men — many  | 

of  whom  had  never  even  seen  an  ocean  j 
before — ^were  seasick  before  they  ever  got  | 
out  of  port.  From  that  point  on,  the  j 
embalmed  beef  just  made  things  worse.  ! 

The  story  about  the  beef  that  really 
caught  the  public’s  attention  was  the  one 
told  after  the  war  by  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  had  resigned  his  post  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy  in  order  to 
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ROOSEVELT  and  his  famous  Rough 
Riders  first  encountered  the  repulsive 
meat  aboard  ship  on  the  way  to  Cuba. 
Nauseated,  disgusted,  and  generally  infu- 
riated, Roosevelt  ordered  the  entire 
batch  tossed  overboard.  His  postwar 
comment,  “Less  than  a tenth  of  the  meat 
shipped  to  Cuba  was  fit  to  eat,”  received 
widespread  publicity. 


help  raise  a regiment  of  cavalrymen  for  the 
war  effort.  Roosevelt  and  his  famous 
Rough  Riders  first  encountered  the  repul- 
sive meat  aboard  ship,  on  the  way  to  Cuba. 
Nauseated,  disgusted,  and  generally  infuri- 
ated, Roosevelt  ordered  the  entire  batch 
tossed  overboard.  His  postwar  comment, 
“Less  than  a tenth  of  the  meat  shipped  to 
Cuba  was  fit  to  eat,”  received  widespread 
publicity. 

If  ever  an  outspoken  politician  knew 
how  to  cultivate  the  press,  it  was  the  charis- 
matic, straightforward,  emotional  Roo- 
sevelt. He  was  never  one  to  mince  words, 
and  his  every  sentence  seemed  to  generate 
a headline.  He  knew  that  if  journalists  were 
given  an  idea  with  which  they  could  run, 
they  would  do  the  rest.  Once  they  discov- 
ered that  seven  times  as  many  Americans 
had  died  of  sickness  as  had  been  killed  in 
combat  (only  345  Americans  died  of  com- 
bat wounds,  but  2,485  died  of  sickness), 
they  charged  that  the  bad  meat  contributed 
to  that  total  by  poisoning  the  men  or  caus- 
ing other  health  problems.  Soldiers  who 
refused  to  eat  any  of  the 
putrid  meat  went  hungry 
into  battle;  this  decreased 
their  usual  energy  and 
increased  their  chances  of 
being  killed. 

Concern  over  the  beef 
extended  from  Army  mess 
tents  to  civilian  dining 
room  tables  when  the  meat- 
packers  soon  came  under 
congressional  investigation 
after  the  war.  The  packers 
were  vigorously  attacked  by 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  the 


commanding  general  of  the  Army,  who 
testified  his  belief — supported  by  the  sol- 
diers’ sense  of  smell that  the  men  had 

been  given  experimental  meat  products, 
both  canned  and  frozen,  laced  with  chemi- 
cal antiseptics,  preservatives,  and  disinfec- 
tants. With  a little  help  from  the  newspa- 
pers, Miles  and  Roosevelt  made  “embalm- 
ed beef”  a household  term. 

THEJUNGLEIKm 
THE  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

Commissary  General  Charles  P.  Eagan 
contended  that  Miles  was  wrong  and 
implied  that  Miles  was  a liar.  That  stance 
cost  Eagan  his  position,  and  he  was  cen- 
sured for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 
While  none  of  Allies’  allegations  were  ever 
proven,  the  public  beheved  him.  With  or 
without  chemicals,  the  meat  had  obviously 
been  inedible.  The  packers’  legal  exonera- 
tion did  nothing  to  boost  their  reputation. 
Public  distrust  lingered  for  years. 

The  furor  was  still  fresh  in  everyone’s 
memory  when,  in  1902,  the  publication  of 
Upton  Sinclair’s  The  Jungle 
again  focused  attention  on 
the  meatpacking  industry. 
Sinclair,  wanting  to  inspire 
sympathy  for  the  industry’s 
employees,  wrote  about 
dangerous  and  unsanitary 
working  conditions.  How- 
ever, the  pubhc  became  far 
more  concerned  with  the 
state  of  the  food  on  their 
own  tables. 

Readers  were  horrified 
by  grotesque  details  of 
how  ground  meats,  and 


sausages  in  particular,  were  contaminated 
and  adulterated  with  everything  from  rat 
droppings  and  carcasses  to  severed  human 
fingers. 

Finally,  eight  years  after  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  combined  effect  of  the  embalm- 
ed beef  scandal,  the  congressional  investiga- 
tions, and  Sinclair’s  expose  helped  inspire 
passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  and 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  in  1906.  Today,  the 
food  industry  owes  many  of  its  labeling 
practices,  meat  inspection  standards,  and 
new  developments  in  packaging  and  market- 
ing to  these  laws.  At  the  time,  though, 
Sinclair  was  reported  to  have  remarked  that 
he  had  “aimed  for  America’s  heart”  but 
instead  had  “hit  it  in  the  stomach.” 

These  events  had  a direct  effect  upon 
military  commissary  stores.  The  sensitivity 
over  food  quality,  especially  in  a nation 
newly  appreciative  of  its  armed  forces  fol- 
lowing the  victory  over  Spain,  helped 
ensure  properly  stocked  commissaries  in 
the  United  States. 

It  also  encouraged  their  establishment 
overseas.  A new,  enlightened,  and  almost 
trendy  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding soldiers  decent  food  prompted  the 
opening  of  commissary  sales  stores  at  the 
new  posts  overseas. 

FIRST  OVERSEAS  COMMISSARIES 

Here,  at  least,  the  Army  had  some  fore- 
sight. Three  weeks  before  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain,  the  Army  anticipated 
its  future  needs  and  established  a grocery 
list  for  overseas  sales  stores.  The  list  was 
put  to  use  just  a few  months  later,  when 
U.S.  forces  occupied  lands  formerly  owned 
by  the  Spanish. 

The  first  of  these  U.S.  overseas  sales 
stores  was  established  late  in  1898  near 
Manila  to  support  American  troops  sent  to 
occupy  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  store  is 
supposed  to  have  sold  $40,000  worth  of 
groceries  in  its  first  year  of  operation, 
while  charging  only  one-third  to  one-half 
the  prices  at  local  stores  run  by  the  private 
sector.  That  would  mean  a savings  of  50  to 
67  percent,  which  just  may  be  the  all-time 
record  overall  savings  figure  for  any  U.S. 
commissary  anywhere. 

Nationalist  forces  that  had  aided  the 


Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles 
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Americans  against  the  Spanish  were 
angered  when  it  became  clear  that  the  U.S. 
military  was  going  to  stay  in  the  Philippines 
for  some  time.  Prolonged  fighting  during 
the  resultant  Philippine  Insurrection 
brought  thousands  of  American  soldiers  to 
the  islands.  The  military  needed  sales  stores 
to  support  these  men.  After  the  insurrec- 
tion was  contained,  a large  occupying  force 
remained.  By  1910,  there  were  thirty-eight 
bases  in  the  Philippines,  most  with  a small 
sales  commissar^t 

Significantly,  especially  in  light  of  the 
embalmed  beef  scandal,  a large  cold  stor- 
age plant  was  built  near  the  Manila  store 
to  support  commissaries  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  China.  Completed  in 
1901,  this  plant  played  a key  role  in  the 
United  States’  first  experience  with  long 
overseas  supply  pipelines.  Determined 
not  to  repeat  the  problems  experienced 
during  the  war,  the  Army  used  the  Manila 
facility  to  store  foods  aimed  at  maintain- 
ing the  soldiers’  health  with  a good,  bal- 
anced diet.  Fruit  was  included  in  the 
ration,  and  the  secretary  of  war  author- 
ized the  daily  issue  of  ice  to  help  preserve 
individual  meat  rations.  All  meat  had  to 
be  shipped  frozen,  and  when  it  arrived  it 


was  immediately  placed  in  cold  storage  at 
the  new  facility. 

CHINA,  THE  OPEN  DOOR, 

AND  OVERSEAS  ADVENTURES 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  commis- 
saries supported  by  the  plant  was  not  in 
the  Philippines  at  all.  Rather,  it  opened  in 
Peking,  China,  in  1900,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  “Righteous,  Harmonious  Fists,”  a 
group  of  nationalist  radicals  who  led  a 
popular  uprising  against  foreigners. 
Westerners  simply  called  them  “Boxers,” 
and  that’s  the  way  it’s  remembered  in 
American  history  textbooks;  the  Boxer 
Rebellion.  It  was  a nasty,  bloody  mess. 
Any  foreigner  (of  either  gender  and  any 
age)  who  was  caught  by  the  Boxers  stood 
a good  chance  of  being  tortured,  mutilat- 
ed, and  beheaded.  The  Boxers’  siege  of 
the  foreign  legations  at  Peking  lasted  fifty- 
four  days. 

Ultimately,  the  Boxers  were  defeated  by 
a relief  force  of  British,  Japanese,  and 
American  soldiers.  This  was  an  interesting 
alliance,  considering  that  these  nations 
would  be  involved  in  a war  for  control  of 
the  Western  Pacific  and  all  of  East  Asia  just 
four  decades  later.  For  the  present,  the 


American  forces  occupying  the  capital,  the  H 
China  Relief  Expedition,  needed  a com-  I 
missary.  By  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  I 
one.  Another  opened  at  Tientsin.  I 

This  was  America’s  new  age,  the  day  of  . 
the  Big  Stick  and  the  Open  Door  of  colo- 
nialism and  imperiahsm  and  overseas  .n 
adventurism.  Soon  the  United  States  had  | 
military  bases  and  commissary  sales  stores  jS 
in  places  that  would  have  been  unthinkable 
just  a decade  previously — not  just  the  ' ■ 
Philippines  and  China,  but  also  Guam,  ^ 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba.  After  the  j 
United  States  began  building  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1903,  numerous  stores  opened  in 
Panama  and  were  open  to  both  civilian 
canal  construction  workers  and  the  Army.  1 
Soon  the  Navy  would  open  their  own  | 
stores  as  well.  1 

ONE  MAN’S  VIEW:  I 

ARTHUR  L KOCH 

Glimpses  of  these  overseas  turn-of-the- 
century  Army  commissaries  were  recorded 
by  Arthur  L.  Koch,  who  served  as  a com- 
missary officer  for  many  years  and  eventu- 
ally reached  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Koch’s  memoirs  say  that  the  post  com- 
missary and  regimental  commissary — titles 
referring  to  people,  not  buildings — were  posi- 
tions that  commanded  some  respect.  In 
fact,  by  1908,  post  commissary  sergeants 
enjoyed  the  highest  grade  enlisted  men 
could  attain  in  the  field.  Koch,  a candidate 
for  such  a position  at  the  time,  noted  that 
if  he  was  successful,  “I  would  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  post  non-commissioned  staff  I 
would  be  somebody,  and  rate  separate  quar- 
ters and  additional  privileges.” 

To  achieve  the  eligible  Hst,  a candidate 
had  to  score  92  percent  on  a grueling 
exam.  In  1910,  the  test  took  five  days  to 
complete.  Koch  scored  well  and  became 
the  commissary  sergeant  for  Camp 
Wilhelm,  a four-company  scout  post  in 
Luzon.  He  later  wrote,  “In  a small  post,  the 
commissary  sergeant  does  practically  aU 
the  [commissary  and  subsistence]  work; 
therefore  he  gets  the  actual  experience  in 
every  detail.  I liked  the  work  very  much  as 
it  covered  many  figures  in  addition,  frac- 
tions, and  issues.” 


1901:  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  A commissary  officer,  seated  fourth  from  left,  and  his  staff  pose  in  front  of  the  Batangas  store.  The  first 
overseas  commissaries,  located  in  the  Philippines,  set  the  trend  for  the  future  by  employing  local  civilians— called  "local  nationals”  in  later  years. 

National  Archives 


SEGREGATION  AND  THE  MILITARY 

At  that  time,  American  noncommissioned 
officers  and  enlisted  men  were  not  allowed 
to  associate  with  officers.  The  officer  corps 
was  still  largely  made  up  of  a kind  of 
American  aristocracy  in  which  the  “lower 
classes”  were  unwelcome,  at  least  in  leisure 
or  social  situations.  In  civilian  society,  this 
elitist  attitude  discriminated  against  labor- 
ers, the  middle  class,  recent  immigrants, 
foreigners,  and  anybody  who  wasn’t 
Caucasian;  in  the  military,  this  meant  any- 
one who  wasn’t  an  officer,  and  even  certain 
officers — men  from  the  middle  or  lower 
classes,  foreigners,  and,  of  course,  any  man 
who  was  not  white. 

This  was  the  era  of  Jim  Crow  laws  and 
outright  segregation,  given  legal  sanction 
by  the  Supreme  Court’s  1896  decision  in 
P/es^  V.  Ferguson,  which  established  the  pre- 
cept of  “separate  but  equal.”  As  a result, 
racial  segregation  was  perfectly  legal  as 
long  as  each  group  had  its  own  “equal”  rail- 
road car,  school,  beach,  water  fountain, 
park  bench,  or  whatever.  The  prevailing 
attitude,  even  among  many  of  those  who 
were  being  shunned  for  reasons  of  race. 


ethnicity,  or  financial  status,  was  that  all 
persons  should  “know  their  place,”  and 
they  should  be  happy  that  they  had  any 
place  at  all. 

With  Jim  Crow  being  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  “separate  but  equal”  supplying 
apologists  for  segregation  with  a legal  justi- 
fication for  their  behavior,  it’s  not  surpris- 
ing that  segregationist  attitudes  would  per- 
meate the  armed  services  as  well.  The  serv- 
ices were  simply  an  extension  and  a micro- 
cosm of  the  entire  society.  Segregationist 
attitudes  also  explained  everything  from 
the  harassment  of  Henry  Flipper  decades 
earlier  to  the  establishment  of  segregated 
shopping  facilities  in  Panama. 

There’s  no  way  of  knowing  what  Koch 
and  his  Army  buddies  were  thinking,  but 
we  do  know  that  he  and  his  fellow  NCOs 
had  far  fewer  apprehensions  about  associ- 
ating with  local  nationals  than  some  of 
their  superior  officers  did.  They  spent 
much  of  their  free  time  with  the  Filipinos 
who  made  up  the  scout  companies. 
Together,  the  NCOs,  Filipinos,  and 
American  civilian  employees  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  played  baseball  and 


sometimes  went  to  dance  halls.  Their 
friendships  helped  ease  tension  between 
the  two  peoples,  despite  the  attitudes  of 
the  officers,  who  were  often  patronizing 
and  sometimes  jingoistic,  arrogant,  and 
snobbish. 

In  September  1911,  Koch  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  commissary  at  Fort  Santiago 
near  Manila,  where  he  was  responsible  for 
the  depot’s  cold-storage  facility.  He  han- 
dled the  proper  storage  and  shipment,  by 
boat,  ship,  or  rail,  of  frozen  meats,  butter, 
and  fruit  that  were  needed  by  the  stores  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  two  stores  in  China. 
All  the  meat  that  came  in  was  from 
Australia.  Frozen  meat  arriving  at  the  depot 
and  again  at  the  individual  stores  from  the 
depot  had  to  be  unloaded  immediately  and 
stored  properly,  no  matter  the  time  of 
night  or  the  weather  conditions.  This  par- 
ticular duty  was  the  toughest  part  of  a 
commissary  sergeant’s  job. 

Koch  must  have  been  remembering 
that  job  when,  two  years  later,  he  said  he 
was  glad  to  become  a cashier.  Later,  he 
recalled  the  cashier  job  “took  all  the  time 
one  man  could  devote,  for  there  was  a large 
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• of  daily  cash  sales.”  Still,  he  “liked 
I'!'  de-\'  immensely.  It  was  free  of  much 
' v.'r.j'k  and  was  a real  gentleman’s  job 
as  opposed  to  having  to  pitch  in  with  the 
hired  iabor  to  place  an  entire  shipment  of 
Australian  meat  in  storage  in  the  middle  of 
a rain-soaked  night  in  Manila!” 

mmmsmm  in  panama 

While  Koch  was  playing  baseball  and  build- 
ing his  commissary  career  in  the 
Philippines,  numerous  commissaries  were 
opening  in  Panama,  where  the  United 
States  began  building  the  Panama  Canal  in 
190,3.  For  a while,  within  the  Canal  Zone 
(an  area  10  miles  wide  and  50  miles  long)  a 
score  of  commissaries  made  up  the  highest 
concentration  of  such  stores  in  the  world. 

The  Panama  stores  were  fundamentally 
different  from  those  in  the  Philippines  in  a 
number  of  wavs.  First,  many  of  the  stores 
were  run  b\'  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, familiarlv  known  as  the  PCC,  and  its 
railroad.  The  stores  were  opened  by  the 
PCC  for  the  workers  building  the  canal  and 
their  families.  'I'he  customers  included  a 
tremendous  number  of  people  of  varying 
backgroumls  and  skills.  There  were  work- 
ers ami  tamilies  from  the  L’nited  States, 
Panama,  and  from  all  over  the  West  Indie.s. 

Second,  the  PCC  stores  sold  haul  goods 
(clothes,  shoes  and  other  supplies)  as  well 
as  food.  The  great  numbers  ot  workers  and 
families  made  it  necessarv  for  the  PCC  to 
provide  them  with  places  to  shop  for  all 
their  necessities. 

The  .American  miliran'  and  their  families 
could  also  shop  at  the  PCC  stores.  In  addi- 
tion, each  militarv  communitv  also  had  its 
own  commissarw  These  were  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  militarx’,  and  for  American 
civilian  emplovees  of  the  militarv.  Despite 
the  presence  of  the  trans-Panama  railroad, 
it  wasn't  easv  to  get  from  one  place  to 
another  within  the  Canal  Zone — the  ter- 
rain and  rain  forest  saw  to  that.  The  earhest 
known  militarv  commissaries  were  located 
at  Fort  Bruja,  Fort  .Amador,  and  France 
Field. 

The  PCC  stores  were  far  superior  to 
those  run  bv  the  militarv.  At  the  time,  the 
ppical  commissarv  was  a scaled-down  ver- 
sion of  a civilian  grocerv,  which  was  usual- 


ly a general  store  or  a neighborhood  grocer. 
In  contrast,  PCC  stores  were  large,  ultra- 
modern combinations  of  food  markets  and 
department  stores.  Store  buyers  frequently 
went  to  the  United  States  to  acquire  large 
assortments  of  foods  and  hard  goods. 
One,  the  PCC  store  at  Balboa,  was  later 
described  in  an  Army  guidebook  as  “one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  stores  in  the 
world.”  That  same  guide  barely  mentioned 
the  military  stores,  saying  only,  “the  PX 
handles  vegetables  and  the  commissary 
handles  meats.” 

Llnfortunately,  the  large  number  of 
canal  workers  who  were  not  Caucasian 
were  victimized  by  segregation  that  was 
similar  to  what  was  occurring  in  the 
Philippines.  In  some  respects  it  was  actual- 
ly worse.  The  Panamanians  were  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  unlike  many  Filipinos, 
who  had  fought  against 
American  control  of 
their  country.  Panama 
largely  owed  its  inde- 
pendence to  the  United 
States’  intercession  with 
Colombia  on  its  behalf. 

The  Panamanians  had 
agreed  by  treaty  to  lease 
the  (ianal  Zone  to  the 
United  States.  Within 
that  area,  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  Lhiited 
States  were  enforced,  so 
Panamanian  workers  ex- 
perienced discrimination 


as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  boundary  from 
their  nation  into  the  Zone. 

Americans  of  the  time  excused  this  dis- 
crimination because  they  beheved  the 
Panamanians  and  West  Indians  were  better 
off  earning  decent  wages  in  a segregated 
American  system  than  they  would  have 
been  if  the  Canal  had  not  existed. 

Few  Panamanian  and  West  Indian 
shoppers  ever  lodged  formal  complaints. 
Their  wages  were  good  and  their  stan- 
dard of  living  was,  indeed,  far  higher 
than  it  would  have  been  had  they  worked 
elsewhere.  They  also  knew  that  neither 
the  military  nor  the  PCC  was  obligated  to 
provide  them  with  anything  at  all;  they 
weren’t  American  citizens,  so  “separate 
but  equal”  didn’t  really  apply  to  them — 
yet  the  PCC  supplied  them  with  both 
good  wages  and  good  places  to  spend 


1911:  GATUN  , Panama.  The  PCC  Store  at  Gatun  on  the 
banks  of  Gatun  Lake,  a man-made  lake  through  which  the  Panama 
Canal  passes.  Panama  Canal  Commission 


1911:  INSIDE  the  PCC  store  at  Gatun,  Panama.  Panama  Canal  commission,  courtesy  of  Dan  Claffey 


1915:  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION  commissary  at  ^ a 
Balboa,  Panama.  It  was  later  touted  as  one  of  the  best  stores  in  the  world.  The  segregated 
gold  and  silver  entranceslare  evident  in  this  view.  The  Army’s  Troop  Support  Agency  took  ^ ^ 
» charge  of  this  store  in  1979.  Photos:  Panama  Canal  Commission 


I PANAMA:  A Tale  of  Two  Types  of  Commissaries 


!FROM  1904  TO  1979,  THERE  WERE  TWO  types  of  commis- 
saries in  Panama.  The  US.  military’s  stores  were  open  to  active- 
duty  military,  their  families,  and  American  employees  of  the 
military.  Those  operated  by  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  (PCC)  were 
primarily  for  canal  workers  and  their  families,  but  they  were  open  to 
^ U.S.  servicemen  and  their  families,  as  well. 

The  military’s  earliest  stores  in  Panama  were  located  at  Fort  Amador, 
France  Field  (Coco  W’alk),  and  Fort  Bruja  (later  known  as  Howard  Air 

(Force  Base).  Over  the  ensuing  decades,  so  many  commissaries  opened 
at  so  many  different  locarions  that  we  still  don’t  have  a fuU  picture  of 
their  scope.  Fort  DeLesseps,  Fort  Gulick  (later  caUed  Fort  Espinar), 

Fort  Kobbe,  Fort  Sherman,  Naval  Air  Station  Coco  Solo,  and  Naval 
a Station  Rodman.  All  had  stores  at  one  time  or  another,  and  there  may 
also  have  been  stores  at  Camps  Elliott,  Empire,  Gaillard,  and  Otis,  and 
Forts  Grant  and  Brooke.  A big  store  at  Corozal  served  the  military 
communities  at  Albrook  Air  Force  Base  and  Fort  Clayton  for  over  fifty^ 
years.  A central  distribution  center  and  cold-storage  facility'  were  located 
near  the  Corozal  store.  Of  all  these  locations,  only  those  at  Corozal  and 
Howard  surHved  until  1999,  when  the  United  States  turned  the  Canal 
over  to  Panama. 

Besides  the  commissary  at  Balboa,  PCC  stores  were  located  at 
Ancon,  Cocoli,  Cristobal,  Culebra,  Corundu  [or  Curundu],  Darien, 
Diablo  Heights,  Gamboa,  Gatun,  Golden  Green,  LaBoca, 

Margarita/ Rainbow  City',  Monte  Drio,  Paraiso,  Pedro  Miguel,  and 
Quarry  Heights. 

The  PCC  designated  its  stores  as  either  gold  or  silver  facilities, 
ostensibly  indicating  what  type  of  money  each  would  accept.  Gold 
meant  the  store  took  payment  only  in  gold  coin,  gold-backed  scrip,  or 
special  coupons  designated  as  “gold”  coupons,  while  the  other  stores 


would  take  only  silver  coin,  scrip,  or  coupon.  Large  stores  had  gold  and 
silver  facilities,  operating  separately  but  under  the  same  roof. 

Unfortunately,  these  designations  were  a means  of  segregation.  Only 
Caucasian  Americans  were  paid  in  gold,  while  everyone  else — 
Panamanians  (of  any  race).  West  Indians,  and  African-Americans — 
were  paid  in  silver.  Non-Caucasians  who  went  to  the  gold  commissary 
bearing  actual  gold  were  turned  away  and  directed  to  the  nearest  silver 
commissary. 

No  such  segregation  sullied  the  military  stores,  but  African- 
American  servicemen  encountered  it  when  shopping  at  PCC  stores. 
When  in  1979  the  United  States  agreed  to  relinquish  control  of  the 
canal  in  1999,  gold  and  silver  commissaries  finally  went  the  way  of  the 
dinosaurs.  Three  of  the  PCC  stores — Balboa,  Coco  Solo,  and 
Corundu — were  turned  over  to  the  military,  while  the  rest  were  closed 
outright. 


1906:  CRISTOBAL  This  commissary  in  Cristobal,  Panama, 
belonged  to  the  Panama  Canal  Commission.  However,  American  service- 
men could  shop  in  this  and  other  PCC  stores. 
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♦■hcnn,  with  good  stock  lists  and  reason- 
'd'le  prices. 

■\.  the  time,  segregation  was  a fact  of 
life.  For  the  Canal  laborers  to  complain 
;ibout  it  would  have  been  unthinkable, 
especially  since  it  probably  would  have  cost 
them  their  jobs.  The  unfortunate  rest  of 
the  story  is  that  Americans  viewed  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  as  an  uncivi- 
lized backwater,  whose  people  should  be 
happy  with  whatever  semblance  of  pros- 
perity that  came  their  way.  That  was  pretty 
much  the  West’s  attitude  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Attitudes  slowly  began  to  change 
only  as  colonial  peoples  began  to  make 
their  dissatisfaction  known. 

In  Panama,  segregation  would  be  espe- 
cially long-lived.  In  fact,  various  forms  of 
discrimination  went  on  in  Panama  twenty 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed 
similar  practices  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1954  case  of  Broum  v.  Board  of  Uditcation. 
That  landmark  case  outlawed  Jim  Crow 
and  began  the  slow  process  of  desegrega- 
tion in  businesses,  public  schools,  restau- 
rants, public  conveyances,  professional 
baseball,  neighborhoods,  beaches,  televi- 
sion commercials,  a multitude  of  profes- 
sions, and  everything  else  in  between. 

It’s  not  clear  at  what  point  the  military 
ceased  to  make  any  distinctions  for 
African-Americans  in  uniform  shopping  in 
the  commissaries.  Black  and  white  troops 
had  shared  commissary  facilities  on  the 
American  frontier,  though  they  probably 
shopped  at  different  times.  But  photo  evi- 
dence showed  they  shopped  together  in  at 
least  one  wartime  commissary  in  France  in 
1918.  {See  pages  92  and  93) 

THE  NAVY’S  FIRST  STORES 

Meanwhile,  the  Nav}'  was  at  last  establish- 
ing its  own  commissary  stores.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  Nav}^  and  Marines  had 
ships’  canteens  but  had  not  established 
any  sales  commissaries,  exchanges,  or 
ships’  stores.  Maybe  it  was  the  spirit  of  a 
new  century,  or  just  the  impracticality  of 
doing  things  the  old  way,  but  things  were 
about  to  change. 


The  Navy  had  acquitted  itself  spectacu- 
larly in  1898  during  the  Spanish- American 
War.  First  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  then 
again  in  a running  battle  down  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba  outside  Santiago  harbor,  the 
Navy  annihilated  the  Spanish  ships.  At 
Manila,  the  battle  had  been  so  one-sided 
that  the  American  fleet  actually  paused  for 
breakfast  in  the  middle  of  the  hostilities.* 

The  Navy  soon  found  itself  patroUing 
new  American  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Caribbean.  In  1901,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  became  president,  took 
great  pride  and  interest  in  the  Navy.  His 
interventionist  (some  would  say  imperial- 
ist) policies  necessitated  the  Navy’s  contin- 
ing  modernization.  Within  a few  years,  the 
Navy  had  become  such  a symbol  of 
America’s  new-found  power  and  prestige 
that  Roosevelt  decided  to  show  it  off  to  the 
world  on  a “goodwill”  tour  that  was  really 
more  like  a coming-out  party. 

In  December  1907,  sixteen  steel  battle- 
ships sailed  out  of  Hampton  Roads, 
Virginia,  beginning  a round-the-world 
cruise  that  would  show  the  world  the  naval 
might  of  the  United  States.  Though  offi- 
cially this  was  a friendly  cruise,  most  people 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  abroad,  real- 
ized it  personified  Roosevelt’s  Big  Stick 
policy.  The  ships,  nonetheless,  were  painted 
peacetime  white,  and  became  known  as  the 
Great  White  Fleet. 

This  famous  voyage  led  directly  to  the 
establishment  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
sales  commissaries.  More  than  twelve  thou- 
sand men  participated  in  the  voyage, 
spending  fifteen  months  at  sea.  Several 
“stores  ships”  accompanied  the  fleet.  Two 
were  refrigerated,  and  like  similar  ships 
today,  they  were  known  as  “reefers.”  One 
was  named,  appropriately,  the  USS  Glacier, 
and  the  other  was  the  USS  Ctdgoa.  StiU, 
despite  the  presence  of  these  support 
ships,  it’s  surprising  the  men  didn’t  have 
health  problems  caused  by  their  diets. 
Their  meals,  prepared  in  ships’  galleys, 
were  largely  the  traditional  Navy  fare,  lack- 
ing in  variety  and  basic  nutrients:  potatoes, 
salted  meats,  and  the  Navy  bean.  Usually, 


supplementing  this  diet  with  tastier,  health- 
ier fare  was  the  job  of  the  bumboats. 

When  the  ships  reached  port,  local  mer- 
chants rushed  out  in  every  conceivable  uqie 

of  small  boat rowboats,  sampans, 

dhows,  junks,  small  scows,  skiffs,  canoes  of 
aU  types  (bark,  dugout,  outrigger,  animal 
hide),  kayaks,  catamarans,  gondolas,  native 
vintas  and  coracles  (made  of  reeds),  and  actu- 
al tubs.  Collectively,  these  were  the  bum- 
boats.  The  merchants  on  these  boats  sold 
canned  food,  baked  goods,  fresh  fruits, 
vegetables,  eggs,  and  candy — anything  the 
ships’  stores  didn’t  carry.  The  sailors,  want- 
ing anything  other  than  the  usual  rations, 
paid  high  prices  for  these  items. 

This  was  how  the  world’s  sailors  had 
always  acquired  goods  other  than  rations, 
and  though  this  system  was  better  than 
nothing,  it  now  proved  inadequate.  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Great  White  Fleet,  the 
Navy  discovered  bumboats  couldn’t  be 
relied  upon  to  provide  aU  the  sales  goods  the 
sailors  of  a large,  modern  fleet  wanted.  If 
nothing  else,  the  bigger  ships  and  the  large 
crews  they  carried  made  bumboats  imprac- 
tical. Transactions  once  carried  out  by  a few 
dozen  men  could  not  be  provided  for  a fleet 
with  hundreds  of  men  on  every  ship.**  The 
Navy  concluded  the  men  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  services  provided  by  for- 
eign merchants  whose  main  motive  was 
profit,  and  who  could  not  necessarily  be 
counted  upon  in  times  of  war.  What  was 
needed  was  a modern  system  of  ships’  sales 
stores  afloat  and  ashore. 

While  the  fleet  was  stiU  at  sea,  the  Naval 
Appropriations  Act  of  May  13,  1908, 
authorized  the  sale  of  subsistence  items  in 
on-shore  subsistence  stores  similar  to  those 
operated  by  the  Army.  First  known  as  sub- 
sistence stores  and  later  as  ships  stores  ashore, 
they  were  called  commissaries  as  early  as 
1920,  but  were  not  officially  designated 
Navy  commissaries  until  1950.  Meanwhile, 
early  Navy  exchanges  were  called  ships’ 
service  stores,  while  ships’  stores  afloat 
were  small-scale  combinations  of  ex- 
changes and  commissaries,  crammed  wher- 
ever there  was  room  aboard  ship. 


* — The  A.merican  flagship  at  Manila  Baj  had  been  none  other  than  the  Olympia  (See  page  91  for  a photo),  the  first  ship  to  carry  refrigeration  equipment. 

**  — Bumboat  men  and  women  were  seldom  permitted  on  board;  usually  only  those  in  a ship ’s  home  port  were  welcome  on  deck. 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  standing  on  the  turret  of  a 
twelve-inch  main  gun,  welcomes  back  the  men  of  the  USS 
Connecticut,  flagship  of  the  Great  White  Fleet,  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia,  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  February  22, 1909. 

U.S.  Navy  Historical  Center 
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THE  [NAVY]  COMMISSARIES’  official  pur- 
pose was  "to  sell,  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  articies  to  eniisted  personnei  for 
their  comfort  and  contentment.”  The  Navy 
was  to  "provide  a convenient  and  reiiabie 
source  from  which  authorized  patrons  may 
obtain  groceries,  meat  and  produce  and 
other  authorized  items  at  the  iowest  prac- 

ticabie  cost.”  — congress,  March  1909 


In  March  1909,  the  fleet  had 
h.velv  been  home  two  weeks 
Vv  ' Congress  provided  funds 
f )r  I'havv  and  Marine  Corps  ships’ 

.stores  ashore — that  is,  commis- 
saries— as  well  as  ships’  stores 
afloat.  The  commissaries’  official 
purpose  was  “to  sell,  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  articles  to  enlisted 
personnel  for  their  comfort  and 
contentment.”  The  Navy  was  to 
“provide  a convenient  and  reliable  source 
from  which  authorized  patrons  may  obtain 
groceries,  meat  and  produce  and  other 
authorized  items  at  the  lowest  practicable 
cost.” 

In  July,  the  Navy  officially  established 
ships’  stores.  The  order  listed  the  articles 
that  could  be  sold  and  placed  a limit  on  the 
available  inventory.  In  1910,  the  first  Navy 
commissary  opened  at  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Nav}'  Yard.  Others  soon  opened  in 
Norfolk,  Newport,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  appropriations  act  specified  opera- 
tional procedures.  Nav}'  commissaries,  like 
those  of  the  Army,  were  to  operate  strictly 
on  a not-for-profit  basis.  Commissary  store 
profits  were  regulated  to  limit  the  accumu- 
lated fund  to  the  amount  involved  in  equip- 
ping and  operating  the  stores.  In  1910,  this 
meant  profits  were  limited  to  1 5 percent. 

The  merchandise  assortment  in  stores 
afloat  was  very  small;  at  first  some  of  the 
stores  ashore  weren’t  stocked  much  better. 
But  they  were  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

MAJOR  REORGANIZATION 

In  1912,  Congress  merged  the  Army’s 
Subsistence  and  Pay  Departments  with  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department  and  placed 
them  under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army.  For 
half  a century,  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
ran  the  Army’s  commissaries,  a job  it  did 
not  relinquish  until  july  1962. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  traditionally 
had  furnished  transportation,  clothing,  and 
equipment  and  had  responsibility  for 
national  cemeteries  and  the  construction 
and  repair  of  quarters  and  transportation 
facilities.  Now  it  added  the  duties  of  pay 
and  other  fiscal  matters,  responsibility  for 
overseas  cemeteries  in  wartime,  feeding  the 


Army,  as  well  as  the  old  Subsistence 
Department  commissary  sales  stores. 

PRE-WAR  CONUS  STORES: 
MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN 

The  small  post  commissary  at  Benicia, 
California,  was  probably  typical  of  stores 
located  in  the  United  States  at  that  time.  It 
was  open  for  sales  only  ninety  minutes 
daily;  the  balance  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
quartermaster  and  ordnance  routine.  The 
place  also  had  a post  garden  for  fresh  veg- 
etables served  in  the  mess  halls. 

During  the  prewar  years,  civilian  stores 
were  changing,  leaving  commissaries 
behind.  In  1914,  a family  by  the  name  of 
Gerrard  introduced  partial  self-service  to 
California,  and  in  1916  the  Piggly  Wiggly  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  became  the  self-pro- 
claimed  “world’s  first  completely  self-ser- 
vice grocery  store.”  It  was  conceived  and 
operated  by  35-year-old  Clarence  Saunders, 
who  had  started  in  the  grocery  business  as 
a 14-year-old  clerk  working  for  $2  per  day. 

The  store  featured  four  aisles,  shelves 
crammed  with  605  different  food  items, 
wooden  hand-held  grocery  baskets,  two 
turnstiles  for  entering  and  exiting,  and  a 
single  cashier’s  cage.  It  also  had  a wooden 
railing  that  compelled  customers  to  walk 
around  the  entire  store,  thus  prompting 
higher  sales.  The  average  transaction  was, 
initially,  96  cents. 

The  grocery  chains  did  not  originate 
supermarkets — Saunders  did.  His  Piggly 
Wiggly  concept  was  the  first  true  predeces- 
sor and  the  catalyst  of  the  modern  super- 
market. Established  grocery  chains  such  as 
Kroger,  Safeway,  National  Tea,  and 
Colonial  purchased  Piggly  Wiggly  franchis- 
es from  Saunders  and  operated  them  under 
the  Piggly  Wiggly  name  before  converting 


their  own  stores  to  the  new  con- 
cept. At  that  time,  military  com- 
missaries had  not  yet  converted 
to  self-service  operations,  nor 
were  they  as  customer-friendly  as 
stores  in  the  civilian  sector. 

PATRON  BASE  EXPANDS 

The  military  patron  base  gradual- 
ly expanded  in  the  early  twentieth 
century.  In  1911,  Congress 
extended  the  commissary  privilege  to  offi- 
cials of  the  federal  government  who  were 
located  at  or  near  Army  posts.  In  1914,  and 
again  in  1916,  Congress  guaranteed  that 
enlisted  men,  regardless  of  their  service 
affiliation,  would  be  charged  the  same 
prices  at  any  given  military  commissary 
store.  This  seems  logical  today,  but  at  the 
time  there  was  an  astounding  amount  of 
interservice  rivalry  and  parochialism.  If  the 
services  had  continued  to  go  their  separate 
ways,  practices  may  have  been  so  different 
as  to  make  ultimate  consolidation  (in  the 
form  of  today’s  Defense  Commissary 
Agency)  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with- 
out major  legislative  changes. 

In  1916,  Army  regulations,  apparently 
for  the  first  time,  permitted  the  sale  of 
commissary  supplies  to  retired  enlisted 
personnel.  This  came  thirty-seven  years 
after  the  privilege  had  been  granted  to 
retired  officers. 

AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION 
IN  WORLD  WAR  I 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War 
I,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  had  only  four 
types  of  field  units:  bakery,  truck,  pack,  and 
wagon  companies.  The  Quartermaster 
Corps  was  able  to  adapt  to  the  new  dimen- 
sions of  warfare  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  chief  quartermaster  general.  Brig. 
Gen.  Harry  L.  Rogers. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  head  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe, 
established  the  Services  of  Supply  to  sup- 
port his  field  armies.  A general  purchasing 
board  came  under  the  direction  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  G.  Dawes.  It  was  intended  to 
eliminate  competition  between  services 
and  allied  nations  for  supplies,  but  it  did 
not  control  quantity  or  quality  of  supplies. 
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By  July  1918,  over  a million  U.S.  soldiers 
were  in  Europe.  American  newspapers 
were  proclaiming  their  soldiers  to  be  the 
best  fed  troops  on  earth,  and,  despite  all 
the  problems  experienced  over  the  years, 
this  was  probably  an  accurate  statement. 
Other  armies  lagged  behind  even  the 
worst  of  U.S.  rations  and  troop-feeding 
procedures. 

WARTIME  RATIONS 

The  American  wartime  rations  were  finally 
much  improved.  Years  before.  Congress 
had  given  President  William  McKinley  free 
rein  in  setting  up  a new,  improved  ration 
system,  including  the  authority  to  prescribe 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  ration.  When  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  old  Rough  Rider,  became 
president  after  McKinley’s  assassination  in 
1901,  he  took  special  interest  in  the  ration; 
that  was  to  be  expected,  after  his  firsthand 
experience  with  embalmed  beef.  The  result 
was  five  rations  for  five  different  situations: 
garrison,  emergency,  field,  travel,  and  com- 
bat rations. 

Unfortunately,  during  World  War  I,  the 
combat  ration  developed  prior  to  the  war 
proved  to  be  insufficient.  In  front-line 
trenches,  cooking  was  impractical  and 
spoilage  due  to  poison  gas  or  dampness 
was  a distinct  possibility.  A new  “special 
reserve”  or  “trench”  ration,  weigliing  107 
pounds  and  designed  to  subsist  twenty-five 
men  for  one  day,  was  hermetically  sealed  in 
galvanized  iron  containers  to  protect 


against  gas  contamination. 

A new  wartime  daily  reserve  ration  con- 
sisted of  20  ounces  beef  (corned,  fresh,  or 
hash),  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  salmon 
or  sardines;  .15  giU  vinegar;  2.4  ounces 
dried  beans;  .64  ounce  lard;  2.4  ounces 
sugar,  .06  ounce  baking  powder;  1 .3  ounces 
prunes;  .04  ounce  black  pepper;  .014  ounce 
cinnamon;  .32  gill  syrup;  .014  ounce  lemon 
flavoring;  .5  ounce  evaporated  milk;  1.2 
ounces  ground  coffee;  1 pound  flour.  In 
other  words,  it  still  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Concepts  developed  earlier  were  also 
put  into  practice.  One  was  the  rolling 
kitchen  or  the  field  kitchen  (known  to  the 
troops  as  the  “bean  gun”  because  its 
stovepipe  resembled  a cannon).  Other 
innovations  included  rehable  refrigeration; 
dehydrated  vegetables;  the  use  of  de- 
boned,  rather  than  carcass,  beef;  the  cre- 
ation of  an  official  Garden  Service  to  con- 
tribute fresh  vegetables  to  the  men;  and 
the  increased  use  of  instant  coffee.  When 
the  subsistence  system  couldn’t  get  luxury 
supplies  to  troops,  numerous  civilian 
organizations  came  through  by  sponsor- 
ing canteens. 

WARTIME  STORES  OVERSEAS: 
‘ROLLING’  AND  UNROLLING 

To  reach  men  near  the  front  lines,  trucks 
used  as  “rolling  sales  stores”  operated  from 
the  division  sales  commissary  and  went  to 
the  front  lines  to  supply  the  men  with  arti- 
cles which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
obtained:  canned  goods,  pipes,  tobacco. 


and  cigarettes.  These  rolling  stores  were  the 
World  War  I predecessors  of  modern 
mobile  tactical  field  exchanges. 

Fixed  location  commissaries  were  set  up 
in  whatever  structures  were  available,  from 
downtown  Paris  to  forward  staging  areas: 
shacks,  buildings  half-blown  away,  and  hos- 
pitals were  among  the  facilities  used.  These 
commissaries  had  one  thing  in  common: 
There  was  no  self-service.  One  store  in 
Paris  had  six  lines  with  six  French  clerks 
ready  to  take  men’s  orders.  Three  of  these 
lines  were  for  officers  only.  Other  stores 
featured  one  line,  in  which  the  customer 
submitted  his  list,  paid  the  bill,  and  picked 
up  his  goods  after  they  were  pulled  from 
the  shelf  Men  were  admonished  to  “Make 
it  Snappy!”  so  as  to  not  keep  their  pals 
waiting  in  line  behind  them.  One  store  had 
a sign  that  said,  “Do  Not  Spit  on  the 
Floor,”  reminding  troops  that  this  particu- 
lar habit  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis. 

These  overseas  stores  had  limited  stock 
hsts.  But  back  home  in  Hampton  Roads, 
Virginia,  the  naval  base  commissary  store 
had  645  line  items — eight  times  as  many 
as  the  Army’s  original  stores  fifty  years 
previously. 

ORGANIZING,  REORGANIZING 

In  1917,  an  executive  order  created  the 
Food  Administration,  which  coordinated 
food  production,  transport,  allocation  to 
the  armed  services  and  our  allies,  and  vol- 
untary rationing  efforts.  Voluntary 
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A.icioning  was  known  as  “Hooverizing,”  in  honor  of  the  head  of  the 
- ; n..^iistration,  future  President  Herbert  Hoover.  The  subsistence  divi- 
voc.  > >£  die  Quartermaster  Corps  would  later  act  “in  subordination  to 
aad  in  Jose  cooperation  with”  this  agency.  The  same  year,  the  Food 
Purchase  Board  was  organized  to  coordinate  all  purchases  of  food 
products  intended  for  military  purposes.  The  board  was  formed  at 
Hoover’s  suggestion,  with  the  approval  of  the  service  secretaries. 

When  1918  arrived,  so  did  the  establishment  of  a subsistence  divi- 
sion within  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General.  Its  goal  was  to 
provide  centralized  control  with  decentralized  purchase,  and  its  duties 
touched  everything  connected  with  food  supply  Later  in  the  year 
came  the  garden  service  branch  of  the  supplies  division  in  the 
Quartermaster’s  Office.  It  was  run  by  157  officers  on  3,000  acres  in 
France,  where  it  produced  ten  million  pounds  of  vegetables  between 
February  and  November  at  one-third  the  cost  of  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket price. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  learned  many  new  things  about  the  eating 
habits  of  American  soldiers  during  World  War  I,  and  about  the  ability 
of  the  Army  to  feed  them.  For  example,  canned  tomatoes  were  espe- 
cially valued  by  the  men — just  as  they  had  been  on  the  Great  Plains  and 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  American  soldier  also  enjoyed  candy,  tobac- 
co, and  chewing  gum.  His  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  1918  was  a particu- 
larly festive  occasion,  as  it  took  place  two  weeks  after  the  Armistice.  It 
was  definitely  the  holiday  meal  of  a victorious  army,  with  beef,  turkey, 
and  all  the  trimmings  served  in  the  field  on  the  soldiers’  tin  plates. 

THE  TOBACCO  RATION 

Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  had  been  popular  among  white  and 
black  Americans  since  early  colonial  times,  and  among  Native 
Americans  before  that.  It  was  as  much  a tradition  as  it  was  a business 
or  a habit.  It  had  long  been  a best-seller  for  sutlers,  and  the  Navy  had 
provided  plugs  of  the  stuff  to  its  sailors  since  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Pipes  and  cigars  had  been  popular  in  all  the  services;  now,  in  the 
early  twentieth  century,  cigarettes  were  beginning  to  gain  acceptance.  It 
was  no  surprise  when  in  May  1918,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  author- 
ized a tobacco  ration  for  soldiers  serving  overseas. 

According  to  the  1918  Report  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  this 
ration  was  authorized  because  it  was  deemed  “almost  a necessity  for  the 
welfare  of  the  men  serving  there  [overseas].”  Statistics  said  that  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  Americans  overseas  used  tobacco  in  some  form. 
The  quartermaster  decided  to  furnish  tobacco  as  part  of  the  soldiers’ 
ration,  and  it  was  available  at  cost  in  the  commissaries. 

The  tobacco  habit  gained  broad  acceptance  during  and  after  the  war, 
with  millions  of  people  unknowingly  jeopardizing  their  health.  Today 
the  origins  of  a nationwide  addiction  are  obvious.  The  QMG  Report 
stated  \enipbasis  added\  : 

“Tobacco  has  established  its  claim  to  a recognized  place  in  the  sol- 
dier’s life.  Statistics  show  that  95  percent  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  use  it  in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  now  a regu- 
lar part  of  the  soldier’s  daily  ration  ...  tobacco  has  come  to  be  consid- 
ered a necessity  for  men  in  active  service.  To  men  enduring  physical 
hardships,  obUged  to  hve  without  the  comforts  and  often  even  the 
necessities  of  life  in  times  of  battle,  tobacco  fills  a need  nothing  else  can  satisfy. 


MEAT  DELIVERY,  World  War  I.  Sides  of  beef 
were  cut  and  trimmed  at  a central  location,  then  deliv- 
ered to  field  kitchens.  These  men  are  from  the  55th 
Service  Company  located  at  Quai  Debilly,  Paris.  The  origi- 
nal caption  did  not  list  all  the  men  in  this  photo,  but  it  did 
name  Privates  D.  S.  Cady,  C.  L.  Barnes,  A.  M.  Peters,  and 
Oscar  Le  Beau;  at  far  right  is  Commissary  Sgt.  L D.  Duffy. 
National  Archives;  photo  by  Sgt.  Gallivan,  U.S.  Signal  Corps 
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1918:  ‘MAKE  IT  SNAPPY!’  This  commissary  in  Paris,  France,  was  typical  of  the  era.  The  sign  on  the  counter 
says  it  aii:  “Foiiow  Red  Tape;  it’s  quicker  in  The  iong  run.  Give  Order— Desk  No.  1.  Pay  Bili— Desk  No.  2.  Receive  Goods— Desk  No. 
3. ...  Make  it  Snappy!”  That’s  how  it  v/offted  at  the  time;  self-service  was  a thing  of  the  future.  With  a small  item  assortment  and 
hundreds  of  customers,  the,stafThad  to  keep  the  line  rT\0ving.  What  th§  stores  lacked  in  cheerful  customer  relations,  they  made 
up  for  in  speedy  arid  efficient  service.  National  Archives 


The  daily  ration  of  four-tenths  ounces  is 
now  given  to  every  man  overseas  who 
desires  it.  The  soldier  has  the  choice  of 
cigarettes,  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco.  If 
he  chooses  smoking  tobacco  he  is  given 
cigarette  papers  with  it.  This  is  Uncle 
Sam’s  contribution  ...  Abundant  supplies 
of  tobacco  are  on  hand  in  the  commis- 
saries overseas  and  the  soldier  can  buy  it  at 
actual  cost.  [This  is  one  of  the  first  men- 
tions of  tobacco  in  the  commissaries.] 
There  is  no  profit  or  tax  added  on  any 
tobacco  shipped  to  France  and  it  is  sold  to 
the  troops  at  a lower  cost  than  the  biggest 
wholesaler  can  purchase  it  in  the  United 
States.” 

During  the  war,  the  subsistence  division 
shipped  a monthly  average  of  20  million 
cigars  and  25  million  cigarettes  overseas. 
The  tobacco  ration  consisted  of  a daily 
allotment  per  man  of  0.4  ounce  smoking 
tobacco,  0.4  ounce  chewing  tobacco,  or  four 
cigarettes.  Men  recehdng  smoking  tobacco 
also  received  a one-tenth  book  of  cigarette 
papers  for  “roUing  their  own.”  Since  each 
book  contained  a hundred  sheets,  the  recip- 
ient could  either  stretch  his  tobacco  allot- 
ment to  ten  self-rolled  cigarettes,  or  simply 
keep  any  extra  sheets  in  reserve. 

Thus  began  the  long  tradition  of  issuing 
the  men  tobacco,  rather  than  forcing  them 
to  purchase  it.  They  could  either  smoke  it 
themselves  or  use  it  for  barter.  This  was 
also  the  beginning  of  respectability,  and 


profitability,  for  cigarettes,  which  hadn’t  yet 
been  accepted  by  polite  society.  They  had- 
n’t been  accepted  by  front-line  command- 
ers, either.  Lit  cigarettes  gave  enemy  snipers 
nighttime  targets,  and  the  smell  of  burning 
tobacco  could  reveal  troop  positions.  But 
trying  to  stop  the  men  from  smoking  was 
like  trying  to  stop  an  incoming  tide. 

The  war  years,  as  well  as  the  discourag- 
ing aftermath  in  1919-1920  and  the  wild 
Twenties  that  followed,  were  times  when 
ordinary  people  flouted  convention  and 
flew  in  the  face  of  wisdom,  authority,  and 
common  sense.  They  were  perfect  years  for 
cigarettes  to  become  popular. 

What  began  as  a ration  shortly  became 
booming  business  as  the  troops  returned 
home,  still  wanting  to  smoke.  If  they  were 
in  uniform,  there  was  no  problem;  tobac- 
co continued  to  be  distributed  free  to  the 
troops  after  the  war.  But  discharged  sol- 
diers and  sailors  had  to  pay — and  they  did. 

POSTWAR 

In  August  and  September  1919,  the  War 
Department  sold  $12  million  in  war  sur- 
plus, including  subsistence  items,  through 
post  office  outlets.  Afterwards,  the  War 
Department  continued  selling  surplus 
through  a system  of  Army  resale  surplus 
stores  open  to  the  public.  At  first  there 
were  twenty-six  stores,  but  they  soon 
increased  to  seventy-seven,  selling  $35 
million  worth  of  goods,  75  percent  of 


which  was  subsistence.  These  sales  ended 
in  June  1920. 

A CO-OP  STORE 

Eleven  months  after  the  Armistice  the 
Navy  authorized  the  inspectors  of  ord- 
nance at  the  Naval  Proving  Grounds  at 
Dahlgren,  Virginia,  and  Indian  Head, 
Maryland,  to  each  use  a building  on  gov- 
ernment property  to  establish  an  employ- 
ees’ co-operative  store. 

Litde  is  known  about  the  Indian  Head 
store.  It  probably  was  similar  to  the 
Dahlgren  facility,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  “Community  Restaurant  and 
Commissary”  and  later  still  as  the  Dahlgren 
commissary.  It  was  actually  a co-operative, 
but  it  fiUed  much  the  same  function  as  a 
government-run  commissary.  Goods  were 
sold  at  cost,  plus  enough  of  a profit  margin 
to  pay  for  expenses. 

The  main  difference  between  the  co-ops 
and  actual  Navy  commissaries  was  that 
civilians  housed  at  the  base  could  purchase 
goods  at  the  co-ops.  The  documentation 
on  the  Dahlgren  store  makes  it  clear  that  by 
1919,  and  certainly  by  the  1930s,  this  sort 
of  arrangement  was  the  exception.  Still, 
these  stores  were  probably  common  at  the 
time,  especially  at  remote  Navy  bases  and 
at  isolated  Army  posts.  In  less  remote 
areas,  traditional  commissaries  still  pre- 
vailed. 
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18 


9 


FEB  15, 1898 


APRIL  9, 1898 


DEC.  10, 1898 


MAY  1, 1898 


1898 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  USS  Maine  exploded 
in  Havana  Harbor.  To  this  day  there  is  controversy 
as  to  what  exacdy  happened  to  the  Maine.  However, 
at  the  time,  popular  sentiment  and  American  news- 
papers linked  the  explosion  to  Spain. 

IN  ANTICIPATION  of  a war  with  Spain,  an 
overseas  grocery  list  was  established  for  sales 
commissaries.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  pp.  71,  135;  An- 
nua/  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  1898,  pp.  10-11) 

U.S.  Military  History:  Spanish-American  War. 

U.S.  naval  forces  scored  decisive  victories  over 
their  Spanish  counterparts  near  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  The  victories  at  sea  paved  the  way  for 
similar  success  on  land,  ended  Spain’s  colonial 
empire,  and  launched  America  into  a position  of 
being  a world  power.  During  the  war,  America  suf- 
fered 4,108  casualties:  385  combat  deaths,  2,061 
deaths  to  other  causes  and  1,662  wounded. 

U.S.  Military  History:  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  ini 

dated  the  American  presence  in  the  Philippines. 
Commodore  (later  Admiral)  George  Dewey, 
aboard  his  flagship,  the  cruiser  USS  Olyrrpia,  led 
the  American  Asiatic  Squadron  against  the  Spanish 
fleet.  As  the  battle  began,  Dewey  gave  his  famous 
order  to  the  Olympia’s  captain,  Charles  Gridley: 
“You  may  fire  when  you  are  ready,  Gridley.” 

Every  Spanish  vessel  was  sunk  and  only  one 


1900:  DEPLOYED  IN  CHINA,  us  . troops  in  Peking, 

China,  after  the  Boxer  Rebeiiion.  Their  refreshments  probabiy  came 
from  the  locai  commissary— one  of  the  first  two  stores  estabiished  over- 
seas. National  Archives 


SUMMER  1898 


AUGUST  1898 


FEB.  4, 1899  - 
MAY  23, 1901 


MARCH  2, 1899 


MAY  9, 1899 


American  sailor  was  wounded.  Gridley,  already  ill 
when  the  battle  began,  took  a turn  for  the  worse 
shortly  afterwards,  and  within  a few  weeks  died  in 
a hospital  in  Japan.  Meanwhile,  Dewey  gave 
Filipino  insurgent  Emiliano  Aguinaldo  the 
impression  that  the  Philippines  would  be  liberated 
after  the  war.  When  this  didn’t  happen,  Aguinaldo 
led  his  forces  against  the  Americans. 

THE  INFAMOUS  “embalmed  beef”  scandal. 

U.S.  troops  in  Cuba  were  issued  rations  that  includ- 
ed both  frozen  and  canned  meat,  thought  to  have 
been  laced  with  preservatives  and  antiseptics.  Due 
to  improper  storage  in  the  heat — first  in  Florida, 
next  in  the  holds  of  transport  ships,  and  then  again 
in  Cuba — much  of  the  canned  meat  was  putrefied, 
rancid,  and  had  a strong  chemical  smell. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War,  eight  times 
more  men  died  of  sickness  than  of  combat 
wounds.  Allegations  were  made  that  the  bad  meat 
had  contributed  to  the  total  by  allowing  men  to 
grow  weak  and  susceptible  to  disease.  These  alle- 
gations helped  inspire  governmental  controls  on 
the  meat  industry.  (Dickson,  Choir,  pp.  26-28) 

New  Food  Product:  Pepsi-Cola  hit  the  market. 
(Elkort,  Food,  p.  28) 

1899 

DRIED  FRUITS  became  an  authorized  part  of 
the  ration,  though  not  in  great  quantities:  12.5 
pounds  of  them  per  every  hundred  rations. 

U.S.  Military  History:  Pbibppine  Insurrection. 

This  conflict,  seldom  remembered  and  not  usually 
listed  among  the  United  States’  major  wars,  cost 
the  United  States  many  more  Lives  than  had  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

CONGRESS  authorized  a commissary  officer 
and  commissary  sergeant  for  each  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  infantry.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  134) 

THE  SECRETARY  of  war  authorized  issue  of 
ice  to  troops  stationed  on  islands  to  help  preserve 
their  meat  ration.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  134) 

1900 

THE  FIRST  true  overseas  commissary  sales 
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store  opened  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  This 
was  the  first  of  many  commissaries  in  the 
Philippines.  A nearby  cold-storage  facility  would 
help  support  not  only  the  Philippine  stores,  but 
also  the  stores  established  in  China  after  the  Boxer 
Rebellion.  Placed  near  Manila  to  support  U.S. 
troops  sent  to  occupy  the  islands,  the  store  sold 
$40,000  worth  of  groceries  in  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation, while  charging  only  one-third  to  one -half 
the  price  of  commercial  stores.  {Military  Market^ 
Oct  1961,  pp.  27-28;  Secretary  of  War,  Annual 
Keports,  1901,  Vol.  I,  Part  2,  pp.  435,  446,  458,  and 
1902,  Vol.  I,  pp.  536-49.  The  latter  includes  a sales 
list  for  the  Manila  store.) 


1900 


Military  Technology:  Invention  of  the  rigid  dir- 
igible airship  in  Germany.  The  man  responsible. 
Count  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin,  had  been 
inspired  from  watching  the  Union  Army’s  obser- 
vation balloons  during  the  U.S.  Civil  War. 


1900 


New  Food  Products:  Tradition  has  it  that  food 
vendor  Harry  Stevens  put  a frankfurter  sausage 
on  a bun  during  a Giants  baseball  game  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  in  New  York  City,  giving  the  fans  some- 
thing to  eat  with  their  Cokes,  Moxies,  Dr. 
Peppers,  and  Pepsis.  This  was  the  birth  of  the 
hot  dog,  though  it  didn’t  pick  up  that  name  for 
several  more  years;  it  was  initially  called  the  “Red 
Hot.”  It  became  the  hot  dog  because  it  originally 
was  a German  sausage  and  was  generally  shaped 
like  a German  dachshund.  (Elkort,  Poor/,  p.  29) 
Another  version  of  the  story  says  Stevens  did 
not  come  up  with  his  gimmick  until  1906,  and 
credits  the  whole  origin  of  the  hot  dog  to  the 
Frankfurter  marketed  by  Antoine  Feucht- 
vaunger,  a German  immigrant  (from  Frankfurt,  of 
course)  who  lived  in  St.  Louis  ...  another  great 
baseball  town.  Campbell’s  soups,  invented  sev- 
eral years  earlier,  began  sporting  their  traditional 
red  and  white  labels — the  school  colors  of  Cornell 
University.  {Progressive  Grocer,  May  1999,  p.  25) 


MAY- 

AUGUST  1900 


U.S.  Military  History:  The  United  States  sent  sol- 
diers, Marines  and  sailors  to  China  to  join  an  allied 
effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the  Chinese 
“Righteous,  Harmonious  Fists.” 

This  group  of  nationalist  radicals,  com- 
monly known  in  the  West  as  “Boxers,”  led  an 
uprising  against  foreigners.  The  China  Relief 
Expedition  helped  break  the  Boxers’  fifty-four- 
day  siege  of  the  foreign  legations  at  Peking,  and 
ended  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 


1900  - 1903 


SOMETIME  AFTER  the  suppression  of  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  a sales  commissary  was  estab- 
lished in  Peking  to  serve  the  large  U.S.  troop  con- 
tingent in  the  city.  It  was  probably  located  in  the 
foreign  legation  sector  where  the  siege  had  taken 
place.  Another  store  was  opened  at  Tientsin. 


1901 


THE  ARMY  BUILT  a large  cold-storage  plant  in 
Manila,  part  of  the  supply  depot  that  would  sup- 
port all  U.S.  posts  in  the  Philippines  and  China. 
(Arthur  L.  Koch,  A Story  About  a Soldier,  p.  74) 


FEB.  2, 1901 


CONGRESS  GAVE  the  president  free  rein  in  set- 
ting up  a new,  improved  ration  system,  including 
the  authority  to  prescribe  the  kinds  and  quantities 
of  the  components  of  the  ration.  (U.S.  Congress, 
Act  of  2 Feb  1901 , Section  40,  31  Stat.  758) 

Five  rations  were  created  for  five  different  situ- 
ations: garrison,  emergency,  field,  travel,  and  com- 
bat. Sale  of  beer,  wine,  and  other  liquors  and  spir- 
its was  prohibited  in  post  exchanges,  canteens,  and 
on  Army  transports.  (Dickson,  Chow,  pp.  28-29; 
Operational  Rations,  p.  6;  Vice  Adm.  George  C.  Dyer, 
USN  (Ret),  Naval  Pogistics,  II-4;  10  U.S.  Code  724; 
Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  1 34) 


SEPT.  6, 1901 


U.S.  History:  President  William  McKinley 

was  shot  by  Leon  Czolgosz,  an  anarchist,  in 
Buffalo,  New  York.  McKinley  died  of  his 
wounds  on  September  14.  Vice  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  sworn  in  as  the  twen- 
ty-sixth U.S.  president. 


1902 


1902 


iNew  Food  Product  & Food  Business:  Jell-O 

was  introduced  during  what  was  perhaps  the  first 
nationwide  food  advertising  campaign.  (Elkort, 
Food,  p.  29) 

Food  Business:  Upton  Sinclair  published  The 
Ijun^e,  a novelized  expose  of  the  Chicago  meat- 
packing industry. 


1903 


U.S.  Military  History:  After  much  bickering  and 
infighting  among  high-ranking  army  officers, 
including  Commanding  General  Nelson  Miles 
and  former  Commanding  General  John 
Schofield,  Congress  approved  legislation  that  cre- 
ated a small  general  staff  and  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  This  abolished  the  position  of 
commanding  general  as  of  the  moment  of  Miles’ 


1908:  BUMBOATS  approach  the  Great  White  Fleet  in  Ceylon 
(modern  Sri  Lanka),  as.  Navy 


resignation,  which  took  place  later  that  year.  Other 
proposed  changes  included  combining  the  Pay, 
Quartermaster,  and  Commissary  Departments  (see 
entry  for  1912/ 


MARCH  2, 1903 


CONGRESS  appropriated  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of 
suitable  buildings  at  military  posts  and  stations  for 
the  conduct  of  post  exchange  activities. 
(Hearings,  Special  Subcommittee,  1949,  p.  3473; 
also  see  32  Stat.  927,  2 Mar  1903) 


NOVEMBER  1903 


World  Events:  The  American  Cruiser  USS 
Nashville  arrived  in  Colon,  Panama,  to  support  a 
mostly  bloodless  revolution  that  resulted  in 
Panama’s  indepdence  from  Colombia. 


DEC.  17, 1903 


Technology:  The  Wright  Brothers  made  their 
first  four  sustained  flights  of  a heavier-than-air, 
motor-powered  aircraft  at  Kill  Devil  Hill  near 
Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina. 


1904 


New  Food  Product:  Introduction  of  Canada  Dry 
ginger  ale. 


1905 


HENRY  G.  Sharpe  became  the  commissary  gen- 
eral of  subsistence.  The  same  year,  he  established 
the  first  Cooks  and  Bakers  School  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas.  (Dickson,  Chow,  p.  29) 


FEB.  15, 1905 


IN  PANAMA,  a system  of  commissaries  previ- 
ously established  by  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the 
French  canal-building  effort  transferred,  briefly,  to 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  (later  known  as 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission).  The  ICC  gave 
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the  commissaries  back  to  the  railroad  two  and  one- 
half  months  later.  (“Cash  Sales  to  Start  in  Ancon 
Commissary,”  Panama  Canal  Review,  2 Feb  1951) 


AUGUST  1905 


1906  - 1909 


A COUPON  SYSTEM  was  adopted  for  use 
instead  of  cash  in  the  commissaries  run  by  the 
Panama  Railroad.  This  system  remained  in  the 
PCC/PRR  stores  until  1951-52.  (“Cash  Sales  to 
Start  in  Ancon  Commissary,”  Panama  Canal  Review,  2 
Feb  1951) 


1906 

IN  TYPICAL  “Big  Stick”  style.  Marines  occupied 
parts  of  Cuba  during  a period  of  political  and 
social  unrest. 


JUNE  30, 1906 


DEC.  16, 1907 


Food  & Politics:  Passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  and  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  The 
embalmed  beef  scandal  and  Upton  Sinclair’s  The 
/ung/e  (published  in  1902)  were  the  two  factors 
primarily  responsible  for  the  acts’  passage. 

1907 

SAILING  FROM  Norfolk,  Virginia,  sixteen  steel 
battleships,  accompanied  by  several  support  ves- 
sels, began  a ’round-the-world  cruise.  Officially, 
the  cruise  was  a goodwill  tour,  but,  in  fact,  it  fit  in 
very  nicely  with  President  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
“Big  Stick”  policy  by  showing  the  world  the 
naval  might  of  the  United  States.  The  ships,  paint- 
ed peacetime  white,  were  known  as  the  Great 
White  Fleet.  The  voyage  also  proved  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  bumboat  system  and  the  Navy’s  can- 


1909:  A COMMISSARY  storehouse  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  It  included  offices  and  may  have  housed  a sales  area  as  well. 


Frontier  Army  Museum  photo,  courtesy  Lt,  Col.  Doug  Friedly 
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SEPTEMBER  - 
OCTOBER  1908 


FEB.  22, 1909 


MARCH  3, 1909 


teens,  leading  direcdy  to  the  establishment  of 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  commissary  sales  stores 
shordy  after  the  fleet’s  remrn. 

While  the  fleet  was  gone,  the  Naval 
Appropriadons  Act  of  May  13,  1908,  authorized 
the  sale  of  subsistence  items  in  onshore  subsis- 
tence stores  similar  to  those  operated  by  the  Army, 
[s^e  March  3,  1909]  (Nathan  Miller,  T/je  US.  Nciiy: 
An  Illustrated  History',  pp.  230-40;  “Statement  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  the  Operation  of 
Commissaries,”  pp.  2-3,  in  binder.  General  Feldman 
Presentation  Before  Armed  Forces  Investigating  Cosnmittee, 
27  Jun  1949,  DeCA  historical  file) 


GENERAL  ORDER  No.  46  established  the  new 
Army  ration.  (War  Department  Annual  Reports, 
1918:  Kepoti  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  p.  303; 
G.O.  No.  46,  1908) 


MAY  13, 1908 


THE  NAVAL  Appropriations  Act  of  May  13, 
1908,  authorized  the  sale  of  subsistence  items  in 
onshore  stores  similar  to  those  operated  by  the 
Army:  “That  such  stores  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy'  may  designate  may  be  procured  and  sold  to 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  also  to  civilian  employees  and  at  naval  sta- 
tions beyond  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  Alaska,  under  such  regulations  as  the 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe.” 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  sale  of 
supplies,  chiefly  provisions,  would  be  authorized  at 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  bases  at  Navy  Yard, 
Norfolk,  Newport,  and  the  Naval  Training  Station, 
San  Francisco.  In  September  1908,  the  Navy 
directed  the  bureau  of  supplies  and  accounts  to 
submit  a draft  of  tentative  regulations  for  approval 
of  the  Navy  secretary  and  to  report  action  taken  to 
carry  the  act  into  effect.  (“Statement  on  the 
Operation  of  Commissaries,”  pp.  2-3,  in  binder. 
General  Feldman  Presentation,  1949) 

POST  COMMISSARY  sergeants  enjoyed  the 
highest  grade  an  enlisted  man  could  attain.  To 
achieve  such  a position,  one  had  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination— much  of  it  oral.  (Koch,  Storj,  p.  60) 

THE  GREAT  White  Fleet  returned  to  Norfolk. 

(Miller,  US.  Navy,  pp.  230-40) 

CONGRESS  established  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commissaries  and  ships’  stores.  On  this 
date,  the  Naval  Appropriations  Act  of  1909  imple- 
mented the  action  of  the  previous  May  13  providing 
for  Navy  ships’  stores  and  commissaries  and  Marine 
Corps  commissaries,  making  it  permanent  through 
the  simple  but  effective  use  of  the  word  “hereafter.” 


FORT  McNAIR.  This  facility  at  the  Army 
War  College  on  Fort  McNair  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
larger  than  most  Army  commissaries  of  the  early 

1900s.  Photo  courtesy  of  Ann  Price,  Imperial  Beach  commissary 
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(“Statement  on  the  Operation  of  Commissaries,” 
pp.  2-3,  in  binder.  General  Fedlmen  Presentation,  1 949\ 
Hearings,  p.  412;  1975  HR  Report,  Information  on 
Commissary  Store  Operations,  p.  2;  IHaiy  Resale  System 
Annual  Review,  1985;  Navy  R^esale  System,  p.  1;  NEX- 
COM,  50  Years,  pp.  2-3) 

1910 

There  is  confusion  on  these  dates;  Operational 
Alternatives,  p.  89  Qan  1975  OMB  Commissary  and 
Exchange  Study]  says  1910;  this  probably  reflects 
confusion  with  fiscal  1910,  appropriations  for 
which  were  passed  in  1909;  Navy  Commissary 
Program  and  NEXCOM’s  50  Years  of  Serving  You  cite 
the  “Naval  Appropriations  Act  of  3 March  1909,” 
and  this  is  almost  certainly  correct.  (This  is  35  Stat. 
768,  use  title  34,  sec.  533) 

MAY  1910 

JULY  1, 1909 

THE  NAVY  established  ships’  stores — including 
stores  ashore  and  afloat — that  would  later  be 
called  ships’  stores,  exchanges,  and  commissaries. 
The  general  order  listed  the  articles  which  could 
be  sold  and  limited  the  inventory.  (NRS  News 
Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  3;  NEXCOM,  50  Years,  p.  3) 

AUTUMN  1910 

AUGUST  1909 

NAVAL  DEPARTMENT  General  Order  No. 
76  amplified  the  rules  and  regulations  of  ships’ 
stores  and  commissaries.  Their  purpose  was 
defined  as  “the  purchase,  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  and  the  sale  at  a reasonable  cost  to  enlist- 
ed personnel  of  articles  necessary  for  their  com- 
fort and  contentment.”  (NRS  News  Digest,  Apr 
1976,  p.  3) 

FEBRUARY  1911 

AUG.  11, 1909 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  General  Order  No.  172 
expanded  the  sales  lists  for  the  Army’s  stateside  stores. 
(War  Department,  GO.  No.  172, 11  Aug  1909) 

1909  - 1910 

THE  MARINE  CORPS  estabUshed  its  first 
sales  commissary  during  this  time  frame.  The 
1909  date  is  probably  incorrect  and  reflects  the 
passage  of  the  1909  Navy  Appropriations  Act. 
The  first  Marine  commissary,  whose  location  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  was  probably  opened  in 
1910.  (Hearings,  412;  1975  HR  Report,  Information 
on  Commissary  Store  Operations,  p.  2) 

MARCH  3, 1911 

1910 

SEPTEMBER  1911 

1910 

THE  FIRST  NAVY  commissary  opened  at  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Navy  Yard.  (1975  HR  Report, 
Information  on  Commissary  Store  Operations,  p.  2; 
Hearings,  p.  412;  Naiy  Commissary  Program,  pp.  1,  9) 

SEPTEMBER  1911 

1910 

GENERAL  ORDER  No.  138  allowed  exchanges 
to  collect  debt  directly  from  a soldier’s  pay.  This 

continued  undl  1925.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  134) 

THE  EXAMINATION  for  the  position  of  post 
commissary  sergeant  now  lasted  five  days.  (Koch, 
p.  65) 

THE  FIRST  OFFICIAL  field  testing  of  the  new 
Holbrook-Dunn  field  oven  took  place  during  a 
competition  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  the 
Cooks  and  Bakers  School.  This  oven  had  been 
invented  by  Capt.  Lucius  Holbrook  and 
Regimental  Commissary  Sgt.  Patrick  Dunn,  both 
of  the  5th  Cavalry  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

The  oven,  adopted  for  Army  use,  was  a big 
improvement  over  the  old-style  Dutch  ovens,  which 
one  man  described  as  “man  killers”  because  of  the 
amount  of  work  involved  in  their  operation.  The 
new  ovens  were  capable  of  turning  out  fresh  bread 
for  men  in  the  field,  a remarkable  improvement  that 
signaled  the  end  of  the  days  of  hardtack  and  other 
hard  breads.  (Koch,  Stoiy,  pp.  64-65) 

THE  COMMISSARY  General’s  Office  participat- 
ed in  the  Pure  Food  Show  at  the  old  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York  City.  The  office’s 
exhibit  consisted  of  a sample  commissary  and  the 
articles  it  usually  carried.  (Koch,  Sto/y,  p.  68) 

1911 

THE  NEW  POST  commissary  sergeant  stationed 
at  Camp  W’dhelm,  a four-company  scout  post  on 
Luzon  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  had  some  interest- 
ing observations  on  his  life  and  work:  The  compa- 
nies were  made  up  entirely  of  Filipinos.  The  four 
commissary  sergeants  played  baseball  with  the 
Filipinos  and  several  American  chtilian  employees  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps.  They  also  occasionally 
went  to  a dance  hall  “to  learn  how  to  dance  with  the 
native  professionals.”  (Koch,  Story,  p.  72) 

CONGRESS  GRANTED  the  commissary 
privilege  to  federal  government  officials  who 

were  located  at  or  near  Army  posts.  (56  Stat.  1047) 

GENERAL  ORDER  No.  124  authorized  the 
commanding  officers  of  vessels  with  pay  officers 
attached  to  maintain  ship’s  stores  “if  advisable.” 
This  made  the  operation  of  a ship’s  store  optional. 
(NRS  Nen-’s  Digest,  Apr  1976,  pp.  3-4) 

AT  FORT  SANTIAGO  near  Manila,  the  com- 
missary sergeant  was  in  charge  of  the  depot  com- 
missary’s cold  storage  and  was  responsible  for 
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sending  packinghouse  supplies  to  thirty-eight  dif- 
ferent installations  in  the  Philippines  and  two  in 
China.  (Koch,  Sto/y,  pp.  74-75) 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  Navy  received  its 

first  aircraft — one  built  by  the  Wright  brothers, 
two  by  Glenn  Curtiss. 


World  History:  The  RMS  Titanic  struck  an  ice- 
berg shordy  before  midnight  and  sank  in  the 
Adantic  Ocean  around  2:20  a.m.,  killing  almost  fif- 
teen hundred  passengers  and  crew.  Only  seven 
hundred  survived. 

COMMISSARY  General  of  Subsistence  Henry 
G.  Sharpe  stepped  down  from  his  post. 

Food  Marketing  & Technology:  Small  prizes 
were  added  to  each  package  of  Cracker  Jack. 
Edwin  Brandenburger  invented  cellophane. 

(Elkort,  Food,  p.  29) 


AUG.  24, 1912 


CONGRESS  merged  the  Subsistence  and  Pay 
Departments  with  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment. The  new  organizadon  was  under  the  control 
of  the  chief  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the 
Army,  which  came  under  the  direct  command  of 
the  Commanding  General,  Services  of  Supply. 
This  became  effecdve  on  November  1,  1912.  (U.S. 
Congress,  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  Secdon  3 [37 


1913:  BAKER’S  SCHOOL  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  While 
Navy  commissaries— aka  ships’  stores  ashore— focused  on  the  retail  side 
of  food  supply,  bakers  were  still  needed  aboard  ships  and  in  mess  halls 
ashore.  Occasionally  their  handiwork  made  it  into  commissaries.  Like 
their  Army  counterparts.  Navy  personnel  supplemented  mess  food  with 
commissary  purhcases.  U.S.  Navy  Historical  center 

IStat.  91];  Porter  and  Wilson,  “Guide,”  ^MR,  Mar 
- Apr  1936,  p.  49;  Koch,  Stay,  p.  77) 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  traditionally  fur- 
nished transportation,  clothing,  equipment,  and 
had  responsibility  for  national  cemeteries  and  the 
construction  and  repair  of  quarters  and  transpor- 
tation facilities.  It  now  added  the  duties  of  feeding 
the  Army,  pay  and  other  fiscal  matters,  and 
responsibility  for  overseas  cemeteries  in  wartime. 
It  also  took  over  the  old  Subsistence  Department 
commissary  sales  stores.  (Risch,  Support,  p. 
564,  Corps,  p.  5;  William  F.  Ross  & Charles  F. 
Romanus,  The  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the  War  Against 
Germany,  pp.  1-2;  Stat.  591-93) 


. antICO  px  and  commissar^ 

This  World  War  l-era,  combined  commissary  and  _ 
exchange  facility  in  Virginia  was  the  forerunner  to  the 
Marine  Corps  commissary  sales  store  that  later  served 
the  base.  Note  the  preponderance  of  g<y)ds  in  jars,  the 
Coca-Cola  ad  and  single  ceiling  light,  and  the  ornate 

cash  register.  U.S.  Marine  corps  Historical  Center  " ] 


NOV.  1, 1912 


MAY  1913 


EFFECTIVE  DATE  of  Act  of  August  24. 
Army  commissaries  were  now  under  the  control 
of  the  chief  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the 
Army.  (U.S.  Congress,  Act  of  Aug.  24,  1912, 
Section  3 [37  Stat.  91];  Koch,  Story,  p.  77) 

1913 

NEW  ARMY  field  service  regulations  introduced 
new  concepts  in  the  organization  and  support  of 
a modern  field  army.  The  regulations  foresaw  the 
development  of  two  types  of  field  quartermaster 
officers:  (1)  a communication  zone,  or  “pipeline” 
quartermaster  to  supervise  the  filling  of  a system 
of  base  depots  with  supplies;  and  (2)  a tactical,  or 
“spigot,”  quartermaster  to  draw  supplies  for  his 
unit  at  a depot  or  railhead  and  issue  them  for  con- 
sumption in  battle  areas.  (Ross  and  Romanus,  QM 
Corps:,  p.  2) 


MAY  1913 


THE  ARMY  again  prohibited  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  at  canteens  and  post 
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exchanges  but  allowed  seeds  for  post  gardens  to  be 
purchased  with  PX  funds  or  company  funds. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  134) 

AUGUST  1914 

1914 

GENERAL  ORDER  No.  81  limited  the  number 
of  quartermaster  salesrooms  at  miiitary  posts  to 
one.  The  salesrooms  carried  subsistence  stores  and 
quartermaster  supplies.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  134) 

1915 

1914 

PUBLICATION  of  War  Department  Bulletin 
No.  12  listed  only  half  as  many  items  authorized 
for  sale  as  War  Department  Circular  No.  75  would 
in  1922.  (L.C.  Webster,  “The  Commissary  Today 
and  Yesterday,”  OMR,  Sep-Oct  1 925,  p.  30) 

APRIL  22, 1915 

1914 

IN  THE  ANNUAL  appropriations  act.  Congress 
changed  the  title  of  “Chief  of  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  Army”  to  the  more  familiar 

MAY  7, 1915 

“Quartermaster  General.”  (Risch,  OAT  Support,  p. 
564;  Stat.  356) 

JULY  18, 1915 

1914 

Food  Marketing:  The  Gerrard  family  brought 
partial  self-service  and  alphabetical  product 
shelving  to  their  Alpha-Beta  stores  in  California. 
(Randolph  McAusland,  Supermarkets:  50  Years  of 
Progress,  1980,  p.  21) 

JANUARY  - 

THE  SMALL  commissary  at  Benicia  Arsenal, 

AUGUST  1915 

APRIL  1914 

California,  probably  typical  for  the  time,  was  open 
only  ninety  minutes  daily.  The  place  also  had  a post 
garden  for  fresh  vegetables  served  in  the  mess. 
(Koch,  Story,  pp.  84-85) 

APRIL  27, 1914 

CONGRESS  stipulated  that  funds  received  as 
proceeds  of  authorized  sales  were  available  during 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  years  in  which  the  sales 
were  made,  and  during  the  entire  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  Any  balance  remaining  reverted  to  the 
Treasury’s  general  funds.  Congress  also  guaranteed 
that  members  of  each  service  would  pay  the  same 
prices  as  their  counterparts  in  other  services  at 
commissaries  run  by  the  other  service.  For  exam- 
ple, Nav}'  personnel  would  pay  the  same  prices  at 
an  Army  commissary  as  would  Army  personnel. 

1916 

(U.S.  Congress,  Act  of  Congress,  27  Apr  1914;  38 
Stat.  361,  use  10:  1281;  1898  MiUtan-  Law  1929) 

1916 

JUNE  28, 1914 

Military  History:  Austrian  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  and  his  wife,  Sofia,  were  assassinated 
on  June  28,  1914,  by  a Serb  national  in  Sarajevo, 

MARCH  1916  - 

Bosnia.  The  event  ignited  World  War  I involving 
most  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  65 

JAN.  17, 1914 

million  men  who  fought  in  the  war,  nearly  8.5 
million  died  and  more  than  20  million  were 
wounded. 


World  Events/Technology:  The  Panama 

Canal  opened  for  business  after  ten  years  of 
construction. 


BY  ACT  of  Congress,  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
became  part  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  (Porter  and 
Wilson,  “Guide,”  Part  II,  [^MR,  May-Jun  1936],  p. 
45;  38  Stat.  800;  1799  Military  Law  of  1929) 

Food  Technology:  Henry  Ford  marketed  the 
first  motorized  tractor.  (Elkort,  Foo^/,  p.  29) 

Military  History  and  Technology:  The 

Germans  launched  the  first  poison  gas  attack  at 
Ypres,  Belgium. 

Military  History:  A German  submarine  sank  the 
British  passenger  liner  Lusitania.  Of  1,962  peo- 
ple aboard  the  liner,  1,201  lost  their  lives.  Although 
this  incident  did  not  immediately  plunge  the 
United  States  into  World  War  I,  it  did  bolster  anti- 
German  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Military  History:  U.S.  military  interven- 
tion in  local  revolt  in  Haiti.  Teddy  Roosevelt 

was  no  longer  president,  but  this  was  another 
“Big-Stick”  style  extension  of  American  power  in 
the  Caribbean.  This  occupation  of  the  island  relied 
extensively  upon  African-American  soldiers.  The 
Army  and  Marines  both  stayed  until  1934. 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS  Act  of  1916 

referred  to  Army  Regulation  1241  permitting  the 
sale  of  commissary  supplies  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty  or  retired.  Retirees  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  law  and  the  regulations  as 
early  as  June  28,  1879  (see  previous  citations),  but 
the  reference  had  clearly  been  to  retired  officers,  not 
enlisted.  {Operational  Alternatives,  89,  Jan  1975 
OMB  Commissary  and  Exchange  Study) 

Miiitary  History  & Technology:  The  tank  was 

used  in  warfare  for  the  first  time  by  the  British. 

U.S.  Military  History:  Led  by  Gen.  John  J. 

“Black  Jack”  Pershing,  the  U.S.  Army  pursued 
Pancho  Villa  in  Mexico  in  an  operation  dubbed 


1918:  THIS  MOBILE  COMMISSARY 

at  La  Cheppe  Marne,  France,  shown  here 
on  October  10  was  designated 
“Sales  Commissary  No.l”of  the  U.S. 

2nd  Division.  These  mobile  units  were  popular, 
as  the  length  of  the  double  line  attests. 


National  Archives,  photo  by  Sgt.  F.  G.  Carnochan,  U.S.  Signal  Corps 


“the  Mexican  punitive  expedition.” 

To  support  border  operations  stretching  from 
Del  Rio,  Texas,  to  Yuma,  Arizona,  the 
Quartermaster  Department  ran  a depot  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  that  shipped  rations,  including  fresh  beef, 
bread,  and  ice  to  border  stations  three  times  a 
week.  (Koch,  Story,  pp.  90-91) 

MAY  1916  - 1924 

U.S.  Military  History:  US.  Marines  occupied 
Santo  Domingo  during  a period  of  violence  and 

unrest. 

1917 

AUG.  19, 1916 

CONGRESS  renewed  the  Act  of  April  27,  1914, 
guaranteeing  any  commissary  would  charge  cus- 
tomers of  every  military  service  the  same  prices. 
(U.S.  Congress,  1,  Act  of  August  19,  1916,  Section 
1,  39  Stat.  630;  U.S.C.  10:1233,  34:538;  2001 
Military  Law  1929;  Porter  and  Wilson,  “Guide,” 
Part  II  \OMR,  May-Jun  1936],  p.  47) 

SEPT.  6, 1916 

Food  Marketing:  Piggy  Wiggly  opened  in 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  making  it  the  world’s  first 
completely  self-service  grocery  store,  conceived 
and  operated  by  thirty-five-year-old  Clarence 
Saunders.  This  was  the  first  true  predecessor  of 
the  modern  supermarket.  (McAusland,  FO  Years,  p. 
17;  Life,  Bicentennial  Issue,  p.  100;  Godfrey  M. 
Lebahr,  Chain  Stores  in  America,  1959-1 962-,  pub. 
1963,  p.  34) 


D 

GEN.  John  J.  Pershing, 

head  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  estab- 
lished the  Services  of  Supply 
to  support  his  field  armies.  A 
general  purchasing  board  was 
established  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
G.  Dawes.  This  board  was 
intended  to  eliminate  compe- 
tition between  services  and 


Gen. 

John  J.  Pershing 


1917 


allied  nations  for  supplies;  it  did  not  control 
quantity  or  quality  of  supplies.  (Ross  & 
Romanus,  Corps,  pp.  3-4) 

THE  COMBAT  radon  developed  before  World 
War  I proved  insufficient,  where  front-line  cook- 
ing was  impracdcal  and  spoilage  due  to  poison  gas 
or  dampness  was  possible.  The  new  special 
reserve  or  “trench”  radon,  designed  to  subsist 
twenty-five  men  for  one  day,  was  sealed  in  galva- 
nized iron  containers  to  protect  against  gas  con- 
taminadon.  (U.S.  Army,  Operational  Rations,  Current 
and  Future,  1 983,  p.  6) 

Food  Marketing:  Cracker  Jack  introduced  a 
patriotic  red,  white,  and  blue  package  graced  by  a 
boy  in  a sailor  suit  and  his  dog.  Founder  F.  W. 
Rueckheim  modeled  the  boy,  known  as  Sailor 
Jack,  after  his  grandson,  who  had  died  at  the  age 
of  eight.  The  dog.  Bingo,  was  modeled  after  the 
grandson’s  pet  dog. 


New  Product:  Ed  Cox  of  San  Francisco  invent- 
ed a pre-soaped  pad  for  cleaning  pots,  and  his  wife 
named  it  S.O.S.  for  “Save  Our  Saucepans,” 
though  some  customers  thought  it  meant  “Save 
On  Soap”  for  wardme  voluntary  radoning. 


JAN.  1, 1917 


THE  SUPPLIES  division  was  created  within  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  134) 


MARCH  31, 1917 


AN  OFFICER  at  the  El  Paso,  Texas,  Army  depot 
later  recalled  that  they  kept  cats  in  the  warehouse  to 
protect  against  mice  and  rats.  (Koch,  Stoiy,  p.  96) 


APRIL  6, 1917  - 
NOV.  11, 1918 


AMERICAN  participation  in  World  War  I: 

When  the  United  States  declared  war,  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  had  only  four  qqjes  of  field 
units;  bakery,  truck,  pack,  and  wagon  companies. 
Col.  Harry  L.  Rogers  became  brigadier  general 
and  chief  quartermaster,  and  through  his  leadership 
the  QM  Corps  adapted  to  new  dimensions  of  war- 
fare. (Ross  & Romanus,  QM  Corps,  pp.  2-3) 
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U.S.  Military  & Social  History:  First  drawing  of 
names  for  the  military  draft  under  the  provisions 
of  Selective  Service. 

AN  EXECUTIVE  order  created  the  Food 
Administration.  The  subsistence  division  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  would  later  act  “in  subordi- 
nation to  and  in  close  cooperation  with”  this 
agency,  which  was  headed  by  future  President 
Herbert  Hoover.  (Thus  the  wartime  slang, 
“Hooveri2ing,”  was  applied  to  voluntary  food 
rationing.)  (yi/2Li  Department  Annual  Reports,  1918: 
Report  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  pp.  272-73; 
Pete  Skirbunt,  “The  Cupboards  were  Bare,”  in 
I Ision  magazine,  Oct  1 992,  p.  25) 


1918 


Quartermaster  General,  pp.  308-09) 

1918 

Medical  History:  Influenza  epidemic  killed 
548,000  people  in  the  United  States  and  20  million 
worldwide. 


JAN.  2, 1918 


A SUBSISTENCE  division  was  created  vtithin 
the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  to  pro- 
vide centralized  control  with  decentralized  pur- 
chase. Its  duties  would  include  “all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  food  supply.”  (Risch,  OM  Sipport, 
615;  War  Deparvmexit  Annual  Reports,  1918:  Report  of 
the  Quartermaster  General,  pp.  302-03;  QM  Office 
Order  No.  129) 


AUG.  15, 1917 


STORAGE  BRANCH  for  the  supplies  division 
of  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  was 
created.  (War  Department  Annual  Reports,  1918: 
Report  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  p.  273;  QM 
Office  Order  No.  76) 


OCT.  16, 1917 


THE  WAREHOUSING  division  was  created, 
replacing  the  storage  branch  of  the  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General.  The  division  also  included 
the  work  of  the  Quartermaster’s  cable  service  and 
overseas  shipment  branch.  (War  Department 
Annual  Reports,  1918:  Report  of  tire  Quartermas- 
ter General,  p.  273;  QM  Office  Order  No.  107) 


OCT.  25, 1917 


World  History/Politics:  Bolsheviks  led  by 
Vladimir  Lenin  seized  power  in  Russia.  Lenin 
and  Leon  Trotsky  seized  power  from  Russian 
socialist  Alexander  F.  Kerensky,  who  had  taken 
over  the  government  in  July  1917. 


NOV.  8, 1917 


THE  QUARTERMASTER  warehousing  divi- 
sion was  placed  in  charge  of  determining  Army 
needs  and  the  control  of  supplies  for  overseas,  as 
weU  as  for  camps  and  posts  within  the  United 
States.  (Vf'ar  Department  Annual  Keports,  1918: 
Report  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  p.  273;  QM 
Office  Order  No.  116) 


DEC.  11, 1917 


A FOOD  PURCHASE  board  was  organized  to 
coordinate  purchases  of  food  products  for  the 
military.  The  board  consisted  of  the  Army  quar- 
termaster general,  the  Navy  paymaster  general,  the 
head  of  the  Food  Administration’s  Division  of 
Coordination  of  Purchase  (representing  the  Allied 
Provision  Export  Commission),  and  a representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  (War 
Department  Annual  Keports,  1918:  Report  of  the 


FEB.  25, 1918 


ESTABLISHMENT  of  a garden  service  branch 
in  the  supplies  division  of  the  Quartermaster’s 
Office.  Run  by  157  officers  on  three  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  France,  the  branch  produced  ten 
million  pounds  of  vegetables  between  February  to 
November  1918  at  one-third  the  commercial  price. 


APRIL  16, 1918 


THE  QUARTERMASTER  Corps’  warehousing 
division  became  the  depot  division.  (War 
Department  Annual  Reports,  1918:  Report  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  p.  273;  QM  Office  Order 
No.  376) 


MAY  1918 


BY  AUTHORITY  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a tobacco  ration  was  established  for  Army 
troops  serving  overseas.  (Report  of  the  Quarter- 
master General,  p.  304) 


JUNE  4, 1918 


THE  HEAD  of  the  depot  division  became  direc- 
tor of  quartermaster  operations.  (War  Department 
Annual  Reports,  1918:  Report  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  p.  273;  QM  Office  Order  No  459) 


JULY  1918 


BY  THIS  TIME,  over  one  million  U.S.  troops 
were  in  Europe.  American  newspapers  proclaimed 
U.S.  soldiers  to  be  the  best-fed  troops  on  earth. 
Concepts  developed  earlier  were  put  into  practice: 
the  rolling  kitchen  or  the  field  kitchen  (known  to  the 
troops  as  the  “bean  gun”);  reliable  refrigeration; 
dehydrated  vegetables;  the  use  of  deboned,  rather 
than  carcass,  beef;  the  creation  of  an  official  garden 
service  to  produce  fresh  vegetables;  and  the 
increased  use  of  instant  coffee.  (Dickson,  Chow,  pp. 
40-43;  Staff  Sgt.  Randy  Goins,  “A  History  of  Army 
Rations”  in  Troop  Support  Digest,  Winter  1986,  p.  33) 


THE  DEPOT  division  was  redesignated  the 


AUG.  15, 1918 


NOV.  7-11, 1918 


JAN.  1, 1919 


FEB.  14, 1919 


AUG.  3 - 
SEPT.  24, 1919 


SEPT.  25  - 
JUNE  3, 1919 


OCT.  22, 1919 


Military  History:  Germany 

negotiated  an  armistice  with  Allies  to  end  the 

war. 


1919 

THE  PRICE  LIST  for  the  Naval  Operating  Base 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  commissary  showed 
645  line  items.  (Price  List,  Hampton  Roads) 


operating  division.  (War  Depart- 
ment Annual  Reports,  1918; 
Report  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  p.  273;  QM  Office 
Order  No.  522) 


PHOTOS  taken  at  Nanteuil-sur- 
Marne,  France,  show  trucks  used 
as  rolling  sales  stores  run  by 
Quartermaster  Sales  Unit  No.  10. 
The  caption  reads,  “These  [com- 
missary] units  have  rolling  stores 
which  operate  from  the  division 
sales  commissary  and  go  to  the 
front  lines  so  that  the  men  may  be 
supplied  with  articles  which  they 
otherwise  could  not  obtain.” 
These  rolling  stores  were  the 
predecessors  of  the  tactical  field 
exchanges  of  the  1990s. 


PUBLICATION  of  the  twenty-seven-page 
Summary  of  Operations  of  the  Subsistence  Division  from 
Beginning  of  the  War  until  Signing  of  the  Armistice  by 
the  US.  Quartermaster  Corps  provided  much 
information  about  the  eating  habits  of  American 
soldiers  during  the  war  and  the  Army’s  ability  to 
feed  them.  Among  other  things,  the  report  said: 
Canned  tomatoes  were  especially  valued  by  the 
men;  the  American  soldier  was  “fond  of  candy, 
tobacco,  and  chewing  gum”;  and  during  the  war 
the  subsistence  division  had  shipped  overseas  a 
monthly  average  of  twenty  million  cigars  and  twenty- 
five  million  cigarettes.  (Quartermaster  Corps, 
Subsistence  Division,  Summary  of  the  Operations  of 
the  Subsistence  Division  from  Beginning  of  the  War  until 
Signing  of  the  Armistice,  14  Feb  1919,  pp.  22-23) 

THE  WAR  Department  sold  $12  miUion  in  war 
surplus,  including  subsistence  items,  through  Post 
Office  outlets.  (Risch,  Support,  704) 

THE  MILITARY  continued  selling  surplus,  but  it 
was  done  through  Army  resale  stores  open  to  the 


public.  They  sold  $35  million  worth  of  goods,  75 
percent  of  which  was  subsistence.  (Risch,  QM 
Support,  p.  704;  Annual  Report  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  1920,  p.  50.  Also,  RG  120,  War  Dept 
Historical  Files,  Box  165-1:  Btief  History  of  QM  and 
Purchase  Demobilisation  Activities,  pp.  248-50) 

THE  NAVY  allowed  the  Naval  Proving  Grounds 
at  Dahlgren,  Virginia,  and  Indian  Head,  Maryland, 
to  establish  an  employees’  co-operative  store. 
(Dahlgren  papers;  specifically,  “Memorandum  for 
the  Inspector,”  from  F.  A.  Daubin  to  the  Dahlgren 
Inspector  of  Ordnance,  28  Dec  1926;  Josephus 
Daniels  to  Inspector  of  Ordnance  in  Charge, 
NPG  Indian  Head,  Maryland,  22  Oct  1919,  Subj.: 
“Use  of  building  on  Government  land  for  cooper- 
ative store.”) 


MAKESHIFT  COMMISSARY  in  France,  World  War  I:  Many  of  the  com- 
missaries near  the  front  were  placed  in  abandoned  buildings.  These  fourteen  men 
posing  for  the  photographer  no  doubt  included  men  assigned  to  the  store,  but  some 
were  probably  customers.  Photo  courtesy  Col.  George  H.  Oliver,  U.S.  Air  Force  retired.  BELOW: 
Soldiers  purchase  items  from  a mobile  commissary  in  France.  These  mobile  stores 
were  the  descendants  of  the  sutler’s  cart  and  the  ancestors  of  modern  tactical  field 
exchanges  (TFEs).  Mobile  units  could  go  close  to  the  front  and  serve  men  in  a variety 
of  locations.  Tobacco  and  canned  goods  were  the  main  items  sold.  Another  view  of 
this  mobile  unit  is  on  pages  124-25.  National  Archives 


“An  attractive,  modern  store— one  the  ladies  would  approve  and  admire ...  that  is  the  acid  test.” 

— Capt.  Harry  G.  Dowdall,  Army  Quartermaster  Corps 


MODERNIZATION,  SELF-SERVICE 

1920  - 1945 

AND  WORLD  WAR  II 


The  1920s  began  as  a time  of  postwar  recession,  which  was 
foiiowed  by  one  of  the  most  remarkabie  decades  in  the  coun- 
try’s history.  The  magnitude  of  the  social,  technological,  eco- 
nomic, and  moral  changes  the  country  experienced  in  the  Roaring 
Twenties  was  unparalleled  in  American  history.  The  heights  of  bois- 
terous optimism,  unfettered  prosperity,  and  giddy  lunacy  were 
matched  only  by  the  depths  of  the  Depression  that  foiiowed. 

By  1929,  the  major  components— or  at  least  the  frills— of 
modern  American  civilization  were  in  place.  If  we  could  travel 
back  in  time,  this  decade  is  the  earliest  we  could  visit  and  still 
feel  reasonably  at  home.  This  sense  of  familiarity  applied  to 
nearly  every  aspect  of  life,  including  civilian  grocery  stores  and 
their  military  counterparts. 


41..  il  ^ 


Army  Capt.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hood  shop  during  the  grand  opening 
of  the  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  store  in  January.  The  ceiling  is  very 
high  due  to  the  store’s  being  placed  in  an  old  barn.  The  gondo- 
la shelving  Is  very  short,  compared  to  modern  shelving,  but  is 
well-stocked  and  state  of  the  art  for  its  time.  Mrs.  Hood  pushes 
a folding  basket  carrier.  Invented  five  years  previously  by 
Sylvan  Goldman.  The  round  object  in  the  background  may 
have  been  a two-way  mirror,  which  would  have  enabled  the 
commissary  officer  to  unobtrusively  keep  track  of  store 
operations.  Natiof^  Archives 
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1920s:  NEWPORT,  Rhode  Island.  This  store  at  Naval  Station  Newport  was  partially  self-service,  evidenced  by  the  open  bins  in  the  back- 
ground. The  Cooperator,  Army  Times  Publications 


These  stores  were  far  from  what  they 
would  become,  but  they  were  on  their 
way.  Stock  lists  were  starting  to  grow,  and 
equipment  for  keeping  foods  fresh  and 
cold  was  becoming  more  commonplace. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade  a few  stores 
were  calling  themselves  “super  markets.” 
They  offered  what  they  called  “one-stop 
shopping”  because  they  combined  the 
features  of  a meat  market,  fish  market, 
dairy,  a farmer’s  market,  a dry  goods  gro- 
cery, and  a general  store. 

The  advent  of  supermarkets  was 
prompted  by  the  Great  Depression  and 
made  possible  by  the  automobile,  which 
enabled  customers  to  drive  out  of  their 
neighborhoods  to  shop  at  these  huge  new 
establishments  and  enjoy  the  well-adver- 
tised savings. 

It  would  take  awhile  for  the  supermar- 
kets to  catch  on  with  the  public.  It  would 
take  the  military’s  commissaries  even  long- 
er to  catch  up  to  them,  but  it  would  hap- 
pen. Today’s  superstores  and  supermarkets, 
civilian  and  military,  can  trace  their  roots  to 
those  first  innovative  markets  of  the  1 920s. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  commis- 
saries had  stock  lists  that  would  be  consid- 
ered small  later  in  the  twentieth  cenmry.  In 
the  period  between  World  Wars  I and  II, 
stores  at  each  post  and  base  purchased 
their  own  perishable  items  and  kept  their 
purchases  limited  to  what  they  knew  they 
could  sell.  Because  cooling  and  freezing 


equipment  was  limited,  perishables  were 
largely  obtained  from  local  sources. 
Meanwhile,  depots  bought  nonperishables 
for  direct  delivery  in  regular  quantities. 

Each  base  and  post  provided  its  own 
building  for  use  as  a commissary.  The  size 
and  condition  of  the  buildings  varied.  If 
the  local  commander  took  an  interest  in  the 
commissary,  the  store  was  likely  to  be  in  a 
newer,  larger,  or  better  building.  Whatever 
the  structure,  the  buildings  always  seemed 
too  small  for  the  number  of  customers  that 
used  them.  Small  stores  meant  limited 
hours  and  small  stock  lists  that  included 
only  the  most  popular  items. 

The  marital  status  of  the  enlisted  men 
also  affected  the  stock  list.  Few  of  them 
had  families,  and  the  single  men  lived  on 
post,  in  barracks,  where  they  were  fed  in 
mess  halls.  The  Army  had  a garrison 
ration  for  peacetime  use.  This  ration, 
unlike  rations  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  both  healthful  and  filling  when  pre- 
pared properly  and  with  the  prescribed 
items.  It  consisted  of  thirty-nine  compo- 
nents, including  meat,  fruit,  vegetables, 
dairy  products,  beverages,  and  various 
ingredients  used  in  food  preparation.  The 
quality  of  all  components  was  prescribed 
by  federal  specifications.  Garrison  sol- 
diers did  not  need  commissaries  with 
huge  stock  lists.  A few  additional  items 
would  do  nicely  as  long  as  the  men  were 
being  properly  fed,  and  in  1920,  the  men 


were  eating  considerably  better  than  their 
predecessors  had  thirty  years  previously. 

Men  with  families  had  a different  situa- 
tion. Most  married  men  in  the  service  were 
officers  and  did  not  usually  share  in  the 
common  mess.  Officers  needed  consider- 
ably more  items  than  enlisted  men  when 
shopping  at  the  commissary.  By  the  stan- 
dards of  the  day,  the  commissaries  were 
well-stocked.  The  stock  lists  of  the  1920s 
seem  small  nowadays,  but  today’s  reader 
needs  to  remember  that  commissaries  have 
traditionally  taken  their  cues  from  civilian 
grocery  stores.  The  civilian  stores  of  the 
1920s  did  not  have  much  larger  stock 
assortments  than  the  commissaries. 

The  technology  and  transportation  of 
that  time  also  dictated  the  size  of  the  stock 
lists.  Product  proliferation,  national  name 
brands,  and  huge  selections  of  produce 
and  frozen  foods  were  still  things  of  the 
future.  Commissaries  and  private-sector 
stores  had  to  acquire  many  of  their  perish- 
able goods  locally  or  regionally. 

THE  GREAT  DEPRESSION 

When  the  stock  market  crash  set  off  the 
Great  Depression  in  1929,  it  also  triggered 
changes  in  the  food  retailing  industry. 

Many  people  lost  their  jobs.  Twenty-five 
percent  is  the  usual  figure  cited,  but  this 
calculation  leaves  out  those  who  lost  good 
jobs  and  managed  to  find  lower-paying 
ones.  Although  such  jobs  were  better  than 
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none,  the  workers  who  held  them  were 
still  in  serious  financial  trouble  even 
though  they  were  counted  among  the 
employed.  Thus  the  employment  statistics 
were  misleading. 

Adversity  drove  the  market.  People  with 
blue-collar,  perhaps  part-time  jobs  found 
themselves  being  fired  or  laid  off.  In  some 
cases,  grocers  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay 
many  clerks  and  decided  to  switch  to  self- 
service  stores. 

Innovations  used  by  the  supermarkets 
included  adding  concessionaires  to  their 
operations,  relying  on  national  brands 
(allowing  the  grocer  to  cut  advertising 
costs),  and  moving  away  from  prime 
downtown  locations  to  the  outskirts  of 
cities  and  towns.  The  automobile  made  it 
possible  for  the  clientele,  most  of  whom 
came  from  the  cities,  to  visit  these  stores. 
Another  advantage  of  these  outlying 
stores  was  that  they  usually  had  ample 
parking,  an  important  consideration  since 
(despite  the  Depression)  plenty  of  Ame- 
ricans were  driving  cars. 

There  had  been  large  food  stores 
before,  but  never  on  the  scale  that  had 
come  about  because  of  the  Depression, 
when  price  and  convenience  offered  by 
self-service  were  paramount,  while  cour- 
teous (and  expensive)  personal  service 
temporarily  took  a back  seat. 

CIVILIAN  MARKET  INNOVATIONS 

With  or  without  the  Depression,  the  years 
between  World  Wars  I and  II  would  have 
been  an  eventful  era  in  the  civilian  grocery 
industry.  Grocers  found  themselves  in  a 
rapidly  changing  marketplace  that  had  gone 
from  boom  to  bust  overnight.  The  one 
constant  in  the  industry,  of  course,  was 
that  no  matter  how  bad  things  were,  people 
stiU  had  to  eat.  They  might  lose  their  home 
or  sell  their  car,  but  they  couldn’t  do  with- 
out food. 

By  the  1920s,  the  food  retailing  business 
was  growing  into  an  immense  industry. 
Indicative  of  that  trend  was  the  publication 
of  a new  trade  magazine.  Progressive  Grocer, 
in  an  era  of  new  and  influential  magazines 
such  as  Time  and  The  American  Mercury.  The 
appearance  of  a grocery  trade  magazine 
was  a sign  that  the  industry  was  beginning 


to  picmre  itself  in  a new  way.  It  was  not 
only  a way  to  make  a living,  it  also  was  a 
profession  with  standards,  ethics,  technolo- 
gies, and  terminologies  all  its  own.  It  was 
becoming  big  business  on  a national  scale. 

The  stores  themselves  were  changing, 
too.  Many  persons  wished  to  take  credit  for 
having  created  the  first  supermarket  or  for 
being  the  first  to  develop  certain  supermar- 
ket practices.  Like  the  simultaneous,  inde- 
pendent inventions  of  the  telephone  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Elisha  Gray, 
there  were  many  individuals  who  had  legit- 
imate claims  to  having  been  the  first  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  development  of 
modern  supermarkets. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  to  share  the 
credit,  since  so  much  was  involved. 
Previously  mentioned  was  the  work  in  the 
self-service  concept  by  the  Gerrard  family 
and  Clarence  Saunders’  Piggly  Wiggly 
store,  but  there  is  more  to  a supermarket 
than  that.  For  example,  in  1920  when  John 


and  Paul  Cistrino  founded  the  Upham’s 
Corner  Market  in  Dorchester,  Mass- 
achusetts, the  self-proclaimed  “Biggest 
Little  Store  in  the  World,”  it  had  many  of 
the  features  of  a modern  supermarket.  The 
store  may  have  pioneered  the  concept  of 
combining  a meat  market  and  a fish  market 
with  a grocery,  as  well  as  providing  a free 
parking  lot. 

Albers  Super  Market  in  Cincinnati  may 
have  had  one  of  the  best  claims  for  the  first 
use  of  the  term  “supermarket”  by  a chain 
of  stores.  The  owner,  a former  president  of 
Kroger,  was  widely  criticized  for  keeping 
the  stores  open  for  evening  shopping 
because  it  took  store  workers,  who  were 
often  female,  away  from  their  families.  It 
was  also  deemed  to  be  unsafe  to  have  these 
ladies  walking  home  by  themselves  at  night. 
But  automobile  transportation  did  away 
with  much  of  the  fear  factor,  and  money 
became  more  of  an  issue  for  working  fam- 
ilies during  the  Depression.  The  part-time 


Evolution  of  the 


SHOPPING  CART 


NSPIRED  BY  the  functional  simplicity  of  a 
c^'“it'poden,,  folding  chair.  Sylvan  Goldman, 

^ owner  of  several  grocery  stores  in 
Gldahoma  City,  Oldahoma,  invented  the  shop- 
ping cart  in  1937. 

Today,  they’re  known  by  different  names  in 
different  locales:  shopping  baskets,  grocery  carts, 
market  baskets,  buggies,  push  carts,  and  even  trol- 
lies. Goldman  called  them  “folding  basket  carri- 
ers,” because  that’s  exacdy  what  they  were:  folding 
metal  frames,  equipped  with  handles  and  wheels, 
that  carried  two  hand-baskets  in  which  customers 
had  traditionally  placed  their  grocery  purchases.  The 
carriers  increased  the  amount  a person  could  easily 
transport  and  purchase.  Patrons  would  take  the  bas- 
kets off  the  carrier  once  they  reached  the  checkout 
and  place  them  on  the  counter.  The  baskets  were  then 
stacked  and  the  carriers  were  folded  for  storage  until 
needed  again. 

The  concept  was  simple:  make  shopping  easier  for  the 
customers  and  they’ll  buy  more  on  each  visit.  Quite  possi- 
bly they’ll  also  visit  the  store  more  frequently.  Sales  would  increase  as  a 
result,  and  grocer  and  customers  would  all  be  delighted. 

Goldman  conceptualized  his  folding  carrier  in  1936  and  got  Fred 
Young,  a maintenance  man  with  Goldman’s  stores,  to  help  build  the 
prototype.  After  months  of  experiments,  they  introduced  the  cart  to 
the  public  in  Oklahoma  City  on  ]une  4,  1937. 

As  a natural  innovator,  Goldman  hadn’t  considered  that  anyone 
would  resist  such  an  obvious  improvement.  Stores  were  getting  bigger 
and  stocking  more  items,  and  he  was  providing  shoppers  an  easy  way  to 
transport  those  items.  He  was  shocked  when  his  customers  simply  did- 
n’t want  to  use  them! 

Upon  reflection,  he  realized  that  people  shy  away  from  change.  All 
their  lives,  they’d  been  using  hand  baskets,  and  they  seemed  to  feel  self- 
conscious  about  using  the  carriers,  which  just  made  life  too  easy. 

VCbmen  found  them  unfashionable,  men  feared  using  the  carriers  would 
make  them  appear  to  be  weak,  and  older  people  thought  they’d  look 
infirm  or  helpless. 

So  Goldman  hired  attractiv'e  models  of  all  ages  and  both  genders  to 
push  the  things  around  the  store,  pretending  they  were  shopping.  A 
store  greeter  offered  each  shopper  a cart,  satyng,  “Everybody’s  using 
them — ^why  not  you?  Give  it  a try!”  Gradually,  the  idea  caught  on. 

By  August,  Goldman  had  set  up  the  Folding  Basket  Carrier 
Company  and  took  his  invention  to  the  Super  Market  Institute  in  New 
York  City.  There,  he  found  himself  a parmer,  Kurt  Schweitzer,  who 
quit  his  own  business  to  become  Goldman’s  chief  of  sales  for  locales 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

At  first  there  was  some  resistance  from  people  who  worried  that 
children  would  get  hurt  using  the  carts,  causing  lawsuits  and  bad  public- 
ity. That  concern  is  still  with  us,  as  the  warnings  on  every  shopping  cart 
demonstrate.  But  Goldman  made  a film  showing  how  the  carts  were  to 
be  used,  and  sales  skyrocketed.  Responding  to  the  child-safety-  issue,  in 


1 940  he  designed  a cart  with  a child  seat. 

In  1946,  Orla  E.  Watson  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
designed  “Telescoping”  carts  with  hinged  baskets  that 
could  be  pushed  together  for  storage.  These  carts  car- 
ried more  goods  than  Goldman’s,  and  did  not  have 
to  be  unfolded  and  assembled  with  each  use.  His 
Western  Machine  Company  made  the  first  ones, 
which  were  used  at  Floyd  Day’s  Super  Market  in 
Kansas  City  in  1947.  Later,  Telescope  Carts,  Inc., 
fabricated  and  distributed  them.  At  the  same  time, 
Goldman  came  up  with  a “Nest  Cart”  that  was 
very  similar.  Both  men  had  patents  and  for 
awhile  there  was  contention  over  who  reaUy 
owned  the  rights  to  the  concept.  EventuaUy 
they  came  to  an  agreement  that  allowed 
Goldman  to  produce  the  carts  while  ^Xhtson 
retained  the  patent  and  collected  royalties, 
i Commissaries  didn’t  immediately  adopt 
them,  but  by  1 942,  Goldman’s  carriers  were 
beginning  to  catch  on.  Carts  with  child  seats  weren’t  yet  needed, 
since  young  children  were  allowed  only  in  a handful  of  commissaries. 

In  those  days,  many  commissaries  offered  some  type  of  home  delivery, 
so  mom  could  stay  home  with  the  kids.  When  home  delivery  began  to 
disappear,  mothers  began  pressuring  the  commissaries  to  either  provide 
child  care  or  allow  children  in  the  stores  and  provide  carts  equipped 
with  child  seats.  Providing  the  carts  was  easier  and  cheaper,  but  the 
children’s  mere  presence  rankled  some  of  the  more  traditional  commis- 
sary shoppers — much  as  single-line  queuing  and  two-way  aisles  bother 
some  shoppers  today. 

Today,  millions  of  shopping  carts  are  used  daily  around  the  world. 
They  come  in  thousands  of  shapes,  styles,  and  sizes.  The  baskets  are 
metal  or  plastic;  if  plastic,  they  can  be  any  color  desired.  Some  are 
equipped  with  large  riding  seats  or  plastic  “cars”  for  kids,  and  electric 
motors  for  the  physically  challenged  and  senior  citizens.  They’re  not 
limited  to  supermarkets  and  are  often  found  in  drug  stores,  discount 
department  stores,  and  a variety  of  other  establishments.  New  supercarts 
are  being  used  in  the  civilian  sector.  Made  of  molded  plastic,  they  hold 
up  to  600  pounds,  are  more  maneuverable,  are  more  comfortable  for 
kids,  have  nylon  wheels  that  do  not  wobble,  and,  when  nested  together, 
are  less  likely  to  jam  than  their  metal  predecessors. 

Carts  of  the  future  are  already  being  tested  in  the  civilian  sector. 
They  are  “smart  carts”  equipped  with  miniature  computers  that  can 
read  bar  codes,  weigh  produce,  calculate  the  value  of  products  in  the 
cart,  keep  track  of  the  patron’s  shopping  list,  locate  products  in  the 
store,  and  even  accept  credit  card  numbers,  eliminating  the  need  for 
standing  in  checkout  lines.  No  one  has  yet  developed  a “hovercart” 
without  wheels,  which  would  essentially  render  a full  cart  weightless, 
but,  since  it  would  make  things  a lot  easier  for  older  customers  or  peo- 
ple with  bad  backs,  it  may  be  only  a matter  of  time  before  it  happens. 

Whatever  the  size,  material,  and  color,  aU  these  carts  have  a common 
pedigree:  They  are  directly  descended  from  Watson’s  telescoping  cart 
and  Goldman’s  nesting  cart  and  folding  basket  carrier. 


LATE  1940s:  FOLDING  BASKET  carriers  await  the  customers  before  the 
grand  opening  of  the  Midway  Park  commissary,  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center 


^ CATCHING  Zs’.  “Kiddie  carts"  like  this 
one  at  Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in 
2004,  are  designed  to  keep  their  occupants 
safe,  even  while  napping.  OeCA  photo:  Larry  Bentley 


2002:  ALL  ABOARD.  This  photo, 


^ 1997:  CUSTOMER  Margaret 
Cockrell  shows  how  much  a modern 
cart  can  hold  during  the  grand  opening 
of  the  new  store  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt. 


◄ 1967:  HOW  BOUT  THIS?’  This  moth- 
er and  her  child  at  Naval  Air  Station  Quonset  Point, 
Rhode  island,  make  the  most  of  the  shopping 
cart’s  child  seat  These  carts  allowed  families  to 
shop  and  keep  their  children  in  tow. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  publications 


^ 1995:  MOTORIZED  CART.  A retiree 
uses  an  electric  shopping  cart  to  shop  at  the 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  store  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  recent  innovation,  originally  expected  as 
early  as  the  1950s,  enables  people  who  have  dif- 
ficulty walking  to  do  their  own  shopping.  This 
cart’s  basket  is  larger  than  the  baskets  of  other 

models.  OeCA  photo:  Randy  Epps,  Tobyhanna  commissary 


taken  at  Marine  Corps  Base  Quantico, 
Virginia,  shows  the  shopping  cart  with  the 
two-seat  addition  in  the  rear. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


^ 1980s:  CUSTOMERS  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  wait  for  their  turns 
in  the  checkout  lines.  Notice  there  is 
very  little  difference  bewteen  this  cart 
and  the  one  in  the  Fort  Riley  photo  from 
the  late  1990s.  TSA  photo,  OeCA  historical  file 
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nature  of  the  jobs  was  mutually  beneficial 
lo  employer  and  employee,  and  the  stores 
i-iv'came  more  popular  because  their  hours 
vecre  so  convenient.  Predictably,  the 
Opposition  to  after-dark  store  hours  grad- 
ually vanished. 

That  the  food-retailing  business  itself 
was  changing  was  evident  in  a number  of 
wat'S — from  the  establishment  of  the  tirst 
fast-food  tranchise  (A  & W Root  Beer  in 
P)25)  and  the  founding  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Cirocers  Alliance  of  America  (IGA  in 
1926)  to  the  prolileration  of  regional 
chains  of  large  supermarkets.  Safeway  was 
founded  in  1926  and  Kroger,  which  had 
opened  its  first  store  in  1883,  opened  its 
first  “store  of  the  tuture”  in  1930.  ('ll  the 
earlv  chains,  these  two  are  probably  the 
best  known  toda\’,  but  there  were  plenty  of 
others. 

In  New  jersey  there  was  King  Kullcn 
(1930),  whose  appeal  was  basetl  on  no- 
trills prices,  as  it  promisetl  huge  savings,  a 
pitch  that  hrought  increasing  attention  as 
the  Depression  worsetied.  In  1932-33, 
there  were  the  first  Big  Bear  (first  at  a for- 
tner  Buick  plant  in  New  jersey,  then  at  a 
tormer  skating  rink  in  (iolutnhus,  ()hio); 
Standard  in  (iklahoma;  Pood  Pair  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  Alpha-Beta  wholesale 
in  (ialitornia.  .\lpha-Beta  took  its  name 
from  the  Gerraial  family's  experiment 
with  shelving  tootls  alphabetically.  The 
concept  ditln't  l.ist  because  the  task 
became  too  complicated  and  contusing, 
but  the  chain's  name  endureil. 

.Meanwhile,  protluct  proliferation  was 
just  beginning,  (hie  major  contributor  was 
Plarence  Birdseye,  who  in  1925  invented  a 
method  ot  puick-treezing  tood.  Birdseye 
wasn't  the  only  one  trying,  but  he  was  the 
most  successtul.  1 lis  trozen  vegetables  hit 
the  market  fixe  years  later.  .Another  new 
product,  the  vitamin  pill,  was  introduced  in 
1936,  the  same  tear  the  Hormel  company 
first  marketed  Spam,  a canned  combination 
ot  pork  shoulder  and  ham.  Spam  later 
became  a monotonous  staple  in  military 
mess  halls  and  field  kitchens,  hears  later. 
President  Dwight  Phsenhower  would  issue 
a tongue-in-cheek  "presidential  pardon”  to 
Hormel  for  haxting  shipped  so  much  of  the 
stuff  to  American  forces  during  W orld  War 


n.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Soviet  allies 
loved  it.  It  was  far  better  than  what  they 
would  have  had  otherwise.  The  Russians 
received  tons  of  it  from  the  United  States, 
and  several  of  their  leaders  later  comment- 
ed that  Spam  had  helped  win  the  war. 

MILITARY  STORES 
IN  THE ’20s  AND ’30s 

On  the  military  side  of  the  food  market, 
American  soldiers  were  eating  better  after 
W'orld  Whr  I.  The  new  daily  ration  included 
apples,  cheese,  pickles  or  cucumbers,  milk, 
coffee,  beef,  bacon,  jam,  butter,  cocoa,  cin- 
namon, various  other  spices,  dried  peaches, 
and  those  old  favorites,  canned  tomatoes, 
beans,  and  coffee.  The  ration  also  specified 
turkey  was  to  be  substituted  for  beef  on 
Thanksgixting  and  Christmas.  To  make  sure 
everything  went  smoothly,  the  ()uarter- 
mastcr  Subsistence  School  was  established 
in  Chicago  in  192(1  to  bring  professicMtal- 
ism  to  the  troop-feeding  process. 

That  same  year,  the  (Quartermaster 
Association  was  established  to  provide 
civilian-basctl  support  to  suhsistcncc  oper- 
ations and  commissary  operations.  This 
became  the  Defense  Supply  Association 
(DSA)  in  1961,  and  the  American  Logistics 
Association  (AI.A)  in  1972. 

The  men  were  eating  better,  but  the 
ration  was,  after  all,  still  the  ration.  It 
includctl  more  items  that  people  had  at  one 
time  considered  luxuries,  hut  it  still  lacked 
variety.  The  gox'crnment  was  willing  to  pay 
tor  this  improvetl  ration,  but  it  also  expect- 
ed the  men  to  buy  their  own  supplements. 

The  result  was  that  the  commissaries 
would  remain,  though  there  was  some 
confusion  as  to  exactly  what  they  shf)uld 
sell.  In  1925,  in  an  effort  to  stop  confus- 
ing commissaries  with  exchanges,  the 
•Army  adjutant  general  directed  that  all 
cjuartermaster  sales  stores  in  the  conti- 
nental L'nited  States  be  closed  by  March 
31,  1926.  These  stores  were  duplicating 
the  efforts  of  the  commissaries  and 
exchanges.  In  their  place,  issue  ccjmmis- 
saries  would  maintain  the  sales  of  ration 
articles  and  nonperishables  as  dictated  by 
local  needs.  Sales  commissaries  would  pri- 
marily sell  groceries. 

Wherever  troop  issue  facilities  were 


located,  there  would  also  be  a sales  com- 
missary; where  there  were  no  commis- 
saries, the  post  exchange  would  sell  food 
items.  Quartermaster  sales  stores,  which 
sold  uniforms,  shoes,  boots,  and  aU  manner 
of  other  items,  were  not  needed  if  a PX 
was  available. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  the  public  often  con- 
fused commissaries  and  exchanges. 
Product  selections  overlapped,  and  grocery 
sections  were  becoming  common  in 
exchanges.  A lack  of  clear  regulations  on 
what  products  each  facility  was  to  stock 
helped  to  create  this  redundancy,  as  did  the 
troops’  habit  of  using  the  terms  “commis- 
sary” and  “exchange”  synonymously. 

BUMBOATS  AND  COOPERATIVES 

The  Navy,  meanwhile,  took  steps  to 
improve  its  commissary  operations.  In 
1920,  Navy  regulations  prohibited  nax^^al 
personnel  from  patronizing  bumboat  mer- 
chants. However,  old  habits  and  traditions 
died  hard,  mostly  because  of  the  limited 
stock  assortment  available  in  ships’  stores, 
and  the  continuing  operation  of  bumboats 
withcHit  official  sanction.  Finally,  in  1924, 
the  Navy  issued  a directive  that  pointedly 
reinforced  the  existing  regulations  and 
effectively  ended  sailors’  patronage  of 
bumboats.  An  era  had  passed.  Now  the 
Navy  began  to  look  to  improving  its  ships’ 
stores  ashore  and  afloat. 

To  help  out,  a new  cooperative,  can- 
teen-style operation  began  to  appear:  the 
ships’  service  stores.  These  initially  had 
no  actual  legal  foundation,  but  Navy  reg- 
ulations gave  them  official  sanction  in 
1923.  The  stores  were  supervised  by  indi- 
vidual commanding  officers  and  run  with 
nonappropriated  funds;  any  profits  were 
used  for  the  welfare  and  recreation  of 
naval  personnel.  This  regulation  created  a 
duplication  of  effort  between  ships’ 
stores  and  ships’  service  stores,  a redun- 
dancy that  continued  until  1943. 

The  Navy  still  lagged  behind  in  estab- 
lishing commissaries,  and  sometimes  bases 
ended  up  opening  cooperative  stores,  simi- 
lar to  the  Army’s  exchanges  and  canteens 
of  the  1890s.  These  stores  were  much- 
needed,  but  they  sometimes  drew  the  ire  of 
nearby  private-sector  merchants. 
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1938:  CHIEFS’  MESS  . Sailors  enjoy  coffee  and  doughnuts  aboard  the  USS  Brooklyn.  The  cups  and  saucers  seen  here  were  called 
“bouncing  glass"  by  the  men— the  familiar,  nearly  indestructible  ship’s  china.  In  1924,  the  Navy  had  eliminated  its  long-held  practice  of  augment- 
ing ships’  stores  with  local  bumboat  merchants.  Instead,  it  sanctioned  ships’  service  stores,  a combination  of  exchanges  and  the  early  Army  can- 
teens.The  stores  became  less  vital,  though  no  less  popular,  as  the  rations  and  cooking  improved.  Once  ashore,  sailors  patronized  their  commis- 
saries. U.S.  Navy  Historical  Center 


In  1927,  seven  civilian  store  owners  peti- 
tioned against  the  community  store  at  the 
Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center  at  Dahlgren, 
Virginia,  claiming  that  the  base  store  was 
unfairly  competing  with  them  and  was 
actually  selling  to  civilians. 

This  complaint  would  become  a recur- 
ring issue,  revisited  in  many  ways  and  many 
places  since.  It  was  always  a source  of 
some  commotion.  However,  the  Dahlgren 
case  was  straightforward,  and  today,  com- 
missary proponents  could  use  much  of  the 
Nav}^’s  response  as  a model  argument. 

The  chief  of  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  Admiral  C.  C.  Bloch,  had 
responsibility  for  Dahlgren  and  its  firing 
range.  After  conducting  an  investigation, 
he  responded  that  the  store  was  not  a reg- 


ular military  commissary,  but  rather  a co- 
op, run  by  the  sailors.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  prohibited  from  doing  business  with 
civilians.  However,  it  did  not  normally  sell 
to  civilians.  Only  1 percent  of  its  month- 
ly sales  were  to  local  civilians  who  could 
not  get  the  products  they  wanted  from 
private-sector  stores.  The  Dahlgren  co-op 
sold  to  them  as  a gesture  of  goodwill  and 
neighborliness. 

Most  importantly,  Bloch  noted  that  five 
of  the  seven  civilian  stores  had  not  even 
been  established  before  the  base  opened. 
This  meant  the  civilian  stores  were  the 
ones  competing  with  the  Dahlgren  store 
for  military  customers  rather  than  the 
commissary  competing  for  civilian  cus- 
tomers. He  also  noted  that  only  two  of  the 


stores  were  anywhere  near  the  base,  and 
all  of  the  merchants  had  benefited  from 
the  base’s  establishment.  Therefore,  their 
petition  was  spurious.  The  Dahlgren  store 
would  remain  in  business. 

This  incident  has  lessons  that  direcdy 
relate  to  the  modern  debates  over  privati- 
zation. The  points  concerning  competition 
and  the  benefits  to  the  community'  are 
essentially  the  same  arguments  available  to 
the  commissaries  when  confronted  by  sim- 
ilar accusations  today. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  A MYTH 

Events  in  the  Navy  would  have  some  long- 
range  effects  on  Army  stores.  In  1932,  a 
single  sentence  given  in  testimony  before 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  made  it  into 
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1943:  TYPICAL  OF  ARMY  commissaries  of  the  1930s  and  1940s  was  this  store  built  inside  a large,  old 
warehouse  on  Normoyle  Quartermaster  Depot,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  shown  here.  The  signs  are  interesting:  One  says  “Post 
Commissary"  (the  Army  nomenclature),  while  the  other  says  “Base  Commissary”  (the  Army  Air  Forces’  terminology). 
Normoyle,  a quartermaster  depot,  was  being  transferred  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  merged  with  Kelly  Field.  Perhaps  the 
signs  reflect  the  confusion  generated  by  the  transfer.  oeCA  historical  we 


the  public  record,  in  print.  It  has  haunted 
commissary  backers  ever  since.  This  one, 
long,  erroneous  sentence  said: 

“Existifig  Army  and  Navj  Exchanges  and 
Commissaries  had  their  origin  in  the  canteens 
established  to  meet  the  personal  and  other  require- 
ments of  enlisted  men  because  of  the  isolation  and 
inaccessibility  of  certain  Army  posts  principally  in 
the  unsettled  areas  of  the  West,  and  because  of  the 
long  voyages  in  past  years  of  battleships  and  other 
fighting  craft.  ” 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  at  great 
length,  this  was  simply  not  true.  The  officer 
giving  this  testimony  was  probably  familiar 
with  the  close  association  between  Nav}^ 
commissaries  and  exchanges  but  was  mis- 
informed as  to  the  true  origins  of  the 
Army  commissaries.  He  appears  to  have 
been  only  mildly  familiar  with  Nav}"  histo- 
ry and  not  at  all  cognizant  of  the  history  of 
Army  commissaries.  The  officer  entirely 
ignored  the  origins  of  commissaries  with 
the  suders,  bumboats,  and  post  traders,  and 


the  high  prices  charged  by  these  merchants. 
He  also  failed  to  mention  that  the  first 
Army  commissaries  had  been  established 
long  before  canteens  and  exchanges  had 
ever  existed. 

The  statement  is  also  significant  because 
it  added  to  the  false  perception  that  Army 
commissaries  had  originally  been  meant 
only  for  isolated,  remote  posts.  In  fact,  this 
statement  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of 
subsequent  misstatements  by  members  of 
Congress,  and  it  has  been  printed  repeated- 
ly in  various  reports  ever  since.  The  state- 
ment is  almost  certainly  the  source  of  the 
“remote  posts  myth”  which  would  inter- 
mittently spring  back  to  life  and  be  used 
against  the  commissaries  throughout  the 
next  sixty  years. 

OVERHEAD,  PHONE  ORDERS, 
AND  DELIVERIES 

In  1922,  Congress  reconfirmed  the  War 
Department’s  right  to  regulate  the  opera- 


tion of  commissaries,  with  the  caveat  that 
this  authorization  had  to  be  renewed 
annually.  But  in  1927,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  recommended 
establishing  commissaries  permanently, 
eliminating  the  need  for  annual  legislation 
to  renew  them.  The  commissaries  would 
be  less  susceptible  to  budget  fluctuations. 
But  the  measure  did  not  pass,  and  com- 
missary appropriation  remained  an  item 
for  annual  consideration. 

Cost  of  the  commissaries  to  the  taxpay- 
er was  certainly  a consideration.  In  1922, 
patrons  began  paying  many  of  the  expens- 
es through  an  overhead  charge.  In  effect, 
this  was  a surcharge.  It  would  cover  oper- 
ating expenses,  including  the  salaries  of 
civilian  personnel,  but  added  nothing  for 
profit,  so  prices  remained  below  those  of 
the  private  sector. 

The  stores  themselves  were  getting  bet- 
ter. A 1922  War  Department  publication 
showed  twice  as  many  items  authorized  for 
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sale  as  in  1914.  In  the  1920s,  the  t)^ical 
Army  commissary  sales  store  opened 
Monday  through  Friday  from  about  7:30  or 
8 a.m.  to  1 1:30  a.m.  After  a lunch  break,  it 
would  reopen  from  1 to  3 p.m.  The  store 
opened  Saturday  mornings  but  closed  on 
Samrday  afternoons  and  all  day  Sunday, 
holidays,  and  inventory  days.  Inventory  was 
taken  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

Commissaries  were  actually  superior  to 
their  modern  counterparts  in  the  areas  of 
customer  accounts  and  home  delivery. 
Civilian  sector  stores  had  charge  accounts, 
so  commissaries  granted  such  accounts  to 
all  officers  and  married  enhsted  men. 
These  stores  also  took  orders  and  made 
deliveries  on  a daily  basis,  so  the  commis- 
saries did  likewise.  Telephone  orders  were 
offered,  but  were  limited  in  size,  number 
(usually  only  one  per  day),  and  distance 
from  the  store.  Most  stores  did  not  deliver 
anywhere  off  post;  others  did,  within  a lim- 
ited radius.  In  some  places,  deliveries  were 
made  only  if  the  customer  was  ill  or  had  no 
means  of  transportation. 

The  stores  were  aU  different,  with  their 
own  local  regulations  and  stock  Hsts.  In 
1922,  the  store  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia, 
sold  619  different  line  items,  not  including 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  were 
stocked  when  in  season.  This  total  includ- 
ed different  sizes  of  the  same  commodity. 
For  example,  baking  powder  showed  up 
four  times  on  the  list  because  of  two  dif- 
ferent brands  and  differing  sizes. 

There  were  plenty  of  non-food  items, 
including  razor  blades,  straight  razors,  and 
blade  sharpeners;  nineteen  types  of  hand, 
facial,  and  shaving  soaps;  face  cream,  disin- 
fectant, ink,  insecticide,  pocket  knives, 
sewing  needles,  peroxide,  paper,  fountain 
pens,  smoking  pipes,  shoe  polish,  sham- 
poo, towels,  liquid  and  powdered  bluing, 
borax,  whisk  brooms,  memo  books,  and 
playing  cards.  There  were  fifteen  types  of 
cigarettes  and  twenty-six  types  of  cigars, 
along  with  an  indeterminate  amount  of 
chewing  and  smoking  tobaccos.  The  single 
most  remarkable  article  was  probably 
caviar,  which  sold  at  73  cents  for  a three- 
ounce  can.  In  comparison,  porterhouse 
steak  was  only  26  cents  per  pound.  A box 
of  Post  Toasties  or  Corn  Flakes  was  1 cent. 


as  was  a single,  fresh,  Irish  potato. 
Deliveries  to  customers’  homes  included 
standing  orders  for  bread.  Fresh  meat  and 
vegetables  were  delivered  the  same  day  as 
ordered. 

Then  as  now,  cutbacks  in  manpower 
caused  problems  at  the  stores.  Lt.  L.  C. 
Webster  of  the  Quartermaster  Reserve, 
writing  in  The  Quartermaster  Revieir,  com- 
mented on  the  amount  of  clerical  work 
involved  in  even  the  simplest  sales  com- 
missary operations,  the  numbers  of  people 
needed  to  provide  good  service,  the  poUcy 
of  paying  civilian  employee  salaries  out  of 
“overhead  charge”  funds,  and  impending 
cuts  in  military  personnel.  He  said  an  expe- 
rienced noncommissioned  officer  was 
needed  as  a floor  manager,  a position  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  a commissary  officer, 
and  noted  the  bookkeeping  load  from  the 
huge  number  of  charge  accounts  and  tele- 
phone orders. 

Webster  named  various  positions  which, 
when  held  by  civilians,  were  funded  by  the 
customers’  overhead  charge.  These  posi- 
tions included  a stock  record  clerk,  Stock- 
ers, deliverymen,  delivery  truck  drivers  (he 
called  them  chauffeurs),  a man  to  collect 
orders,  butchers,  ice  deliverymen,  and  driv- 
ers for  the  horse-drawn  ice  wagons. 

Webster  worried  that  as  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  was  reduced  in  size,  the  com- 
missaries would  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
same  high  levels  of  service.  He  was  right, 
but  it  would  take  some  time  for  people  to 
realize  it. 

ARMY-NAVY  DIFFERENCES 

The  operations  and  stock  lists  of  the  Navy 
commissary  store  at  San  Diego’s  32nd 
Street  Naval  Station  reflected  some  major 
differences  between  the  Navy’s  stores  and 
those  of  the  Army.  The  Navy  tended  to 
combine  its  exchanges  with  its  commis- 
saries. The  San  Diego  store  carried  810  dif- 
ferent line  items,  of  which  only  390  were 
grocery  items.  Butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and 
meat  were  not  listed  as  grocery  items  but 
were  listed  separately.  There  was  no  men- 
tion of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Food 
items  included  beverages,  including  beer; 
cakes  and  crackers,  including  one  type  of 
pretzel;  and  candies  and  confections. 


including  nuts,  nut  brittle,  gum.  Life  Savers, 
and  marshmallows. 

Non-food  items  included  brushes,  5 
t)pes  of  playing  cards,  12  pq^es  and  sizes  of 
cigarettes,  35  different  cigars,  4 chewing 
tobaccos  and  13  smoking  (for  pipes  or 
“roll-your-own”)  tobaccos;  16  pipes  and 
one  set  of  pipe  cleaners;  19  different 
cleansing  and  scouring  agents;  25  lubricat- 
ing oils  for  cars  and  trucks,  as  well  as  tires 
and  tubes;  16  pen  and  pencil  items;  2 pad- 
locks; 25  miscellaneous  items,  including 
combs,  brooms,  mops,  shoelaces,  and  fly 
spray.  There  were  12  support  stockings,  4 
shoe  polishes,  and  1 3 soap  powders. 

The  health  and  beauty  items  included  12 
cold  creams,  10  dental  creams,  5 shaving 
creams;  2 dental  powders;  and  mouth 
washes,  mentholatum,  peroxide  and  vase- 
line. There  were  20  razors  and  razor  blades, 
26  hand  and  facial  soaps,  and  11  talcum 
and  face  powders.  Aspirin,  interestingly, 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen  on  the  list,  not 
even  under  another  name  such  as  headache 
powders. 

The  stock  list  is  indicative  of  the  close 
relationship  between  Navy  exchanges  and 
commissaries,  which  both  traced  their  line- 
age to  the  ships’  stores  ashore.  This  rela- 
tionship lasted  until  the  advent  of  the 
Defense  Commissary  Agency  in  1991. 

The  San  Diego  store  had  other  out- 
standing features,  one  of  them  being  a 
level  of  customer  service  unheard  of  today. 
A clerk  could  do  the  shopping  for  the  cus- 
tomer, orders  could  be  phoned  in  or 
dropped  off  in  person,  and  items  could  be 
picked  up  daily  until  5 p.m.  (which  was  two 
hours  after  closing).  Orders  could  be  deliv- 
ered to  homes  within  a few  miles  of  the 
store.  Regular  deliveries  cost  $1  per  month 
and  were  made  three  days  per  week.  That’s 
twelve  deliveries  for  a dollar. 

Most  remarkable  is  a price  list  published 
for  the  store  in  1927.  It  carried  numerous 
advertisements  for  civilian-sector  stores  in 
the  San  Diego  area  that  would  give  dis- 
counts to  patrons  who  presented  a com- 
missary permit  card  or  an  identification 
card  issued  by  the  commissary.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  area  knew  how  to  work  with 
their  local  commissary  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  Use  of  the  discounts  showed  a 
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1934:  FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  Texas.  The  post  had  several  grocery  facilities  in  the 
1930s;  one  carried  mostly  troop  issue  items.  Shown  here  is  a grocery  section  in  the  post  exchange. 
Years  later,  a commissary  was  built  in  two  large,  connected  warehouses,  courtesy  Fort  sam  Houston  Museum 


spirit  of  cooperation  and  appreciation  for 
the  armed  forces.  The  animosity  that  would 
appear  after  World  War  II  was  nonexistent. 

SUPERIVIARKET-STYLE 

COMMISSARIES 

All  commissaries  were  subject  to  the  whim 
or  energy  level  of  the  local  people  in 
charge.  One  simply  had  to  compare  the 
stock  assortment  of  the  Fort  Monroe  and 
San  Diego  stores  with  those  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia,  and  Fort  SiU,  Oklahoma, 
to  observe  the  differences.  The  commis- 
sary at  Fort  Benning  carried  493  line  items 
in  1933,  while  Fort  SiU  had  only  248  in 
1 934,  hundreds  less  than  the  other  stores. 

Most  posts  had  one  smaU  grocery,  but 
shoppers  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  had  a 
choice  of  at  least  two;  a “Piggly  Wiggly”- 
style  grocery  store  which  was  a combination 
of  the  sales  and  issue  commissaries  under 
one  roof,  and  a grocery  department  at  the 
post  exchange.  The  exchange  facUity  seems 
to  have  been  the  more  pleasant  of  the  two, 
with  a greater  variety  of  foods.  The  com- 
missary was  in  an  old  warehouse  with  stark 
waUs  and  a large  number  of  “shiny  cans” — 
canned  items  for  troop  issue.  Both  faciUties 
were  largely  self-service. 

By  1937,  the  commissary  at  CarUsle 
Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  many 
stores  that  were  experimenting  with  self- 
service.  Since  Sylvan  Goldman’s  folding  bas- 
ket carriers  were  not  yet  popularized,  the 
Carlisle  store  devised  a track  or  slide  (also 
called  a “shelf”  or  a “basket  counter”).  It 
was  covered  with  nickel-coated  zinc  and  ran 
the  lensMi  of  the  store  aisles.  Customers 

O 

would  slide  their  handbaskets  on  it  whUe 
they  shopped.  Like  a cafeteria  line,  the  slide 
ended  at  the  checkout  counter,  where  the 
selections  were  totaled  at  the  “stores  control 
machine,”  which  acted  as  an  inventory  check 
as  well  as  a cash  register. 

Like  aU  other  commissaries  of  the  day, 
the  CarUsle  store  was  placed  inside  a build- 
ing that  had  been  constructed  for  another 
purpose.  In  this  case,  it  was  an  old  ware- 
house. The  chaUenge  was,  as  Capt.  Harry 
G.  DowdaU  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
put  it,  “how  to  convert  a section  of  an  old 
warehouse  into  an  attractive  modern 
store — one  the  ladies  of  the  post  would 


approve  and  admire.  After  all,  that  is  the 
acid  test.” 

The  article  recognized  a truth  that’s 
famiUar  today:  Other  things  in  a commis- 
sary may  be  more  important  than  color 
schemes  and  pleasing  Ughting  effects,  but 
there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any  good  reason 
why  a commissary  shouldn’t  be  an  attrac- 
tive place  in  which  to  shop.  That’s  what 
people  were  used  to  if  they  had  done  any 
shopping  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  If 
one  goal  was  to  keep  spouses  happy,  there- 
by encouraging  a soldier’s  reenUstment — in 
effect,  the  reenUstment  of  the  entire  fami- 
ly— then  it  was  easy  enough  to  make  a 
store  a little  more  pleasant. 

Like  many  other  military  construction 
projects  of  the  period,  the  remodeling 
was  paid  out  of  Works  Progress 
Administration  (W.P.A.)  funds.  Before 
the  remodeling,  the  commissary  had  only 
one  door  for  all  deliveries  and  all  cus- 
tomers entering  and  exiting.  The  lighting 
was  poor  and  shelf  space  was  limited. 
The  new  store  had  none  of  these  prob- 
lems. It  was  considered  state  of  the  art  in 
1937  for  a small  commissary. 

The  arrangement  of  goods  on  the 
shelves  seems  cumbersome  today.  They 
were  arranged  in  some  type  of  alphabet- 
ical order,  perhaps  according  to  the 
Alpha-Beta  model.  Two  enlisted  clerks 
manned  the  store,  one  acting  as  cashier  at 
the  stores  control  machine  (see  sidebar  on 
opposite  page),  the  other  calling  out  prices 


and  obtaining  items  that  were  intention- 
ally kept  out  of  customers’  reach. 

Tobacco  products  were  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  as  were  candies,  cosmetics,  and 
perishable  items.  Pilferage  and  the  iUegal 
resale  of  commissary  products  at  higher 
prices  were  already  problems  in  1937.  The 
cashier  and  counter  clerk  were  expected  to 
keep  a sharp  eye  on  the  customers,  who 
were  not  entirely  trusted,  even  in  1937. 

Although  the  way  in  which  the  store 
operated  must  have  made  it  obvious  to  the 
customers  that  they  were  always  under 
scrutiny,  civiUty  was  stiU  important.  As 
DowdaU  emphasized,  “It  is  important  that 
. . . clerks  present  a neat  appearance  and  are 
always  courteous.  ‘Thank  you’  is  freely  used 
by  the  clerks  and  it  pays  big  dividends.” 
Maybe  the  courtesy  took  some  of  the  edge 
off  being  watched. 

Of  course,  today’s  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Army  in  1937  was  consider- 
ably more  old-school,  strict,  and  “by  the 
book”  than  it  was  in  the  following  years. 
Such  watchfulness  today  would  probably 
make  most  customers  bristle  with  resent- 
ment, but  soldiers  and  their  spouses  were 
probably  less  sensitive  about  such  treat- 
ment in  1937. 

Like  other  stores  of  the  day,  the  CarUsle 
store  offered  home  deUvery.  Orders  for 
pickup  or  deUvery  were  taken  by  phone  or 
in  person.  DeUveries  were  made  on  post, 
with  a Umit  of  twelve  items  on  each  order. 
A special  section  in  the  store  was  used 
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Portrait  of  a Self-Service  Store:  Cdrlisl6  Barracks 


CARLISLE  BARRACKS,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  histori- 
cal of  all  American  military  installations,  was  established  in  1757. 
A Confederate  army  corps  commanded  by  Gen.  Richard  EweD 
moved  through  Carlisle  in  1 863  before  marching  to  Getp'sburg.  The 
Indian  school  attended  by  one  of  the  greatest  athletes  of  all  time.  Native 
American  Jim  Thorpe,  was  located  here.  Today,  Carlisle  Barracks  is  the 
home  of  the  Army  War  College. 

Carlisle  also  has  an  interesting  place  in  commissary  history.  Like  other 
! Eastern  army  posts,  Carlisle  established  a sales  commissary  shordy  after 
the  Civil  War.  By  1 937  it  had  a sales  store  that  was  the  latest  w'ord  in  cus- 
tomer service.  Although  customers  still  required  assistance  to  procure 


items  such  as  tobacco,  candy,  and  toiletries,  which  were  kept  behind 
locked  doors,  it  was  largely  a self-service  operation.  Patrons  used  hand- 
held baskets  that  they  placed  on  a continuous  counter  running  around 
the  entire  store,  ending  at  the  checkout  counter.  Based  upon  the  method 
used  to  move  trays  in  cafeterias,  it  was  similar  to  the  slide  arrangement 
being  used  concurrendy  at  West  Point  (see  photo  on  page  152). 

Considered  a small  commissary,  it  had  about  550  customer  charge 
accounts,  and  $13,000  or  less  in  monthly  sales.  Like  so  many  other  com- 
missaries at  the  rime,  the  store  was  built  inside  a conv'erted  warehouse.  It 
was  open  four  hours  per  day,  from  8 a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Two  men  conducted  the  business  inside  the  store  itself  (bottom 
photo).  One  ran  the  stores  control  machine,  a 
combinadon  cash  register  and  mechanized  inven- 
tory keeper;  “stores”  referred  not  to  the  commis- 
sary, but  to  the  items  stocked  and  sold.  The  sec- 
ond man  assisted  customers  and,  when  someone 
checked  out,  he  called  out  the  price  of  each  item 
to  the  clerk  working  the  machine.  One  stockroom 
clerk  (left  photo)  replenished  the  shelves,  a job 
that  was  comparatively  easy,  as  both  the  store 
and  its  stock  list  were  small.  There  were  three 
accounting  clerks,  one  of  whom  took  telephone 
orders.  A driver  from  the  motor  transport  sec- 
tion made  deliveries,  and  a noncommissioned 
sales  officer  supervised  the  entire  operation. 
Photos:  Quartermaster  Rerieir 
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twenty-first  century.  Quartermaster  Review 


1937:  CARLISLE  BARRACKS. 

The  shelves  fit  between  the  wooden  supports  of  this 
old  warehouse  and  were  Well-stocked,  except  for 
bread.  The  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  commis- 
sary sold  far  fewer  goods  than  what  is  available  in  the 


specifically  for  the  filling  of  delivery  orders, 
which  was  done  after  the  store  closed  at 
noon.  The  store  had  aU  afternoon  to  get 
the  orders  filled  and  delivered. 

The  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  commissary  in 
1938  was  another  self-service  store.  As  at 
Carlisle  Barracks,  this  store  had  a single 
checkout  station,  and  featured  wooden 
counters  and  railings  and  two  screen 
doors — one  for  entry,  one  for  exiting. 
Brand-name  products  on  the  shelves  in 
1 938,  and  still  familiar  today,  included  Argo 
corn  starch.  Arm  & Hammer  baking  soda, 
Campbell’s  soup,  Camay  and  Ivory  soaps, 
Ivraft  and  Lea  & Perrin’s  steak  sauces,  and 
Domino  and  Jack  Frost  sugar. 

The  1938  commissary  at  West  Point, 
New  York,  had  two  aisles  and  a meat  mar- 
ket, the  latter  a feature  that  not  all  commis- 
saries shared.  One  cashier  and  a delivery 
section  provided  service.  The  store  seems 
to  have  lacked  a produce  department.  Its 
average  monthly  business  was  $36,000, 
much  of  which  was  due  to  telephone 
orders.  The  store  was  too  small  for  heavy 
traffic,  but  it  carried  626  charge  accounts 
and  filled  several  telephone  orders  on  each 
account  every  month. 

Like  the  Carlisle  store.  West  Point  also 
used  a counter  or  slide  on  which  patrons 
would  place  their  handbaskets  as  they 
moved  around  the  store.  Two  aisles  were 
created  by  placing  the  slide  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  store.  The  store  occupied  a 
unique  location  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
utilities  building.  This  was  actually  the  main 
floor,  because  the  building  was  located 
against  a hill,  and  the  fourth  floor  was  at 
ground  level  on  the  hilltop. 

Despite  improving  commissary  condi- 
tions, some  old  restrictions  remained.  In 
some  places,  sales  were  limited  to  thirteen 
items  because  there  were  exactly  thirteen 
lines  on  a sales  ticket.  In  many  stores,  self- 
service  was  still  only  a dream.  A clerk  took 
the  customer’s  list,  slung  a wire  basket  over 
his  arm,  and  retrieved  the  items. 

By  the  mid- 1930s,  there  were  137  Army 
commissaries  worldwide,  113  of  them  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  all  different, 
but  they  were  all  about  to  start  undergoing 
changes  that  would  bring  them  into  the  era 
of  the  modern  supermarket. 


SPOUSES  AND  OTHERS  ADMIHED 

Admission  of  spouses  into  the  stores, 
though  a common  practice,  seems  to  have 
been  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 
installation  until  midway  through  World 
War  II,  when  they  were  granted  universal 
access. 

Spouses  were  the  most  recent  group  to 
get  official  shopping  privileges,  as  the  cus- 
tomer list  had  slowly  been  expanding  for 
years.  In  1920,  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  officers  of  the 


Public  Health  Service,  were  permitted  to 
purchase  food  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  at  the  same  prices  charged  to 
men  of  those  services.  The  same  year,  hon- 
orably discharged  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  who 
were  receiving  medical  treatment  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  were  allowed  to  pur- 
chase subsistence  store  articles  while 
undergoing  that  treatment. 

Sometimes  the  regulations  helped,  and 
sometimes  they  hindered.  For  example,  in 
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1923,  commissary  privileges  were  granted 
to  Arno  B.  Cammerer,  acting  director  of 
the  Park  Service  at  Mclstinley  Park,  Alaska. 
The  Army  Regulations  of  1913  and  a con- 
gressional act  of  March  3,  1911,  had 
expanded  the  customer  List  in  locales  where 
there  were  no  other  sources  of  supply. 

In  1934,  however,  Augustus  H.  Kings- 
bury Jr.,  the  postmaster  at  Haines,  Alaska, 
was  not  as  fortunate.  Kingsbury,  who  pro- 
vided mail  services  to  Chilkoot  Barracks, 
applied  for  commissary  shopping  privi- 


leges for  himself  and  his  family.  He  cited 
the  cost  of  living  and  his  low  salary  as  rea- 
sons for  making  the  application.  The  law  of 
1911  had  authorized  the  granting  of  such 
privileges,  and  W.  R.  Gibson,  assistant 
quartermaster  general,  received  Kings- 
bury’s application  favorably.  But  Secretary 
of  War  George  Dern  denied  the  request. 
Dern  stated,  “Limited  Army  facilities  and 
the  attitude  of  local  merchants  have  made 
it  necessary  to  limit  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  [to  grant  shopping  privileges]  to 


those  cases  where  the  employee  was  so  sit- 
uated that  Army  commissaries  were  the 
only  practical  source  of  supply.”  Dern  said 
this  didn’t  apply  to  the  area  near  Haines. 

It’s  apparent  that  political  pressures 
brought  by  local  merchants  were  being  felt 
at  the  War  Department.  Similar  issues  were 
raised  all  over  the  country,  notably  by  mer- 
chants in  the  vicinity  of  Dahlgren,  Virginia, 
in  1927  (as  previously  mentioned  on  page  135), 
and  by  an  association  of  grocers  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  1943. 
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BASKET  COUNTER.’ 

At  West  Point,  New  York,  in  1938,  the  commissary 
contained  a counter  (sometimes  also  called  a 
“slide”)  on  which  patrons  would  place  their  hand- 
baskets  as  they  moved  around  the  store.  A basket 
is  visible  on  the  left  side,  halfway  down  the  aisle. 
The  counter  in  this  photograph  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  creating  two  aisles  (see  floor 
plan  on  page  152).  The  product  shelving  resembles 
bookcases. 

Quartermaster  Review 


Still,  commissary  shoppers  were  becom- 
ing a more  varied,  interesting  group  all  the 
time.  In  May  1926,  Congress  allowed  the 
Lighthouse  Service — including  officers 
and  crews  of  vessels.  Light  keepers  and 
depot  keepers — to  purchase  from  the  com- 
missaries at  the  same  prices  charged  to  mil- 
itary officers  and  enlisted  men.  In  1937, 
these  privileges  were  extended  to  widows 
of  Navy',  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
personnel;  and  to  U.S.  Foreign  Service  civil- 
ians at  naval  stations  outside  the  United 
States  and  Alaska.  These  privileges  were 
not  yet  extended  to  the  widows  of  Army 
personnel. 

In  1941,  an  executive  order  directed  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  enforce  laws 
governing  Army  and  Army  Air  Corps  “dis- 
abled, non-Regular  officers.”  Since  these 
officers  were  kept  off  the  list  of  Army 
retirees  and  were  no  longer  active  duty, 
they  and  their  widows  were  denied  com- 
missary privileges.  The  Navy'  and  Marines, 
however,  granted  those  privileges  to  their 
disabled  officers  and  their  wives.  This 
inequity  would  not  be  addressed  until  1949. 

Spouses  of  active-duty  military  had  been 
shopping  at  various  locations  for  a long 
time,  but  it  wasn’t  until  1943  that,  for  the 
first  time,  all  wives  of  combat  troops 
received  permission  to  shop  in  aU  commis- 
saries— a privilege  that  was  soon  extended 
to  wives  of  all  soldiers.  The  commissary 
benefit  was  also  extended  to  the  husbands 


DURING  World  War  II,  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  helped 
supply  each  of  the  services 
with  items  common  to  all. 
While  the  Army  Air  Corps  and 
Navy  maintained  their  own 
requisitioning  channels  and 
depot  systems,  they  received 
their  supply  of  common  items 
from  Army  sources  within  the 
theater  of  operations. 

Photo:  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Web  site 


of  female  military  members.  Given  the 
machismo  orientation  of  the  times,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  how 
many  male  spouses  actually  used  their 
privileges. 

COMMISSARIES 
DURING  WORLD  WAR  II 

In  the  months  before  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II,  the  Army  developed 
the  “master  menu,”  prepared  for  the  feed- 


ing of  soldiers  who  were  not  actually  in 
combat.  It  also  began  establishing  market 
centers,  which  used  commercial  methods 
of  purchasing  large  quantities  by  negotia- 
tion. This  system  gave  aU  posts,  camps,  and 
stations  access  to  all  the  nation’s  markets  to 
purchase  goods  used  in  mess  halls  and  sold 
in  commissary  stores.  The  program  began 
operating  in  May  1941,  and  by  the  time 
Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked  in  December, 
there  were  nearly  thirty  market  centers 
either  planned  or  already  in  operation. 

In  1941,  as  it  became  apparent  that  the 
United  States  would  probably  enter  the 
war,  a great  many  bases  with  aU  their  facili- 
ties had  to  be  expanded  or  hurriedly  con- 
structed to  meet  the  needs  of  a huge  mili- 
tary force.  Everything  had  a sort  of  frantic, 
catch-as-catch-can  feel  to  it,  especially  in 
the  war’s  early  days  when  people  were  stiU 
trying  to  figure  out  what  methods  worked 
on  a large  scale  and  what  didn’t.  Many 
makeshift  measures  were  taken,  especially 
when  it  came  to  basic  needs  like  the  com- 
missary. Sometimes  there  was  a separate 
commissary,  and  sometimes  not.  At  some 
posts,  the  same  building  that  housed  the 
PX  included  either  a large  exchange  gro- 
cery section  or  a commissary. 

In  1941,  the  Army  established  the  Army 
Exchange  Service.  It  was  a separate  agency 
of  the  War  Department’s  Morale  Branch 
and  would  run  post  exchanges  worldwide. 
Such  an  agency  would  provide  standardiza- 


I 
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tion  and  better  service.  Standardizadon  was 
a concept  the  commissaries  would  only 
adopt  years  later.  In  the  meantime,  each 
camp,  base,  stadon,  and  post  ran  its  own 
commissary  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  local  commander. 

During  the  war,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  helped  supply  each  of  the  services 
with  items  common  to  aU.  While  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  Navy'  maintained  their  own 
requisitioning  channels  and  depot  systems, 
they  received  their  supply  of  common 
items  from  Army  sources  within  the  the- 
ater of  operadons. 

All  Army  supplies  were  classified  in  one 
of  several  groups.  Class  I supplies  were 
ardcles  supplied  automadcally  without  req- 
uisidon  at  the  troop  level,  since  in  theory 


they  were  consumed  daily  and  universally  at 
a steady  rate.  Ivnown  collectively  as  “sub- 
sistence,” Class  I supplies  at  that  time 
included  forage  for  horses  as  well  as  food 
for  humans.  The  unit  of  measurement  was 
the  ration,  defined  as  the  allowance  of  food 
per  day  for  one  man  or  one  animal. 

Wardme  rationing  hit  the  civilian  sector 
in  1943  {see  examples  on  page  158).  Items 
that  were  of  particular  value  to  the  armed 
forces  were  butter,  cheese,  meat,  flour,  fish, 
canned  goods,  sugar,  and  coffee.  Radoning 
enabled  these  goods  to  be  provided  to 
America’s  troops  and  AlUes.  None  of  the 
rationed  goods  went  to  the  commissaries; 
in  fact,  commissary  patrons  were  hit  with 
the  same  restricdons  on  purchases  as  their 
civilian  counterparts.  The  upside  to  this 


was  that  the  radons  really  showed  remark- 
able improvement.  During  the  course  of 
the  war,  twenty'-three  radons  and  ration 
supplements  were  developed  for  use  by 
U.S.  forces,  though  not  all  were  actually  put 
into  use. 

Today',  less  is  known  about  the  overseas 
commissary  stores  of  World  W'ar  II  than  is 
known  about  the  stores  of  Wbrld  War  I. 
World  W’ar  II  commissaries  existed  in 
England,  and  makeshift  facilities  were  set 
up  in  mainland  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
the  Pacific  Islands.  To  what  extent  these 
overseas  stores  were  merged  with  exchange 
operadons  is  currently  impossible  to  say'. 
Most  were  seat-of-the-pants  operations,  us- 
ing whatever  buildings  or  tents  that  were 
available,  or  whatever  materials  could  be 


Virginia.  The  care 
.ttfe  Marines  devoted  to  their  commissaries  is 
;^evident  in  this  brightly  lit,  v^ll-ventilated 
' facility.  The  store  was  partially  self-service, 
.with  fresh  vegetables  on  the  left  accessible 
to  the  customers.  Baked  goods  in  cases  on 
the  right,  and  canned  goods  on  high  shelves, 
could  only  be  accessed  by  the  clerks. 

USMC  Historical  Center 


The  cashier  in  the  photo  above,  taken  in  1943  at 

Brooks  Field,  Texas,  is  Mary  Murphy.  Fort)'-five  years  after  the 
photo  was  taken,  Murphy  had  the  honor  of  cutting  the  ribbon 
at  the  grand  opening  of  a new  store  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Later, 
she  reminisced  about  her  experiences  in  the  World  War  Il-era  store. 

The  first  commissary  Murphy  recollected  at  Brooks  did  not  feature 
self-service.  Instead,  the  customer  made  a grocery  list  and  gave  it  to  an 
airman  at  the  front  of  a warehouse.  Murphy  remembered,  “The  airman 
disappeared  into  the  bowels  of  the  warehouse  and  returned  with  our 
groceries  and  a bill.”  Later,  with  the  opening  of  the  commissary  in 
which  she  cashiered,  shopping  became  self-service.  Since  the  checkout 
counter  was  high  off  the  floor,  “an  airman  usually  helped  the  ladies 
place  their  basket  on  the  counter.”  The  airman  emptied  each  basket  and 
called  out  the  prices  for  Murphy  to  ring  up. 

Although  Murphy’s  store  was  much  smaller  than  most  modern  com- 
missaries, her  job  was  more  difficult  than  those  of  commissary  cashiers 
today.  She  was  the  store’s  only  cashier  in  1943,  and  had  to  be  there 
every  day.  It  wasn’t  a comfortable  place  to  work  or  shop;  the  lighting 
was  poor,  and  air  conditioning  was  unavailable.  During  the  summer,  the 
only  ventilation  was  prcrdded  by  one  door  and  one  unblocked  window. 
There  was  a fan,  but  it  was  seldom  used  because  of  wartime  electricity 
conservation. 

There  was  no  lunch  break.  Murphy  worked  from  the  moment  she 
opened  the  register  until  the  store  closed,  taking  a break  only  if  there 
was  a lull.  She  spent  35  of  40  hours  per  week  at  her  register,  usually 
standing  the  whole  time.  The  other  five  hours  were  spent  doing  the 
accounting  and  clerical  work  at  the  end  of  each  day,  after  the  store 
closed.  She  turned  the  day’s  receipts  over  to  the  finance  officer,  and 
“There  was  no  margin  for  error.”  Ration  stamps  and  paperwork  com- 
plicated the  accounting.  “We  had  to  account  for  ration  stamps  as  care- 
fully as  we  did  the  money  ....  If  we  were  just  a few  pennies  over  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  that  amount  had  to  be  turned  in  to  the  finance  officer 


with  thirteen  carbon  copies  of  the  transaction;  if  the  total  was  short, 
tlie  cashier  had  to  pay  the  shortage.  That  also  required  thirteen  copies.” 
(\ears  later,  Murphy  didn’t  recall  if  there  really  had  been  thirteen 
copies,  but  “so  many  had  to  be  made  we  always  just  said,  ‘thirteen 
copies.’  ”) 

She  recalled  that  the  sales  stock  was  “vastly  different  from  the  won- 
derful variety  we  have  today.”  It  was  “limited  to  bare  necessities — tissue 
items  and  the  staples,”  which  included  bread,  potatoes,  onions,  fresh 
eggs,  issue  butter,  cereals,  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats.  The 
meats  were  cured  and  included  whole  hams  and  slabs  of  bacon.  Cheese 
was  cut  from  a big  cheese  wheel.  There  were  also  soaps,  cleaning  prod- 
ucts, and  cigarettes,  but  there  were  no  frozen  foods,  soft  drinks,  fresh 
vegetables,  pet  foods,  or  milk.  Since  the  store  had  limited  stock,  cus- 
tomers living  on  post  received  extra  wartime  gasoline  rationing 
coupons,  enabling  them  to  drive  into  town  once  per  week  to  buy  addi- 
tional groceries. 

The  commissary  was  within  walking  distance  of  base  housing,  so 
there  was  no  carryout  or  home  delivery  as  provided  by  some  of  the 
larger  stores.  Since  the  commissary  did  not  carry  milk,  a local  civilian 
grocer  was  permitted  to  make  milk  delivery  to  homes  on  base.  The 
milkman  made  daily  deliveries  to  fifteen  sets  of  quarters.  A measure  of 
how  times  have  changed  is  that  these  customers  never  locked  their 
doors,  and  the  milkman  was  expected  to  enter  each  home  and  place  tlie 
milk  right  in  the  refrigerator.  The  days  of  such  trust  are  long  gone. 

AH  customers  needed  a commissary  card.  The  cards  were  issued  to 
active  duty  personnel  and  their  spouses.  There  was  no  single  card  to 
cover  all  their  needs,  so  newly  arrived  personnel  had  to  acquire  separate 
cards  for  the  commissary,  exchange,  clinic,  and  other  services. 

Eventually,  Murphy  had  to  quit  her  job  because  she  couldn’t  find 
adequate  day  care  for  her  daughter.  Murphy  and  her  husband,  Paul, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Brooks  during  the  war,  retired  in  San 
Antonio  in  1975.  She  continued  to  shop  at  the  stores  at  Brooks,  includ- 
ing the  one  for  which  she  cut  the  ribbon,  until  it  closed  in  2001. 


Life  at  a WARTIME  Store 
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1941:  MOBILE  COMMISSARY.  This  2 1/2-ton  truck 

was  constructed  at  the  Quartermaster  Motor  Repair  Depot,  Holabird, 
(later,  Fort  Holabird),  near  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Here,  it  is  shown  in  use 
at  Camp  Lee  (later  Fort  Lee),  Virginia.  The  mobile  commissary  carried 
four  clerks  and  a driver.  The  Quartermaster  Review  said,  “In  the  theater 
of  operations  the  mobile  commissary  can  be  moved,  at  night,  near  the 
front  lines  to  dispense  cigarettes  and  a host  of  other  necessary  items  to 
the  troops  on  our  first  line  of  defense."  The  Quartermaster  Review 


found  to  build  a temporary 
commissary  structure.  These 
stores’  records  are  scattered 
among  the  files  of  hundreds 
of  different  units. 

Fortunately,  more  is  known 
about  wartime  stores  in  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  territo- 
ries. When  the  war  began,  com- 
missary facilities’  amenities 
were  at  a minimum.  There  was 
no  “typical”  commissary.  Most 
were  probably  much  Like  the 
facilities  at  West  Point,  Fort 
Monroe,  Naval  Station  San 
Diego,  and  Carlisle  Barracks. 

At  that  time  old  cavalry  sta- 
bles and  riding  halls  may  have 
been  the  most  commonly  used 
structures  in  which  to  place 
commissaries.  The  Army  was 
still  phasing  out  the  horse  caval- 
ry, and  those  buildings  were 
becoming  available  for  other 
uses.  Warehouses  were  also 
often  converted,  as  were  old  hangars  that 
were  now  too  small  for  the  newer  genera- 
tion of  aircraft.  The  floor  plans  and  overall 
design  of  the  stores  were  as  different  from 
each  other  as  can  be  imagined. 

WARTIME  STORES 

In  1942  there  was  a combined  post 
exchange  and  grocery  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia.  It  was  an  old  warehouse  that 
had  been  converted  for  retail  use  and 
operated  on  a cash-and-carry  basis.  It 
was  bare-boned  and  utilitarian,  with 
exposed  beam  rafters  and  rows  of  single- 
bulb ceiling  lights.  The  only  thing  obvi- 
ously state  of  the  art  about  the  place  was 
its  folding  basket  carriers. 

Combined  stores  were  fairly  common 
during  the  war.  Cases  of  beer,  prominent  in 
the  photo  on  page  146,  show  that  either  the 
commissary  regulations  were  being  pretty 
liberally  interpreted,  or  the  establishment 
was  actually  an  exchange.  A similar  building 
at  Camp  Normoyle,  adjoining  Kelly  Field 
in  Texas,  was  clearly  marked  “Commis- 
sary.” There  was  no  confusion  as  to  what 
sort  of  establishment  it  was. 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  held  a grand  open- 


ing of  a building  the  post  specifically  called 
“the  new  commissary”  in  January  1943. 
Plans  and  photos  show  that  it  was  built 
inside  an  existing  hay  barn.  The  store  had 
been  the  brainchild  of  Col.  Max  W.  Sullivan, 
the  post  commander,  who  presided  over  the 
opening  ceremonies.  One  of  the  honored 
guests  was  Katherine  Tupper  Marshall,  wife 
of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  the  famous 
wartime  chief  of  staff. 

Like  the  Fort  Benning  store,  the  Fort 
Myer  commissary  had  folding  basket  carri- 
ers like  those  invented  by  Sylvan  Goldman 
in  1937.  The  store  also  had  a large  produce 
section,  tile  floors,  endcaps  (product  dis- 
plays at  the  end  of  each  row  of  shelving), 
and  numerous  brand-name  products  famil- 
iar to  shoppers  today.  There  was  even  a 
snack  counter,  a feature  that  was  common 
in  commissaries  of  the  era.  Identification 
cards  were  checked  at  the  entrance.  This 
store  was  destined  to  stay  in  business  until 
DeCA  replaced  it  in  1994. 

At  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina,  a 
new  commissary  measured  20  feet  by 
162  feet  and  contained  3,924  square  feet 
of  sales  area.  Like  the  store  at  Brooks 
Field,  it  was  cooled  by  a single  ceiling 


fan;  unlike  Brooks,  it  had  no 
heat. 

Meanwhile,  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  was  operating  a 
store  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton. Monthly  sales  of  gro- 
ceries averaged  about  $88,000. 
Remarkably,  the  store  carried 
approximately  thirty-five  hun- 
dred customer  accounts. 

At  Camp  Machall,  near 
Hoffman,  North  Carolina, 
shopping  facilities  and  living 
quarters  were  limited,  so  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  were 
authorized  to  live  off  post.  The 
camp  public  information  office 
said  the  Army  actually  tried  to 
avoid  “an  extreme  demand  on 
civilian  enterprise”  wherever 
large  numbers  of  troops  were 
quartered,  and  the  civilian 
stores  supposedly  appreciated 
it.  If  that  statement  is  true,  it 
would  be  the  first  time  on 
record  that  civilian  merchants  would  have 
endorsed  commissaries  in  such  a way.  Even 
in  small  towns,  it’s  unlikely  that  any  civilian 
enterprise  would  object  to  having  more 
business;  it’s  more  likely  that  businesses 
would  take  advantage  of  the  chance  to 
expand. 

NAVY  ACTIVITIES 

In  1942,  the  supply  officer  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  made  a study  of  the  problems  of 
funding  and  the  duplication  of  efforts  by 
the  ships’  stores  and  the  ships’  service 
stores  afloat.  The  officer  then  proposed  a 
plan  for  merging  the  two  types  of  stores 
afloat  under  the  official  control  of  the 
Navy’s  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
and  listed  the  advantages  of  having  one 
official  service  store.  Consolidation  experi- 
ments began  in  1943  when  the  newly  com- 
missioned cruiser  USS  Boston,  CA69, 
became  the  trial  ship  for  the  merger  of  the 
ships’  stores  afloat.  The  recommendations 
that  came  out  of  those  experiments  even- 
tually went  into  effect  in  October  1 944. 

The  merger  had  long-range  effects  on 
the  course  that  ships’  stores.  Navy  ex- 
changes, and  Navy  commissaries  would 
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1942:  FORT  BENNING,  Georgia.  The  post  exchange-grocery  at  this  post  (exterior  shown  beiow)  was  an  old  warehouse  with  a newly  added 
entrance  and  exit.  Inside  (top  photo),  note  the  beer  (center)  and  the  folded  basket  carriers  against  the  third  post  from  the  right,  dbca  historical  fue 


take  following  the  war.  In  1944,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  in  anticipation 
of  its  increasing  responsibility,  established 
a ships’  division  to  supervise  the  stores  and 
to  formulate  operational  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. The  Nav)"  made  the  merged  ship’s 
store  afloat  operations  mandatory  on  ves- 
sels having  supply  officers  and  permissive 
at  aU  other  Navy'  locations.  Navy'  regula- 
tions of  1944  made  each  ship’s  service 
store  an  autonomous  operation,  leaving  it 
up  to  the  commanding  officer  to  assure  his 


store  was  being  operat- 
ed in  accordance  with 
sound  business  prac- 
tices. Lacking  central 
guidance,  the  stores 
operated  with  a variety 
of  merchandising  prac- 
tices and  other  proce- 
dures. This  state  of 
affairs  was  not  unusual  as  it  was  pretty 
much  the  way  the  Army  had  always  run  its 
commissaries.  The  postwar  world  would 
require  something  better. 

WAR’S  END 

In  the  last  years  of  the  war,  the  Army  took 
steps  that  would  profoundly  influence  its 
commissary  and  subsistence  operations  in 
the  future.  The  Army’s  Subsistence  Re- 
search Laboratory  was  reorganized  and 
renamed  the  Subsistence  Research  and 


Development  Laboratory.  The  Quarter- 
master Subsistence  School,  which  would 
have  direct  connections  with  the  commis- 
saries in  the  years  to  come,  reopened  in 
Chicago.  Probably  the  most  immediate, 
noticeable  event  was  seen  at  store  level, 
because  in  1945,  perishable  goods  were 
officially  placed  on  the  commissary  stock 
list  for  the  first  time.  Many  stores  had  car- 
ried them  before,  and  many  posts  had 
grown  their  own  vegetables.  Since  perish- 
ables were  officially  sanctioned,  not  only 
would  every  store  try  to  procure  them,  but 
the  Army  would  make  special,  official 
efforts  to  get  them  to  every  store  that 
ordered  them. 

Commissaries  had  come  a long  way 
from  the  days  when  locusts  devoured 
Libbie  Custer’s  garden.  Now,  as  the  Cold 
War  began,  the  commissary  benefit  was 
about  to  get  even  better. 


1943:  ID  CARD  CHECK.  A member  of  the  WAAC  (Women’s  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,  later  known  as  the  Women’s  Army  Corps)  enters  the  Fort  Myer, 
Virginia,  commissary  after  having  her  iD  card  checked.  The  man  in  uniform  is 
probably  the  commissary  officer.  Most  of  the  products  displayed  in  the  back- 
ground are  still  familiar  today.  A decade  iater,  the  packaging  would  become 
more  attractive  thanks  to  product  proliferation  and  competition  that  necessitat- 
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1925:  NAVY  CANTEEN.  This  photograph,  taken  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  shows  the  usual  items  kept  near  checkouts:  ciga- 
rettes, candies,  and  chewing  gum.  The  cooperator,  Army  Times  Publications 


1920 


1920 


1920 

ARTICLE  868  of  Navy  regulations  abolished 
“bumboating,”  but  the  practice  unofficially  con- 
tinued due  to  the  limited  stock  selection  available  in 
ships’  stores.  A new  cooperative,  canteen-style  o- 
peration  began  to  appear:  the  ships’  service  stores. 
Navy  regulations  sanctioned  them  in  1923.  (NRS 
Nem  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  4;  Navj  Commissary 
Program,  p.  2;  NEXCOM,  SO  Years,  p.  2) 

Food  Marketing:  John  and  Paul  Cistrino  estab- 
lished the  Upham’s  Corner  Market  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  the  self-proclaimed  “Biggest 
Little  Store  in  the  World.”  It  had  many  of  the 
earmarks  of  the  modern  supermarket.  (William  H. 
MarneU,  Once  Upon  A Store:  A Biography  of  the 
World’s  First  Supermarket,  pp.  11-40) 


1920  - 1940 


IN  THE  PERIOD  between  World  Wars  I and  II, 
each  installation  ordered  its  own  food.  Perishables 
were  obtained  from  local  sources,  while  nonperish- 
ables were  bought  by  depots  for  direct  delivery. 
The  Army  prescribed  the  use  of  a garrison  ration 


MARCH  6, 1920 


MARCH  23, 1920 


JUNE  5, 1920 


in  peacetime.  This  ration  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
components,  the  quality  of  which  was  prescribed 
by  federal  specifications.  (Risch,^M  Corps,  p.  174) 

COAST  GUARD  personnel  and  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  were  permitted  to  purchase 
food  from  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  com- 
missaries at  the  same  prices  charged  to  men  of 
those  services.  (U.S.  Congress,  Act  of  6 Mar  1920, 
41  Stat.  506  and  507,  USC  14:31  and  42:32,  Section 
1;  2002  Military  Law  1929;  Porter  and  Wilson, 
“Guide,”  Part  II,  p.  47) 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  Quartermaster 
Association.  This  became  the  Defense  Supply 
Association  (DSA)  in  1961,  and  the  American 
Logistics  Association  (ALA)  in  1972.  (Military 
Market,  Aug  1972,  p.  9;  Exchange  & Commissary 
Nem,  Oct  1995,  p.  13) 

HONORABLY  discharged  servicemen  who  were 
receiving  medical  treatment  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  were  allowed  to  buy  subsistence 
store  articles.  (U.S.  Congress,  Act  of  5 Jun  1920,  41 


CHAPT] 


I 

AUTUMN  1920 


1921 


1922 


1 1922 

I 


MARCH  20, 1922 


Stat.  976,  U.S.C.  10:1235;  1985  Mil.  Law  1929; 
Porter  and  Wilson,  “Guide,”  Part  II,  p.  47) 

QUARTERMASTER  Subsistence  School  begun 
in  Chicago.  (Cassidy,  Products  for  the  Army,  p.  2) 

1921 

Food  Marketing:  Product  symbol  Betty 
Crocker  made  her  first  appearance.  Food 
Product:  Peter  Paul  Halijian  invented  the 
Mounds  bar.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  30) 

1922 

Food  Marketing:  Founding  of  Progressive  Grocer 
Magasfne. 

PUBLICATION  of  War  Department  Circular 
No.  75,  which  showed  twice  the  items  authorized 
for  sale  as  had  War  Department  Bulletin  No.  12  in 
1914.  (Lt.  L.C.  Webster,  “Today  and  Yesterday,” 
Quartermaster  Revteiu,  Sept  - Oct  1 925,  p.  30) 

Miiitary  Technology:  The  Navy’s  first  aircraft 
carrier,  USS  Langley,  was  constructed  from  a 
modified  collier. 


1923 


FEBRUARY  1924 


JUNE  30, 1922 


AN  ARMY  appropriations  act  established  the 
right  of  the  War  Department  to  regulate  the  oper- 
ation of  sales  commissaries.  Later  acts  which 
annually  reestablished  this  power:  Army  Appro- 
priation Acts  of  2 Mar  1923;  7 Jun  1924;  12  Feb 
1925;  and  15  Apr  1926.  (69th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  H.R.,  Report  No.  1737) 


1925 


1925 
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more  than  thirty-one  hours  per  week.  Inventory 
was  taken  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

At  this  time  the  surcharge  varied  by  locality. 
(1922  Price  List,  Fort  Monroe) 

1923 

SHIPS’  SERVICE  stores  were  given  official 
sanction  by  Navy  regulations  (Articles  1442  and 
1443).  Commanding  officers  supervised  the  stores 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  (later  redesignated  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel).  The  stores  were  to  be  run  with 
non-appropriated  funds,  and  were  to  use  their 
profits  for  welfare  and  recreation  of  naval  per- 
sonnel. (Hearings,  Report  of  Investigation,  1949, 
No.  115,  p.  3983) 

Unfortunately,  this  created  a duplication  of 
effort  between  ships’  stores  and  ships’  service 
stores,  which  continued  until  1943.  (Navy 
Commissary  Program,  2;  MRS  Nem  Digest,  Apr 
1976,  p.  4) 


1924 

THE  NAVY  ISSUED  a directive  to  end  once 
and  for  aU  sailors’  patronage  of  bumboats. 
{MRS  Nem  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  4) 

1925 

Food  Marketing:  Establishment  of  the  first 
fast-food  franchise,  A & W Root  Beer. 

Food  Technology:  Clarence  Birdseye  invented 
a way  to  quick-freeze  food.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  30) 


JULY  1, 1922 


AS  OF  THIS  DATE,  legislation  enabled  com- 
missary sales  store  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the 
patrons  through  the  institution  of  an  overhead 
charge.  Civilian  salaries  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
surcharge,  as  they  were  included  in  the  overhead 
of  the  store.  In  later  years,  tax  dollars  paid  these 
salaries.  (Webster,  “Today  and  Yesterday,”  p.  31) 


NOVEMBER  1922 


A PRICE  LIST  published  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  subsistence  sales  store  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia,  showed  619  different  line  items,  plus  sea- 
sonal fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  store  carried  accounts  for  regular  cus- 
tomers. Payments  could  be  made  once  a month,  as 
per  Army  Regulation,  Paragraph  1 240.  Daily  deliv- 
eries were  made  to  customers’  homes. 

Customers  could  place  only  one  telephone 
order  per  day.  AU  phone  orders  had  to  be  placed 
prior  to  2 p.m.  The  store  was  open  for  slightly 


JUNE  15, 1925 


AN  ORDER  aUowing  post  exchanges  to  coUect 


1923:  NEWPORT,  Rhode  Island.  Meats  and  pastries  were 
the  main  products  displayed  here.  Baskets  of  fruit  are  in  the  back- 
ground. U.S.  Navy  Historical  Center 


OCTOBER  1925 


debt  directly  from  soldiers’  pay,  in  effect  since 
1910,  was  rescinded.  This  was  similar  to  the  way  in 
which  suders  had  collected  money  soldiers  owed 
them.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  134) 

AT  THIS  TIME,  the  typical  Army  sales  stores 
were  open  Monday  through  Friday,  from  about 
7:30  to  11:30  a.m.,  and  from  1 to  3 p.m.  They  were 
closed  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  inventory  days. 
Charge  accounts  could  be  held  by  officers  and 
married  enlisted  men.  Telephone  orders  were 
offered,  but  limited. 

Writing  in  The  Quartermaster  Review,  Lt.  L.  C. 
Webster  of  the  Quartermaster  Reserve  said: 

“...  Patrons  are  not  cognizant  of  the  amount 
of  work  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
store  ...  Certain  of  the  services  rendered  which 
are  unknown  to  the  patron,  but  which  the  opera- 
tion of  the  store  make  imperative,  for  instance, 
are,  the  bookkeeping  in  connection  with  charge 
accounts.  [In  a particular  sales  store]  there  are 
nearly  300  charge  accounts  each  month,  each 
account  averaging  42  charge  sales  slips  per 
month,  each  day  every  charge  and  cash  sale  slip 
written  that  day  must  be  audited  ...  each  and 
every  sale  must  be  written  up,  whether  it  be  a 5- 
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cent  loaf  of  bread  or  an  order  [listed]  on  three 
pages  ...”  (Webster,  “Today  and  Yesterday,” 
Quartermaster  Review,  Oct  1925,  pp.  30-33) 


Military  Politics:  Court-martial  of  Army  Gen. 
Billy  Mitchell. 


Food  Marketing:  Founding  of  Independent 
Grocers  Alliance  of  America  (IGA);  first 
Safeway  stores  opened. 


A LETTER  from  the  adjutant  general  to  all  corps 
commanders  and  the  commanding  general  of  the 
District  of  Washington  directed  that  by  this  date, 
issue  commissaries  would  maintain  the  sales  of 
ration  articles  and  nonperishables  as  dictated  by 
local  needs  and  quartermaster  sales  stores  (special- 
izing in  non-food  items)  be  closed. 

Post  exchanges  would  assume  the  services  ren- 
dered by  sales  stores.  Whenever  an  issue  commis- 
sary was  maintained,  there  would  also  be  a sales 
commissary  for  sale  of  ration  articles  and  nonper- 
ishable articles  authorized  by  the  War  Department. 


CONGRESS  delegated  to  the  secretary  of  war 


•«if^  < 


1920s:  FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  Texas.  This  commissary 

was  typicai  of  commissary  sales  stores  in  the  ’20s  and  ’30s.  it 
combined  issue  goods  with  retail  items.  In  the  1920s,  the  Army 
had  determined  that  wherever  there  were  troop  issue  facilities, 
there  would  also  be  commissaries. 

DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  of  Fort  Sam  Houston  Museum  ^ ^ 


chapt£, 

1 

authority  to  prescribe  the  Philippine  ration.  (Vice 
Admiral  George  C.  Dyer,  USN  (Ret),  Naval 
Lxtgistics,  1962,  p.  II-6;  10  USC  334) 

MAY  22, 1926 

CONGRESS  allowed  members  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service — officers  and  crews  of  vessels,  light  keep- 
ers and  depot  keepers — to  buy  goods  from  military 
commissaries  at  the  same  prices  charged  to  mem- 
bers of  the  military  services.  (U.S.  Congress,  Act  of 
22  May  1926,  Section  4,  44  Stat.  626;  USC  33:  754a; 
2003  IVIilitary  Law  1 929) 

JULY  2, 1926 

U.S.  Military  History:  Congress  established  the 

Army  Air  Corps. 

Q 

1927 

Food  Marketing:  Penn  Fruit  Co,  later  known 
as  Penn  Foods,  opened  its  first  store. 

MAY  20-21, 1927 

1927 

Military  Technology:  Completion  of  the 
Navy’s  first  true  aircraft  carriers,  USS 
Lexington  and  USS  Saratoga. 

SUMMER  1927 

1927 

THE  ARMY’S  daily  ration  was  improving.  It 
now  consisted  of  18  oz.  beef  (turkey  on  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas);  5 oz.  onion;  12  oz.  apple; 
1.75  oz.  butter;  .25  oz.  oleomargarine;  .57  oz. 
cheese;  .08  gills  pickle  and  cucumber;  .08  giUs 

OCTOBER  - 

vinegar;  2 oz.  canned  tomatoes;  3 oz.  cocoa;  .014 
oz.  cinnamon;  .08  oz.  baking  powder;  .014  oz.  fla- 
voring extract;  .04  oz.  black  pepper;  .5  oz.  jam;  .32 
oz.  lard;  .32  oz.  lard  substimte;  1.2  oz.  dry  beans; 
.02  oz.  evaporated  milk;  4 oz.  bacon;  2.9  oz.  dried 
peaches;  1.5  oz.  ground  coffee;  16  oz.  potatoes;  4 
oz.  sugar;  and  1 lb.  flour. 

DECEMBER  1927 

JAN.  10, 1927 

THE  HOUSE  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
recommended  passage  of  H.R.  15661,  “A  bill  to 
regulate  the  operation  of  sales  commissaries  and 
other  utilities  of  the  War  Department  selling  serv- 
ices or  supplies.”  The  intent  was  to  establish  com- 
missaries permanently,  eliminating  the  need  for 
annual  legislation  to  renew  them.  This  would 
make  them  less  vulnerable  to  budget  fluctuations 
and  constraints.  (69th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
H.R.,  Report  No.  1737) 

MAY  10, 1927 

SEVEN  CIVILIAN  store  owners  petitioned 
against  the  community  store  at  the  Naval  Surface 
Warfare  Center  at  Dahlgren,  Virginia,  saying  that 
the  base  store  was  unfairly  competing  with  them. 

Conducting  an  investigation,  the  chief  of  the 
Nav)'’s  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Adm.  C.  C.  Bloch, 

1929 
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found  that  the  store  did  not  normally  do  business 
with  civilians,  and  only  1 percent  of  its  monthly 
sales  went  to  local  civilians.  Such  sales  were  more  a 
matter  of  gcjod  public  relations  than  anything  else, 
since  these  customers  had  nowhere  else  to  shop. 

The  admiral  added  that  five  of  the  seven  civil- 
ian stores  had  not  even  been  established  before 
the  base  opened,  that  only  two  of  the  stores  w’ere 
near  the  base,  and  that  all  of  the  merchants  had 
benefited  from  the  base.  He  rejected  the  petition. 
(Source:  Dahlgren  papers,  especially  [with  attach- 
ments] Rear  Admiral  C.  C.  Bloch,  USN,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  to  Hon.  R.  Walton 
Moore,  House  of  Representatives,  undated.  Copy 
in  DeCA  historical  file) 

Technology:  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  flew  solo, 
nonstop,  from  New  York  to  Paris. 

Social  History  & Food  Product:  George 
Herman  “Babe”  Ruth  hit  sixty  home  runs  for  the 
New  York  Yankees.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
Baby  Ruth  candy  bar  was  not  named  for  him;  it 
had  been  named  decades  earlier  for  the  infant 
daughter  of  President  Grover  Cleveland,  by  can- 
dymaker  Otto  Schnering.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  30) 

THE  PRICE  LIST  from  the  US.  Nav)^  com- 
missary store  at  Naval  Station  San  Diego, 
California,  typified  differences  between  the  Navy 
and  Army  commissary  sales  stores,  as  well  as  the 
close — almost  symbiotic — relationship  between 
the  Navy^’s  exchanges  and  commissaries. 

The  San  Diego  store  sold  the  same  items  as 
Army  stores  of  this  era,  but  also  sold  beer,  lubri- 
cating oil,  auto  tires  and  tubes,  and  a large  assort- 
ment of  pens,  pencils,  smoking  pipes,  stationery, 
and  miscellaneous  goods.  The  price  list  also 
advertised  local  stores  that  would  give  discounts 
to  shoppers  if  they  presented  a commissary  per- 
mit card  or  an  ID  card  issued  by  the  commissary. 

The  San  Diego  store  carried  810  different  line 
items,  of  which  only  390  were  grocery  products. 

The  store  was  open  thirty-one  and  a half  hours 
per  week.  Orders  were  picked  up  until  5 p.m. 
Deliveries  cost  $1  per  month  and  could  be  made 
three  days  per  week.  Orders  could  be  phoned  in 
or  dropped  off  in  person.  (Price  List,  1 Oct  to  31 
Dec  1927,  U.S.  Navy  Commissary  Store,  San 
Diego,  Calif.) 


c 

Food  Marketing:  In  Paris,  Frenchman  Isaac 


1930s:  WEST  POINT, 

New  York.  Many  of  the  features 
of  modern  stores  have  their  ori- 
gins in  the  trial-and-error  prac- 
tices and  store  iayouts  of  the 
1930s.  A clerk  and  a cashier 
(bottom  right)  at  the  West  Point, 
New  York,  commissary  take  care 
of  store  business  at  the  sole 
checkout  stand.  Cigarettes  (bot- 
tom left)  were  already  in  an 
employee-assisted,  restricted 
access  rack.  Note  the  counter  or 
“slide"  for  handbaskets  in  the 
foreground.  The  goods  were 
removed  from  the  basket  and 
placed  onto  the  checkout  counter 
for  price  totaling. 

Quartermaster  Review 


1929 


1930 


1930 


Carasso  began  selling  yogurt.  He  named  his 
product  Danone  after  his  son,  Daniel.  (Elkort, 
Food,  p.  87) 

Food  Marketing:  When  the  stock  market  crash  of 
October  28-29,  1929,  set  off  the  Great 
Depression,  it  also  changed  the  food  retailing 
industry.  Adversity  drove  the  market.  People  with 
part-time  jobs — such  as  a clerk  in  a grocery  mar- 
ket— found  themselves  being  fired  or  laid  off  The 
grocers,  who  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay  a lot  of 
clerks,  switched  to  self-service  stores.  (David  B. 
Sicilia,  “Supermarket  Sweep,”  in  Audacity,  the 
Magar^ne  of  Business  History,  Spring  1997,  pp.  10-19) 

1930 

Food  Technology:  Frozen  vegetables  were  new 
to  the  market. 

Food  Marketing:  King  Kullen,  perhaps  the  first 
true  supermarket,  opened  in  New  Jersey.  Its 


appeal  was  based  on  huge  savings — a pitch  that 
brought  immediate  attention  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Great  Depression.  A similar  self-service  mar- 
ket in  Jamaica,  New  York,  also  laid  claim  to  being 
the  first  supermarket.  Meanwhile,  Kroger  opened 
its  “store  of  the  future”  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

2 

A REPORT  by  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
erroneously  stated:  “Existing  Army  and  Navy 
Exchanges  and  Commissaries  had  their  origin  in  the  can- 
teens established  to  meet  the  personal  and  other  require- 
ments of  enlisted  men  because  of  the  isolation  and  inacces- 
sibility of  certain  Army  posts  principally  in  the  unsettled 
areas  of  the  West,  and  because  of  the  long  voyages  in  past 
years  of  battleships  and  other  fighting  craft.”  (Bowers 
Study,  Appendix  1-B,  p.  2 of  7) 

This  statement  was  made  by  a naval  officer 
who  was  probably  misinformed  as  to  the  true  ori- 
gins of  the  Army  commissaries.  He  ignored  the 
origins  of  commissaries  with  the  sutlers,  post 


CHAPTE 


1932 


MAY  29, 1932 


1933 


1933 


1933 
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traders,  and  bumboats,  the  high  prices  charged  by 
these  merchants,  and  the  fact  that  the  first  Army 
stores  had  been  established  long  before  canteens 
had  ever  existed. 

The  statement  is  extremely  significant  because 
it  added  to  the  perception  that  Army  commis- 
saries had  originally  been  meant  only  for  isolated, 
remote  posts.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
source  of  erroneous  statements  made  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  printed  repetitively  in  vari- 
ous reports  ever  since. 

Food  Marketing:  Several  supermarket  chains 
opened:  the  first  Big  Bear  at  a former  Buick  plant 
in  New  Jersey;  Standard  in  Oklahoma;  and 
Alpha-Beta  wholesale-retail  market  in  California. 
Alpha-Beta  took  its  name  from  the  short-lived 
practice — like  that  demonstrated  at  Carlisle 
Barracks  in  1 937 — of  shelving  its  goods  alphabet- 
ically. (McAusland,  SO  Years  of  Progress,  pp.  1 8-22) 

Military  Politics:  A large  group  of  World  War  I 
veterans  called  the  “Bonus  Army”  descended  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  demanding  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  their  bonus.  Demand  was  sparked  by  the 
Great  Depression  and  widespread  unemployment. 
They  faded  in  their  bid,  and  the  Army  was  ordered 
to  expel  them  from  the  nation’s  capital  using 
tanks,  gas,  and  bayonet.  This  use  of  force  against 
the  veterans  did  not  set  wed  with  the  country. 


Food  Marketing:  The  first  known  use  of  the 
term  “supermarket”  in  a chain  name  was  by 
Albers  Super  Market  in  Cincinnati.  Its  practice 
of  keeping  the  stores  open  for  evening  shopping 
initially  drew  a great  deal  of  opposition. 
Meanwhile,  the  first  Food  Fair  opened  in 
Pennsylvania.  (McAusland,  50  Years,  p.  19) 

New  Food  Product:  Candy  maker  Franklin 
Mars  marketed  his  Snickers  Bar.  The  new  soft 
drink  7-Up  hit  the  market.  (Elkort,  Food,  p.  31) 

Military  Technology:  Popular  Science  Magasfne  fea- 
tured a “flying  wing”  aircraft,  eleven  years  be- 
fore the  first  such  aircraft  flew.  The  first  flying 
wings  were  in  Germany,  where  the  Nazis  developed 
several  models,  including  a transatlantic  bomber. 
Three  years  later  the  United  States  had  several 
experimental  models.  But  it  wouldn’t  be  until  1988 
that  the  United  States  produced  the  B-2  “Stealth” 
fl)ing-wing  bomber  as  an  operational  aircraft. 


1933 


Food  Marketing:  Big  Bear  opened  its  first  Ohio 
store  in  Columbus.  (McAusland,  50  Years,  p.  19) 


DECEMBER  1933 


THE  PRICE  LIST  for  the  sales  commissary  at 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  showed  493  line  items. 
(Price  list.  Fort  Benning;  The  Cooperator,  Oct  1952) 


1934 


1934 


MAY  1934 


Food  Technology:  Three  hundred  million  tons 
of  soil  blew  away  during  the  “Black  Blizzard”  in 
the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  Great  Plains,  due  in  part  to 
improper  plowing  and  faulty  planting. 

AS  OF  THIS  YEAR,  there  were  137  Army  com- 
missaries, worldwide.  There  were  1 13  stores  in  the 
United  States,  seven  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  eight  in 
China  and  the  Philippines,  seven  in  Panama,  and 
two  in  Puerto  Rico.  {Quartermaster  Review,  Sept  - 
Oct  1934) 

AN  EXAMPLE  of  the  divergence  between  com- 
missary stores:  While  Fort  Benning  had  had  493 
line  items  on  its  shelves  the  previous  year,  the 
1934  price  list  for  the  sales  and  issue  commissary 
at  Fort  SiU,  Oklahoma,  listed  only  248.  (1934  price 
list.  Fort  Sill) 


SEPT.  14, 1934 


AUGUSTUS  H.  Kingsbury  Jr.,  the  postmaster 


1930s:  STATE  OF  THE  ART.  Commissaries  such  as  this 

one  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania  (pictured  here),  and  at  West 
Point,  New  York,  were  considered  modern  for  the  1930s.  In  some 
places,  sales  in  any  one  visit  were  limited  to  thirteen  items — only 
because  there  were  exactly  thirteen  lines  on  a sales  ticket.  This  store 
was  almost  entirely  a dry  goods  store.  Before  1939,  most  commissary 
sales  stores  did  not  have  large  meat  or  produce  departments. 


Quartermaster  Review 
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at  Haines,  Alaska,  applied  for  shopping  privileges 
for  himself  and  his  family  at  the  commissary  at 
Chilkoot  Barracks,  citing  the  cost  of  hving  and 
his  low  salary  as  reasons  for  making  the  apphca- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  War  George  Dern  denied  the 
request.  In  a letter  dated  November  28,  1934, 
Dern  wrote,  “Limited  Army  facilities  and  the  atti- 
tude of  local  merchants  have  made  it  necessary  to 
Hmit  the  exercise  of  this  authority  [to  grant  shop- 
ping privileges]  to  those  cases  where  ...  Army 
commissaries  were  the  only  practical  source  of 
supply  ...  it  is  not  apparent  that  this  isolated  con- 
dition exists.”  (Source:  Letters  contained  in  Binder 
228-08,  “Sales  Commissaries — Laws  Applicable, 
Sales  Privileges  to.  Closing  of  Sales  Stores,  Funds 
Derived  From,”  in  DeCA  historical  file) 


1936 


1936 


1936 


THE  ARMY  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory  in 
Chicago  began  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by 
the  Subsistence  School,  which  moved  to 
Philadelphia.  The  Research  Lab  would  help  devel- 
op the  rations  that  became  famous  during  World 
War  II;  C,  D,  and  K rations;  A and  B Field  Rations; 
the  10-in- 1 ration;  the  combat  lunch;  and  for  avia- 
tors, the  Life  Raft  and  Bail-Out  rations.  (Dickson, 
Chon’  pp.  48-57;  Etna  Risch,  The  Quartermaster 
Corps:  Organisation,  Supply  and  Services,  1953,  pp. 
175-76;  also,  Appendices) 

New  Food  Products:  Introduction  of  the  vita- 
min piU.  Also,  the  Hormel  company  first  market- 
ed Spam,  a canned  combination  of  pork  shoulder 
and  ham  that  later  became  a staple  in  military  mess 
halls  and  field  kitchens.  (Dickson,  Choir  p.  60) 

Food  Business  & Technology:  Inspired  by  the 
simplicity  of  a wooden  folding  chair.  Sylvan 
Goldman,  owner  of  Standard  and  Humpty- 
Dumpty  grocery  stores  in  Oklahoma  City,  con- 
ceptualized the  first  shopping  cart.  Fred  Young, 
a maintenance  man  with  the  Standard-Humpty 
Dumpty  chain,  helped  him  build  the  prototype. 
They  experimented  with  the  carts  for  months 
before  introducing  the  cart  to  the  public  [see  June  4, 
1937].  (Terry  T.  Wilson,  The  Cart  that  Changed  the 
World,  esp.  pp.  79-85;  Elkort,  Tood,  p.  31) 


FEBRUARY  1937 


THE  COMMISSARY  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pennsylvania,  was  experimenting  with  the  self- 
service  concept.  Self-service  was  becoming  com- 


monplace at  larger  commissaries,  but  smaller 
stores  such  as  the  one  at  Carlisle  Barracks  had  not 
yet  adopted  the  method.  Because  shopping  carts 
were  not  yet  widespread,  the  Carlisle  store  devised 
a track  or  slide  which  ran  the  length  of  the  store 
aisles  upon  which  patrons  would  rest  their  hand- 
baskets,  similar  to  the  method  used  at  West  Point 
[see  page  152],  (Capt.  Hatty'  G.  Dowdall,  QMC,  “A  ) 
Self-Service  Commissary,”  The  Quartermaster  Review, 
Jan-Feb  1938,  pp.  13-18,  76) 


APRIL  14, 1937 


PASSAGE  of  an  amendment  to  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1909,  authorized  the  Navy  to  again 
extend  commissary  store  privileges  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  to 
widows  of  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 


199in>miNG  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Soldiers  of  the  65th  Infantry  Regiment  enjoy  a hot  meal  after 
maneuvers  near  Salinas,  Puerto  Rico.  During  World  War  II,  twen- 
ty-three different  rations  were  developed  for  U.S.  Soldiers. 
Soldiers  ate  better  in  the  field  than  ever  before-and  their 

commissaries  reflected  the  same  improvement 

U.S.  Army  photo 
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could  push  two  on  the  carrier  and  stiU  carry  one 
by  hand.  (Wilson,  Catf,  79-88;  Elkort,  Food,  p.  31) 

Food  Business,  Food  Technology,  Customer  & 
Merchant  Psychology:  Sylvan  Goldman  took 
his  folding  basket  carrier  invention  to  the  Super 
Market  Institute  in  New  York  City,  where  he  found 
himself  a partner,  Kurt  Schweitzer.  After  some 
initial  resistance  from  people  who  worried  that 
children  would  get  hurt  using  the  carts,  Goldman 
made  a film  demonstrating  the  carts.  Schweitzer 
used  the  film  to  show  how  the  cart  worked — and 
sales  soared.  (Wilson,  Cart,  pp.  88-92) 

State  of  the  Commissaries:  The  Fort  Myer, 
Virginia,  commissary  had  a single  checkout  sta- 
tion. It  also  featured  real  wood  counters  and 
railings  and  two  screen  doors,  one  for  entry,  one 
for  exiting.  (National  Archives  photo  collection. 
No.  NA38-400  through  NA38-403.  The  photos 
have  been  renumbered  several  times.  Latest 
known  numbering  is  lllSC-488016  through 
lllSC-488019) 

THE  SALES  commissary  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York,  consisted  of 
two  aisles,  a meat  market,  one  cashier,  and  a deliv- 
ery section.  Like  the  Carlisle  Barracks  store,  it 
used  a slide  for  handbaskets.  The  store’s  average 
monthly  business  was  $36,000,  and  it  carried  626 
charge  accounts.  (Lt.  Col.  Robert  M.  Littlejohn 
and  Capt.  Ewing  H.  France,  “Quartermaster  Sales 
Store  and  Commissary  at  West  Point,”  in 
\Ouartermaster  Feview,  Mar  - Apr  1938) 

I 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  No.  8009  directed  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  enforce,  monitor,  and 
review  the  laws  governing  Army  and  Army  Air 
Corps  disabled,  non-regular  Army  officers.  These 
officers  were  kept  off  the  list  of  Army  retirees, 
which  prevented  them  or  their  widows  from  being 
granted  commissary  privileges.  The  Navy'  and 
Marines,  however,  granted  such  privileges  to  their 
disabled  officers  and  their  widows.  (Hearings, 
Report  of  Investigation,  1949,  No.  1 15,  p.  3989) 

Lighthouses  & the  Coast  Guard:  Effective  this 
date.  Reorganization  Order  No.  11,  issued  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  transferred  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  and  its  functions  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Coast  Guard, 


AUGUST  1937 


JAN.  18, 1938 


MARCH  1938 


APRIL  28, 1939 


JUNE  30, 1939 


JUNE  4, 1937 


CHAPTE 


personnel,  and  to  U.S.  Foreign  Service  personnel 
at  naval  stations  outside  the  United  States  and 
Alaska.  These  privileges  were  not  yet  extended  to 
the  widows  of  Army  or  Army  Air  Corps  person- 
nel. (Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
“Operational  Alternatives,”  Jan  1975,  p.  89;  L^e, 
Bicentennial  Issue,  “100  Events  that  Shaped  America,”  p. 
11;  75th  Congress,  Chapter  78,  1st  Session,  S.  1133) 

Food  Business,  Food  Technology,  & 
Customer  Psychology:  Sylvan  Goldman  put 
the  first  shopping  cart  to  practical  use  in  his 
stores.  It  was  known  as  the  folding  basket  carrier 
since  it  carried  two  removable  handbaskets  and 
folded  for  storage.  The  two  baskets  increased  the 
amount  of  goods  a customer  could  carry;  they 
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1940s:  SAN  DIEGO,  California.  This  commissary 

credit  permit  card  allowed  the  bearer  to  buy  groceries  “for 
the  immediate  members  of  your  family  only.”  It  listed  the  mil- 
itary member’s  name  as  well  as  that  of  his  spouse,  and  it 
was  her  personal  card,  as  shown  by  her  signature.  It  expired 
on  January  1, 1942,  necessitating  a renewal  for  continued 
shopping  privileges. 

Donated  by  Ann  Price,  Imperial  Beach  commissary 


GOMMtSSARY  STORE 


11018 


CREDIT 


PERMIT 


sftMfiSfEao.  ie^Li  roRNJ  A 


pureha^g.  You  are  authorized  to  make  purchase* 


family  only. 


OFFfQCR  IN  CHARGE 


within  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  This 
action  confirmed  that  taken  on  May  22,  1926,  that 
enabled  people  employed  by  the  Lighthouse 
Service  as  of  this  date  to  be  eligible  for  the  com- 
missary benefit  upon  retirement.  (BeU,  Secretaries  of 
W'ar,  pp.  272-73;  Title  33,  U.S.  Code,  Section  754a, 
ref  (c),  and  868a,  re£(c);  Porter  & Wilson  in 
Quartermaster  Review,  '‘Guide  for  Sales  Officer^-,  see 
also  entry  for  May  22,  1926) 

MARCH  19, 1941 

SEPTEMBER  1939 

BY  THIS  TIME,  the  Subsistence  Research 
Laboratory  had  developed  four  field  rations:  A,  B, 
C,  and  D.  (Risch,  Corps,  p.  175) 

JUNE  6, 1941 

SEPT.  1, 1939 

World  History:  Germany  attacks  Poland.  By 

September  3,  both  Great  Britain  and  France  had 
declared  war  on  Germany. 

DECEMBER  1939 

MANY  COMMISSARIES  did  not  have  large 
meat  markets  or  produce  departments.  In  some 
places,  sales  were  limited  to  thirteen  items  because 
there  were  only  thirteen  lines  on  a sales  ticket.  In 
most  places,  a clerk  took  the  patron’s  list  and 
retrieved  the  items.  {Military  Market,  Oct  1955,  p.  28) 

DEC.  7, 1941 

1940 

Q.  i 

Food  Business  Technology:  Sylvan  Goldman 

added  a baby  seat  to  his  basket  carrier.  (Wilson, 
Cart,  p.  1 03) 

DECEMBER  1941  - 

JULY  10, 1940 

U.S.  Military  History:  Establishment  of  the  U.S. 

Armored  Forces. 

SEPTEMBER  1945 

1941 

DEVELOPMENT  of  the  master  menu,  prepared 
for  the  feeding  of  soldiers  who  were  not  actually  in 
combat.  (Dickson,  Choir,  p.  55) 

1941 

New  Food  Product:  Mars,  Inc.,  developed 

M&Ms,  said  to  “melt  in  your  mouth,  not  in  your 
hand,”  as  a special  candy  for  soldiers  in  combat. 
(Elkort,  The  Secret  Life  of  Food,  p.  31) 

ORIGINAL,  provisions  were  made  for  the  cre- 
ation of  market  centers,  which  would  use  com- 
mercial methods  of  purchasing  large  quantities, 
and  give  the  military  access  to  aU  the  nation’s  mar- 
kets. By  December  7,  1941,  there  were  thirty  cen- 
ters either  planned  or  in  operation.  (Risch,  OM 
Corps,  p.  39;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  135) 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  Army  Exchange 
Service  to  run  post  exchanges  worldwide.  It  was 
a separate  agency  of  the  War  Department’s 
Morale  Branch.  (HASC  No.  91-77,  12383;  Army 
Regulation  210-65) 

U.S.  Military  History:  Japanese  launched  sur- 
prise attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  On  Sun- 
day at  8 a.m.,  more  than  350  Japanese  planes  from 
a carrier  task  force  attacked  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  airfields  at  Kaneohe,  Ford 
Island,  Hickam,  Bellows,  Wheeler  and  Ewa.  More 
than  2,300  U.S.  service  members  were  ktiled 
(1,102  alone  from  the  USS.  Arit^ond),  twelve  ships 
sunk  or  beached,  and  164  planes  destroyed.  The 
Japanese  lost  twenty-nine  planes  during  the  attack. 

AMERICAN  involvement  in  World  War  II. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  was  one  of  seven  tech- 
nical services.  The  Army’s  logistical  system  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  European  Theaters  was  con- 
sidered basic,  and  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  Navy 
were  supplied  with  items  common  to  the  three 
services. 

Army  supplies  were  classified  in  one  of  sever- 
al groups.  Known  collectively  as  “subsistence,” 
they  Included  food  for  humans  and  forage  for  ani- 


1942:  A WHIFF  OF  CHEESE,  Iceland. 

Army  veterinary  personnel  Inspect  stocks  of  local 
cheese.  Since  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  Army 
had  relied  upon  veterinarians— whose  primary  duty  had 
been  the  care  of  horses,  mules,  and  draft  animals-to 
do  additional  duty  as  food  Inspectors.  Sanitation  stan- 
dards today  are  far  different:  The  absence  of  gloves 
would  not  be  tolerated  today,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  man  on  the  left  didn’t  have  a cold,  or  worse. 
National  Archives 
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BOOKS  & STAMPS. 

The  system  of  rationing  during  World  War 
It  seems  to  have  been  complicated,  but 
instructions  were  clear  and  regularly  pub- 
lished (center  right).  So  were  leaflets  that 
explained  why  the  whole  process  was  nec- 
essary (bottom  left).  Stamps  were  differ- 
entiated by  color,  letter,  number,  and  art- 
work-such as  the  tank  and  aircraft  carrier 
seen  here,  reminding  people  of 
the  military  forces 
for  whom  they 
were  rationing 
meat,  sugar,  and 
other  commodities 

Author’s  collection 


Compliment 
of 


mals.  (Ross  & Romanus,  The  Quartermaster  Corps: 
Operations  in  the  War  Against  Germany,  pp.  6-7) 
Throughout  the  war,  twenty-three  different  U.S. 
rations  and  ration  supplements  were  developed. 
(Goins,  Army  Rations,  p.  34;  Operational  Rations,  pp. 
6,  34-43;  Ross  & Romanus,  QM  Corps  Operations, 
pp.  7-8;  Science  Nem  Getter,  4 Aug  1945) 


OCT.  7, 1942 


THE  COMMISSARY  at  Myrtle  Beach,  South 
Carolina,  was  completed.  This  facility  measured 
20  feet  by  162  feet  and  contained  3,924  square  feet 
of  sales  area.  (DeCA  historical  photofile;  a photo- 
graph of  the  store  is  on  page  42) 

1943 


FEB.  16, 1942 


1942 

State  of  the  Commissaries:  The  post  exchange 
and  grocery  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  was  located 
near  the  main  theater,  and  provided  a means  for 
officers  and  men  located  in  that  area  to  obtain  gro- 
ceries and  meats  at  reasonable  prices.  It  was  operat- 
ed on  a cash-and-carry  basis.  The  store  was  a ware- 
house, converted  for  retail  use.  A photograph  (page 
146)  shows  only  female  customers,  proving  spous- 
es could  patronize  the  store.  Cases  of  beer,  promi- 
nent in  the  photograph’s  center  foreground,  show 
that  either  the  commissary  regulations  were  being 
liberally  interpreted,  or  the  exchange  regulation  was 
used  to  justify  the  stock  list.  (National  Archives, 
U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photographs  No.  SC 
132137  and  SC132138,  originally  numbered  161SC- 
42-1060  and  161  SC-42- 1062) 


APRIL  1942 


THE  SUPPLY  officer  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  stud- 
ied the  problems  of  funding  and  duplication  of 
efforts  by  the  ships’  stores  and  the  ships’  service 
stores  afloat.  (NRS  Neu’s  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  5)  He 
proposed  merging  the  two  stores  afloat  under  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
The  plan  went  into  effect  in  October  1944.  (Navy 
Commissary  Program,  p.  02;  NRS  News  Digest, 
Apr  1976,  p.  5) 


1943 


Food,  War,  & Politics:  Wartime  rationing  hit 
butter,  cheese,  meat,  flour,  fish,  canned  goods, 
sugar,  and  coffee. 


1943 


Food  Business  & War:  George  L.  Harwell 

and  his  partners  convinced  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  let  them  build  a rice  conversion  plant 
despite  wartime  material  shortages  and  conse- 
quent building  restrictions.  In  1943  they  shipped 
out  their  first  carloads  of  converted  brand  rice  to 
an  Army  quartermaster  depot.  Converted  rice 
was  the  result  of  a new  steeping  and  steaming 

COMMISSARY  SFOIU 


JULY  30, 1942 


U.S.  Military  History:  The  Nav)’s  WAVES 
(Women  Approved  for  Voluntary  Emergency 
Service)  was  established. 


1942:  MAYPORT,  Florida.  Military  staff  of  the  Naval  Station 
Mayport  store,  with  the  officer-in-charge  front  and  center.  The  only  man 
in  the  photo  whose  name  is  currently  known  is  James  Menge,  standing 

at  far  left.  Photo  courtesy  Menge  family,  Richard  Matthews,  and  Richard  Nornhold 


JAN.  18, 1943 


JUNE  1943 


SEPT.  6, 1943 
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process  developed  in  England.  During 
the  war,  the  rice  was  produced  only  for 
the  military,  but  in  1 946  it  was  put  on  the 
consumer  market.  Named  after  an  actual 
Houston  farmer  who  was  known  for 
producing  quality  rice,  it  was  called 
“Uncle  Ben’s  Converted  Rice.”  (Grif, 

1 Aug  1993) 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time,  wives  of  com- 
bat troops  received  permission  to  shop  in 
all  commissaries.  Before,  this  had  been 
done  on  a post-by-post  basis.  Husbands 
of  female  military  members  also  received 
shopping  privileges.  Female  service  mem- 
bers belonged  to  the  Army’s  WACs 
(Women’s  Auxiliary  Corps),  the  Navy’s 
WAVES  (Women  Approved  for 
Voluntary  Emergency  Service),  SPARS 
(Coast  Guard  Women’s  Reserve;  acronym 
comes  from  Coast  Guard  motto  Semper 
Varatus,  “Always  Ready”),  WASPS 
(Women’s  Air  Service  Pilots),  and 
Women  Marines. 

State  of  Commissaries:  Grand  open- 
ing of  the  new  commissary  at  Fort  Myer, 

Virginia:  Built  inside  an  old  barn,  it  had  a 
large  produce  section,  tile  floors,  endcaps, 
and  many  brand-name  products.  It  also 
had  a snack  counter,  a feature  that  was 
common  in  commissaries  of  the  era. 
(National  Archives,  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Corps  photo  collection,  photos  No. 
lllSC-162428  through  162436;  commis- 
sary blueprints,  1942-43,  from  Fort  Myer 
engineers’  records) 

NEWLY  COMMISSIONED  cruiser 
USS  Boston  became  the  trial  ship  for  the 
merger  of  the  ships’  stores  afloat. 

(Na\T  Commissary  Program,  p.  2;  NRS  News  Digest^ 
Apr  1976,  p.  5) 

A PHOTOGRAPH  taken  inside  the  commis- 
sary at  Camp  Machall,  North  Carolina,  bears  the 
following  caption:  “Officers  and  enlisted  men 
authorized  to  live  off  the  post,  and  their  wives, 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  prices  offered  by  the 
[Quartermaster]  Sales  Store  at  Camp  Machall, 
North  Carolina.  The  Army,  to  a large  extent, 
avoided  an  extreme  demand  on  civilian  enter- 
prise in  areas  where  large  numbers  of  troops  are 


quartered  by  making  foodstuffs  available  at  a ^ 
nominal  cost.”  (National  Archives,  U.S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  Photo  No.  SC  184752) 


Food  Technology:  A special  food  warmer  was 
developed  for  preparing  food  during  long-dis- 
tance flights  at  high  altitudes.  The  apparatus  was 
first  used  in  the  B-29  bomber.  {Science  News  letter, 
11  Nov  1944) 

THE  ARMY’S  Subsistence  Research  Labora- 


OCTOBER  1944 


DEC.  4, 1944 


1945 


1945 


MAY  7, 1945 


AUG.  6 and  9, 
1945 


tory  was  reorganized  and  renamed  the  Subsist- 


ence Research  and  Development  Laboratory. 
(Risch,  Corps,  p.  175) 


AUG.  15, 1945 


JUNE  6, 1944 


MilitBry  History:  D-Day:  The  invasion  of 
Normandy.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Allied 
troops  came  ashore  to  begin  the  liberation  of 
France.  By  August  25,  Paris  would  be  a free  city. 


AUG.  1, 1944 


THE  BUREAU  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  in 
anticipation  of  its  increasing  responsibility, 
established  the  ships’  stores  division.  (NRS 
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Nem  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  5) 

THE  NAVY  made  the  merged  ships’  stores 
afloat  operations  mandatory  on  vessels  ha\ing 
supply  officers  and  permissive  at  all  other  Nav)' 
locations.  Nav}’  regulations  of  1944  made  each 
ship’s  service  store  an  autonomous  operation, 
leaving  it  up  to  the  commanding  officer  to  assure 
his  store  was  being  operated  in  accordance  with 
sound  business  practice.  But  without  any  central 
guidance,  there  was  a wide  disparity  between  the 
various  stores  in  merchandising  practices  and 
other  procedures.  (Navy  Commissary  Program,  p.  2; 
NRS  Nem  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  6) 

THE  QUARTERMASTER  Subsistence  School 
reopened  in  Chicago.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  135) 

1945 

State  of  the  Commissaries:  The  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  commissary  was  operated  by  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  Monthly  sales  of  gro- 
ceries averaged  $88,000;  approximately  thirty- 
five  hundred  customer  accounts  were  carried. 
“Not  operated  for  profit,  the  financial  set-up  of 
these  commissary  sales  stores  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  is  computed  on  a basis  of 
payment  of  overhead  only,”  or  on  an  “at  cost,” 
non-profit  basis  as  had  been  the  case  since  1867. 
(National  Archives,  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
Photo  No.  SC-0130597) 

PERISHABLE  goods  were  placed  on  the  com- 
missary stock  list  for  the  first  time,  though  many 
stores  had  been  selling  them  for  years. 

Worid  Events:  Germany  surrendered  to  the 
Allies.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  declared  May  8 
to  be  VE  Day  (Victory  in  Europe  Day). 

U.S.  Miiitary  History:  Atomic  bombs  were 
dropped  on  the  Japanese  cities  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  Within  days  the  Japanese  agreed  to 
surrender,  ending  World  War  II. 

Worid  Events:  VJ  Day  (Victory  over  Japan). 

The  Japanese  agreed  to  surrender.  On  September 
2 in  Tokyo  Bay  aboard  the  USS  Missouri,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  accepted  the  Japanese  sur- 
render, ending  World  War  II.  The  war  would  go 
down  in  history  as  the  most  costly  in  human  suf- 
fering, with  more  than  fifty  million  deaths. 


^ HAT  WAS  LIMITED  to  officers  before  1867  is  now 

fopen  to  enlisted  people,  retirees,  reservists,  members 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  their  families.  It  is  their 
tastes  and  preferences  that  have  dictated  what  the  commissaries 
look  like  and  what  they  sell. 

To  understand  how  important  they  consider  the  benefit  to  be,  no 
words  are  necessary;  it  is  enough  to  simply  see  a customer  with  sev- 
eral children  in  tow,  somehow  navigating  the  aisles  with  two  grocery 
carts,  lingering  over  special  sale  items,  trying  new  products,  check- 
ing coupons,  using  a calculator  to  add  up  the  bill  before  reaching  the 
checkout. 

It  has  always  been  that  way.  In  fact,  other  than  the  increase  in  the 
types  of  eligible  shoppers,  little  has  really  changed  about  commis- 
sary customers  other  than  the  brand  names  of  products  they  expect 
to  see  on  the  shelves,  the  fashions  in  which  they  dress,  and  the  fact 
that  today  there  are  many  more  children  in  the  stores  than  once  was 
the  case.  The  growing  number  of  military  families  gradually  brought 
an  end  to  the  old  policy  of  “no  children  allowed.” 


^ 1944:  WAVES  . The  national  war  effort  during  World  War 
II  prompted  the  services  to  accept  female  volunteers— and  they 
became  eligible  commissary  shoppers,  u.s.  Navy  Historical  center 


% 1918:  SALES  COMMISSARY,  Unit  No.  307,  Mareuil  en-Dole,  France. 

V This  commissary,  like  many  others  established  close  to  the  front  lines  during  World  War 

I,  was  set  up  in  an  abandoned  building.  All  allied  troops  were  welcome  as  customers.  It 
had  just  been  opened  the  day  before,  and  it  looks  like  it  was  already  doing  a brisk  busi- 
ness;  six  men  in  the  foreground  are  running  the  store,  and  more  may  have  been  nearby. 

u.s.  Army  Signai  Corps  photo,  National  Archives 
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1967:  ANKARA,  Turkey.  Parents  pour  a glass  of  fresh  milk  for  their  daughter  inside  the  Ankara  com- 
missary. This  was  a publicity  photo  for  a ninety-day  test  program  for  daily  deliveries  of  407  quarts  of  fresh 
milk.  The  milk  was  obtained  from  a Turkish  state  farm  meeting  U.S.  standards,  and  was  processed  by  a con- 
tractor following  American  specifications.  The  poster  on  the  cooler  says  the  finished  product  was 
“Pasteurized,  Homogenized,  [and]  Vitamin  D fortified."  The  program  exemplifies  the  special  concerns  and 
needs  of  families  living  overseas  at  the  far  end  of  a long  supply  pipeline. 

DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  Rick  Wilson,  DeCA/AC 
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► 1955:  ANDERSEN  Air  Force  Base,  Guam. 

A customer  chooses  from  a large  variety  of  canned  goods 
at  the  new  facility.  Her  cart  and  the  shelf  contain  items  as 
popular  today  as  they  were  in  the  1950s. 


^ 1961:  SAN  JUAN  , Puerto  Rico.  Patrons  use  carts  that 
“nested"  together  for  storage.  These  carts  also  had  safety  seats  for 
children.  These  customers  seemed  pleased  with  their  shopping 
experience— due,  no  doubt,  to  commissaries  becoming  more  like 
civilian  stores. 


^ I960:  JACKSONVILLE,  Florida.  A commissary 

employee  at  Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville  hands  a customer  a six- 
pack  carrier  of  half-gallon  milk  cartons.  The  carriers  were  intended  to 
save  space,  protect  the  cartons,  make  them  easier  to  handle,  and 
keep  the  milk  chilled  longer.  Although  the  weight  of  three  gallons  of 
milk  precluded  the  carriers  from  gaining  widespread  popularity,  they 
were  readily  accepted  by  parents  with  several  children  and  remained 
in  use  at  Jacksonville  for  at  least  seven  years. 


DELETED 

ITEMS 


^ 1957:  FORT  LEAVENWORTH  , Kansas,  1957. 
Then,  as  now,  children  loved  to  break  safety  rules  by  climbing  onto 
carts,  and  even  the  toughest  sergeants  were  powerless  to  stop 
them. 


^ 1969:  POINT  MUGU  , California.  Recently  renovated,  the 
Naval  Air  Station  commissary  had  been  carefully  reconfigured  to  provide 
more  shelf  space  while  also  providing  wider  aisles. 
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i 1969:  GOVERNORS  ISLAND,  New 

York.  This  store  base  hands  from  the  Army  (which  caiied  it 
Fort  Jay)  to  the  Coast  Guard  in  1966,  and  then  to  the  Navy 
in  1987.  The  potentiai  ciienteie  for  this  unique  iocation— 
isoiated  yet  surrounded  by  miiiions  of  peopie  within  a few 
miies— numbered  thousands.  But  to  shop  here,  anyone  not 
stationed  or  empioyed  on  the  isiand  wouid  have  to  travei 
on  a ferryboat.  Those  who  did  considered  the  prices  to  be 
a considerabie  bargain.  Military  Market , Army  Times  Publicatiorts 
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i 1982:  CHERRY  POINT, 

North  Caroiina.  A Marine  browses 
through  the  snack  aisie.  By  this  time, 
customers  had  a far  greater  seiection 
than  ever  before. 

Miiitary  Market , Army  Times  Publications 


^ 1977:MEMPHIS, 

Tennessee.  A customer  checks 
the  meats  in  an  open  “coffin 
case"  at  Navai  Support  Activity 
Memphis.  These  refrigerated 
units  started  becoming  popuiar 
in  the  1950s  and  are  stili  stan- 
dard equipment  today. 

Military  Market  Army  Times  Publications 


1968:  CHARLESTON 

Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina. 

A line  of  shoppers  winds  its  way 
around  the  outside  of  the  store. 
At  least  there  seem  to  have  been 
plenty  of  carts!  DeCA  historical  file 
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► 1971:  WALTER  REED 

Army  Medicai  Center,  Maryland.  Long 
lines  and  overflowing  shopping  carts 
confirm  the  importance  of  the  com- 
missary benefit  to  these  patrons. 

Military  Market , Army  Times  Publications 
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► 1980s:  BROOKS 

Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  A shop- 
per heads  to  the  parking  lot 
after  loading  up  on  groceries, 
followed  by  a bagger  working 
for  tips. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


► 1988:  LACKLAND 

Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  Thanks 
to  diligent  coupon-clipping,  cus- 
tomer Estrella  Dietz  saved 
$119— over  one-sixth  of  her 
total  bill— on  five  cartloads  of 
groceries.  Commissaries  began 
accepting  coupons  in  the 
1970s,  allowing  customers  to 
increase  their  savings. 

DeCA  historical  file:  AFCOMS  photo 
by  AlC  Christopher  Flaug 


1990:  HAHN  Air  Base, 

Germany.  Empioyee  Robyn  Andrews 
serves  a mother  and  her  daughter  in 
the  commissary  bakery. 

DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  Hahn  commissary 
and  DeCA  European  Region 
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1992:  FQRT  EUSTIT  virgrhia 

This  family  setects  frpm  a wide  variety' 
of  dairy  and  cheese  |>roducts.  Since 
World  War  il,  advances  in  packaging 
have  led  to  the  proliferation  of  new 
products  and  burgeo^ir^g  stock  lists. 

DeCAji^hoto 


i 1996:  OCEANA, 

Virginia.  The  majority  of  young 
commissary  shoppers  are 
women,  but  older  customers  are 
frequently  men.  Here  at  Naval 
Air  Station  Oceana,  Navy  retiree 
Neil  Neilsen  takes  a break  to 
avoid  the  crowd  in  the  meat 
department. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 
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2002:  CAMP  PENDLETON 


California.  Marines  enthusiastically 
participate  in  shopping  cart  races 
at  the  commissary  during  a 
series  of  promotional  events 
to  increase  awareness  of 
the  benefit  among  single 
service  members  on  base. 

DeCA  photo:  Cindy  Snyder, 

Camp\Pendleton  commissary 


► 2004:  ROTA,  Spain.  Marines  tour  the  Naval 
Station  Rota  commissary  during  Commissary 
Awareness  Month  and  sample  sweets  from  the  bakery. 

DeCA  photo:  Kassie  Gates 


^2003:  CHARLESTON  Air  Force  Base,  South 

Carolina.  A young  Air  Force  family  enjoys  fruit  Juice  sam- 
ples at  the  grand  opening  on  June  13. 

DeCA  photo:  Cherie  Huntington 


► 2005:  FORT  MYER, 

Virginia.  Seven-year-old  Herbert 
Goldson  of  Washington,  D.C. 
selects  a plastic  egg  from  the 
basket  during  the  commissary’s 
“Easter  Eggs-travaganza"  give- 
away on  March  19.  Jeanette 
Riddick,  grocery  manager,  had  a 
great  time  as  the  Easter  Bunny. 
Inside  each  egg  was  a slip  nam- 
ing the  child’s  prize.  The  commis- 
sary’s vendors  gave  away  plenty 
of  goodies,  including  150  choco- 
late bunnies. 

U.S.  Army  photo:  Sgt.  Chuck  Wagner,  Fort 
Myer  public  affairs  office 
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1993:  BOLLING 

Air  Force  Base, 
Washington,  D.C. 

, Customers  such 
as  Navy  Petty 
Officer  3rd  Class 
Cristen  Young  have 
een  able  to  shop  at 
any  military  commis- 
sary since  the  early 
twentieth  century. 
DeCA  photo:  Army  Sgt.  1st 
Class  Derry!  Fields 


i 2002:  HOLLOMAN  Air  Force  Base,  New 
Mexico.  Mike  Mena,  store  director  (left),  greets  a retiree. 
Mena  served  with  the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  while 
on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force,  before  retiring  from  the 
military  and  joining  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency. 

U.S.  Air  Force  photo:  Staff  Sgt.  Alan  Port 
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The  only  thing  they  have  not  taken  away  from  the  soldier  is  his  right  to  use  the  latrine. 

— Anonymous  Army  lieutenant  general  quoted  in  The  Cooperator  magazine  in  1953 


^ ! 


OVERSEAS  OCCUPATION 

1945  - 1953 

AND  THE  EMBAHLED  BENEFIT 


URING  AND  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  II,  the  commissary  bene- 
fit spread  to  dozens  of  installations  at  home  and  to  hun- 
^ dreds  of  locations  overseas.  Commissaries  became  avail- 
able to  thousands  of  people  who,  just  a few  years  earlier,  had  never 
had  any  intention  of  wearing  a military  uniform.  It  also  served  many 
more  military  families  than  it  had  before  the  war.  Ultimately,  the 
benefit  not  only  began  to  change  appreciably,  it  became  more 
important  than  anyone  could  have  ever  anticipated. 

At  store  level,  commissaries  had  always  followed  the  example  of 
the  civilian  retail  grocery  industry.  What  was  surprising  after  the  war 
was  not  that  sweeping  changes  happened,  but  the  speed  with 
which  they  began  to  occur.  Several  forces  wrought  these  changes: 
the  war,  the  Cold  War  that  followed,  and  postwar  prosperity  in  the 
United  States. 


1948:  PREPARING  FOR  THANKSGIVING  • These 


customers  are 

pictured  in  the  commissary  at-Nasugbu  Beach,  Japan,  on  November  23,  two  days  before 
Thanksgiving.  The  lady  on  the  left  was  able  to  bring  her  young  son  into  the  store;  overseas 
commissaries  were  far  more  lenient  about  admitting  children  than  those  in  the  United 
States.  The  customer  on  the  right  had  to  use  a makeshift  grocery  cart;  stores  in  postwar 
Japan,  though  well-stocked,  often  lacked  equipment  that  would  have  been  considered 
basic  in  the  states.  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Museum 
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1946:  TOKYO  GRAND  OPENING  . American  Army  offi- 
cers cut  the  ribbon  to  open  the  downtown  Tokyo  quartermaster  commis- 
sary. Within  ten  months  of  the  Japanese  surrender  at  the  end  of  Worid 
War  II,  American  troops  in  Japan  were  aiiowed  to  have  their  famiiies  join 
them  at  bases  there.  (See  page  37  fora  picture  of  the  store’s  exterior.) 

U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Museum 


ORIGINS  OF  THE 
‘SMALL  REGULAR  ARMY 

Today,  there  are  few  people  alive 
who  can  remember  a time  in 
which  America  had  a small  army 
and  rehed  heavily  upon  volunteer 
“citizen  soldiers”  in  times  of 
war.  The  general  concept  was — 
and  it  had  been  used  in  every  war 
since  the  Revolution — that  in 
time  of  war,  citizens  would  put 
down  the  tools  of  their  trade  and 
take  up  muskets  to  defend  the 
country.  Once  the  emergency 
was  over,  they  would  return  to 
their  civilian  pursuits. 

This  tradition  originated  in 
the  earliest  days  of  English  colo- 
nization, when  the  first  settlers 
were  entirely  on  their  own,  fend- 
ing for  themselves  in  a hostile 
wilderness  with  no  help  from  the 
mother  country.  They  constructed  their 
own  homes  and  defenses,  created  and 
elected  their  own  governments,  formulated 
their  own  laws,  and  defended  themselves 
with  their  own  guns.  Each  colony  eventual- 
ly created  a regulated  militia  in  which  all 
able-bodied  men  participated. 

There  was  no  standing  army,  because 
colonists  held  a deep  aversion  to  a per- 
manent, professittnal  force  of  soldiers. 
Many  colonists  had  left  their  homelands 
because  of  civil  or  religious  strife,  so  they 
feared,  despised,  and  distrusted  armies  in 
the  service  of  a king,  a powerful  individ- 
ual, or  a political  or  religious  faction. 
Farmers,  merchants,  religious  groups, 
adventurers,  refugees,  slaves,  indentured 
servants,  and  convicts — all  had  witnessed 
firsthand  the  dangers  posed  by  armed 
forces  wielded  by  men  who  were  ambi- 
tious, ruthless,  and  corrupt.  The  colo- 
nists perceived  professional  armies  as 
being  dangerous  to  individual  rights,  and 
they  passed  this  conviction  down  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Americans. 

Necessitv  forced  the  colonists  to  period- 
ically tolerate  such  armies  from  1689  to 
1763,  during  a series  of  vicious  wars 
against  the  French  and  their  native  allies. 
Britain  defended  its  colonies  by  using  its 
regulars,  supplemented  by  the  colonial  mili- 


tia. As  long  as  a war  was  ongoing,  the 
colonists  endured — even  welcomed — the 
soldiers’  presence.  When  the  war  ended, 
the  colonists  expected  the  king’s  men  to 
leave.  But  in  1763,  British  troops  remained 
in  America  to  enforce  unpopular  policies. 
The  soldiers’  presence,  and  the  policies 
they  enforced,  caused  mistrust,  resentment, 
and  anger  among  the  colonists.  The  quar- 
tering of  these  soldiers  amidst  the  popula- 
tion— going  so  far  as  to  occupy  their 
homes — prompted  violence  on  several 
occasions.  The  maintenance  of  a standing 
peacetime  army  was  one  of  the  major  caus- 
es of  the  American  Revolution;  it  was 
specifically  cited  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  a reason  the  colonists 
took  up  arms  against  their  king. 

When  the  colonies  became  a nation,  the 
citizens  continued  to  distrust  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  government  should  maintain  a 
standing  army,  which  they  feared  for  its 
potential  to  stage  a coup  or  to  be  used 
against  the  population.  The  tradition  there- 
fore emerged  that  in  wartime,  American 
armies — and,  to  some  extent,  the  navies  as 
well — consisted  mostly  of  volunteers  who 
signed  up  for  stints  of  limited  duration. 
They  went  home  when  the  fighting  was 
over,  or  when  their  enlistments  were  up. 

Every  American  war  from  1775  to  1941 


reinforced  the  tradition  that 
the  small  standing  army  would 
be  supplemented  by  volun- 
teers, the  militia  (later,  the 
National  Guard),  and  the 
Reserves.  Until  the  Cold  War, 
the  peacetime  regular  Army 
remained  small.  West  Point 
existed  to  produce  a corps  of 
professional  officers  to  com- 
mand the  small  army  in  peace- 
time and  to  train  and  lead  the 
citizen-soldiers  in  time  of  war. 

BREAKING  TRADITION 
AFTER  WW II 

At  first,  it  seemed  that  World 
War  II  would  be  no  different 
in  the  way  that  volunteers  were 
used.  The  armed  forces  had 
numbered  323,000  in  1938;  by 
1945,  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  twelve  million.  But  while  volun- 
teers swelled  the  ranks,  throughout  the 
conflict  the  American  people  made  it  clear 
that  their  men  and  women  would  leave  the 
military  once  the  war  was  over. 

By  war’s  end,  however,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  much  had  changed.  Worldwide, 
fifty  million  people  had  died,  and  much  of 
Europe  and  East  Asia  were  in  shambles. 
The  United  States  had  become  the  world’s 
premier  military  power.  Of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world,  it  alone  possessed 
atomic  weapons,  had  not  sustained  major 
damage,  and  had  an  economy  and  an 
industrial  base  that  were  actually  stronger 
than  before  the  war. 

In  1945,  Americans  took  a cue  from 
their  recent  history.  When  World  War  I 
ended,  the  United  States  had  not  joined  the 
League  of  Nations.  Many  Americans  felt 
the  war  had  not  attained  the  goals  for 
which  many  thought  they  had  been  fight- 
ing; that  is,  to  end  aU  wars  and  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  But  without  the 
United  States  as  a member,  the  League  of 
Nations  had  little  chance  of  success. 

Americans  did  an  about-face  after  World 
War  II  and  took  a leading  role  in  forming 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  war,  the  nation  made 
every  effort  to  prevent  international  eco- 
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1948-49:  THE  BERLIN  AIRLIFT.  In  the  first  major  crisis  of  the  Cold  War, 

American  and  British  aircraft  broke  a Soviet  land  blockade  of  West  Berlin  by  transporting 
thousands  of  tons  of  food  and  fuel  to  the  city’s  inhabitants.  INSET:  Combined  operations  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Army  from  Rhein-Main  Air  Base  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  are  conducted 
twenty-four  hours  a day  to  supply  Berlin  with  food  and  supplies.  BELOW  RIGHT:  Berliners 
watch  an  allied  aircraft  on  a transport  run.  BOTTOM:  Airmen  of  Navy  Squadron  VR-6  are 
shown  greeting  a crew  after  their  return  from  delivering  ten  tons  of  supplies  to  Tempelhof 
Airport  when  the  blockade  ended  in  May 
of  1949.  Photos:  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe 


nomic  chaos  and  widespread  poverty — fer- 
dle  conditions  for  the  rise  of  dictatorships 
and  the  spread  of  communism — either  of 
which  could  bring  about  another  confla- 
gration. To  achieve  these  goals,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  keep  armies  of  occu- 
pation overseas  to  provide  security,  preside 
over  the  political  and  economic  rebuilding 
of  its  friends  and  former  enemies,  and 
ensure  the  rebuilding  process  followed  the 
model  of  Western  democracies. 

The  occupation,  however,  was  initially 
projected  to  be  short-lived.  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  had  said  he  did- 
n’t expect  the  troops  to  be  overseas  much 
more  than  two  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  Roosevelt  wasn’t  the  only  person  with 
this  opinion.  There  were  plenty  of  other 
Americans  who  didn’t  foresee  either  the 
huge  scale  of  destruction  of  Europe’s 
infrastructure  or  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
American-Soviet  relations.  Nor  did  many 
Americans  immediately  recognize  the  need 
for  the  stabilizing  influence  of  long-term 
American  forces  overseas. 

Responding  to  political  pressure,  the 
popular  will,  and  tradition.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  quickly  demobilized  the  armed 
forces.  By  June  1946,  the  military  had 
shrunk  from  12  million  to  3 million;  by 
June  1947,  it  was  down  to  1.5  million.  The 
process  had  gone  much  too  quickly  and  far 
too  completely.  As  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  A.  Lovett  later  said,  “We  did  not 
just  demobilize  . . . we  just  disintegrated.” 

The  first  years  following  the  war 
brought  about  a major  reorganization 
among  the  services,  the  birth  of  the  Air 
Force  as  a separate  service,  the  formation 
of  the  Defense  Department  (with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947), 
and  unprecedented  rivalry  among  the  serv- 
ices for  appropriated  funds. 

But  the  new  postw^ar  world,  greeted  so 
optimistically  in  May  and  September  of 
1945,  took  a negative  turn  because  of  the 
friction  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
former  allies.  Britain’s  former  prime  minis- 
ter, Winston  Churchill,  warned  of  an  “Iron 
Curtain”  descending  over  Eastern  Europe. 
The  worsening  situation  was  accentuated 
by  tension  over  Berlin,  and  Churchill’s 
skeptics  were  rudely  awakened  to  the  new 


would  “support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures.” 

From  this  doctrine  would  emerge  not 
only  an  enlarged  American  military,  but 
its  continued  presence  overseas  and  the 
eventual  formation  of  such  alliances  as 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (SEATO).  The  United 
States  soon  began  to  aid  and  protect 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  Marshall 
Plan  extended  financial  assistance  to  six- 
teen nations  in  Western  Europe — osten- 


THE  TRUMAN  DOCTRINE 
& DECENTRALIZATION 

The  developing  Cold  War  soon  prompted 
the  perpetuation  of  large,  occupying 
forces.  America’s  old  fears  about  the  dan- 
gers of  strong  standing  forces  were 
changed  because  of  the  new  challenges 
that  the  Cold  War  presented.  Truman,  who 
had  only  recently  demobilized  the  armed 
forces,  developed  what  became  known  as 
the  Truman  Doctrine:  The  United  States 


realities  of  the  postwar  world  by  the  Soviet 
blockade  of  that  city  in  1947-49. 


A COMMISSARY  TRAIN  in  Yokohama.  Photos:  Quartermaster  Review 


Commissaries  Rode  the 


PROBABLY  THE  MOST  unique  commissary  facilities  ever 
provided  to  military  families  were  those  that  rode  the  rails  in 
postwar  Japan. 

Within  ten  months  of  the  end  erf  World  War  II,  American  occupa- 
tion forces  were  allowed  to  have  their  spouses  and  children  join  them  in 
japan.  It  wasn’t  long  before  over  thirteen  thousand  families  were  sta- 
tioned in  japan,  giving  the  troops  a huge  morale  boost.  It  was  a com- 
missary nightmare,  though,  as  Lieutenant  Colonels  James  M.  Moynihan 
and  T.  R.  j.  Hickey  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  summarized  the  dilem- 
ma in  The  Quartermaster  Review  in  1949:  “The  occupation  force  was  set 
down  in  a defeated,  war-ravaged  country,  whose  main  cities  were  sub- 
stantially destroyed  . . . foodstuffs  were  not  available  from  local  sources 
...  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  establishing  food  stores  ...  and 
the  procuring  of  supplies  from  the  United  States.” 

To  handle  the  earliest  family  arrivals,  makeshift  stores  were  estab- 
lished in  rehabilitated  buildings  that  had  survived  the  war.  The  Nac'y’s 
main  store  was  in  Yokohama,  the  major  port  of  supply  for  all  services; 
the  Army,  the  predominant  occupying  force,  had  its  main  store  in 
downtown  Tokyo.  By  1949,  the  Army  had  established  an  additional 
thirn  -three  commissaries  in  Japan.  To  do  this,  the  Army  relied  heavily 
upon  prefabricated  structures  and  Quonset  huts,  most  of  them  conve- 
niently placed  in  newly  built  dependent  housing  areas. 

Store  personnel  ever^here  can  still  identify  with  one  vexing  prob- 
lem the  commissaries  faced  in  Japan:  “People  back  home  seemed  totally 
incapable  of  visualizing  the  geographic  dispersal  of  our  personnel  in 
Japan  ...  Requisitions  for  resale  items  were  edited  as  though  Japan  were 
occupied  by  a tight  little  community  served  by  one  huge  sales  commis- 
sary, instead  of  thirty-four  stores  spread  over  many  hundreds  of  miles 
and  separated  by  many  hours  of  arduous  train  travel.”  Meanwhile, 
American  store  equipment  was  almost  impossible  to  procure,  and  items 
of  Japanese  manufacture,  such  as  cash  registers,  refrigeration  units,  and 
freezers,  were  rare  or  inadequate.  Moynihan  and  Hickey  noted,  “Other 
than  a few  sales-control  machines  and  deep-freeze  cabinets,  we  were 


1948:  INSIDE  THE  KYOTO  commissary  train.  This  photograph 
shows  the  layout  of  the  first  car’s  interior.  The  Kyoto  train  served  U.S. 
troops  and  their  families  in  Maizuru,  Fukui,  Kanazawa,  and  Toyama. 

able  to  expect,  and  received.  Little  from  the  United  States.  Japanese  fix- 
tures and  equipment  fell  far  below  stateside  standards  . . . the  [wartime] 
disruption  of  their  industries  had  been  quite  complete.” 

Throughout  Japan,  there  were  government  teams  and  small  mili- 
tary detachments  assisting  with  the  demilitarization,  democratiza- 
tion, and  rehabilitation  policies  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  Many 
of  the  individuals  in  these  detachments  lived  with  their  families  in 
scattered,  isolated  areas,  and  though  they  had  as  much  a right  to  the 
commissary  benefit  as  any  soldiers  in  urban  areas,  they  had  no 
access  to  commissary  facilities.  This  situation  inspired  some  ingenu- 
ity to  develop  a new  approach. 

As  Moynihan  and  Hickey  declared,  “The  only  solution,  if  we 


“Commissary  Train”  routes  through  Japan,  1949 


From  a map  published  In  The  Quartermaster  Review. 
Location  spellings,  some  of  which  have  changed  over 
the  last  half-century,  are  shown  here  as  they  were  used 
by  Americans  in  1949. 


Hokkaido 


THERE  WERE  seven  primary  routes 
used  by  commissary  trains. 

Map  by  Michael  Cerny,  DeCA  corporate  communications 
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THE  SECOND  CAR  contained  a meat  case 
packed  with  everything  from  bologna  to  steak. 


couldn’t  bring  Mahomet  to  the  mountain,  was  to  do  the  reverse  and  take  the 
commissary,  on  wheels,  to  the  housewife,  or  at  least  to  the  nearest  raU- 
road  station.”  Trains  had  been  successfully  used  before  by  both  the 
commissaries  and  the  exchanges  in  Alaska;  now,  since  transport  would 
be  more  reliable  by  rail  than  by  road,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  created 
seven  commissary  trains  to  provide  mobile  food  stores  on  Honshu, 
K^TJshu,  and  Shikoku.  Each  served  several  outlying  bases  on  a regular 
schedule,  making  one  stop  per  w'eek  at  each  station  and  remaining  as 
long  as  half  a day. 

At  first  the  trains  simply  delivered  pre-placed  orders,  and  shoppers 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  visually  inspect  and  choose  their  own 
products.  By  January  1949,  though,  the  trains  had  become  sales  com- 
missaries on  rails.  Each  had  at  least  six  cars:  one  with  an  electrical  gen- 
erator and  a large  freezer;  a refrigerated  car  with  two  chill  boxes  for 
produce  and  dairy  products;  another  with  a meat-cutting  room,  a meat 
market  area  with  showcase,  an  area  for  eggs  and  butter,  bins  for  fresh 
produce,  and  deep-freeze  cabinets  for  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables;  a 
car  for  the  sale  of  canned  and  packaged  goods  and  other  nonperish- 
ables; a crew  car,  bousing  the  four  enlisted  men  and  three  local  nation- 


als who  ran 
the  store;  and  a 
warehouse  car  carrying 
nonperishables.  Sometimes  an  addi- 
tional warehouse  car  was  added,  as  well  as  cars 
for  mail  and  PX  operations. 

The  trains  made  a significant  contribution  to  American  morale 
until  additional  permanent  facilities  were  established.  The  exact  date 
of  the  last  run  is  currently  unknown,  but  the  Korean  War  changed 
things  appreciably  in  Japan,  and  the  commissary  trains  stopped  run- 
ning by  1955. 

Moynihan  and  Hickey  were,  unfortunately,  never  precise  as  to  whose 
idea  the  trains  had  been.  Perhaps  they  originated  the  concept  but  were 
too  modest  to  say  so.  They  did  give  a great  deal  of  credit  to  Capt.  Peter 
G.  Anter  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  who  had  experience  in  the  civil- 
ian grocery  industry  and  lent  his  ingenuity,  hard  work,  and  sound  plan- 
ning to  the  commissaries  in  Japan.  Whoever  conceived  the  idea 
deserves  credit.  The  trains  w'ere  remarkably  simple,  effective,  and  well 
worth  remembering. 
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IF  JOHNNY  WASN'T  going  to  come 
marching  home,  remaining  in- 
stead with  the  occupying  forces, 
we  would  try  to  make  life  as  nor- 
mal for  him  as  possible.  That 
meant  if  Johnny  was  married,  he 
was  going  to  be  able  to  have  his 
wife  and  children  join  him.  Once 
that  happened,  commissaries  took 
on  a whole  new  importance. 

Photo:  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


sibly  to  help  the  nations  recover 
from  war,  but  also  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  communists. 

Americans  still  distrusted  large, 
permanent,  peacetime  forces  because 
they  were  a new  phenomenon.  There- 
fore, deferring  to  public  perceptions, 
many  of  the  Defense  Department’s 
functions  were  located  away  from  the 
nation’s  capital.  Hundreds  of  bases,  as 
well  as  major  defense  industries,  were 
already  scattered  throughout  the 
country  and  around  the  globe.  This 
decentralization  helped  disperse  the 
military  and  prevent  the  perception  of 
the  military  as  being  immense  and 
threatening  to  the  citizens’  rights. 

Decentralization  also  served  other 
purposes.  It  enabled  politicians  to 
bring  jobs  and  construction  projects 
to  their  home  districts,  and  these  were 
enough  to  dissolve  people’s  distrust, 
especially  when  so  many  young  men 
from  around  the  country  were  in  uni- 
form. After  the  Soviets  acquired  their 
own  atomic  bomb  in  1949,  decentral- 
ization also  satisfied  the  American 
military’s  desire  to  make  sure  “all  the  eggs 
weren’t  in  one  basket,”  where  one  nuclear 
weapon  could  destroy  all  the  eggs  at  once. 

In  the  mid- 1940s,  decentralization  was 
in  vogue,  and  commissaries  adapted  to  this 
concept.  They  had  always  been  run  at 
installation  level,  with  a minimum  of 
advice  and  oversight  from  the  services. 
After  the  war,  commissaries  remained 
largely  a function  of  the  individual  bases, 
which  supplied  them  with  water,  electricity, 
and  other  services,  including  police  and  fire 
protection,  and  garbage  pickup. 

THE  GROWTH 
OF  MILITARY  FAMILIES 

The  world  had  changed,  bringing  to  an  end 
the  tradition  of  Johnny  marching  home, 
getting  his  hearty  welcome,  joining  in  the 
general  rejoicing  and  jubilee,  placing  his 
gun  back  on  the  mantel,  gathering  up  the 
plow,  and  getting  back  to  work  in  the  field. 
Now  the  United  States  was  victorious, 
supremely  confident,  and  eager  to  turn  its 
old  enemies  into  flourishing  democracies 
and  models  of  modern  capitalism.  Japan 


and  Germany  would,  under  U.S.  occupa- 
tion, tutelage  and  sponsorship,  adopt  con- 
stitutions on  the  American  model. 

It  was  suddenly  desirable  to  maintain 
large  forces  overseas.  Those  forces  were 
there  to  bring  stability  and  guard  against 
lawlessness  and  insurrection.  They  also 
sent  a message  to  potential  troublemak- 
ers— whether  they  were  right-wing,  radical 
nationalists,  Nazis,  fascists,  or  left-wing 
communists — that  the  United  States  wasn’t 
about  to  tolerate  their  presence  in  Japan  or 
in  Western  Europe.  The  American  forces 
that  went  to  Europe  and  Japan  remained 
there  for  the  long  haul,  and  their  organiza- 
tional descendants  are  still  there  today. 

There  was  a catch:  Americans  were  not 
quite  ready  to  give  up  their  traditional  feel- 
ings about  the  military.  So,  if  Johnny  wasn’t 
going  to  come  marching  home,  remaining 
instead  with  the  occupying  forces,  we  would 
try  to  make  life  as  normal  for  him  as  possi- 
ble. That  meant  if  Johnny  was  married,  he 
was  going  to  be  able  to  have  his  wife  and 
children  join  him.  Once  that  happened,  com- 
missaries took  on  a whole  new  importance. 


Young  Americans  are  adaptable, 
and  when  they  are  stationed  overseas 
they  are  willing  to  sample  aU  sorts  of 
foreign  foods;  the  extent  to  which 
Italian  sauces  and  spices  became  so 
popular  after  the  war  was  proof  of 
that.  But  families  overseas,  especially 
children,  also  wanted  to  eat  familiar 
foods.  Commissaries  gave  them  some 
local  flavor,  along  with  a lot  of  back- 
home  favorites:  milk,  cold  cereals, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  and 
packaged  goods  with  American  brand 
names,  and  varieties  of  meats,  espe- 
cially beef,  all  produced  and  packaged 
according  to  American  standards  of 
quality  and  sanitation.  As  a bonus,  the 
inspections  for  food  safety  exceeded 
anything  in  the  private  sector. 

POSTWAR  EXPECTATIONS 

Whether  they  were  stationed  in  the 
United  States  or  overseas,  postwar  mil- 
itary families  expected  military  life  to 
be  as  much  like  civilian  life  in  the  states 
as  possible.  Their  expectations  were 
completely  different  from  those  of  the 
typical  military  family  prior  to  the  war. 

Many  factors  shaped  the  postwar  period 
for  the  military,  including  vivid  memories 
of  the  Great  Depression  and  the  memory 
of  the  energy  and  unbridled  enthusiasm  of 
a patriotic,  successful  war  effort.  The  coun- 
try had  made  a switch  from  a booming 
wartime  economy  to  a booming  postwar 
consumer  economy. 

It  was  evident  that  no  one  wanted  the 
country  to  revert  to  prewar  conditions. 
Americans  at  home  believed  they  had 
earned  postwar  prosperity,  including  con- 
sumer goods  from  cars  to  refrigerators, 
because  of  promises  that  had  been  made  to 
them.  An  old  political  slogan  had  become  a 
wartime  answer  as  to  what  the  men  thought 
they  were  fighting  for:  “A  chicken  in  every 
pot,  and  a car  in  every  garage.” 

After  World  War  II,  more  Americans 
would  begin  to  share  in  the  national  pros- 
perity. Women  and  minorities  had  entered 
the  armed  forces  in  large  numbers.  They 
had  made  even  more  forays  into  the  work- 
force than  during  World  War  I,  and  now 
many  of  them  were  determined  to  stay 
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LATEST  THING  IN  FAST  FOODS.  ABOVE:  The  Horn  & Hardart 
Automat  as  it  appeared  in  postwar  New  York  City.  BELOW:  The  Automat’s  interior 
was  more  lavish  than  those  of  today’s  fast-food  franchises.  oeCA  historical  we 


CHANGING  WORKFORCE; 
GROWING  PRODUCT  LIST 

During  World  War  II,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  women  and  minorities  were 
employed  in  the  retail  grocery  business.  By 
war’s  end,  half  of  all  civilian  grocery  store 
employees  were  women.  They  were  prima- 
rily cashiers,  and  part-time  ones  at  that,  but 
it  was  still  a job  opportunity  that  hadn’t 
existed  two  decades  earlier,  when  most  gro- 
cery cashiers  and  clerks  had  been  male. 
Military  commissaries  still  primarily  used 
male  cashiers,  but  it  wouldn’t  take  long  for 
that  to  change — not  when  spouses  were 
coming  on  post  in  record  numbers,  some 
of  them  wanting  part-time  work. 

An  explosion  of  new  products  hit  the 
market  shortly  after  the  war  ended.  The 
emerging  consumer  society  was  encour- 
aged by  the  advertising  industry  in  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  radio,  and  soon  in  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  commercial  television. 
Advertisements  were  becoming  extraordi- 
narily proficient  at  convincing  people  they 
needed  things  they  had  previously  done 
without.  Customers  expected  to  see  these 
new  products  in  their  local  grocery  stores 
or  supermarkets.  Self-service  was  now 
becoming  the  norm.  The  civiUan-sector 
store  or  chain  that  didn’t  keep  up  with 
these  changes  was  in  peril. 

Military  personnel  and  their  spouses 
expected  to  see  those  same  products  in 
their  commissaries.  If  the  products  weren’t 
available,  the  military  spouse  was  likely  to 
be  disenchanted  with  other  aspects  of  mil- 
itary life.  That  would  discourage  reenlist- 
ment. In  another  era,  it  wouldn’t  have 
much  mattered;  after  World  War  II,  it  did. 

AHACKSATHOME; 
STABILITY  ABROAD 

Soon  after  the  war,  private-sector  gro- 
cery chains  began  attacking  domestic 
commissaries,  claiming  they  interfered 
with  their  rights  to  sell  to  military  fami- 
lies. By  1949,  these  retailers  had  man- 
aged to  force  the  closure  of  twenty-four 
stores  in  the  continental  United  States. 
Most  of  those  stores  were  located  in  or 
near  towns  and  cities,  and  the  retailers 
had  claimed  the  commissaries  provided 
“unnecessary  and  unfair  government 


there.  At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
that  ambition  was  supported  by,  among 
others,  local  and  national  labor  unions  and 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Sharing  in  the  national  prosperity  were 
military  families,  who  felt  they  had  just  as 
much  right  to  the  benefits  of  the  postwar 
prosperity  as  anyone  else,  and  probably  a 


little  more.  Those  benefits  included  good 
pay,  good  housing,  pleasant  communities, 
and  good  places  in  which  to  shop.  Military 
wives  in  particular  expected  clean,  modern 
commissaries  and  exchanges.  They  were 
often  disappointed  in  that  expectation,  and 
few  were  too  shy  to  voice  their  opinions 
about  such  matters. 
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By  Any  Name,  a Service  to 


IT’S  VERY  POSSIBLE  that  the  people  in  the  commissary  who 

make  the  biggest,  longest-lasting  impression  upon  the  customers  are 
people  who  technically  aren’t  even  store  employees. 

A customer’s  attitude  about  the  commissary  can  be  easily  influenced 
by  the  person  bagging  and  carrying  out  the  patron’s  groceries,  the  per- 
son known  as  the  “bagger.” 

Baggers  were  called  tip  boys,  bag  boys,  parcel  boys,  or  even  page  boys  years 
ago,  and  are  somedmes  referred  to  as  carryouts  nowadays,  since  the  term 
bagger  now  implies  that  whoever  bags  up  the  groceries  will  also  carry 
them  out  to  the  customer’s  car.  Of  all  the  people  connected  with  the 
commissary,  they  probably  spend  the  most  dme,  and  perhaps  carry  on 
the  most  conversadon,  with  each  customer;  only  the 
cashiers  could  possibly  rival  them  for  customer- 
contact  minutes. 

The  baggers  know  their  friendliness  and  com- 
petence will  directly  influence  the  size  of  the  tip 
they  receive.  In  this  case  no  amount  of  smiling 
and  joking  will  influence  the  size  of  the  tip.  That 
is,  after  all,  what  baggers  work  for — tips  only.  It 
has  been  this  way  at  most  locations  for  the  last 
fifty  years. 

In  all  that  time,  baggers  have  nev'er  been  com- 
missary empkryees.  There  was,  however,  a dme 
when  they  nearly  became  such.  In  1976,  the  Civil 
Ser\dce  Commission,  Jusdce  Department,  and 
General  Accoundng  Office  aU  decided  that  the  poli- 
cy of  not  paying  baggers  was  wrong,  and  the  bag- 
gers needed  to  be  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1 938.  Tradidon  was  nearly 
scrapped,  and  in  1978,  the  services  drew  up  plans 
preparatory  to  baggers  being  made  employees. 

Congress,  however,  had  the  last  word  in  the 
form  of  the  Roth-Stone  Amendment  to  the 
Military  Appropriadons  Act  of  1978.  This  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  Senators  William  B.  Roth  (D- 


Delaware)  and  Richard  Stone  (D-Florida)  in  July,  1978,  exempted  com- 
missary baggers  from  being  government  employees.  Stone  stated  his 
radonale  succincdy:  “If  the  employees  who  are  supposed  to  be  protect- 
ed don’t  like  it  (being  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act),  and  the 
customers  who  are  supposed  to  be  served  don’t  like  it,  and  the  employ- 
ees who  would  hire  and  supervise  the  baggers  don’t  like  it,  then  whom 
does  it  serve?” 

Uldmately,  Congress  determined  that  it  would  be  cost-effecdve  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  The  subsequent  passage  of  the  Roth-Stone 
Amendment  did,  for  the  first  time,  legally  establish  baggers  as  self- 
employed  contractors. 

Baggers  did  not  exist  in  their  present  form  until 
the  mid-1950s,  when  they  were  volunteers,  carrying 
groceries  to  the  patrons’  cars,  working  for  dps  only. 
Before  that,  while  a store’s  staff  might  place  a cus- 
tomer’s purchase  in  a bag,  box,  or  sack,  at  most 
stores  the  staff  had  been  too  small  and  overworked 
to  also  perform  such  addidonal  customer  service.  In 
the  1920s  and  1930s,  store  clerks  had  often  done  the 
bagging,  but  it  had  always  been  done  as  a courtesy 
to  the  customer,  and  dps  were  seldom  forthcoming. 
Not  aU  store  clerks  had  the  time,  energy,  or  inclina- 
don  to  carry  customers’  purchases  to  their  automo- 
biles, especiaUy  when  the  weather  wasn’t  pardcularly 
pleasant  and  dps  were  rare. 

The  first  commissary  carryout  baggers  started 
appearing  more  or  less  simultaneously,  in  many  differ- 
ent locadons,  due  to  a common  need.  That  need 
developed  after  World  War  II,  when  home-deUvery 
service  began  to  decline,  stock  Usts  grew,  grocery 
carts  increased  in  capacity,  purchases  grew  in  size, 
and  more  shoppers  drove  automobiles  to  the  store. 
Home  delivery  had  been  the  ideal  way  for  a customer 
to  get  groceries  to  the  kitchen.  When  the  service  dis- 
appeared, carryout  became  the  next  best  thing. 


1998:  UNA  FISHER  bags  a 
customer’s  groceries  at  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth, 
Virginia.  DbCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 
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1^-  One  of  the  earliest  photos  showing 
employees  who  doubled  as  baggers  and  car- 
ryouts was  taken  at  the  Manila  Leave  Center 
commissary  in  1946.  In  1947,  the 
Washington  Heights  (Japan)  store  called 
them  page  boys,  and  the  service  must  have 
been  popular;  the  store  posted  notices  that 
the  boys  were  there  only  to  carry  purchases 
to  a customer’s  car — they  were  not  to  take  it 
to  the  customer’s  quarters.  Other  stores 
quickly  followed  suit.  Leroy  Bischoff,  who 
worked  at  the  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois, 
store  in  1952,  recalled  that  he  was  expected 
to  stock  shelves,  as  well  as  bag  and  carry  out 
groceries,  and  he  never  expected  (and  sel- 
dom received)  any  tips.  At  the  same  time,  at 
the  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  commissary, 
nonviolent  prison  inmates  were  used  as  bag- 
gers until  1993,  and  there  were  conspicuous 
“No  Tipping”  signs,  making  the  policy  clear 
to  every  customer. 

Fort  Leavenworth  wasn’t  the  only  place 
that  used  prisoners.  Several  other  stores  are 
known  to  have  done  so,  particularly  nearby 
Fort  Riley,  which  began  replacing  stockade 

people  between  1963  and  1965.  While  some  would  think  that  having 
convicts  bagging  groceries  would  be  an  unsettling  experience,  the  exact 
opposite  appears  to  be  true.  At  both  Leavenworth  and  Riley,  the  cus- 
tomers became  upset  when  they  were  suddenly  confronted  by  non-con- 
victs who  expected  cash  tips  for  performing  a job  that  had  previously 
been  a free  service. 

Stores  usually  made  the  service 
optional.  A customer  wishing  to  sack 
his  own  groceries  was  allowed  to  do  so. 

At  Sagamihara,  Japan,  in  1954,  a large 
sign  above  the  exits  announced,  “If 
requesting  Carryout,  please  sign  control 
sheet.”  The  cost  per  bag  per  carryout 
was  obscured  in  the  photo,  but  it  was 
probably  5 cents,  because  another  sign 
announced  that  home  delivery  was 
available,  at  a cost  of  10  cents  per  bag. 

Home  delivery  had  traditionally  been 
free  of  charge  at  most  locations.  So 
times  were  changing. 

They  changed  a lot  more  in  1955, 
with  the  introduction  of  moving  con- 
veyor belts  at  commissary  checkout 
stands  around  the  world.  The  belts  con- 
siderably sped  up  the  transaction 
process  at  the  registers,  necessitating 
bagger-carryouts  to  keep  the  checkout 
lines  moving.  An  increased  customer 
base  was  shopping  longer  hours,  choos- 
ing from  an  ever-increasing  stock  assort 
ment  and  buying  more  goods  placed  in 


1984:  BAGGING  GROCERIES  at  Fort 

Banning,  Georgia,  tsa  photo,  doca  historical  file 


larger  shopping  carts.  A store  could  not  afford 
to  have  things  get  jammed  up  at  the  front  end; 
the  customers  had  to  be  cleared  through  the 
registers,  moved  out  the  doors,  into  their  cars, 
and  out  of  the  parking  lot  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  room  for  more  customers.  Good 
bagger-carryouts  kept  the  system  flowing 
smoothly. 

In  1955,  Military  Market  ran  its  first  article 
mentioning  baggers.  These  were  the  all-volun- 
teer tip  boys  of  Clark  Air  Base,  in  the 
Philippines,  who  worked  for  tips  only.  Tip  boys, 
carryout  boys,  baggers — whatever  they  were 
called — started  becoming  more  common.  Naval 
Air  Station  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  had  a big 
crew  of  them  in  1958.  In  1960,  Naval  Air 
Station  Moffett  Field,  California,  began  using 
off-duty  enlisted  personnel  who  worked  for 
tips  only,  replacing  active-duty  enlisted  person- 
nel who  had  served  as  baggers  and  carryouts 
free  of  charge. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  transforma- 
tions have  to  do  with  gender  and  age.  People 
older  than  teenagers  began  bagging  in  large 
numbers  during  the  recession  of  the  1970s, 
and  more  females  began  bagging  as  women  pushed  for  equal  rights.  In 
fact,  today,  in  most  stores,  female  baggers  are  clearly  in  the  majority. 

Although  they  are  not  legally  considered  employees,  the  baggers 
have  a symbiotic  relationship  with  the  store.  Both  profit  from  the 
other’s  presence,  and  neither  could  properly  function  without  the 
other. 


OCTOBER  1945:  MANILA  LEAVE  CENTER,  Philippines.  Note  the  large,  wicker  shopping 
baskets  and  the  bagger  in  a white  apron.  This  facility  did  not  have  cash  registers.  Instead  it  relied  on 
clerks  to  write  up  orders  and  use  adding  machines  to  total  bills.  National  Archives 


1953:  VOGELWEH 


y Germany.  Three 
American  servicemen  observe  meatcutting  and  packaging  opera- 
tions at  Vogeiweh.  Most  meat  department  workers  at  overseas 
stores  were  locai  nationais,  though  the  iead  meat  cutter  was  usuai- 
ly  an  American,  in  keeping  with  the  stringent  heaith  and  safety 
standards  the  miiitary  expects  of  its  subsistence  and  commissary 
operations,  the  equipment  was  modern,  and  the  room  appears  to 
be  very  ciean  and  sanitary.  Standards  change,  however;  today,  the 
workers  in  this  photo  wouid  be  wearing  iatex  gloves.  Note:  The 
crooked  line  running  down  the  left  side  of  the  photo  was  a metal 
support  for  a line  that  ran  down  the  counter,  upon  which  the  pack- 
aging staff  would  hang  towels  for  wiping  their  hands. 

National  Archives 


competition”  because  of  the  widespread 
availability  of  civilian  markets. 

But  advocates  of  commissary  privati- 
zation found  their  gains  cut  short.  In 
1949,  the  Soviets  tested  their  first  atomic 
weapon,  communists  took  control  of 
China,  and  just  a year  later,  war  broke  out 
in  Korea.  All  were  events  that  triggered 
the  Red  Scare  at  home  and  fueled  the 
conviction  that  larger  active-duty  armed 
forces  were  a necessity.  The  new  aura  of 
crisis  and  imminent  danger  both  at  home 
and  abroad  soon  inspired  renewed  appre- 
ciation for  the  military. 

CIVILIAN  STORES  NEAR  BASES 

The  chain  of  events  leading  to  the  eventu- 
al creation  of  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  in  1991  began  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  The  circumstances  were  very 
similar  to  those  that  had  followed  the  Civil 
War.  In  1945,  more  people  than  ever  were 


aware  of  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
commissaries.  Many  Americans  had  been 
in  uniform,  and  they  and  their  families  had 
an  appreciation  for  the  challenges  of  mili- 
tary life.  The  war  effort  had  brought  huge 
numbers  of  civilian  workers  to  military 
installations,  where  they  also  became  famil- 
iar with  military  practices. 

Bases  grew,  and  civilian  neighborhoods 
filled  with  base  workers  grew  up  nearby. 
Years  of  postwar  prosperity  then  caused  an 
urban  sprawl  that  reached,  and  eventually 
surrounded,  many  bases  that  had  previous- 
ly been  on  the  cities’  outskirts.  Along  with 
the  new  neighborhoods  came  grocery 
stores  and  supermarkets. 

During  the  war,  few  people  complained 
that  commissaries,  exchanges,  or  canteens 
were  competing  with  civilian  enterprises. 
There  was  enough  business  for  everyone, 
and  nothing  was  too  good  for  the  men  in 
uniform.  With  war’s  end  came  an  expecta- 


tion that  the  military  would  downsize,  and 
soldiers  and  sailors  would  go  back  to  being 
civilians  shopping  at  civilian  sector  stores. 

Thus  a different  attitude  emerged  among 
managers  of  the  new  supermarkets  near  the 
bases.  They  began  to  believe  the  military 
personnel  at  the  local  bases  were  rightfully 
their  customers,  and  they  looked  upon  the 
commissaries  as  competition. 

In  reality,  commissaries  posed  Utde  actual 
competition.  They  couldn’t  advertise,  and 
they  couldn’t  steal  civilian  customers  from 
nearby  private-sector  stores  simply  because 
they  couldn’t  serve  civilians.  Commissaries 
had  a difficult  time  maintaining  customer 
loyalty  among  military  families,  who  were 
increasingly  attracted  to  off-post  stores, 
where  stock  lists  were  far  larger. 

There  were  only  210  stateside  commis- 
saries in  1945,  while  there  were  thousands 
of  civilian  supermarkets  and  corner  gro- 
cers. Civilian  stores  offered  items  the  com- 
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1948:  NASUGBU  BEACH,  Japan.  The  specially  built  commissary  (foreground), 
exchange  and  theater  were  integral  to  the  community  center,  surrounded  by  Army  family  housing. 

U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Museum 


missaries  could  not,  helping  them  draw 
military  customers  away  from  the  com- 
missaries. That  the  commissaries  had 
been  located  on  or  near  military  installa- 
tions for  years,  and  that  civilian  stores 
were  competing  with  the  commissaries 
for  active-duty  customers — not  the  other 
way  around,  as  is  so  often  claimed — does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  anyone 
“outside  the  gate.” 

At  the  time.  Col.  John  T.  Sprague,  the 
commander  of  Waco  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  noted  that  commissaries  were  not  as 
big  as  their  critics  perceived.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  military  stores  actually  sold 
some  goods  at  prices  shghtly  higher  than 
the  local  civilian  establishments.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  he  said,  was  that  the  commis- 
sary’s “last  stock  was  bought  at  higher 
prices  ...  and  the  commissary  can’t  adjust 
its  list  as  quickly  as  a private  merchant.” 
The  Waco  Tribme-Hemld  newspaper  took  a 
broader  view  of  the  situation,  noting  that 
the  base  was  “a  $650,000  gold  mine”  for 
the  local  economy.  The  existence  of  a com- 
missary and  exchange  didn’t  alter  that. 

Still,  the  perception  of  unfair  govern- 
ment competition  struck  a nerve  in  the 
postwar  years.  Soon  there  were  several 
serious  attempts  to  do  away  with  com- 
missaries entirely,  presaging  similar 
efforts  in  later  years. 

STORES  OVERSEAS 

Despite  these  challenges  to  domestic 
commissaries,  stores  continued  to  open 
wherever  there  was  an  appreciable  U.S. 
military  presence  overseas.  World  War  II 
had  placed  American  forces  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  presence  of  commissaries 
in  so  many  far-flung,  isolated,  or  colorful 
locations  was  a direct  result  of  America’s 
role  as  postwar  peacekeeper  and  its  strat- 
egy of  containing  communism. 

Between  1945  and  1953,  commissaries 
tended  to  be  both  large  and  numerous 
where  there  were  the  greatest  numbers  of 
troops  and  their  families.  Such  was  the  case 
in  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Stores  also  began  to  open  in 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Australia,  Spain, 
Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Turkey, 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Eritrea,  Libya,  Morocco, 


Guam,  Okinawa,  Iceland,  Bermuda,  the 
Azores,  the  West  Indies,  and  even  Peru. 
Soon  commissaries  would  also  be  operat- 
ing in  Norway,  Labrador,  Korea,  Thailand, 
Pakistan,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  As  to  the 
stores’  prewar  foreign  locations,  only  in 
China  did  American  military  commissaries 
completely  disappear.  They  continued 
operating  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Panama,  and 
by  early  1945  they  had  been  reestablished 
in  the  Philippines. 

In  countries  that  had  suffered  war  dam- 
age, any  available  building  could  have  been 
turned  into  a commissary.  There  was  a 
department  store  on  the  Ginza  strip  in 
Tokyo,  a warehouse  in  downtown  Athens, 
Quonset  huts  in  England,  and  several 
structures  previously  used  by  the  Nazis  in 
Germany.  Dozens  of  places  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  descriptions  were  converted  into 
makeshift  commissary  sales  stores. 

These  would  serve  for  a while,  but  the 
occupation  forces  grew.  Military  housing 
areas  had  to  be  built,  and  those  areas  were 
planned  communities.  They  usually  includ- 
ed all  the  familiar  components  of  an 
American  military  community  back  home: 
officers’  and  enlisted  clubs,  theaters,  an 
exchange,  recreational  facilities  (bowling 
alleys,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools),  and, 
of  course,  a commissary. 

Stores  in  Germany  and  the  UK: 
Commissaries  were  a major  contributor  to 


the  United  States’  ability  to  maintain  troops 
overseas  during  the  Cold  \X'ar.  In  1949, 
scattered  throughout  Germany  were  at 
least  1 1 5 commissaries,  large  and  small, 
serving  large  garrisons  and  small  outposts. 

The  Army  alone  ran  sixty-one  stores  in 
Europe  (most  of  which  were  in  Germany), 
serving  over  seventy-three  thousand  peo- 
ple. Yet  none  of  the  stores  in  Europe  could 
be  called  typical  because  of  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  t\"pe  of  available  facilities  in 
which  the  stores  were  established.  Each 
had  its  own  history  and  personality. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  stores  was  the 
Munich  commissary,  which  boasted  murals 
(painted  by  the  employees),  balconies, 
fountains,  and  large  shopping  carts  with 
double  full-size  baskets  and  a modern 
“swept  back”  design.  Employees  included 
locals  who  dressed  in  leiderhosen  (also 
spelled  lederhosen),  a traditional  German  pair 
of  short  pants  or  knickers  with  suspenders. 
In  the  commissary’s  basement  were  sealed- 
off  tunnel  entrances,  fueling  conjecture 
that  those  features  were  built  by  the  Nazis 
before  or  during  the  war  either  as  escape 
routes  or  as  a means  for  entering  various 
parts  of  the  city'  unobserved. 

In  Berlin,  there  was  a commissary  at 
Andrews  Barracks,  1946-49.  In  June  1950, 
another  store  opened  in  one  wing  of  the 
Berlin  Command  shopping  center  and 
remained  there  until  replaced  in  1958.  The 
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most  modern  store  in  Germany  was  at  Vogelweh.  It  had 
spariding,  new  equipment,  and  a highly  professional  staff.  But 
it  was  the  Heidelberg  commissary  that  was  established  as  a 
model  store,  with  the  goal  of  bringing  some  degree  of  stan- 
dardization to  all  commissaries  in  Germany.  One  of 
Heidelberg’s  most  popular  features  was  a home-delivery  serv- 
ice for  people  residing  in  the  immediate  area. 

There  were  many  stores  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
immediate  postwar  history  of  these  stores  during  the  war  is 
something  that — for  now,  at  least — has  been  lost.  No  doubt 
many  of  them  were  combined  with  exchanges.  There  may 
have  been  as  many  as  one  hundred  during  the  war,  because 
nearly  forty  stores  were  still  open  in  the  late  1950s,  including 
several  in  Scotland.  These  were  stores  and  bases  of  various 
ages  and  sizes.  The  UK  stores  were  as  varied  as  the  country- 
side was  picturesque. 

Greece:  Although  for  many  years  there  was  only  one  mili- 
tary commissary  in  the  entire  country,  its  function  was  very 
important.  Located  in  downtown  Athens,  it  supported  the 
American  embassy  and  members  of  the  State  Department, 
soldiers  stationed  in  the  immediate  area,  and  their  families.  It 
soon  began  to  support  American  troops  that  were  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  assisting  anti-communist  Greek 
forces.  The  store  was  vital  to  upholding  the  mission  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  which  was  to  keep  Greece  firmly  in  the  Western 
fold,  out  from  under  Soviet  domination. 

Assuming  Soviet  Premier  Josef  Stalin  would  support  the 
Greek  communist  insurgents,  the  United  States  was  deter- 
mined to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  keep  Greece  allied 
with  the  West.  The  Athens  commissary  was  responsible  for 
getting  rations  and  sales  goods  to  American  soldiers 
throughout  Greece.  Army  Captain  E.  j.  Janota  was  the  com- 
missary officer. 

The  location  of  the  commissary  he  inherited  had  been 
determined  by  its  proximity  to  the  embassy  and  personnel 
quarters.  Years  later,  janota  recalled,  “People  located  them- 
selves within  walking  distance  of  the  embassy,  because 
most  arrived  without  automobiles.  ...  So  the  commissary 
was  downtown  in  Athens  simply  because  the  population 
was  in  that  area.”  One  of  Janota’s  major  accomplishments 
was  finding  a larger,  more  suitable  building  and  moving  the 
commissary  operations  into  it  before  more  American  per- 
sonnel arrived.  The  previous  store  would  have  been 
swamped  with  incoming  orders  and  outgoing  shipments, 
and  overflowing  with  customers. 

By  1951,  Janota’s  job  in  Greece  was  finished,  and  the 
military,  together  with  aid  from  the  Marshall  Plan,  had 
secured  the  country  for  the  West.  In  later  years  other  stores 
were  established  in  Greece,  but  the  downtown  Athens  store 
remained  in  business  longer  than  any  of  them,  finally  clos- 
ing its  doors  in  1995. 

Ironically,  this  effort  may  not  have  been  necessary.  Near  the 
end  of  the  war,  Stalin  had  told  Churchill  that  he  had  no  inter- 
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Retired  Army  Lt.  Col.  E.  J.  Janota  was  a captain  in  bis  twenties  when  he 
was  assigned  as  commissary  officer  in  downtown  Athens,  Greece,  in  1947.  It 
would  seem  that  the  responsibility  for  such  a vital  operation  must  have  been 
overwhelming  at  times.  That’s  not  the  case,  however.  Americans  had  been  grow- 
ing up  in  a big  hurry  during  the  previous  two  decades.  Compared  with  some  of 
his  enlisted  help,  Janota  was  an  old-timer.  The  store  he  established  continued  to 
function  as  a commissary  until  1995.  His  experiences  provide  a glimpse  of  life 
in  postwar  Europe,  the  Greek  civil  war,  and  the  difficulties  in  running  a post- 
war overseas  commissary.  — Author 

APT.  E.  J.  JANOTA  ARRIVED  in  Athens  in  September 

1947  as  the  commissary  officer  for  the  American  embassy. 

He  had  no  prior  commissary  experience,  but  in  those  days 
that  was  not  unusual;  most  stores  were  small,  with  one  or  two  registers 
and  a small  stock  assortment,  and  people  were  expected  to  learn  on  the 
job.  Years  later,  he  recalled,  “I’d  never  been  in  a commissary  before, 
except  to  go  in  one  just  before  my  departure  for  Greece,  to  see  if  they 
had  anything  that  would  tell  me  how  to  be  a commissary  officer!” 

Greece  was  going  through  a cml  war  sparked  by  Greek  communists; 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  aiding  the  anti-communist 
forces.  When  Janota  arrived,  he  found  the  commissary  was  “a  little 
dinky  place  ...  right  down  in  the  middle  of  Athens  ...  upstairs,  with  a 
winding  staircase  and  no  elevator.”  The  location  of  this  less-than-ideal 
facility  had  been  determined  primarily  by  its  location:  It  was  close  to 
the  embassy  and  personnel  quarters.  When  he  learned  many  more 
Americans  would  soon  be  coming  to  Greece,  he  started  looking  for  a 
larger  facility.  He  settled  on  a location  at  109  Syngrou  Avenue  that  had 
a sales  area  of  about  8,500  square  feet,  with  two  checkouts  and  3,400 
square  feet  of  backup  space. 

Sure  enough,  in  1 948,  Americans  began  to  come  in  droves.  It  was  all 
part  of  a plan  to  have  detachments  of  10  or  12  men  attached  to  Greek 
army  units,  assisting  them  in  training.  There  could  have  been  chaos  at 
the  commissary,  but  there  wasn’t.  “3X'’e  were  able  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  field  and  in  the  local  areas;  the  commissary 
was  adequately  staffed  and  stocked,  with  more  goods  always  in  the 
pipeline.”  The  Air  Force  assisted  the  operations,  using  C-47  transports 
to  fly  food  to  the  Army  detachments,  which  would  send  the  commis- 
sary a list  of  what  they  needed  and  would  then  send  a truck,  car,  or 
plane  to  pick  up  the  order.  Janota  eventually  “had  to  build  and  establish 
a special  section  in  the  new  commissary  devoted  to  the  air  shipment  of 
supplies  ...  it  became  a major  operation.” 

At  the  store  itself,  some  customers  abused  their  privileges  by  hoard- 
ing or  even  by  selling  their  excess  for  a profit.  In  order  to  keep  his 
shelves  stocked,  Janota  needed  to  protect  his  customers  from  their  own 
bad  habits.  He  mimeographed  ration  cards  for  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and 
any  other  items  that  were  in  short  supply.  Later,  he  put  a money  limit 
on  the  amount  that  could  be  bought.  “It  was  $25  for  a single  person, 
$50  for  a couple,  and  then  increased  depending  on  the  number  that 
were  in  the  family.  The  total  Limit  was  somewhere  around  $125,  regard- 
less of  how  many  children  you  had.” 

There  were  several  memorable  characters  among  the  regular  cus- 
tomers, and  the  young  Greek  employees  started  identifying  them  with 
characters  in  the  cartoon  sections  in  the  American  and  British  newspa- 


pers. The  most  memorable  was  a woman  who  wore  dark  glasses  and 
slinky  clothing.  “The  young  feUas  began  to  call  her  ‘the  Dragon  Lady,’ 
after  the  character  in  the  old  Terry  and  the  Pirates  comic  strip.” 

Janota  recalled  that  his  Greek  employees  w'ere  wonderful,  and  his 
NCOs  were  invaluable.  Of  the  former,  store  manager  George  Paidas 
was  “one  of  the  most  dedicated  employees  I ever  had.”  He  eventually 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  became  an  American  citizen,  and  retired 
as  a vtice  president  and  general  manager  of  a banana  company  in 
Ivliami.  Of  the  latter,  Janota  admitted,  “Good  NCOs  who  knew  their 
job  . . . knew  more  about  running  a store  than  I did.  The  success  of  the 
commissary  really  depended  on  their  knowledge  and  know-how.  ...  For 
instance,  I really  needed  an  NCO  as  a trained  butcher.  The  civilian 
butcher  I had  meant  well,  but  he  knew  how  to  cut  beef  only  three 
ways — all  three  with  a meat  cleaver!” 

Like  many  other  stores  of  the  day,  the  commissary  had  home  deliv- 
ery. “We  arranged  to  have  lockers  where  the  customers  would  place 
their  purchases,  put  on  a padlock,  and  leave  a key  unth  the  commissary. 
We’d  deliver  the  purchases  in  the  afternoon.” 

Janota  faced  some  formidable  monetary  challenges.  “I  was  kept 
on  a short  leash  money-wise;  I was  solely  responsible  for  money  losses.” 
Any  difference  at  the  end  of  the  month  came  out  of  his  pocket. 
Complicating  matters,  he  had  to  accept  dollars,  drachmas,  or  British 
pounds  in  payment  for  goods.  Not  only  did  the  three  sets  of  curren- 
cy cause  him  “tremendous  headaches,”  but  he  discovered  he  was  los- 
ing money  on  a daily  basis:  “I  was  told  to  sell  at  the  rate  of  5,000 
drachmas  to  one  dollar,  but  it  wasn’t  long  before  their  rate  at  the 
bank  was  8,000  to  one.  Since  a commissary  officer  had  to  have  an 
audit  before  he  could  be  transferred,  it  worried  me  because  of  the 
losses  I’d  taken  from  drachmas.” 

Janota  left  Athens  in  1951,  so  his  audit 
must  have  gone  well.  It’s  obvious  he 
enjoyed  those  four  years:  He  returned  to 
Athens  in  1971  and  was  still  living  there 
in  1995  when  the  store  he  founded  final- 
ly closed  its  doors. 

NOTE:  The  downtown  Athens  store  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  store  at  Hellenikon 
Air  Station,  which  was  adjacent  to  the 
Athens  international  airport. 
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1951:  GUAM  • The  Naval  Supply  Depot 
Guam  commissary  consisted  of  two  Quonset 
Huts  linked  together  by  several  passageways 
(one  can  be  seen  on  the  right).  The  low  shelv 
ing  was  generously  stocked.  Its  illumination, 
provided  by  dozens  of  bare  bulbs,  was  noth- 
ing fancy,  but  it  was  effective.  (An  exterior 
shot  of  this  store  Is  on  page  293.) 

U.S.  Navy  Historical  Center 
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est  in  keeping  Greece  inside  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence.  Of  course,  Stalin  had 
shown  on  many  occasions  that  he  could 
not  be  trusted;  but  this  time,  he  was  true  to 
his  word  and  made  no  effort  to  support  the 
Greek  communists.  Possibly  the  American 
presence  had  something  to  do  with  that.  If 
so,  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  Athens 
commissary  had  helped  hold  the  line 
against  communism  in  the  Balkans. 

France.  Today,  few  remember  the 
stores  established  in  postwar  France. 
There  were  probably  over  forty  of  them 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  But 
France  was  determined  to  regain  some  of 
its  lost  prestige  by  making  its  own  way 
and  did  not  wish  the  United  States  to 
dominate  postwar  Europe.  The  desire  of 
the  French  to  act  independently  of  their 
former  allies  and  go  it  alone  eventually 
led  to  the  closing  of  American  bases 
there.  They  asked  all  American  forces  to 
leave  French  soil  by  1968. 

The  Mid-Atlantic.  During  World 
War  11,  British  forces  occupied  the  base 
at  Lajes  Field,  located  five  hundred  miles 
west  of  Portugal  on  Terceira  Island  in 
the  Azores.  They  allowed  the  Americans 
to  use  the  landing  field,  and  by  1948  the 
United  States  became  the  official  tenant. 
A commissary  was  an  obvious  necessity 
in  such  a far-flung,  isolated  island  loca- 
tion, and  a store  was  in  operation  by 
1952.  Family  members  had  been  author- 
ized to  live  in  the  islands  in  1948,  and  it’s 
likely  a small  commissary,  at  least,  was 
available  to  them.  There  probably  was 
also  a small  store  on  Santa  Maria  Island, 
where  Americans  in  the  Azores  were 
located  before  1951. 

The  British  had  also  operated  the  base  at 
Kefiavik,  Iceland,  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
During  the  war,  the  U.S.  Army  had  facilities 
at  Kefiavik  that  included  a food  dump  and 
probably  a small  sales  store.  When  the 
Americans  formally  took  possession  of 
Kefiavik  in  1951,  the  Air  Force  seems  to 
have  opened  a small  sales  store  there, 
although  documentation  only  positively 
confirms  a store  being  there  in  1960. 

Guam.  At  least  two  stores  operated  on 
Guam  in  the  Marianas  Islands  starting  in 
1945  or  1946.  One  was  located  in  an  area 


officially  attached  to  Andersen  Air  Base 
(possibly  for  housing),  which  was  five 
miles  away.  The  area  was  known  as 
“Marbo,”  an  acronym  of  the  “Marianas- 
Bonin  Command”  in  the  Marianas  and 
Bonin  Islands. 

The  other  was  located  at  Guam’s  Naval 
Supply  Depot  near  Agana.  The  commis- 
sary there  may  have  been  combined  with 
the  Navy  exchange  in  1952. 

JAPAN’S  COMMISSARY  TRAINS 

At  the  start  of  the  postwar  occupation  of 
Japan,  numerous  commissaries  were  scat- 
tered across  the  country.  The  first  stores 
were  established  in  the  Tokyo  area.  One 
occupied  the  basement,  sub-basement,  and 
first  floor  of  an  old  department  store  on 
the  Ginza  strip  downtown.  The  other  was 
in  a newly  constructed  building  that  was 
designed  and  built  specifically  as  a commis- 
sary and  placed  in  the  family  housing  area 
of  Grant  Heights.  More  stores  were  soon 
built  in  the  housing  areas  of  Nasugbu 
Beach  (where  the  commissary  was  built 
next  to  a PX  and  theater)  and  Washington 
Heights.  Meanwhile,  the  Navy  opened  a big 
store  at  Yokohama,  the  main  port  of  sup- 
ply for  all  services.  One  unique  product  on 
Yokohama’s  shelves  was  local  mushrooms, 
harvested  from  nearby  caves. 

Many  servicemen  assigned  to  Japan 
soon  had  family  members  Hving  in-country, 
making  commissaries  a necessity.  But  many 


camps  and  stations  in  isolated  locations 
scattered  throughout  the  four  main 
islands  had  only  small  numbers  of  eligible 
commissary  customers.  Since  this  was  a 
budget-cutting  era,  establishment  of 
fixed,  permanent  commissary  buildings 
was  cost-prohibitive  for  all  but  the  most 
populated  areas. 

There  were  many  small  units  scattered 
among  far-flung  bases  that  lacked  buildings 
adequate  to  house  commissaries.  Even  if 
such  buildings  could  have  been  found  or 
built,  equipment  (especially  refrigerators 
and  freezers)  was  nearly  impossible  to  pro- 
cure. Customers  traveling  to  their  nearest 
big-city  commissary  found  the  journey  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impractical,  because  of  a 
primitive  road  system,  damaged  by  the  war. 
This  situation  prompted  the  creation  of 
several  commissary  trains,  a clever  solution 
to  a vexing  problem. 

Until  events  in  the  Orient  forced  the 
United  States  to  commit  attention  and  mil- 
itary strength  to  East  Asia,  American 
forces  in  Japan  often  had  to  devise 
makeshift  measures  to  improve  their  daily 
hves.  The  commissary  trains  were  one  of 
those  measures.  They  provided  mobile 
food  stores  on  three  of  Japan’s  four  home 
islands,  saving  the  armed  forces  the 
expense  of  building  dozens  of  small  stores. 

Each  train  had  several  cars  dedicated  to 
commissary  operations,  including  a refrig- 
erated car,  produce,  dairy  products,  a meat- 
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1946:  TOKYO  GRAND  OPENING.  Customers  check  out  groceries  during  the 

grand  opening  of  the  downtown  Tokyo  quartermaster  commissary,  u.s.  Army  Quartermaster  Museum 


cutting  room  and  a meat-market  area, 
deep-freeze  cabinets  for  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  a section  for  canned, 
packaged,  and  other  nonperishable  goods. 
The  trains  were  perhaps  the  most  ingen- 
ious method  of  supplying  people  with 
resale  facilities  in  commissary  history. 

By  May  of  1949,  the  trains  and  over  thir- 
ty fixed-location  stores  (many  of  which 
were  small)  supported  thirteen  thousand 
American  families.  The  number  of  com- 
missary customers  increased  in  1950,  the 
first  year  of  the  Korean  War,  for  which 
Japan  became  the  major  staging  area  for 
American  logistics  operations. 

COMMinEES  AND  STUDIES 

Within  a few  years  of  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  congressional  committees  and 
commissions  began  probing  the  purpose 
of,  and  need  for,  commissaries.  Included 
were  several  congressional  subcommit- 
tees, a commission  chaired  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  and  reports  by 
at  least  two  civilian  retailing  organizations. 
All  declared  commissaries  should  be 
severely  limited,  contracted  out,  complete- 
ly closed,  or  become  self-supporting. 
None  of  these  recommendations  were 
carried  out,  but  during  the  early  postwar 
era,  the  commissaries  continued  to  draw 
attacks  from  several  directions. 

In  1945,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
V.  Forrestal  appointed  a committee  com- 
posed of  Reserve  officers  to  examine  all 
Navy  resale  activities.  This  was  the  Bing- 
ham Committee,  named  for  its  chairman, 
Capt.  Wheelock  H.  Bingham  of  the  Navy 


Reserves.  His  selection  to  head  the  com- 
mittee was  no  fluke.  His  business  acumen 
was  outstanding,  so  much  so  that  he  later 
became  president  of  the  R.  H.  Macy 
Company. 

The  Navy’s  far-flung  resale  activities 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  unmanage- 
able. In  its  report,  the  Bingham  Committee 
proposed  that  ships’  service  stores  be 
transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  and  that  a “strong  central  organ- 
ization” be  established  to  eliminate  the 
“unbusinesslike”  approach  that  existed 
under  the  existing  decentralized  operations. 

On  Feb.  8,  1945,  the  Navy  decided  to 


consolidate  all  its  resale  activities  under  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  This 
move  turned  out  to  be  only  a temporary 
expedient,  however,  because  Forrestal  rec- 
ognized the  arrangement  was  not  a partic- 
ularly good  fit;  an  entirely  separate  agency 
was  needed. 

Accordingly,  in  April  1946,  Forrestal 
approved  the  formation  of  the  Navy' 
Resale  System  (NRS),  which  would  pro- 
vide the  strong,  independent,  centralized 
organization  recommended  by  the  Bing- 
ham Committee.  NRS  included  the  Navy' 
Ship’s  Store  Office  (NSSO),  which  was 
responsible  for  both  Stores  Afloat  and 
Stores  Ashore.  The  Stores  Afloat  were 
shipboard  retail  activities; 
Stores  Ashore  later  became 
known  as  Navy'  commissaries. 
Navy  exchanges  emerged  from 
Navy  Service  Stores. 

At  first,  NSSO  was  head- 
quartered at  111  East  16th 
Street  in  New  York  Cityy  but  it 
moved  to  the  block  between 
29th  and  30th  Streets  on  Third 
Avenue  in  Brooklyn  in  )uly 
1946.  There,  it  and  its  succes- 
sor organizations  would  re- 
main for  forty  years.  Navy 
Capt.  T.  L.  Becknell  Jr.,  Supply 


1950:  STATE  OF  THE  ART.  Meat  display  cases  and  vegetable  freezers  at  the  Naval  Air 

Station  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  u.s.  Navy  photo,  oeCA  historical  me 
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1949:  CHERRY  POINT,  North  Carolina.  Pumpkins  and  jack-o’-lanterns  line  the  wall  in 
a seasonal  display  the  morning  after  Halloween  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Cherry  Point.  These 
bins,  with  mirrors  to  make  the  produce  seem  larger  and  more  colorful,  project  an  aura  of  abun- 
dance. Such  displays,  common  today,  were  cutting-edge  at  the  time.  as.  Marine  corps  Historical  center 


Corps,  was  NSSO’s  first  officer  in  charge. 

The  NSSO  Advisory  Committee,  the 
office’s  governing  body,  consisted  of  four 
senior  officers  who  were  experienced  in 
banking,  business  education,  business 
administration,  and  related  disciplines.  The 
committee  acted  as  a board  of  directors, 
monitoring  operations,  providing  guidance, 
and  making  recommendations. 

The  rationale  in  establishing  the  NRS 
and  NSSO  was  to  consolidate  all  naval 
retail  operations,  create  uniformity,  strive 
for  better  product  quality,  and  provide  bet- 
ter service  to  the  customers.  The  Navy  thus 
became  the  first  of  the  services  to  begin 
professionalizing  its  commissaries. 
Suddenly,  the  Navy — ^which  had  lagged 
behind  the  Army  by  forty-two  years  in 
establishing  commissary  sales  stores — was 
moving  considerably  ahead  of  the  Army  in 
modernizing  its  retail  systems. 

THE  HOOK  COMMISSION 

The  first  of  two  bodies  appointed  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Truman 
Administration  to  study  military  compen- 
sation was  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Service  Pay.  It  was  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Hook  Commission,  named  for  its 
chairman,  Charles  R.  Hook,  an  Ohio  indus- 
trialist who  served  on  numerous  govern- 
ment commissions  during  and  after  both 
VCbrld  Wars. 

James  V.  Forrestal,  who  was  now  the 
secretary  of  defense,  appointed  the  com- 
mission in  1947-48.  It  undertook  a major 


review  of  all  types  of  military  pay  and 
examined  the  logic  and  justifications  for  all 
types  of  military  compensation. 

Today,  the  commission’s  report.  Career 
Compensation  for  the  Uniformed  Services,  is 
largely  forgotten,  but  the  committee  did  its 
work  well.  Four  decades  later,  the 
Department  of  Defense  still  considered  it 
to  be  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
study  of  military  compensation  since 
World  War  II.  The  report  looked  favorably 
upon  commissaries.  Noting  that  commis- 
sary benefits  were  taken  into  account  when 
service  pay  levels  were  set,  it  warned  that  if 


commissaries  and  other  benefits  were  ever 
taken  away,  service  pay  would  have  to 
appreciably  increase.  The  report  formed  a 
basis  for  recommendations  to  Congress  to 
restructure  mihtary  compensation. 

HOUSE  ARMED 
SERVICES  PROBE 

Despite  the  work  and  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  the  Hook  Commission, 
commissaries  remained  under  attack.  On 
May  2,  1949,  following  complaints  by  civil- 
ian retailers  and  business  associations  alleg- 
ing unfair  competition  from  the  military 
services,  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Carl  Vinson,  a Georgia 
Democrat,  ordered  a probe  of  tax-free 
purchases  being  made  by  servicemen  at 
commissaries  and  exchanges.  Opponents 
of  this  probe  viewed  the  charge  of  unfair 
competition  as  ludicrous,  considering  the 
obvious  worth  of  the  armed  forces  to  the 
local  merchants’  way  of  Ufe.  In  their  view, 
people  at  the  installations  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  local  economies  in  terms  of 
rents,  mortgages,  taxes,  and  purchases  of 
major  items  such  as  automobiles. 

THE  PHILBIN  SUBCOMMIHEE 

In  1949  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee’s  Special  Subcommittee  on 


1947:  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS,  Japan.  This  commissary,  shown  here  in 

November,  was  similar  to  the  store  at  Sagamihara.  as.  Army  Quartermaster  Museum 
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CARLISLE  BARRACKS,  Pennsylvania.  The  meat  department  manager  waits  on  a brigadier  gen- 
eral sometime  between  1945  and  1950.  u.s.  Amy  information  school 


Resale  Activities  had  oversight  of 
post  exchanges,  quartermaster 
sales  stores,  ships’  service  stores, 
commissaries  and  related  activi- 
des.  Also  known  as  the  “Special 
Subcommittee  on  Exchanges  and 
Commissaries,”  it  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Philbin 
Subcommittee  for  its  chairman. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin,  a 
Massachusetts  Democrat.  The 
subcommittee  would  remain  in 
business  into  the  early  1970s, 
overseeing  the  military’s  retail 
activides  and  examining  whether 
or  not  taxpayer  dollars  were  being 
well  spent. 

Unfortunately,  through  a series 
of  uncontested  comments,  the 
subcommittee  mistakenly  set  the 
stage  for  decades  of  attacks  on 
military  benefits.  In  a session  on 
April  12,  1949,  it  placed  into  the 
public  record  some  incorrect 
assumpdons  concerning  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  the  commissaries. 

The  situation  deteriorated  as 
dme  went  on.  The  subcommit- 
tee’s first  report  included  numerous  state- 
ments based  upon  an  inaccurate  interpre- 
tation of  history,  completely  ignoring  the 
wording  of  the  legislation  establishing 
commissaries  in  1866-67  and  exchanges  in 
1895.  Like  the  “remote  posts”  statement 
made  in  1932  to  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  these  statements  remained 
largely  unchallenged  for  years. 

T\q?ical  was  Philbin’s  concluding  state- 
ment, which  helped  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  the  remote  posts  myth  that  had 
plagued  commissaries  since  1932: 

“The  whole  theory  of  the  commissary 
privilege  ...  was  originally  to  give  it  to  the 
people  who  were  at  isolated  stations  who 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  metropolitan 
sales.  That  is  the  ivhole  theory  and  the  only  justi- 
fication for  it.  It  was  never  intended  that  the 
government  should  go  in  the  business  of 
providing  for  its  personnel  where  they  have 
the  privilege  and  the  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
private  place  to  buy.  It  was  intended  on  account 
of  the  remoteness  of  stations  to  accommodate  them 
....  The  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that 


commissaries  were  originally  established 
for  the  convenience  of  military  personnel 
who  were  not  conveniently  located  to  com- 
parable civilian  facTides.”  [Emphasis  added\ 
Of  course  this  statement  wasn’t  true, 
and  the  stereotyping  in  which  the  commit- 
tee engaged  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by 
ignoring,  as  one  example,  the  need  for 
enlisted  men  with  low  salaries  to  get  a 
price  break  in  high  cost-of-hving  urban 
areas.  One  witness  who  missed  this  point 
said,  “Our  concern  is  that  at  an  isolated 
station  where  we  do  not  have  civilian 
stores  whose  prices  are  kept  in  line  by  ade- 
quate competition,  we  must  protect  our 
people.  Clearly,  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  any  city  where 
you  have  commercial  facihties  which  sell 
commodities  at  reasonable  prices,  the 
need  for  the  military  to  run  its  own  shop 
[commissary  stores]  disappears.” 

The  report  also  caudoned  that  the  sub- 
committee did  not  subscribe  to  the  philos- 
ophy that  exchanges  should  be  maintained 
primarily  for  the  generadon  of  profits  to 


benefit  the  recreadon  and  welfare  fund. 
Instead,  it  said  “the  sole  justification  for  the 
maintenance  and  operadon  of  post  ex- 
changes, ships’  service  stores,  and  commis- 
saries” was  the  convenience  and  morale  of 
military  members.  This  pordon  of  the 
report,  at  least,  was  similar  to  some  of  the 
things  supporters  of  the  commissary  had 
been  saying  all  along. 

The  committee  ignored  the  urban 
sprawl  that  had  placed  civilian  stores 
squarely  in  compeddon  with  the  commis- 
saries for  military  customers;  that  the  com- 
missary was  important  as  a non-pay  benefit 
designed  to  stretch  the  service  member’s 
paycheck;  and  that  promises  of  a commis- 
sary benefit  had  been  made  to  military 
enlistees  and  redrees. 

Though  the  Philbin  Subcommittee  dis- 
paraged commissaries,  it  singled  out 
exchanges  for  worse  cridcism.  It  recom- 
mended that  all  services  refer  to  their  serv- 
ice stores  and  exchanges  as  “exchanges,” 
that  exchange  reguladons  be  standardized, 
and  that  the  exchanges  generate  profits  for 
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recreation  and  welfare  funds.  The  commit- 
tee also  recommended  that  the  price  differ- 
endal  betw^een  post  exchanges  and  retail 
businesses  be  narrowed  by  including  in  the 
cost  of  exchange  operations  all  utilities, 
maintenance,  and  equipment. 

Tliis  part  of  the  report,  or  at  least  the  sen- 
timent it  expressed,  helped  inspire  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Armed  Services  Commissary 
Regulation,  which  took  the  idea  of  exchange 
c(tmmonality  and  created  standardization 
bcUveen  the  services’  commissary  stores.  It 
also  promptetl  the  institution  of  the  com- 
missar)’ surcharge  three  years  later. 

'The  report  concluded  by  reiterating  that 
manv  commissaries  and  exchanges  were 
needlessly  operating  in  close  proximity  to 
commercial  facilities  that  were  adequate, 
conveniently  available,  and  reasonably 
priced.  ( hi  a more  positive  note,  it  correct- 
ly stated  there  was  inequity  between  the 
services  as  to  who  was  eligible  to  shop  at 
exchanges  and  commissaries,  that  there 
were  witle  variations  in  regulations  govern- 
ing exchanges  anti  commissaries,  ami  that 
unitorm  regulations  woukl  be  desirable. 

'I'he  Philbin  Report  would  later  be  cited 
aiul  usetl  as  a basic  asstimptioti  by  hiture 
commissary  opponents,  who  acceptetl  the 
statements  as  true  without  conducting  fur- 
ther itivestigation.  Among  those  who 
would  later  cite  the  report  woukl  be  the 
(Irace  (Commission  ot  198.i-(S4,  which 
woukl  recommetul  privatization. 

COiVllVIlSSARY  CLOSURES,  1949 

Heskles  adopting  a new  regulation  covering 
all  the  services'  commissaries,  the  Philbin 
Subcommittee  was  able  to  torce  other  con- 
cessions from  the  armetl  services.  These 
were  the  closure  ot  two  dozen  stores,  and 
an  agreement  that  "luxury”  items  woukl 
not  be  stocked  at  the  commissaries. 

'Pile  definition  of  a luxury  item  was 
surprisingly  restrictive.  For  example,  din- 
ner candles  were  allowable,  since  they 
could  be  used  for  light  during  power  fail- 
ures; but  birthday  candles  were  disal- 
lowed. as  they  were  considered  nonessen- 
tial, and  were  therefore  luxuries.  Years 
later,  when  stock  lists  grew  to  thousands 
of  items,  birthday  candles  would  once 
again  be  sold.  But  in  the  days  following 


World  War  II,  they  were  definitely  out. 

In  August  1949,  an  exchange  of  letters 
betw^een  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
john  T.  Koehler  and  Congressman  Philbin 
agreed  that  certain  commissaries  in  urban 
areas  would  be  closed,  since  they  “were 
not  needed”  and  were  “competing  with 
civilian  stores.”  Twenty-four  commissaries 
that  were  in  or  near  towns  or  cities  would 
be  closed,  and  it  seemed  that  this  was  just 
the  beginning. 

In  March  1950,  Congressman  Carl 
Vinson  (D-Georgia)  received  confirmation 
from  the  secretaries  of  the  Army  (Gordon 
Gray),  Navy  (Francis  P.  Matthews),  and  Air 
I'orce  (W.  Stuart  Symington)  that  twenty- 
four  commissaries  had  indeed  been  closed 
per  the  August  agreement  between  Philbin 
and  the  armed  services.  In  all,  eleven  Army, 
nine  Navy,  and  four  Air  Force  stores  were 
closed  (see  .Appendices). 

1 lowever,  the  service  secretaries  contin- 
ued to  make  their  displeasure  known,  telling 
Vinson,  “the  Department  of  Defense 
viewed  as  serious  the  detrimental  effect  on 
morale,  welfare,  and  the  adtlitional  financial 
burdens  which  have  been  imposed  upon  our 
enlisted  men  as  a result  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  commissary  stores.” 

'I’he  Defense  Department  proposed  a 
review  of  all  commissary  stores,  to  include 
a stud\' ol  the  advisability  ol  reopening  any 
of  the  twenty-four  targeted  stores,  and  held 
that  if  a particular  military  department 
found  the  closing  of  a store  had  worked  a 
hardship  on  military  personnel,  the  service 
could  reopen  that  store. 

Many  people  stood  to  lose.  “The  impact 
of  the  closing  of  commissaries  on  the 
serviceman  is  substantial,”  the  secretaries 
said,  noting  the  commissary  benefit  had 
been  “early  written  into  law.”  The  recent 
1 look  Commission  had  “thoroughly  con- 
sidered” the  commissary  benefit  and  did 
not  consider  it  in  any  way  to  be  unusual  or 
superior  to  privileges  available  to  members 
of  civilian  businesses,  such  as  employee 
discounts.  Closing  just  two  dozen  stores 
had  already  harmed  not  only  active-duty 
personnel,  but  also  retirees,  disabled  veter- 
ans, and  family  members  of  deceased  vet- 
erans, to  whom  commissary  privileges  had 
recently  been  extended. 


Not  only  were  many  of  these  people 
war  veterans,  but  they  and  their  spouses 
were  also  voters,  the  implications  of 
which  the  Defense  Department  under- 
stood, even  if  it  was  not  directly  depend- 
ent upon  their  votes. 

The  secretaries  concluded,  “Any  pro- 
posal substantially  to  alter  the  basic  com- 
missary statutes  should  be  implemented 
only  by  formal  congressional  action  to 
amend  or  rescind  the  laws.”  In  other  words, 
the  services  wished  to  close  no  more  stores 
and  make  no  more  policy  changes  without 
accompanying  legislation. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  AIR  FORCE 
COfVIMISSARIES 

While  proponents  of  the  commissary  ben- 
efit fought  for  its  survival,  the  Air  Force 
began  to  assert  control  over  stores  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Army.  The  old 
Army  Air  Forces  had  become  a separate 
service — the  modern  Air  Force — on 
September  17,  1947.  For  a while.  Air  Force 
commissary  stores  were  still  supported  by 
the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps.  Even 
when  the  Air  Force  established  a Services 
Division  in  1951,  its  commissary  sales 
stores  were  still  under  the  quasi-control  of 
the  nearest  Army  quartermaster  depot.  By 
the  mid-1950s.  Air  Force  bases  were  grad- 
ually taking  over  everyday  supervisory 
duties,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
major  commands. 

The  Air  Force  Services  Division  was  the 
technical  arm  of  the  Air  Force  Headquar- 
ters policy  staff  for  food  services,  commis- 
saries, subsistence,  clothing  stores,  base 
exchanges,  marketing,  redistribution  (sal- 
vage), mortuary  affairs,  and  graves  registra- 
tion. In  1952  it  was  headquartered  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  home  of  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  and  the  Air  Materiel 
Command.  It  was  placed  there,  rather  than 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  part  of  the  strategy 
to  disperse  vital  military  functions  to  areas 
away  from  the  nation’s  capital. 

At  that  point,  the  Air  Force  commis- 
saries supplied  food  to  on-base  dining  and 
troop  issue  facilities,  and  sold  foodstuffs  to 
installation  organizations.  Individual  cus- 
tomers were  low  on  the  list  of  concerns. 
Commissary  sales  stores  on  Air  Force 
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THE  SURCHARGE 

During  the  Korean  War,  Con- 
gress, again  taking  its  cue  from 
the  Philbin  Subcommittee,  in- 
cluded in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  for 
1952  a requirement  that  a sur- 
charge be  collected  at  all  Army 
commissaries  beginning  January 
1,  1952.  The  point  was  that  the 
commissaries  needed  to  start 
becoming  self-sustaining.  Custo- 
mers had  to  pay  the  cost  of  mer- 


bases remained  primitive,  operating  in  old 
warehouses  or  hangars,  just  as  the  Army 
had  used  old  storehouses  and  stables. 

THE  ARMED  SERVICES 
COMMISSARY  REGULATION 

As  mendoned  earlier,  one  result  of  the 
Philbin  hearings  was  the  creation  of  the 
Armed  Services  Commissary  Regulation. 
The  regulation  came  from  an  agreement 
between  the  armed  services  and  the  Sub- 
committee, and  went  into  effect  on 
October  1,  1949.  It  standardized  the  com- 
missary stock  list  and  terminology  for  all 
the  armed  services,  and  specified  qualifica- 
tions for  commissary  patrons. 

Each  service  could  maintain  its 
own  commissary  procedures 
when  they  didn’t  conflict  with 
this  regulation. 

Commissaries  lost  their  exem- 
ption to  the  federal  excise  tax, 
and  had  to  accept  restrictions  the 
government  placed  on  the  stock 
list.  Also  in  accordance  with  the 
subcommittee’s  wishes,  the  new 
regulation  specified,  “commissary 
stores  would  not  be  authorized  in 
areas  where  adequate  commercial 
facilities  are  conveniently  avail- 
able and  sell  commissary  mer- 
chandise at  reasonable  prices.” 

However,  “adequate  commer- 
cial facilities,”  “conveniently  lo- 
cated” and  “reasonable  prices” 
were  terms  open  to  interpretation, 
and  the  wording  of  the  regulation 
would  remain  a source  of  con- 
tention for  some  time  to  come. 


chandise  (purchase  price  plus  transporta- 
tion costs),  with  the  surcharge  paying  for 
operating  equipment,  supplies,  utilities,  and 
merchandise  losses  and  spoilage.  This  leg- 
islation was  at  least  partly  due  to  pressure 
from  civilian  retail  groups. 

A 3-percent  surcharge  was  soon  applied 
at  all  the  services’  continental  United  States 
(CONUS)  commissaries  and  3.5  percent 
overseas.  The  rate  would  vary  over  the 
years  and  was  computed  in  different  ways 
by  each  of  the  services.  Unlike  the  experi- 
mental surcharge  of  1879,  the  new  sur- 
charge had  come  to  stay. 

For  the  time  being,  appropriated  funds 


still  paid  operating  and  transportation  costs 
overseas.  Expenses  not  paid  by  customers 
or  by  the  surcharge  were  borne  by  the  mil- 
itary departments.  These  costs  included 
pay  and  allowances  for  employees;  facili- 
ties, including  store  rental;  and  procure- 
ment, inspection,  receiving,  warehousing, 
disbursing,  accounting,  and  administrative 
functions. 

With  the  anti-commissary  atmosphere 
prevailing  in  Congress,  the  surcharge  was 
essentially  established  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  benefit  by  making  the  stores  pay 
for  themselves.  If  the  stores  succeeded, 
they  could  be  preserved.  In  any  event. 
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1952:  ENT  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado.  This  commissary  at  Ent  Air  Force  Base  was  typical  for 
the  era.  Placed  in  a medium-sized  warehouse  with  separate  entrance  and  exit,  it  wasn’t  glam- 
orous, but  it  was  a marked  improvement  over  the  cramped  structures  that  had  housed  most  com- 
missaries before  1945.  The  cooperator,  Army  Times  Publications 


commissaries  would  no  longer  offer  as 
great  a savings  as  they  once  had.  It 
wouldn’t  be  until  1957  that  a Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Professional  and 
Technical  Compensation  would  recom- 
mend against  trying  to  make  commis- 
saries entirely  self-supporting. 

THE  STRAUSS  COMMISSION 

In  1952,  responding  to  questions  from  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  A.  Lovett 
convened  the  Commission  on  Incentive- 
Hazardous  Duty  and  Special  Pays.  Lovett 
instructed  the  committee  chairman.  Rear 
Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  form  such  pay  should 
take.  Strauss  was  an  influential  figure  in 
Washington,  having  been  a personal  friend 
and  secretary  to  Herbert  Hoover,  and  an 
advisor  to  President  Truman,  Navy 
Secretary  Frank  Knox,  and  to  James 
Forrestal,  when  Forrestal  had  been  the 
undersecretary  of  the  Nav)t  Strauss  had 
served  on  numerous  defense-related 
boards  and  commissions,  and  later  became 
acting  secretary  of  commerce  and  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It 
was  largely  due  to  his  influence  that  the 


United  States  would  develop  the  Hydrogen 
Bomb. 

Like  the  Hook  Commission  a few  years 
earlier,  the  Strauss  Commission  looked 
favorably  upon  commissaries.  It  noted  that 
the  Hook  Commission  had  considered 
whatever  benefit  the  servicemen  derived 
from  the  stores  when  their  pay  scale  had 
been  adopted.  Strauss  warned  that 
Congress  should  be  very  reluctant  to  make 
any  major  changes  to  programs  that  had 
long  been  part  of  the  service  career  system. 

Strauss  may  have  had  some  positive 
influence.  In  1952,  the  Senate  noted  that 
the  commissary  privilege  was  one  of  the 


benefits  of,  and  inducements  to,  military 
service.  Taking  the  benefit  away  would 
amount  to  a major  pay  reduction. 

However,  1952  was  an  election  year,  and 
when  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  won  the  pres- 
idency, he  became  the  first  Republican  to 
occupy  the  White  House  since  1932.  The 
change  in  administrations  rendered  the 
Hook  and  Strauss  Commissions  largely 
inconsequential.  In  fact,  the  Strauss  Com- 
mission’s report.  Differential  Pays  for  the 
Armed  Services  of  the  United  States,  was 
never  formally  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

“Unfair  government  competition”  had 
long  been  a pet  peeve  among  fiscal  conser- 
vatives in  both  parties,  who  during  the 
Depression  had  criticized  some  New  Deal 
programs  as  unnecessary  government  forays 
into  the  private  sector.  Now,  the  ascendancy 
of  a new  administration  and  the  cease-fire  in 
Korea  gave  them  a chance  to  reduce  per- 
ceived excesses  in  the  military  budget. 

Eisenhower  had  been  a soldier  most  of 
his  Ufe,  yet  during  his  first  term,  military 
commissaries  came  under  close  scrutiny  and 
frequent  attack.  Some  members  of  the  83rd 
Congress  were  openly  antagonistic  toward 
military  resale  activities.  Their  laissez-faire 
philosophy  appealed  to  aU  who  believed  that 
government  was  at  its  best  when  it  least 
interfered  with  the  private  sector.  To  them, 
there  was  no  reason  for  the  government  to 
run  retail  operations  like  the  commissaries 
which,  seemingly,  could  just  as  well  be  run 
by  private  enterprise. 

Considering  the  military  community’s 
gallant  service  and  sacrifice  from  1941  to 
1953,  House  Bill  5969,  proposed  in  July 


1950:  PACIFIC  FREEZER  STOCKING.  Employees  stock  a freezer  some- 
where in  the  Pacific  or  East  Asia.  The  worker  at  this  unidentified  store  seems  to  be  stacking 
tubs  of  ice  cream.  Technology  had  come  a long  way  since  the  days  when  ice  had  been 
obtained  by  teams  of  men  cutting  ice  from  a river  or  lake  and  then  storing  it  in  stone-lined  pits 
and  storage  facilities.  The  luxuries  taken  for  granted  by  modern  servicemen  had  not  even 
been  dreamt  of  by  the  military  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 
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1953,  seemed  strangely  mean-spirited.  It 
denied  war  widows  access  to  the  commis- 
sary, and  implied  veterans  and  retirees 
could  also  be  denied  the  benefit.  A furious 
letter-writing  campaign  forced  those  provi- 
sions to  be  dropped,  but  attacks  upon  the 
benefit  would  continue  in  other  forms. 

THE  HARDEN  SUBCOMMinEE 

In  June  1953,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee — better  known 
as  the  Harden  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
Rep.  Cecil  M.  Harden  (R-Indiana) — began 
hearings  on  alleged  competition  by  gov- 
ernment business-like  activities  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  During  the  subcommit- 
tee’s sessions,  the  National  Supermarket 
Institute  and  the  Food  Distributors  of 
Greater  Washington  testified  against  the 
commissaries.  Other  local  retailers’  associ- 
ations, from  Norfolk  to  San  Diego,  joined 
the  offensive. 

The  retailers  seem  to  have  had  plenty  of 
support  from  Congress.  As  the  subcom- 
mittee called  witnesses,  it  found  numerous 
congressmen  were  publicly  sympathetic  to 
the  retailers.  Throughout  1953,  there  was  a 
continuous  assault  on  commissaries  by  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  private  sector.  When 
three  witnesses  from  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  presented  unfa- 
vorable testimony  on  the  justification  and 
need  for  commissaries,  the  hearings  soon 
became  contentious. 

Defense  Department  witnesses  testified 
in  favor  of  the  existing  system,  citing 
morale  and  questioning  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  GAO.  Army  Maj.  Gen. 
Boniface  Campbell  testified  that  reducing 
or  abolishing  commissaries  would  be,  in 
effect,  a cut  in  pay  for  everyone  in  uniform. 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  P.  T.  Hill,  Marine  Corps  quar- 
termaster, said  that  private  grocery  stores, 
whether  freed  of  price  competition  provid- 
ed by  the  commissaries  or  brought  on 
posts  to  operate  as  a monopoly,  would 
“gouge”  service  personnel. 

Congress  found  itself  under  increasing 
pressure  by  the  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation to  close  all  CONUS  stores.  For  a 
few  months.  Congress  considered  doing 
so.  The  only  exceptions  would  be  those 
stores  so  far  from  any  city  or  town  that 


there  was  nowhere  else  for  the  patrons  to 
shop.  It  seemed  the  critics  would  succeed 
in  closing  most  stateside  commissaries. 

Veterans’  organizations  and  the  pro- 
military media  called  upon  their  members 
and  readers  to  mount  a massive  letter- 
writing campaign  to  Congress.  The  Har- 
den Subcommittee  and  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  both  resisted 
pressure  to  limit  commissary  operations. 
Congress  had  considered  closing  an  addi- 
tional fifty-two  stateside  commissaries 
but,  faced  with  this  opposition,  chose  to 
defer  this  action  until  the  following  year. 

Just  when  the  commissaries  seemed  to 
have  escaped,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  unexpectedly  succumbed  to 
retailers’  pressure.  The  retail  lobby  had 
achieved  a coup:  a last-minute  rider  to  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Bill  for  1954  that 
escaped  the  notice  of  pro-commissary  peo- 
ple. The  rider  stipulated  the  secretary  of 
defense  had  to  annually  certify  that  every 
commissary  in  the  United  States  was  truly 
necessary.  Each  store  would  have  to  pass 
muster  on  its  own  merits.  It  also  cleared  the 
way  for  civilian  enterprise  to  run  on-base 
commissaries.  Potentially,  it  could  have 
opened  the  door  to  twentieth-century  sut- 
lers and  post  traders. 

The  rider  said:  “No  appropriation  . . . shall, 


after  December  3 1 , 1953,  be  available  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  commissary  stores 
within  the  continental  United  States  unless  the 
secretary  of  defense  has  certified  that  items  nor- 
mally procured  from  commissary  stores  are  not 
otherwise  available  at  a reasonable  distance  and  a 
reasonable  price  in  satisfactory  quality  and  quan- 
tity to  the  military  and  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  provided,  that  commis- 
sary stores  are  hereby  authoris^ed  to  be  operated 
by  private  persons  and  privately  owned  organfa- 
tions  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  secretary  of  defense.  ” 

AN  ALL-OUT  BAHLE 

The  rider  elicited  an  immediate,  outraged 
response  by  commissary  advocates,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  The  “hated  rider,”  as 
The  Cooperator  described  it,  would  become  a 
fixture  of  the  Defense  Appropriations  bill 
and  would  remain  a point  of  contention. 

Commissaries  were  not  without  their 
influential  friends,  and  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers knew  how  to  write  letters.  Soon,  an 
all-out  battle  ensued. 

In  print.  The  Cooperator  charged  that  the 
rider  had  been  “sneakily  slid  into  a late 
appropriations  law  after  the  proper  military 
committees  had  turned  it  down  following 
careful  hearings.”  The  periodical  quoted  a 
confidential  memo  distributed  by  an  anti- 


1952:  ELMENDORF  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska.  Opening  day  for  the  new  commissary 
attracted  a large  crowd  willing  to  stand  in  line  in  chilly  weather  in  order  to  shop  in  a store  that  was 
a significant  upgrade  on  their  previous  commissary.  The  Elmendorf  store  was  so  crowded  on  pay- 
days that  the  store  staff  felt  as  if  all  four  thousand  local  patrons  had  descended  upon  them  in  a 

single  day.  The  cooperator,  Army  Times  Publications 
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( • r.  Tiissary  private  retailing  association 
fio--  Norfolk,  Virginia,  that  said  “things 
h;,  .'C  taken  a nice  turn  in  the  commissary 
fight ...  we  have  just  learned  in  Washington 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  the  cat 
...  we  are  worldng  hard  and  furiously 
behind  the  scenes  on  this  latest  develop- 
ment.” Once  made  public,  this  statement 
harmed  the  retailers’  cause. 

THE  CERTIFICATION  ISSUE 

The  appropriations  bill  rider  stipulated  that 
no  appropriations  would  be  available  to 
CONUS  commissary  stores  unless  the  mil- 
itary could  certify  that  items  available  at 
commissaries  were  not  otherwise  available 
at  a reasonable  distance  and  price.  But  no 
guidance  was  issued  as  to  what  was  consid- 
ered reasonable. 

The  Defense  Department  decided  that 
anything  exceeding  a 20-percent  markup 
on  a standard  market  basket  at  commer- 
cial supermarkets  near  commissary  loca- 


tions was  to  be  considered  unreasonable. 
A standard  market  basket  consisted  of  82 
to  88  standard  items  and  quantities  that 
represented  the  annual  purchases  of  an 
average  family,  as  computed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Defense 
Department  stated  that  a recommenda- 
tion of  using  higher  mark-up  figures 
would  “constitute  another  instance  of 
denying  a long-estabhshed  and  accepted 
benefit,  and  another  abrogation  of  a tacit 
contract  on  enlistment.” 

The  bill  was  the  culmination  of  the  var- 
ious committee  hearings  during  the  sum- 
mer. Since  the  Philbin  and  Harden  sub- 
committees had  both  erroneously  as- 
sumed that  the  commissaries  had  been 
intended  solely  for  remote  posts,  the 
Philbin  Subcommittee  persistently  target- 
ed commissaries  in  areas  where  commer- 
cial stores  already  existed. 

Defense  Secretary  Charles  F.  Wilson  was 
to  certify  by  December  31,  1953,  all  those 


commissaries  that  were  necessary  to  assure 
military  personnel  of  adequate  serHce  at 
reasonable  cost.  No  military  funds  were  to 
be  used  to  operate  any  commissaries  unless 
the  secretary  certified  that  married  person- 
nel and  their  families  would  suffer  “undue 
hardship”  if  their  store  was  closed.  CONUS 
commissaries  were  surveyed  to  obtain  data 
as  a basis  for  the  secretary’s  certification. 

One  national  publication  (Easiness 
]Veek)  noted  that  the  effort  to  scrutinize 
commissaries  was  being  spearheaded  by 
“such  groups  as  the  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains”  as  well  as  the  anti-com- 
missary American  Retail  Federation. 
Business  Week  noted  the  NAFC  had  identi- 
fied six  commissaries  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  as  examples  of  “commissaries 
operating  within  shouting  distance  of 
large  private  markets.”  Ever  since,  similar 
groups  have  used  commissaries  in  the 
Washington  area  to  justify  similar  conclu- 
sions without  considering  the  high  cost  of 


CHILDREN  AND  COMMISSARIES. 

Before  World  War  II,  young  children  were  not  allowed 
in  most  commissaries,  but  those  stores  provided 
nurseries  to  baby-sit  the  children  while  their  parents 
shopped.  TOP  PHOTO:  In  1961,  the  Sagamihara 
Housing  Complex  commissary  in  Japan  had  a sepa- 
rate waiting  room  for  children.  Overseas,  the  “no  chil- 
dren on  the  sales  floor”  rule  was  frequently  relaxed, 
but  stores  still  offered  baby-sitting  services  to  give 
beleaguered  parents  a chance  to  shop  in  peace.  At 
Augsburg,  Germany,  there  was  a nursery  staffed  by  a 
nursemaid  and  decorated  with  paintings  of  Mickey 
Mouse  and  other  cartoon  characters,  rendered  by 
members  of  the  store’s  staff. 

BOTTOM  PHOTO:  At  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  a 
nursery  provided  cribs  for  infants  and  activities  for 
older  children.  This  service  was  limited  to  ninety  min- 
utes. These  nurseries  were  sometimes  free,  and, 
when  they  were  not,  they  were  certainly  inexpensive. 
In  1953,  the  Hadnot  Point  store  (Camp  Lejeune, 
North  Carolina)  offered  a baby-sitting  service,  provid- 
ed by  the  staff  of  the  NCO  wives’  club.  They  charged 
a fee  of  25  cents  for  the  first  child,  and  10  cents  for 
every  other  child  from  the  same  family,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  parent’s  shopping  trip. 

Later,  commissary  nurseries  and  baby-sitting 
services  disappeared,  but  full-fledged  day  care  facili- 
ties became  common  on  installations  everywhere. 
Simultaneously,  the  rules  against  children  were 
relaxed.  Today,  the  rule  is  simple  and  mirrors  that  of 
the  private  sector:  Children  are  allowed  in  the  stores, 
but  parents  are  expected  to  keep  their  children  under 
control. 

Top  photo:  Military  Market,  Army  Times  PubUcatiorts; 


bottom:  DeCA  historical  file 
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living  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

In  August  1953,  the  same  month  the 
House  passed  the  appropriations  bill, 
Business  Week  predicted,  “Betting  is  that  a 
number  of  the  208  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  commissaries  in  the  continental  U.S. 
will  shut  down  as  a result.”  The  question  was, 
would  civilian  merchants  take  their  place  on 
military  installations? 

COUNTERAHACK 

Commissary  proponents  fought  back 
against  the  movement  to  close  stores  in  the 
United  States.  Editorials  ran  in  pro-military 
publications,  announcing  that  the  commis- 
saries were  in  danger. 

The  basic  anti-commissary  argument 
was  that  the  post  commissaries  were  com- 
peting with  civilian  enterprises.  This  was 
untrue,  and  Congress  eventually  said  so. 
Commissaries  could  not  compete  for  the 
commercial  stores’  civilian  customers,  but 
civilian  stores  could  sell  to  the  military.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  commissaries  to 
steal  civilian  customers  from  commercial 
markets,  but  civilian  retailers  could  indeed 
induce  military  customers  to  go  off-post 
and  shop  in  their  stores.  This  controversy 
essentially  came  down  to  who,  exactly,  was 
competing  with  whom? 

Throughout  the  crises  of  1945-53, 
patrons  wrote  thousands  of  letters  to  pub- 
lications and  congressmen  in  support  of 
commissaries.  Especially  interesting  were 
comments  by  two  enlisted  men  at  Camp 
Gordon,  Georgia,  writing  to  The  Cooperator 
in  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  civil- 
ian businesses  on  post.  Their  argument  was 
based,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  lessons  of 
history: 

“At  the  present  level  of  compensation 
for  Army  service,  the  only  thing  that  makes 
it  possible  for  the  average  Regular  Army 
soldier  to  live  at  a decent  standard  is  the 
lower  prices  of  our  cooperatives  (commis- 
saries and  post  exchanges).  ...  [We’re]  sure 
that  a search  of  the  records  will  reveal  the 
original  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  sutlers’  stores  and  the  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  the  first  PXs  and 
commissaries.  This  information  presented 
to  the  investigation  committees  could  have 
some  influence  toward  changing  the  antici- 


1950: THE  KOREAN  WAR. 

A machine-gun  crew  scans  North  Korean 
positions  north  of  the  Chongchon  River 
on  November  20. 

U.S.  Army  photo:  James  Cox 


pated  order  to  establish  civilian-owned- 
and-operated  concessions  on  Army  posts.” 

It  had  taken  two  enlisted  men,  presum- 
ably with  far  less  formal  education  than  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressing  their 
remarks,  to  call  attention  to  the  historical 
record.  For  some  reason,  commissary  his- 
tory was  seldom  mentioned  by  anyone,  and 
least  of  aU  by  the  friends  of  the  commis- 
saries, who  stood  the  most  to  gain  from  an 
open  discussion  of  that  record. 

History  proved  that  commissaries  had  not 
been  meant  only  for  remote  posts.  Civilian 
vendors  had  been  booted  off  the  posts  long 
before  because  too  many  of  them  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  greedy  or  their 
products  were  either  flawed  or  overly  expen- 
sive. It  was  something  that  was  often  left 
unsaid,  but  the  armed  forces  were  in  no 
hurry  to  welcome  them  back. 

m BREAK  HIS  DAMNED  NECK!’ 

The  commissary  benefit  did  have  some 
able  defenders  and  visionaries.  The  1953 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Incentive, 
Hazardous  Duty  and  Special  Pay  gave  the 
commissary  controversy  a new  twist  by 
observing  that  military  personnel  were  in 
theory  able  to  bargain  with  their  employer 
(the  United  States).  Therefore,  “It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Congress  exercise  great  fore- 
thought in  changing  unfavorably  the  terms 
of  employment  for  service  personnel.” 
Service  members  could  “vote  with  their 


feet”  once  their  enlistments  were  up,  and 
the  United  States  could  not  afford  a mass 
exodus  from  the  ranks  during  the  Cold  War. 

Other  defenders  did  not  mince  their 
words.  Their  eloquent,  sensible  arguments, 
along  with  the  letter-writing  campaigns  they 
inspired,  helped  to  preserve  the  commis- 
saries. Over  fifty  years  later,  the  issues  are 
much  the  same,  and  many  of  the  pro-com- 
missary positions  are  still  valid.  For  instance, 
an  editorial  in  The  Cooperator  vn.  August  1953, 
said  in  part: 

'The  attacks  on  commissary  stores  by  retail 
pressure  groups  point  up  a pertinent  query. 
Exactly  what  is  it  these  groups  are  attempting  to 
destroy?  A store?  A building?  An  activity? 

‘Actually  a commissary  store  is  people  ...  peo- 
ple in  uniform  serving  our  country  to  preserve  its 
cherished  way  of  life — even  for  retailers  who 
attack  them.  It  may  soothe  the  consciences  of 
pressure  groups  to  regard  their  attacks  against  an 
impersonal  thing  like  the  generic  words,  commis- 
sary or  post  exchange,  which  in  themselves  conjure 
no  picture  of  human  beings.  ...In  reality  they 
are  fighting  the  little  service  man  and  his  family, 
insidiously  destroying  his  will  to  enthusiastically 
serve  his  country  through  constant  harassment 
and  demorahz2Ltion.  Would  public  retailers  be 
proud  of  the  tactics  of  their  high-priced  lobbyists 
in  Washington?  Probably  not! 

“...Young  married  personnel  with  a small fam- 
ily, or  perhaps  a child  on  the  way,  find  morale 
boosts  in  the  easing  of  pressure  on  the  ‘pocket- 
book  ’ nerve.  For  them,  the  ever-present  problem  is 
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of  stretching  their  meager  net  income  to  next 
pii  -'ay  These  [commissary]  savings  can  be  trans- 
iascd  into  purchases  of  a needed  overcoat  or  shoes 
for  the  kids,  a nen>  dress  for  the  ivife,  replacement  of 
n worn  mg  or  drapes  for  the  home.  And  much  of 
the  savings  are  returned  to  civilian  stores  in  town. 
These  are  a few  of  the  things  troubling  the  minds 
of  the  young  married  personnel  in  the  service. 

“Tittle  by  little,  creeping  infringement  upon 
the  privileges  of  servicemen  was  destroying  the 
attractiveness  of  the  military  as  a career,  and 
impinging  upon  the  high  standards  of  perform- 
ance of  the  armed forces.  The  man  in  uniform  has 
been  income  taxed,  excise-taxed,  and  surtaxed. 
Medical  care  for  his  dependents  has  been  cur- 
tailed, education  for  his  children  has  been  under 
fire;  promotions  have  many  inequalities.  His  PX 
purchases  have  been  seriously  restricted  and  now 
commissary  savings  eliminated.  A Congress,  bent 
on  economy,  and  under  pressure  by  avid  retailers, 
has  handled  cutbacks  on  little  guys  in  uniform 
with  a delicacy  that  could  come  only  from  a butch- 
er’s cleaver. 

‘We  heard  an  old  sergeant  with  many  years  in 
service  and  about  to  allow  his  re-enlistment  to 
lapse,  say,  ‘If  my  son  makes  an  attempt  to  enlist 
in  the  Army,  III  break  his  damned  neck.  ’ A 
lieutenant  general  presently  stationed  in  the 
United  States  remarked,  ‘The  only  thing  they 
have  not  taken  away  from  the  soldier  is  his  priv- 


ilege to  go  to  the  latrine.  ’ This 
very  human  officer  said  that 
one  of  the  saddest  duties  he 
has  ever  had  to  perform  in  his 
long  years  of  service  was  to 
order  widows  of  men  killed  in 
combat  out  of  the  commis- 
saries. ...  Then  there  is  the 
curtailment  of  commissary 
privileges,  established  almost 
two  hundred  years  ago,  to  dis- 
abled war  veterans,  who  have 
lost  their  health  in  the  service 
of  our  country.  Ketired  per- 
sonnel served  their  country 
most  of  their  lives  at  low  base 
pay,  with  the  government’s 
promise  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment, that  commissary  privi- 
leges would  continue  after  retirement.  The  elimi- 
nation of  commissaries  casts  serious  doubts  on  the 
good  faith  of  a government  which  [sic]  changes 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  ” 

All  this  animosity  was  inspired  by  con- 
troversy not  simply  over  the  rider  to  the 
Appropriations  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
(and  thoroughly  despised  by  the  military), 
but  what  the  rider  portended:  the  eventual 
end  of  the  benefit.  What  the  civilian  lobby 
was  after  was  plain:  In  1954,  commissary 


dL953l  WHITE  SANDS,  New  Mexico.  This  store,  one  of 
the  most  remote  in  the  United  States,  was  an  absolute  necessity 
to  people  stationed  on  the  post.  Note  that  moving  belts  for  check- 
outs had  not  yet  arrived.  The  cooperator,  Army  Times  Publications 


worldwide  sales  totals  were  expected  to 
reach  approximately  $306  miUion  at  the 
four  services’  438  stores  (199  in  the  states, 
239  overseas).  It’s  easy  to  see  why  certain 
members  of  the  civilian  grocery  industry 
were  anticipating  an  eventual  windfall.  No 
one  knew  how  grocery  sales  would  be  car- 
ried out  overseas  if  the  commissaries  did 
not  exist,  but  the  private  sector  seemed 
unconcerned.  That  was  Congress’  prob- 
lem. The  business  of  the  retailers  was  to 
make  a profit,  and  eliminating  domestic 
commissaries  would  further  that  aim. 

The  controversy  became  nasty  as  pro- 
commissary publications  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge. Their  rancor  seems  surprising  in 
today’s  era  of  political  correctness.  There 
was  no  such  restraint  in  1953.  Editorial  car- 
toons depicted  retail  lobbyists  as  large  pigs 
dressed  as  robber  barons,  complete  with 
vests  and  top  hats.  It  was  only  eight  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  friends 
of  the  military  apparently  had  no  qualms 
about  telling  their  opponents  exactly  what 
they  thought  of  them.  Probably  the  fact 
that  fifty  million  people  had  recently  been 
killed  in  the  war  made  a few  direct  insults 
seem  like  nothing  at  all. 

The  military  was  something  that  the 
American  people  respected  and  under- 
stood, many  of  them  having  recently  had  a 
close  acquaintance  with  it.  They  realized 
that  if  the  military  was  going  to  be  asked  to 
keep  the  peace  around  the  world,  then  its 


1950:  COROZAL,  Panama.  The  big  Corozal  store,  pictured  here  around  1950,  was 
housed  in  a former  warehouse  next  door  to  a central  distribution  center.  This  commissary  was 
within  walking  distance  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Opened  in  1948,  this  store  would  serve  several  gen- 
erations of  commissary  customers  before  closing  in  1999.  oeCA  historical  file 
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families  deserved  better  than 
what  Congress  seemed  intent 
upon  giving  them. 

While  commissary  backers 
were  vociferous,  their  adver- 
saries were  just  as  vocal  and  per- 
sistent. At  one  point  it  seemed 
the  critics  were  on  the  threshold 
of  closing  the  commissaries 
entirely.  For  a few  months  in 
1953,  all  CONUS  commissaries 
were  slated  to  be  shut  down, 
except  for  those  that  were  so  far 
from  any  city  or  town  that  there 
was  no  other  place  for  the  pa- 
trons to  shop. 

In  the  end,  the  Senate  saved 
the  day,  responding  to  the  let- 
ter-writing campaign  and  a 
general  uproar  among  military 
families.  Besides  not  wishing 
to  face  the  wrath  of  those  fam- 
ilies, the  Senate  reasoned  that 
the  best  way  to  pay  for  remote 
installations’  stores  was  by 
using  surcharge  dollars  from 
urban-area  commissaries.  That 
was  enough  to  scuttle  the 
attempt  to  close  all  domestic 
commissaries.  The  rider  re- 
mained on  the  books,  but  it 
had  lost  its  edge. 

So  it  had  turned  out  that  prediction 
was  a tricky  business;  the  prognostica- 
tions of  Business  W'eek  had  been  wrong, 
and  the  commissaries  would  still  be  in 
place  for  at  least  another  fifty  years. 

Several  stores  were  indeed  forced  to 
close  in  1954,  due  primarily  to  pressure 
from  retail  groups,  and  the  secretary  of 
defense  was  still  required  to  annually  jus- 
tify the  existence  of  every  commissary. 
One  closure  was  the  Navy’s  store  at  the 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Navy  Yard,  which, 
according  to  Militarj  Market  magazine, 
had  closed  “due  to  pressure  from  retail 
groups.”  But  the  danger  that  all  of  the 
stores  would  be  immediately  closed  was 
reduced,  for  the  time  being. 

The  challenge  of  1953  had  been  the 
most  dangerous  threat  in  the  history  of 
the  commissary  benefit  to  that  time.  The 
logic  and  arguments  used  in  the  attack 


are  very  much  the  same  as  those  used  in 
subsequent  pushes  for  commissary  priva- 
tization or  eradication.  So  too,  the  pro- 
commissary arguments,  which  are  every 
bit  as  effective. 

‘BE  CONSIDERATE  OF  YOUR 
COMMISSARY  OFFICER’ 

While  controversy  raged  in  Washington, 
the  commissaries  somehow  managed  to 
keep  functioning. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea,  an  article  in  The  Quartermaster 
Kevieu’  described  the  status  of  commissary 
sales  stores: 

“Be  considerate  of  your  commissary  officer; 
bis  is  a tough  job.  He  tries  to  operate  his  store 
along  the  lines  of  a commercial  supermarket, 
but  there  the  resemblance  ends.  A commercial 
store  is  out  to  make  a profit,  but  the  commissary 
store  must  neither  make  a profit  nor  lose  money. 
In  a commercial  store  the  customer  is  always 


right,  but  in  a commissary  store  the  management 
must  retain  the  good  will  of  his  customer  yet 
must  verify  all  complaints  before  taking  action. 
With  few  exceptions.  Army  commissary  build- 
ings were  not  designed  as  retail  stores.  Through 
quartermaster  ingenuity  and  engineer  ability, 
various  types  of  Army  buildings  have  been  con- 
verted into  efficient  commissary  stores,  well- 
equipped,  and  rendering  fast,  accurate  service 
with  a minimum  of  personnel 

“Over  a period  of  time  ...  the  commissary 
patron  saves  the  average  commercial  mark-up 
plus  the  amount  saved  through  central  purchas- 
ing. These  combined  savings  should  exceed  20 
percent.  ...  Commissary  privileges  of  the  military 
are  established  by  law  and  recogni'yed  as  part  of 
their  pay.  It  is  also  recognii^d  that  abuse  of  this 
privilege  violates  the  rights  of  the  taxpaying  com- 
mercial grocer.  ... 

“Current  regulations  authorii^e  a total  of  260 
items  for  sale  in  a commissary  store],  with  a rea- 
sonable selection  of  each.  ” 
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commercial  store  in  excess  of  ten  min- 
: f: . ' ir.ivd  time  (bj  private  vehicle)  and  fifteen 
;vv;v-..vr  (by  public  conveyance)  from  the  commis- 
;.v.  ,“r  n>as  to  be  considered  “unreasonably  distant.  ” 

ESTABLISHtNG  COMMISSARIES 

Despite  its  retail  function,  a commissary 
operated  primarily  to  supply  subsistence  to 
the  troops.  “Issue  commissaries”  were  stiU 
considered  the  primary  mission,  just  as 
they  had  been  in  1 867.  A given  commissary 
might  not  include  a commissary  sales  store. 
Normally,  neither  issue  commissaries  nor 
commissary  sales  stores  were  operated  in 
combat  areas.  There,  rations  were  distrib- 
uted on  the  basis  of  a daily  request  submit- 


ted by  the  combat  units  to  a ration  distri- 
bution point.  Commanding  officers  of 
Army  posts  could  authorize  establishment 
of  an  issue  commissary,  but  only  the  secre- 
taries of  the  respective  services  could 
authorize  establishment  of  a commissary 
store  in  the  United  States.  However,  major 
overseas  commanders  did  have  the  author- 
ity to  establish  issue  commissaries  and 
commissary  sales  stores. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  art  in  1 950,  but 
the  stores  were  changing  quickly.  A sign 
that  the  prewar  commissaries  were  gone 
for  good  was  the  fact  that  by  January  1952, 
most  commissaries  overseas  were  stocking 
pet  food.  This  was  an  indication  of  the 


growth  in  pet  ownership  by  military  fami- 
lies and  the  growth  of  the  pet  food  indus-  ; 
try.  A few  stores  in  the  United  States  had 
stocked  pet  food  for  some  time,  but  now 
the  practice  was  widespread. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  old 
methods  that  customers  had  found 
advantageous  began  to  disappear.  For  i 
example,  all  commissaries  in  Panama  that  | 
were  patronized  by  the  military  stopped  | 
accepting  coupon  books  as  of  mid- 
January  1952.  Customers  in  Panama  | 

would  have  to  pay  in  cash  or  with  a 
check.  This  was  a preview  for  what  was  < 
to  come  elsewhere. 

Within  a few  years,  commissaries 
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1953:  HEIDELBERG, 

Germany.  The  swept-back  style  of 
the  double-decker  carts  was  popu- 
lar In  Germany  In  the  early  1950s. 
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everywhere  would  begin  switching  to 
“cash  and  carry”  in  order  to  cut  down  on 
paperwork  and  overhead.  Individual  cred- 
it accounts,  which  had  been  a popular  way 
of  commissaries  doing  business  since 
1867,  were  being  eliminated. 

FROM  BABY  FOOD 
TO  SELF-SERVICE 

When  the  country  demobilized  after  World 
War  II,  cutting  its  troop  strength  by  nearly 
eleven  miUion,  there  was  suddenly  no  need 
for  the  many  makeshift  commissary  stores 
that  had  sprung  up  during  the  war.  In  San 
Francisco,  almost  every  installation  in  the 
bay  area  had  its  own  store,  but  most  of 
them  were  closed  in  1946.  At  that  point, 
the  store  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
began  serving  customers  from  all  over  the 
area.  The  resulting  customer  base  amount- 
ed to  about  six  thousand  families  in  aU; 
they  were  served  five  days  a week.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  families  were  active  duty. 

The  average  serviceman’s  marital  status 
had  changed  since  1867.  A sure  sign  that 
commissaries  were  serving  a different  clien- 
tele was  that  one  of  the  Presidio  store’s  best- 
selling item  categories  was  baby  food.  The 
store  carried  it  in  seventy-five  varieties. 

For  ninety  minutes  each  day,  only  military 
personnel  in  uniform  were  allowed  in  the 
store,  a practice  that  cut  down  considerably 
on  store  congestion  at  all  hours  of  opera- 
tion, and  enabled  on-duty  personnel  to  shop 
during  their  lunch  hour,  unencumbered  by 
long  lines.  Variations  on  this  practice 
remained  common  for  years,  and  today 
most  stores  still  give  uniformed  personnel 
preferential  treatment  with  special  checkout 


lines,  or  with  rules  that  permit  them  to  go  to 
the  head  of  the  line  during  lunch  time. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  self-service  concept  that  had  spread  to 
many  of  the  civilian  and  military  stores 
within  the  United  States  started  to  become 
popular  at  overseas  commissaries.  Logical- 
ly, it  was  only  a matter  of  time  before  it 
caught  on  everywhere.  With  stores  increas- 
ing in  size,  there  was  no  way  to  staff  a store 
adequately  to  give  every  customer  person- 
alized service.  Self-service  was  widely 
regarded  as  the  wave  of  the  future.  In  cer- 
tain stores  and  departments,  customers 
could  still  get  served  by  a meat  cutter  or  a 
produce  manager,  but  once  they  placed 
their  goods  in  the  grocery  basket  and 
moved  on,  they  had  to  serve  themselves 
the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  quartermaster  general  initiated  self- 
service  meat  markets  on  an  experimental 
basis  at  Army  commissaries  in  1952.  In 
addition  to  the  traditional  personalized 
service,  in  which  meats  were  cut  according 
to  each  customer’s  specifications,  the  stores 
offered  pre-packaged  meats,  cut  and  pre- 
wrapped at  the  stores.  Most  civilian  stores 
had  been  using  the  self-service,  prepack- 
aged concept  for  years.  The  idea  was  to 
speed  up  service  and  end  the  bottleneck 
that  plagued  the  meat  department  of  every 
commissary.  When  the  experiment  ended, 
the  Army  adopted  a new  policy  to  provide 
prepackaged  meat  at  stores  doing  $45,000 
or  more  in  monthly  business. 

Returnable  soft  drink  bottles,  for  which 
the  customer  received  a few  cents’  deposit 
return  per  bottle,  had  been  used  in  com- 
missaries and  civilian  markets  for  years.  They 


caused  a crisis  in  1953  because  they  were  not 
being  returned  in  adequate  numbers  to  either 
the  commissaries  or  the  exchanges.  Many 
stores  were  losing  a lot  of  money. 

The  stores  put  together  a public  relations 
campaign  aimed  at  retrieving  the  bottles,  and 
eventually  the  crisis  eased.  Still,  this  was  a 
burdensome,  dirty  job.  It  took  time  and 
effort  to  collect  and  store  the  bottles.  Those 
that  were  returned  to  the  store  unrinsed,  the 
insides  coated  with  sugar,  attracted  insects. 
No  one  would  mind  much  when  the  job 
began  disappearing  in  the  mid-1980s,  when 
the  emphasis  would  shift  to  recycling  alu- 
minum cans  and  plastic  bottles. 

STATE-OF-THE-ART  STORE,  1952 

In  July  1952,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
opened  a large  commissary  in  the  middle  of 
the  main  post.  It  covered  19,528  square 
feet,  had  a staff  of  fifty-nine  (including  two 
officers  and  eighteen  enlisted  men),  used 
ten  cash  registers,  served  ten  thousand 
families,  had  a paved  parking  lot  for  two 
hundred  cars,  and  did  an  average  of 
$16,000  in  daily  sales.  This  figure  may  not 
sound  like  much  by  twenty- first  century 
standards,  but  in  1952  the  basic  military  pay 
was  $78  per  month.  In  those  days  the  dol- 
lar stretched  much  further  than  it  does 
today.  “Refrigerated  cabinets,”  deep-well 
freezing  compartments,  and  twenty  gondo- 
la-type, eye-level  food-counter  displays 
were  state-of-the-art.  The  commissary  did 
not  rely  on  market  centers;  its  produce  was 
procured  locally. 

At  that  time,  most  commissaries,  includ- 
ing Fort  Benning’s,  did  not  allow  children 
under  age  ten  into  the  store,  but  many  pro- 


1948:  CASH  REGISTERS.  An  old 

stores  control  machine  for  tracking  inventory  (left) 
and  a new  cash  register  (right)  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  Standard  equipment  in  commissaries  for 
many  years,  stores  control  machines  tracked  inven- 
tory—“stores”  referred  to  stock,  not  the  building— 
and  doubled  as  cash  registers.  Photos  in  this  book 
show  them  in  use  at  West  Point,  New  York,  in  1937- 
38  and  at  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  in  1943.  The  pon- 
derous, old  machines  were  replaced  by  the  new, 
smaller  cash  registers  in  the  1950s,  but  they  had 
once  been  cutting-edge  technology,  a distinct  step 
up  from  the  days  of  pen,  paper,  and  carbon  paper. 

Frontier  Army  Museum,  courtesy  Lt.  Col,  Doug  Friedly 
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vided  some  sort  of  child  care  facility  for 
the  convenience  of  the  patrons.  The  new 
Fort  Benning  store  had  a children’s  nursery 
that  was  run  by  the  post  chaplain’s  office 
and  accommodated  up  to  125  children  a 
day  for  periods  ranging  from  ten  minutes 
to  an  hour. 

In  1952,  the  Hadnot  Point  commis- 
sary at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina, 
joined  Fort  Benning  in  offering  a similar 
service.  It  was  provided  by  the  staff  of 
the  NCO  wives’  club  for  a fee  of  25 
cents  for  the  first  child,  and  10  cents  for 
every  other  child  from  the  same  family. 
This  was  the  total  charge  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  parents’  shopping  trips,  and 
it  was  a real  bargain. 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 

Amidst  the  running  controversies  of  these 
years,  it  is  a mystery  how  the  people  run- 
ning the  commissaries  managed  to  main- 
tain their  sense  of  humor  and  still  have  the 
spirit  to  make  shopping  an  enjoyable  expe- 
rience for  the  customers.  In  one  instance, 
Capt.  Rex  S.  Morgan,  commissary  officer  at 
Camp  Haugen,  Japan,  encouraged  sales  by 
posting  humorous  signs  designed  to  attract 
attention  and  elicit  a few  chuckles,  using 
the  same  zany  humor  used  by  the  Marx 
Brothers.  For  example,  with  the  arrival  of  a 
long-awaited  shipment  of  bananas,  Mor- 
gan posted  signs  saying,  “Those  items  that 
look  like  Ba/ia/ias  are  Bananas  and  make  very 
good  Banana  pies,  ” and  “Do  not  use  Potatoes 
or  Oranges  for  making  Banana  pie  because  they 


will  not  make  Banana  pie  like  Bananas  make 
Banana  pie.  ” Morgan’s  sense  of  humor  paid 
off  for  both  the  patrons  and  the  store;  the 
shipment  quickly  sold  out. 

The  following  week  a five-hundred- 
pound  shipment  of  tomatoes  arrived — the 
first  tomatoes  in  seven  months.  Mor-gan’s 
signs  announced,  ‘This  way  to  the  Haugen 
Tomato  Festival;  The  celebration  rivals  in  beauty, 
culture  and  antiquity  the  recent  cherry  blossom  festi- 
val, ” and  ‘Tomatoes,  follow  the  arrows.  ” The 
signs  attracted  attention,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  they  pounced  on  the  tomatoes  was 
reminiscent  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
canned  tomatoes  had  been  consumed  by 
soldiers  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  shipment  quickly 
sold  out,  which  was  great  news  for  the 
store,  though  it  was  definitely  bad  news  for 
customers  who  came  in  a day  late. 

THE ‘GENERALS 
AND  ADMIRALS’  PLOY 

In  March  1953,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  referred  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson  a complaint 
that  Washington  area  commissaries  were 
being  operated  contrary  to  existing  law. 
The  secretary  replied  that  the  stores  were 
justified  based  upon  the  existing  criteria 
and  made  reference  to  the  importance  of 
commissaries  in  military  hfe.  This  issue 
seems  to  have  marked  the  start  of  a new 
round  of  complaints  and  investigations 
into  the  commissaries,  culminating  with  the 
passage  of  the  Armed  Forces  Military 


Appropriations  legislation  in  1953. 

Washington-area  stores  in  particular 
seemed  vulnerable  to  attack  because  of 
their  high  visibility  and  the  large  number  of 
high-ranking  officers  who  patronized 
them.  These  stores  provided  easy  targets 
for  anyone  wishing  to  accuse  the  commis- 
saries of  being  exorbitant  perks  for  people 
who  had  plenty  of  money  and  who  didn’t 
need  the  advantage  of  discount  groceries 
that  were  financed  by  the  taxpayers. 

This  accusation  was  revived  every  few 
years.  Commissary  opponents,  who  lob- 
bied incessantly  for  the  dismantling  of  the 
military’s  sales  stores,  typically  courted  new 
legislators  unfamiliar  with  the  commissary 
benefit.  They  used  the  “generals  and  admi- 
rals” ploy  sldllfuUy,  never  mentioning  that 
the  nation’s  capital  was  unrepresentative  of 
a normal  military  population  in  any  other 
area  of  the  country,  and  ignoring  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  high-ranking  officers 
had  spent  most  of  their  careers  as  lower- 
grade  officers  and  had  earned  their  benefits 
as  surely  as  anyone  of  lower  rank. 

Although  the  “generals  and  admirals” 
tactic  has  not  been  used  recently,  it  will  no 
doubt  remain  in  the  opponents’  arsenal, 
awaiting  the  day  when  commissary  advo- 
cates who  are  currently  prepared  to  deal 
with  such  arguments  are  safely  retired. 

Knowing  that  the  anti-commissary 
lobby  can  employ  such  tactics  makes  it  of 
paramount  importance  for  commissary 
customers  and  personnel  to  be  aware  of 
the  history  of  the  benefit. 
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MAY  1945 


THE  NAVY  FORMED  a committee  to  examine 
its  resale  activities.  This  was  known  as  the  Bingham 
Committee,  chaired  by  Capt.  Wheelock  H. 
Bingham,  a Nav}^  Reserve  officer  on  duty  at  the 
Aviation  Supply  Depot  in  Philadelpliia.  The  commit- 
tee’s report  proposed  that  ships’  service  stores  be 
transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  to 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  and  that  a 
strong  central  organization  be  established  to  elimi- 
nate the  “unbusinesslike”  approach  of  the  existing 
decentralized  operations.  (NRS  [Navy  Resale  System] 
Neivs  Digest,  Apr  1986,  p.  6;  Naey  Commissary 
Program,  p.  2;  NRS  Nem  Digest,  p.  6) 


>EPT.  2, 1945 


U.S.  Military  History:  World  War  II  ends  with 
the  formal  surrender  of  Japan  in  a short  cere- 
mony aboard  the  USS  Missouriin  Tokyo  Bay. 


SEPTEMBER  1945 


THE  FIGHT  of  private  retailers  against  service 
stores  began  after  the  war.  The  scales  would  start  tip- 
ping for  the  private  sector  in  1949.  (“Commissaries 
in  Danger,”  Army  Times,  15  Aug  1953) 


SEPTEMBER  1945 


U.S.  MILITARY  demobilization  began  immediate- 
ly after  the  war.  As  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
A.  Lovett  later  said,  “We  did  not  just  demobilize  . . . 
we  just  disintegrated.”  (Roger  R.  Trask,  The  Secretaries 
of  Defease:  A Brief  History,  1947-1985,  p.  17) 


OCTOBER  1945 


THE  NAVY  approved  the  Bingham  Committee’s 
recommendations.  {Navy  Commissary  Program,  p.  2) 


OCT.  24, 1945 


THE  SELF-SERVICE  system  that  had  been 
started  in  the  1930s  now  became  popular  every- 
where. Some  commissaries  had  already  been 
employing  the  method.  It  was  all  the  rage  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  the  stores  in  Japan  would  soon 
follow  suit.  (Capt.  Harry  G.  Dowdall,  QMC,  “A 
Self-Service  Commissary,”  Quartermaster  Review, 
Jan-Feb  1938) 


NOV.  8, 1945 


THE  BINGHAM  Committee  submitted  its  plan 
for  accomplishing  resale  consolidation  to  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  {NRS 
News  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  6) 


THE  ARMY  established  its  first  two  commissaries 


1946 


1946 


1946 


1946-1948 


1946-1955 


m japan.  They  were  located  in  the  Tokyo  area  in  a 
department  store  downtown  and  in  a new  building, 
designed  and  built  as  a commissary,  located  in  the 
family  housing  area  in  Grant  Heights.  {Quartermaster 
Review,  May-Jun  1949,  p.  131;  Capt.  C.  L.  Lynch, 
scrapbook  and  photo  album,  “Tokyo-Yokohama 
Commissaries,  1946-48,”  in  U.S.  Army  Quarter- 
master Museum  Archives) 

DURING  WORLD  War  II,  almost  every  instal- 
lation in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  had  its  own 
commissary,  but  most  of  the  stores  were  closed  in 
1946.  At  that  point,  the  store  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  began  serving  customers  from  all  over 
the  area — about  six  thousand  families.  {fPhe 
Cooperator,  Apr  1953,  p.  5) 

Food  Business:  Automats,  particularly  those  run 
by  Horn  and  Hardart  in  New  York  City,  were  the 
newest  innovation  in  fast  food.  {NRS  News  Digest, 
Apr  1986,  pp.  26-27) 

Retail  Technology:  Orla  E.  Watson  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  devised  a telescoping  shopping 
cart  equipped  with  a hinged  side  that  allowed  the 
baskets  to  be  telescoped  together  rather  than  dis- 
assembled and  folded,  like  Sylvan  Goldman’s 
folding  basket  carriers.  W'atson’s  Western  Machine 
Company  made  the  first  ones,  which  were  put  to 
use  in  Floyd  Day’s  super  market  in  1947.  (Jeanne 
Sklar,  Telescoping  Shopping  Cart  Collection,  2000,  No. 
739,  on  American  History  Archives  Center  Web 
site:  Americanhistory.si.edu ! archives] d87 39.  htm) 

THERE  WAS  A BAG  shortage  at  the  Nasugbu 
Beach  commissary  in  Japan.  Customers  were 
urged  to  bring  their  old  shopping  bags  to  the  com- 
missary. (U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Museum,  Capt. 
C.  L.  Lynch  album,  “Tokyo-Yokohama  Commis- 
saries, 1946-48”) 

AIR  FORCE  and  Army  personnel  stationed  on 
Guam  shopped  in  a large  Quonset  hut  about  five 
miles  from  Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  located  in 
an  Air  Force  area  called  Marbo,  an  acronym  for 
the  joint  Marianas-Bonin  command  in  the 
Marianas  and  Bonin  Islands.  In  1955,  when  com- 
missary, exchange,  and  other  services  moved  onto 
Andersen  along  with  housing,  Marbo  became  a 
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ghost  town.  (“Mission  in  the  Marianas,” 
\ Quartermaster  Review,  May-)un  1949,  pp.  129-30; 
“Modern  Store  with  Real  Old  Fashioned 
Courtesy,”  Military  Market,  Nov  1955,  pp.  32-33) 

THE  SUBSISTENCE  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Laboratory  was  renamed  Quartermaster 
Food  and  Container  Institute  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  (^sch.  Quartermaster  Corps,  p.  175) 

JAMES  V.  Forrestal,  secretary  of  the  Navy, 
approved  the  new,  centralized  organization  to  con- 
solidate Nav}’  resale  operations,  the  Navy  Resale 
System  (NRS).  It  included  the  Navy  Ship’s  Store 
Office  (NSSO),  responsible  for  the  Nav}'  exchanges 
and  commissaries.  (NRS  News  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.6; 
NRS  Ne2i’s  Digest,  Apr  1986,  p.  3) 

NAVY  CAPT.  T.  L.  BeckneU  Jr.,  Supply  Corps, 
appointed  officer  in  charge  of  the  new  Navy 
Ship’s  Store  Office  (NSSO).  (Naiy  Commissary 
Program) 

THE  NSSO  Advisory  Committee  formed  as 
NSSO’s  governing  body,  which  would  monitor, 

guide,  and  make  recommendadons  to  NSSO.  (Na^ 
Exchange  Service  Command:  50  Years  of  Serving  You, 
pp.  6-7) 

THE  NAVY  officiaUy  estabUshed  NSSO.  (fYavj 
Resale  System  News  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  4) 

THE  NSSO  moved  to  the  block  between  29th 
and  30th  Streets  on  Third  Avenue  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  It  remained  there  until  July  1981  (but 
not  everyone  moved  out  undl  January  1982). 
{NRS  News  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  6;  NAVRESSO 
liSeekl)i  bulletin,  Apr  1 1986;  50  Years  of  Serving  You, 
pp.  33-34) 

t/.S.  Military  History:  Air  University  established 
at  Maxwell  Field,  Alabama. 

AN  UNIDENTIFIED  Signal  Corps  photogra- 
pher reported  that  Capt.  Milton  E.  Steinbring 
and  his  wife,  from  New  Braunfels,  Texas,  shopped 
in  a new  commissary  at  Bad  Nauheim,  Germany.  It 
was  supposedly  part  of  a new  post  exchange, 
which  also  included  an  ice  cream  bar,  gift  shop,  a 
radio  repair  shop,  and  barber  and  beauty  shops. 
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1947 


1947 


ULY  26, 1947 


EPT.  17, 1947 


DEC.  22, 1947 


1947 


Whether  or  not  this  truly  was  a commissary  is 
questionable.  The  important  point,  however,  is 
that  within  fourteen  months  of  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  spouses  and  children  began  to  be 
stadoned  overseas,  making  commissary  and  PX 
shopping  opportunities  far  more  important.  It 
may  also  provide  yet  another  example  of  how  the 
terms  “PX”  and  “commissary”  were  often  inter- 
twined, both  in  fact  and  in  everyday  language. 
(National  Archives  photo  No.  1 1 lSC-249300; 
originally  ETO-HQ-46-4232) 


Food  Business  Technology:  After  Orla 
Watson  introduced  his  telescoping  shopping  cart 
in  Kansas  City,  Sylvan  Goldman  introduced  the 
Nest-Cart,  a shopping  cart  that  stored  easily  by 
nesdng  together  with  other  carts.  Most  modern 
shopping  carts  are  based  upon  the  principles 
these  two  carts  employed.  (Wilson,  Cart,  p.  103; 
Sklar,  Shopping  Cart  Collection) 

New  Food  Products:  Pillsbury  and  General 
Mills  introduced  the  first  instant  cake  mixes;  Ric- 
hard Reynolds  invented  aluminum  foil  for  wrap- 
ping food. 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  unified  the  armed  forces  under  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE  was  formed  as  a separate 
armed  service.  The  Army  Air  Force’s  base  commis- 
saries came  under  control  of  the  Air  Force.  (Cole, 
Department  of  Defense,  pp.  35-50;  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  26  Jul  1947,  Public  Law  253,  80th 
Congress,  Ch.  343,  1st  Session,  S.  758) 

THE  MUNITIONS  Board  Single  Service  Pur- 
chase Agreement  formalized  interservice  subsis- 
tence purchases.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  135) 

SECRETARY  of  Defense  James  V.  Forrestal 

formed  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Service  Pay, 
commonly  called  the  Hook  Commission  for  its 
chairman,  Charles  R.  Hook.  The  commission 
undertook  the  first  comprehensive  review  of  mili- 
tary compensation  since  1908.  It  issued  a report 
tided  “Career  Compensation  for  the  Uniformed 
Services;  A Report  and  Recommendation  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Service  Pay.”  The  report  formed  a basis  for 
recommendations  to  Congress  to  restructure  mil- 


itary compensation. 

The  commission  examined  the  logic  and  justifi- 
cations of  the  entire  system  of  military  compensa- 
tion, and  completed  what  the  Department  of 
Defense  considered  the  most  important  and  fun- 
damental studies  of  military  compensation  since 
World  War  II.  It  looked  favorably  upon  the  com- 
missaries and  noted  that  commissary  benefits  were 
taken  into  account  when  service-pay  levels  were 
set,  concluding  that  if  commissaries  and  other  ben- 
efits were  taken  away,  service  pay  would  have  to 
increase.  (Department  of  Defense,  Military 
Compensation  Background  Papers,  Nov.  1991,  p.  719. 
[Hereafter  cited  as  Background  Papers],  Also,  see 
Department  of  Defense,  Career  Compensation  for  the 
Uniformed  Services,  1949,  entire  [hereafter  cited  as 
Hook  Report]) 


Exchange  Service  was  redesignated 
as  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  (A&AFES;  later 
AAFES).  (HASC  #91-77, 12383) 


1948 


Food  Marketing:  Beginning  of  the  McDonalds’ 
hamburger  franchise  and  the  Baskin-Robbins  Ice 
Cream  chain. 


PRIL  1, 1948 


PUBLICATION  began  of  the  Monthly  Ships’  Stores, 
Commissary  Stores,  Ships’  Service  Stores  Newsletter ...  also 
called  Monthly  NSSO  Newsletter.  It  lasted  until  August 
1959.  (NRS  News  Digest,  Apr  1986,  p.  12) 


PRIL  1, 1948  - 
EPT.  30, 1949 


Food,  Politics,  & Military  Strategy:  A Soviet 
land  blockade  of  Berlin,  Germany,  prompted 

“Operation  Vittles,”  the  BerUn  Airlift,  during 
which  U.S.  and  British  planes  airlifted  2.3  million 
tons  of  food  and  coal  into  Berlin. 


ULY  20, 1948 


U.S.  Military  History:  The  postwar  draft  began 
as  President  Harry  S.  Truman  called  for  ten 
million  men. 


AUGUST  1948 


REAR  ADM.  A.  A.  Antrim,  Supply  Corps,  re- 
placed Capt.  T.  L.  Becknell  as  officer  in  charge 
of  NSSO.  {Navy  Commissary  Program) 


SEPTEMBER  1948 


THE  210  COMMISSARY  sales  stores  in  the 
Continental  United  States  (not  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii)  consisted  of  81  Army-run  stores,  84 
Air  Force,  38  Nav}’,  and  seven  Marine  Corps.  Sales 
for  calendar  year  1948  totaled  $75,694,135.62. 
(HASC  Hearings,  1949,  pp.  104,  3460-65;  1975  HR 
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Report,  Injortnation  on  Commissary  Store  Operations,  p. 
2;  Continental  United  States  is  more  properly  read  as 
Contiguous  United  States,  meaning  the  lower  forty- 
eight;  CONUS  as  an  acronym  seems  to  have  vary- 
ing definitions  for  various  services  and  time  peri- 
ods. For  example,  these  numbers  do  not  include 
any  instaUadons  in  Alaska,  but  later  lists,  including 
some  published  by  DeCA  after  1991,  showed  bases 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  being  in  CONUS.) 


Retail  Technology:  Sylvan  Goldman  and  Orla 

Watson  setded  their  dispute  over  their  similar  nest- 
ing and  telescoping  carts.  Goldman  was  licensed  to 
manufacmre  them,  while  Watson  could  claim  sole 
ownership  of  the  patent  and  would  receive  a royal- 
ty on  every  cart  sold.  (Sklar,  Shopping  Cart  Collection) 


THE  NAVY  RESALE  System  mission  added 
responsibility  for  technical  guidance  and  assistance 
to  the  ships’  stores  afloat.  The  functions  of  the 
ship’s  store  division,  established  in  1944,  were 
transferred  to  the  Navy  Resale  System  Office. 
(NRS  News  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  6) 


THE  FIRST  of  several  commissary  trains  were 
created  in  Japan.  Assigned  to  the  11th  Airborne 
Division,  these  trains  were  placed  in  use  because  of 
adverse  postwar  conditions  that  prevented  the  use 
of  existing  buildings  as  commissaries.  The  trains 
provided  mobile  food  stores  on  five  routes  on 
three  of  the  four  home  islands:  Honshu,  Kjmshu, 
and  Shikoku.  (OAIR,  Nov-Dec  1948,  p.  73;  May- 


1948:  OPERATION  ‘VITTLES.’  In  July,  American  units 
kept  track  of  the  flights  and  tonnage  for  each  day  of  the  Berlin  Airlift, 
recording  statistics  for  every  flight.  U.S.  Air  Forces  Europe 


Jun  1949,  pp.  18-19,  129-34) 


FEBRUARY  1949 


THERE  WERE  sixty-one  Army  commis- 
saries— set  up  as  self-service  stores — in  Europe, 
serving  about  seventy-three  thousand  people. 
None  of  them  could  be  called  typical  because  of 
the  wide  variation  in  the  types  of  available  facili- 
ties in  which  they  were  set  up.  The  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  commissary  was  being  established  as  a 
model  store,  with  the  eventual  goal  being  “some 
degree  of  standardization”  throughout  Europe. 
(OMR,  Jan-Feb  1949,  p.  27) 


FEB.  21, 1949 


THE  HOOK  ADVISORY  Commission  on  serv^- 
ice  pay  testified  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  stating  their  recommendations  had 
taken  hidden  benefits  such  as  hospitals,  commissary 
and  exchange  privileges  into  consideration  in  devis- 
ing its  compensation  proposals  (Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  6 Jun  1954,  Tab  B) 


APRIL  12  - 
JULY  28,  1949 


THE  HOUSE  Armed  Services  Committee’s 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Resale  Activities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  met,  headed  by  Rep.  Philip  J. 
Philbin  (D-Massachusetts).  This  subcommittee 
was  also  called  “the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Exchanges  and  Commissaries,”  or  simply  “the 
Philbin  Committee.” 

The  subcommittee’s  report  concluded  commis- 
saries and  exchanges  were  actively  and  unfairly 
competing  with  established  private  business.  It 
included  numerous  erroneous  statements  based 
upon  an  inaccurate  view  of  history,  ignoring  the 
events  and  actual  wording  of  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing commissaries  in  1866-67  and  exchanges  in 
1895.  It  helped  perpetuate  the  “remote  posts” 
myth  that  had  emerged  in  1932.  Unfortunately,  it 
would  later  be  cited  as  fact  by  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Privatization  in  1983-84  [the 
Grace  Commission].  (SUport  of  Investigation  of  the 
Domestic  Resale  Activities  of  the  Armed  Forces,  July 
1949,  p.  4001;  Events,  Atch  3,  12  Apr  1949; 
Hearings,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Resale 
Activities  of  the  Armed  Services,  1949,  numbers 
104,  106,  115,  119;  Report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  U.S.,  Report  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Congress  of  the  United  States:  Failure  to 
Curtail  Operation  at  Government  Expense  of  Military 
Commissary  Stores  in  Continental  United  States  Where 
Adequate  Commercial  Facilities  are  Available,  April 
1964,  pp.  7-8,  14-23) 


PRIL  17, 1949 


COL.  JOHN  T.  Sprague,  the  commander  of 


escape  a light  rain,  customers  at  this  Camp  L' 

for  the  commissary  to  open,  probably  on  the  day  of  its  grand  op 


Using  a covered 
e store  wait  in  line 

^ ' for  the  commissary  to  open,  probably  on  the  day  of  its  grand  op^ng.  This  photo  was 
"taken  prior  to  modern  store  policies  of  “no  shirt,  no  shoes,  no  servic^  one  young  customer 
(at  far  right)  has  bare  feet.  Although  the  photo  is  supposed  to  have  beehf'made  in  the  late 
1940s,  it  may  actually  be  a wartime  shot.  The  customers’  age  differertial  issitriking,  as  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  females.  There  is  only  one  adult  male,  and  there  is  absoiwely  rijione  in  uniform. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center  ^ 

.. . J 
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MAY  1949 


Waco  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  noted  commissaries 
were  no  threat  to  local  merchants.  The  local 
newspaper  noted  the  base  was  “a  $650,000  gold 
mine”  for  the  local  economy.  (Waco  Tribune- 
\ Herald,  17  Apr  1949) 

BY  THIS  TIME,  the  Army  was  supplying  thir- 
teen thousand  families  in  Japan.  In  addition  to  the 
commissary  trains  mentioned  previously  {see 
January  1949),  there  were  thirty-four  “fixed-loca- 
tion” Army  commissaries  in  Japan.  Yokohama 
served  as  the  major  port  of  supply  for  all  services. 
(J2A/R,  May-Jun  1949,  pp.  18-19,  129-34) 


MAY  2, 1949 


REP.  CARL  Vinson  (D-Georgia),  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  chairman,  ordered  a probe  of 
tax-free  purchases  being  made  by  servicemen  at 
commissaries  and  exchanges  after  complaints  were 
made  by  civilian  retailers  and  business  associations 
of  “unfair  competition”  from  the  military  services. 
This  began  a series  of  similar  events  brought  about 
by  the  retailers  and  associations  involved.  (Norfolk, 
Va.,  \'irginian-Pilot,  3 May  1949) 


JULY- 

AUGUST  1949 


AUG.  2, 1949 


AUG.  22, 1949 


OCT.  1, 1949 


THE  PHILBIN  Committee  forced  concessions 
from  the  armed  services  that  included  a new  regu- 
lation covering  all  the  services’  commissaries,  the 
closure  of  twenty-four  stores,  and  an  agreement  to 
not  sell  luxury  items  for  commissary  sale. 
{Oua>iermasterKepieu',]vL\-A.ug  1958,  p.  73) 

JOHN  T.  Koehler,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Navy,  sent  a letter  to  Congressman  Philip  J. 
Philbin  saying  certain  commissaries  in  urban 
areas  would  be  closed,  agreeing  they  “were  not 
needed”  and  “were  competing”  with  commercial 
stores. 

A LETTER  from  Congressman  Philip  ).  Pliilbin  to 
John  T.  Koehler  confirmed  that  some  commissaries 
should  be  closed,  primarily  those  in  urban  areas. 

THE  ARMED  Services  Commissary  Store 
Regulation  went  into  effect.  It  standardized  the 
stock  list,  terminology,  and  other  criteria  for  all 
the  armed  services  and  specified  qualifications 
for  commissary  patrons.  Each  service  would 
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CHERRY  POINT, 

f iort!rCc>rolina.  Canned  food  bins 
were  vvelt-organized  but  consider- 
abfy  . snorter  than  store  shelving  of 
the  future.  StHI,  this  commissary  at 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Cherry 
Point  was  a wonderful  example  for 
others  in  its  use  of  open  space  and 
light  The  local  Marines  justifiably 
took  great  pride  in  this  facility. 

us.  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center 


maintain  its  own  commissary  procedures  if  they 
didn’t  conflict  with  this  regulation.  The  regula- 
tion itself  was  the  result  of  the  agreement 
between  the  armed  services  and  the  Philbin 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  (Armed  Services  Commissary  Store 
Regulation  (hereafter  cited  as  ASCSRJ,  p.  4 
pOD  1330.17];  ASCSR,  Part  3,  1-301;  Hearings, 
p.  412;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  135) 

OCT.  2, 1949 

LEGISLATION  passed  that  allowed  service 
members  to  receive  a basic  cash  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence when  rations  in  kind  were  not  available. 
(Dyer,  Subsistence  Supply,  II-7;  p.  37  USC  251) 

1950 

SHIPS’  SERVICE  stores  became  known  as  Navy 
exchanges,  while  ships’  stores  ashore  were  T 
called  commissary  stores.  (NRS  News  Digest,  Apr  J 
1976,  p.  6) 

1950 

Food  Technology:  Swanson  introduced  frozen 
TV  dinners. 

JAN.  1, 1950 

BY  THIS  DATE,  commissary  stores  on  mili- 
tary installations  were  to  be  designated  as  Army 
commissary  stores.  Navy  commissary  stores.  Air 
Force  commissary  stores,  and  Marine  Corps  com- 
missary stores.  (ASCSR,  1949) 

MARCH  3, 1950 

A LETTER  to  Congressman  Carl  Vinson  from 
the  secretaries  of  the  Army  (Gordon  Gray),  Navy 
(Francis  P.  Matthews),  and  Air  Force  (W.  Stuart 
Symington)  confirmed  that  twenty-four  commis- 
saries had  been  closed  as  per  the  August  22nd 

",  _ P-.'  ^ ' 

agreement  between  Rep.  Philip  J.  Phhbin  and  the 
armed  services. 

The  secretaries  were  displeased  and  believed  the 
disestablishment  of  these  stores  hurt  morale.  They 
asked  for  a full  review  of  commissary  stores,  includ- 
ing the  advisability  of  reopening  any  of  the  closed 
stores.  They  reminded  Vinson  that  the  closings 
affected  not  only  the  servicemen,  but  also  retired 
and  disabled  personnel  and  family  members  of 
deceased  veterans,  to  whom  commissary  privileges 
had  only  recendy  been  extended.  (See  Appendices  for 
a list  of  the  closed  stores.) 


UNE  1950 


CAPT.  J.  L.  Herlihy,  Supply  Corps,  replaced 
Rear  Adm.  A.  A.  Antrim  as  officer  in  charge  of 
NSSO.  (Navj  Commissary  Program) 


UNE  25, 1950  - 
ULY  27, 1953 


U.S.  Military  History:  The  Korean  War.  The  war 

began  when  North  Korean  military  forces  crossed 
the  38th  Parallel  to  attack  South  Korea.  The  North 
Koreans  captured  the  South  Korean  capital  of 
Seoul  before  United  Nations  forces,  led  by  the 
United  States,  pushed  them  back  all  the  way  to  the 
border  of  Korea  and  China.  By  November  1950, 
China  entered  the  war.  For  the  next  two  years,  the 
opposing  forces  waged  indecisive  combat  until  the 
United  States,  North  Korea,  and  China  signed  an 
armistice  agreement  to  end  hostilities  on  the  penin- 
sula. However,  South  Korea  never  signed  it 
because  it  regarded  a divided  Korea  as  unaccept- 
able. A reported  54,246  American  men  and  women 
died  in  the  Korean  War. 


U.S.  Military  History:  Beginning  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Pusan  Perimeter,  Korea. 


ULY  6, 1950 


UANUARY  1951 


MARCH  - 
APRIL  1951 


JULY  16, 1951 


AUGUST  1951 


1951 

REGULATIONS  (SR  30 
305-1,  2,  and  3)  authorized 
260  items  [for  sale  in  a com- 
missary], “with  a reasonable 
selection  of  each.”  {Quarter- 
master Keviem,  Jan-Feb  1951, 
pp.  11,  141-45) 


AFTER  forty-five  years  of 
using  coupon  books,  commis- 
saries run  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission’s  (PCC)  Com- 
rnissary  Division  prepared  to 
experiment  with  a cash-only 
sales  policy  at  the  Ancon 
commissary.  The  pracdce 
evenmally  extended  to  the  rail- 
road commissaries  at  Curun- 
du,  CocoU,  Pedro  Miguel,  and 
Gatun.  Members  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  and  their  families 
could  shop  at  these  commis- 
saries, so  the  change  in  policy 
affected  them  as  well  as  PCC 
employees.  (“Cash  Sales  Start 
in  Ancon  Commissary,”  in  Pan- 
ama Canal  Review,  2 Feb  1951;  “And  For  the  Last 
Time,”  Panama  Canal  Review,  4 Jan  1952) 


1950:  MEAT  INSPECTION  . Military  veterinary  technicians  help  assure  com- 
missary food  standards  are  the  best  in  the  world.  This  was  an  inspection  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base,  California,  dbca  historical  we 


CAPT.  J.  L.  Herlihy  of  the  Navy  Ship’s  Store 
Office  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral.  {Navj 
Commissary  Program) 


NOVEMBER  1951 
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AT  A HEARING  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Vice  Adm.  Herbert  Hopwood  and 
the  counsel  for  the  Army  comptroller  both  erro- 
neously stated  that  “Commissaries  were  established 
first  in  remote  areas  for  convenience  and  not  for 
savings.”  Hopwood  said  it  was  “for  convenience,” 
and  the  counsel  affirmed,  “That  was  the  original 
concept  of  it  ...  back  in  the  old  frontier  days.” 

THE  AIR  FORCE  created  its  Services  Division. 

The  on-base  commissary  function  was  primarily 
that  of  supplying  food  to  on-base  dining  facilities 
and  supplying  subsistence.  In  1952,  the  division 
would  move  to  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
Ohio.  In  the  1960s,  it  relocated  to  the  Philadelphia 
Quartermaster  Depot.  (Food News,  1 Aug  1951,  p.  1; 
Unsigned  AFCOMS  memo,  “Thoughts  on  Food 
News,”  in  DeCA  historical  files) 


DECEMBER  1951 


CMIDR.  A.  T.  Mlagnell,  Supply  Corps,  replaced 
Rear  Adm.  J.  L.  Herlihy  as  officer  in  charge  of 
NSSO.  (Navy  Commissary  Program) 


1952 


1952 


THROUGHOUT  this  year,  the  quartermaster 
general  initiated  self-service  meat  markets  on  an 
experimental  basis  at  Army  commissaries,  trying  to 
end  the  botdeneck  that  plagued  the  meat  depart- 
ment of  nearly  every  store.  As  a result,  a new  pol- 
icy provided  prepackaged  meat  at  Army  stores 
doing  monthly  sales  of  $45,000  or  more.  (Quarter- 
master Review,  Sep-Oct  1957,  pp.  54,  57) 


JANUARY  1952 


CMDR.  A.  T.  MlagneU,  officer  in  charge  of  Navy 
Ship’s  Store  Office,  was  promoted  to  captain. 
(Navy  Commissary  Program) 


OCT.  18, 1951 


THE  DOD  Appropriations  Act  required  that  a 
surcharge  be  collected  at  all  Army  commissaries, 
beginning  January  1,  1952.  (Sec  628,  Public  Law 
179,  82nd  Congress,  1st  Session) 


JANUARY  1952 


BY  THIS  MIONTH  (and  probably  even  earlier) 
commissaries  overseas  were  stocking  pet  food. 
Gaines  Dog  Food  placed  a contract  for  a series  of 
advertisements  in  the  European  editions  of 
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Armj  I Air  Force  Times.  (The  Cooperator,  ]2.n  1952) 


THE  SURCHARGE  established  by  Congress  on 
goods  sold  at  commissaries  began  on  this  date. 
Commissary  customers  paid  the  cost  of  merchan- 
dise (purchase  price  and  transportation),  while  the 
surcharge  paid  for  operating  equipment,  supplies, 
utilities,  and  merchandise  losses  and  spoilage.  The 
surcharge  was  3.5  percent  overseas  and  3 percent 
in  the  continental  United  States. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  the  surcharge  varied 
between  different  services  as  well  as  overseas  versus 
stateside  locations.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  stores 
added  a percentage  to  the  cost  of  each  item,  and  the 
percentage  was  higher  on  some  items  than  on  oth- 
ers. Army  and  Air  Force  stores  charged  a straight 
percentage  after  totaling  the  price  of  all  goods  at  the 
register.  (Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  col- 
lection of  unpubhshed  papers,  “Commissary 
Stores,”  6 Jan  1 954;  hereafter,  cited  as  OQMG  6 Jan 
1954,  followed  by  the  title  of  the  individual  paper;  in 
this  case,  ‘Summary  of  Accounting  Systems,’  p.  1; 
Hearings,  p.  412;  Value  of  the  Commissary  Privilege,  p.  9; 
Military  Market,  August  1955,  p.  47;  Comptroller 
General’s  report,  Apr  1 964) 


IN  PANAMA,  commissaries  at  Balboa,  Diablo 
Heights,  Gamboa,  Cristobal,  and  Margarita 
replaced  their  old  coupon  system  with  the  new 
cash-only  system;  other  PCC  commissaries  had 


1952:  ELMENDORF  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska.  The  store’s  six 
cash  registers  would  have  been  more  than  adequate  at  other  posts, 
but  at  Elmendorf  there  was  difficulty  keeping  pace  with  the  number  of 
customers.  The  store  staff,  knowing  the  store  was  vital  to  people  on 
America’s  northernmost  frontier,  made  a concerted  effort  to  reduce 
not-in-stocks.  Grocery  deliveries  to  some  customers  at  far-flung  out- 
posts were  actually  made  by  helicopter  and  by  dog  sled. 


The  Cooperator.  Army  Times  Publications 


JULY  1952 


LATE  1952 


THE 

PANAMA  CANAL 


SUI»FUY  DEPABTMErjT 

COMMISSARY 


such  as  this  one  were 
used  by  Panama  Canal  Commission  employees 
and  military  families  stationed  in  Panama. 

Panama  Canal  Commission 


been  using  it  for  nearly  a year.  (“And  for  the  Last 
Time!”  Panama  Canal  Peview,  4 Jan  1952) 

A NEW  commissary  sales  store  opened  on  the 
main  post  area  of  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  It  was 
described  as  a “super  commissary,”  covering 
19,528  square  feet,  with  a staff  of  fifty-nine  peo- 
ple. It  had  ten  cash  registers,  served  ten  thousand 
families,  and  had  paved  parking  for  two  hundred 
automobiles.  (fPhe  Cooperator,  Oct  1952) 

SECRETARY  of  Defense  Robert  A.  Lovett 

convened  a special  commission  to  consider  the 
continued  need  for  special  and  incentive  pay,  and 
to  make  recommendation  as  to  the  form  such  pay 
should  take,  if  any.  Named  the  Strauss 
Commission  for  its  chairman,  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
the  body  looked  favorably  upon  commissaries  and 
noted,  as  had  the  Hook  Commission,  that  com- 
missaries had  been  taken  into  consideration  when 
pay  scales  had  been  adopted.  (Department  of 
Defense,  Differential  Pays  for  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
United  States,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
1953.  pdereafter  cited  as  the  Strauss  Commission 
Keport].  Also  sec  Army  Times,  29  Aug  1953) 


NOVEMBER  1952 


EIGHTY-FOUR  CONUS  stores  were  surveyed 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  armed  services 
commissary  store  regulation.  {OQMG  6 Jan  1954, 
“List  of  aU  special  studies  ...  pertaining  to  com- 
missary stores  since  January  1,  1952...,”  p.  1) 


DECEMBER  1952 


A COMMISSARY  at  Camp  Leheune,  N.C. — 
probably  the  Hadnot  Point  store — had  a babysit- 
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ting  service,  provided  by  the  NCO  wives’  club. 
(The  Cooperator,  Dec  1952) 

1953 

THE  QUARTERMASTER  Market  Center 

System  had  responsibilit)'  for  purchasing  aO  perish- 
ables for  the  Army,  Navy',  and  Air  Force.  {Quarter- 
master Tf  view,  Nov-Dec  1958,  p.  8) 

THE  REPORT  of  the  Committee  on  Incen- 
tive, Hazardous  Duty  and  Special  Pay  gave  the 
controversy  about  the  commissaries  a new  twist 
by  observing  that  military  personnel  were 
organized  to  bargain  with  their  employer,  and 
therefore  cautioned  it  was  ^‘'necessary  that  the 
Congress  exercise  great  forethought  in  changing  unfavor- 
ably the  terms  of  employment  for  service  personnel.  ” 
{Hearings,  HASC,  8 May  1975,  p.  243) 

DURING  1953,  the  Army  had  sixty-nine  stores  in 
the  United  States  and  a total  of  197  worldwide, 
with  total  sales  of  $56,993,256.  {OQMG  unpub- 
lished Fact  Sheets,  dated  6 Jan  1954;  on  file  with 


MARCH  1953 


PRIL  1953 


DeCA  historian) 

THE  SENATE  Armed  Services  Committee 
referred  to  the  secretary  of  defense  a complaint 
that  Washington-area  commissaries  were  being 
operated  contrary  to  existing  law;  the  secretary 
replied  that  the  stores  were  justified  based  upon 
the  existing  criteria.  This  exchange  marked  the  start 
of  a new  round  of  complaints  about  and  investi- 
gations into  the  commissaries.  It  was  ty'pical  of  the 
tactic  of  attacking  Washington-area  stores  in  par- 

|ticular — a tactic  still  used  decades  later.  (OQMG, 
‘List  of  all  special  and  major  studies,”  p.  2) 

I COMMISSARIES  began  obtaining  most  bulk 
meats,  packaged  fresh  meats,  canned  bacon,  ham, 
and  produce  from  the  following  quartermaster 
market  centers;  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Denver, 
Colorado;  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco;  New  York  City;  Richmond,  Virginia; 
and  Seattle.  There  were  also  quartermaster  field 
offices,  from  which  field  buyers  operated,  in 
Boston;  Alexandria,Virginia;  Orlando,  Florida; 


FORT  MCPHERSON,  GeorgiacThis  former  ctaartatinas- 
ter  vehicle  repair  facility,  built  during  World  War  I,  became  a 
commissary  sometime  between  1949  and  1956.  It  remained  in 
operation  until  replaced  by  a new  store  in  1999.  INSET:  The 
store  interior  is  shown  here  as  it  appeared  in  the  1950s.  The 
wail  fan  is  a reminder  of  a time  when  air  conditioning  was  not  a 
standard  feature  in  stores.  Photo  courtesy  Fort  McPherson  commissary 


ULY  1953 


ULY  9, 1953 


ULY  1953 


against  the  existing  commissary  system.  DoD  wit- 
nesses would  testify  in  its  favor,  citing  morale  and 
questioning  the  conclusions  reached  by  a GAO 
survey.  {OQMG,  6 Jan  1954,  ‘List  of  Special 
Studies,’  p.  2) 

Ultimately,  the  Harden  Subcommittee  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  resisted  civilian 
pressure  to  limit  commissary  operations,  but  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  succumbed. 
{Army  Times,  1 5 Aug  1 953) 


Store  Operations:  Empty,  returnable  soft  drink 
bottles  were  causing  a crisis  because  they  were  not 
being  returned  in  adequate  numbers  to  either  the 
commissaries  or  the  exchanges.  As  a result,  the 
stores  were  losing  money.  The  BX  (base  exchange) 
at  Walker  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  for  exam- 
ple, was  losing  $500  monthly.  The  stores  began 
planning  a public  relations  campaign  aimed  at  get- 
ting the  bottles  back  to  the  stores,  so  the  stores 
could  return  them  and  get  reimbursed.  (Ti?e 
Cooperator,  ]ul  1953) 


PEOPLE  RUNNING  commissaries  were  not 
entirely  devoid  of  humor.  Capt.  Rex  S.  Morgan, 
the  commissary  officer  at  Camp  Haugen  commis- 
sary, Japan,  had  pushed  sales  by  posting  humorous, 
tongue-in-cheek  signs,  announcing  the  arrival  of 
shipments  of  tomatoes  and  bananas.  The  ship- 
ments quickly  sold  out.  {The  Cooperator,  Jul  1953) 


THREE  GAO  representatives  presented  unfavor- 
able testimony  to  the  Harden  Committee  Sub- 
committee on  the  justification  and  need  for  com- 
missaries in  the  three  services,  invents,  p.  10) 
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j;,§fjes:  PENSACOLA, 

FloUcfa.  This  .tjtore  was  opened 
during  Vi/orid  War  II.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade,  it  would  become 
the  rrsain  score  in  a five-commis- 
sary uompiex  that  stretched  from 
Whiting  Field,  Florida,  to 
Meridian,  Mississippi— a distance 
of  265  miles.  It  had  a twenty- 
thousand-square-foot  sales  floor, 
with  fourteen  registers,  and  was 
open  six  days  per  week  for  a 
total  of  fifty-four  hours.  A drive- 
through  annex,  sold  milk,  bread, 
and  eggs. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


Kansas  City,  Kansas;  San  Diego;  Mobile,  Alabama; 
San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  Texas;  Phoenix;  and 
Tacoma,  Washington.  {The  Cooperator,  Apr  1953) 

THE  STORE  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
served  six  thousand  families  from  all  over  the  Bay 
Area.  Of  these,  two-thirds  were  active-duty  mili- 
tary families.  The  store  was  entirely  self-service.  It 
had  one  officer,  four  enlisted  men,  and  forty-six 
civilian  employees.  It  was  open  six  days  a week,  and 
military  personnel  in  uniform  had  exclusive  use  of 
the  store  during  the  lunch  hour — ninety  minutes 
each  business  day.  (The  Cooperator,  Apr  1953) 

AN  UNNAMED  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  requested  that 
the  committee  staff  be  allowed  to  examine  the  latest 
annual  surveys  on  commissary  stores.  This  began  an 
examination  of  stores  in  urban  areas,  pricing, 
accounting,  qpes  of  items  sold,  cost,  use,  classes  of 
patrons,  and  justification  of  commissaries  generally. 
This  examination  extended  into  July,  and  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  restrictions  on  commissaries  in  the 
next  appropriations  act.  {OOMC  6 Jan  1954,  “List  of 
Special  Studies. . .”  p.  1) 


THE  HOUSE  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  (“Harden  Subcommittee”), 
headed  by  Cecil  M.  Harden  (R-Indiana),  opened 
hearings  on  competition  of  government-run 
Industrial  or  business  activities  with  private  enter- 
prise. Witnesses  from  the  Government  Accounting 
Office,  an  unnamed  retail  grocers’  association,  the 
National  Supermarket  Institute,  and  the  Food 
I Distributors  of  Greater  Washington  testified 
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ULY  25, 1953 


UGUST  1953 


UG.  1, 1953 


PROPOSED  HOUSE  BiU  5969,  stating  that 
commissaries  within  the  United  States  were  to  be 
used  only  by  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
their  immediate  families,  prompted  a proviso  deny- 
ing war  widows  use  of  the  commissaries.  Veterans 
and  retirees  were  afraid  they  in  turn  would  be 
denied  privileges  that  had  been  promised  them.  In 
an  attempt  to  reverse  the  restriction,  a letter-writing 
campaign  was  immediately  initiated,  targeting, 
among  others.  First  Lady  Mamie  Eisenhower. 
The  Senate  soon  dropped  the  proviso.  (T/je 
Cooperator,  25Jul  1953) 

BUSINESS  WEEK  predicted  “a  number  of  the 
208  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  commissaries  in  the 
continental  U.S.  will  shut  down  soon.”  Prediction  is 
a tricky  business,  however,  and  this  did  not  occur. 
(Business  Week,  22  Aug  1953,  p.  62) 

THE  DoD  ANNUAL  Appropriations  Act  for 
1954  (P.  L.  83-179)  stipulated  that  no  appropria- 
tions would  be  available  to  commissary  stores 
within  CONUS  unless  the  secretary  of  defense 
certified  that  items  procured  from  commissary 
stores  were  not  otherwise  available  to  DoD  mil- 
itary and  civilian  employees  at  a reasonable  dis- 
tance and  price,  with  foods  in  satisfactory  quan- 
tities. (Comptroller  General’s  Report,  Apr  1964, 
pp.  12,  25) 


UG.  17, 1953 


EPTEMBER  1953 


store  locations.  In  response,  thousands  of  people 
wrote  to  their  congressional  representatives,  and 
numerous  letters  to  the  editors  of  pro-commissary 
magazines  were  printed,  decrying  the  whole  situa- 
tion. (Tije  Cooperator,  August  and  mid-August 
issues,  1953) 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  Defense  stated  that 
anything  exceeding  a 20-percent  markup  on  a “stan- 
dard market  basket”  at  commercial  supermarkets 
near  commissary  locations  was  to  be  considered 
unreasonable.  A “standard  market  basket”  consist- 
ed of  eighty-two  to  eighty-eight  standard  items  and 
quantities  that  represented  “the  annual  purchases  of 
an  average  family,  as  computed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.”  The 
Defense  Department  charged,  “The  ...  recommen- 
dation [of  using  higher  mark-up  figures]  would  also 
constitute  another  instance  of  denying  a long-established  and 
accepted  benefit,  and  another  abrogation  of  a tacit  contract  on 
enlistment.  ” [Emphasis  added.]  (Comptroller 
General’s  Report,  Apr  1 964,  pp.  13-14) 

SEVENTY-THREE  CONUS  Army  stores  were 
surveyed  to  obtain  data  as  basis  for  certification. 
This  resulted  in  the  closure  of  three  stores  (two 
Army,  one  Navy).  (OQMG,  6 Jan  1954,  “List  of 
All  Major  and  Special  Studies  ...  since  January 
1952,”  p.  2) 


UG.  15, 1953 


EDITORIALS  RAN  in  Army  Times,  Air  Force 
Times,  Navy  Times,  The  Cooperator,  and  civilian  news- 
papers, announcing  that  the  commissaries  were  “in 
danger”  because  of  the  latest  moves  to 
limit  the  number  of 
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OCTOBER  1953 


DECEMBER  1953 


DEC.  31, 1953 


BY  THIS  MONTH,  commissary  backers  had 
gone  on  the  offensive  against  the  movement  ini- 
tiated by  the  American  Retail  Federation  to  close 
down  commissaries  in  the  United  States.  (The 
Cooperator,  Oct  1953,  p.  5) 

WHEN  THE  TOP  position  at  Navy  Ship’s 
Store  Office  was  redesignated,  Capt.  A.  T. 
Magnell,  officer  in  charge  of  NSSO  since  De- 
cember 1951,  became  its  commanding  officer. 
(Navy  Commissary  Program) 

BY  THIS  DATE,  Defense  Secretary  Charles  F. 
Wilson  was  to  certify  that  commissaries  were 
needed  to  assure  military  personnel  of  adequate 
service  at  reasonable  cost.  He  couldn’t  use  any 
Defense  funds  to  operate  any  domestic  commis- 
saries unless  he  could  certify  that  for  each  store 
kept  open,  “undue  hardship”  would  result  to  mar- 
ried personnel  and  their  families  if  a particular 
store  was  closed.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with 
a rider  to  the  appropriations  biU.  (HR  5968,  Sec. 
624;  The  Cooperator,  Oct  1953,  pp.  1,  6) 


" our  most  important  fringe  benefit .../ 

— Taken  from  comments  made  by  Lin  Swenningsen,  spouse  of  a serviceman,  on  a panel 
addressing  military  commissaries 


STORE  INDIVIDUALITY  AND 

1954  - 1973 

SYSTEM  CENTRALIZATION 


WITH  THE  END  OF  THE  KOREAN  WAR,  the  nation  found 
itself  in  the  midst  of  a Cold  War  and  an  ongoing  Red 
Scare.  There  would  be  no  military  drawdown  on  the 
scale  of  the  one  that  followed  World  War  II.  Many  Americans 
remained  in  uniform;  far  more,  in  fact,  than  during  any  other  peace- 
time period  in  the  country’s  history.  They  were  stationed  in  more 
places  than  anyone  could  have  imagined  before  1941. 

As  noted  in  earlier  chapters,  the  family  status  of  those  in  uniform 
was  changing.  Increasingly,  enlisted  military  personnel  (mostly 
male)  had  spouses  and  children.  Whenever  possible,  their  families 
accompanied  them  to  their  duty  stations  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  That  meant  commissaries  were  needed  more  than  ever. 


n 


1965:  ARNOLD  AIR  FORCE  STATION. 

Base  and  store  officials  cut  the  ribbon  during  the  grand  opening  of  the  new  sales 
commissary  at  Arnoid  Air  Force  Station  (iater,  Air  Force  Base),  Tennessee.  This 
store  was  buiit  inside  a 2,600-square-foot  section  in  the  rear  of  the  station's 


main  cafeteria.  It  served  150  active-duty  personnel.  The  station  grew,  and  in 
1982  it  opened  a state-of-the-art  store  specifically  designed  and  built  as  a com- 
missary by  the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service. 

iU.S.  Air  Force  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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A COMMISSARY  GOES  HOLLYWOOD.  The  1968  film  “Yours,  Mine,  and  Ours”  was  about  a widowed  nurse  who  had  married  a 
naval  officer  who  was  a widower.  From  their  prior  marriages  the  couple  had  eighteen  children,  a premise  that  generated  some  humorous  situations. 
The  film  addressed  some  very  real  problems  confronting  all  American  families,  and  particularly  military  families,  in  the  late  1960s.  The  scene  above 
is  realistic  for  several  reasons:  It  was  filmed  in  an  actual  military  commissary,  the  store  at  Naval  Air  Station  Alameda,  California:  the  film’s  stars, 
Henry  Fonda  and  Lucille  Ball,  emulated  hundreds  of  real  military  couples  by  wheeling  four  filled-to-the-brim  carts  through  the  store;  and  the  movie 
made  the  point  that  without  the  savings  the  commissary  provided,  the  family  could  not  have  made  ends  meet.  Military  Market,  Arrr)y  Times  Publications 


As  long  as  commissaries  and  other 
facilities  were  functional  and  in  a reason- 
able state  of  repair,  the  troops  generally 
voiced  few  complaints.  Their  spouses, 
however,  were  far  more  discerning  and 
vocal  in  their  resentment  of  substandard 
housing,  facilities,  and  services.  After  the 
Korean  War  the  number  of  military  spous- 
es increased  and  complaints  naturally 
became  more  frequent. 

THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  SPOUSAL  OPINION 

It  was  the  spouses  who  made  the  commis- 
saries more  important.  Single  men  and 
women  in  uniform  ate  in  the  mess  halls  and 
had  little  need  to  patronize  resale  activities 
on  post.  Married  service  members  were 
busy  people  and  were  unlikely  to  have 
much  time  to  visit  the  commissary  or 
exchange.  Shopping  chores  usually  fell  to 
the  spouses,  who  took  their  time  finding 
the  best  bargains.  The  resale  stores  tended 
to  become  social  gathering  places  where 


friends  and  neighbors  ran  into  one  another 
and  engaged  in  conversation  while  they 
shopped.  Naturally,  among  the  many  topics 
discussed  would  be  how  much  they  either 
enjoyed  or  disliked  their  resale  facilities. 
These  discussions  were  significant.  A 
spouse’s  opinion  on  what  would  later  be 
called  “quality  of  life”  considerations  often 
meant  the  difference  in  choosing  between 
re-enlistment  or  returning  to  civilian  life. 

The  spouses  found  little  consistency 
among  commissaries  from  one  installation 
to  another,  even  within  each  branch  of 
service.  Despite  the  attention  they  were 
beginning  to  receive,  commissaries  were 
still  being  treated  as  afterthoughts  in  some 
locations.  They  remained  in  old  buildings 
that  had  once  been  used  for  other  purpos- 
es. Some  stores  were  well  maintained,  but 
others  were  in  a state  of  disrepair.  Spouses 
found  commissaries  lacking  when  com- 
pared to  stores  in  the  civilian  sector. 
Patrons  who  enjoyed  a modernized  store  at 
one  duty  station  were  disappointed  and 


resentful  when  transferred  to  an  installa- 
tion where  the  facilities  were  substandard. 

Some  stores  were  not  only  obsolete, 
they  were  also  unsafe.  Several  suffered 
heavy  fire  damage  in  the  1950s,  usually 
from  faulty  electrical  lines.  One  blaze  de- 
stroyed the  Navy  commissary  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  in  June  1950.  Stores  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  and 
Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  burned  to 
the  ground  in  1951.  Even  a renovated  store 
at  Naval  Air  Station  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
was  damaged  by  fire  in  1959. 

But  no  matter  what  shape  the  stores 
were  in,  the  families  placed  a high  value 
upon  their  commissary  benefit,  and  all 
feared  the  financial  consequences  if  that 
privilege  were  to  be  taken  away.  In  1972, 
spouses  participating  in  a special  panel  dis- 
cussion on  commissaries  agreed  that  com- 
missary stores  were  crucial  in  making  up 
for  shortfalls  in  military  pay.  They  also 
unanimously  agreed  that  they  would  not 
want  to  see  commissary  stores  closed  down 
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in  return  for  some  level  of  cash  compensa- 
tion. Lin  Swenningsen,  a mother  of  three 
and  spouse  to  a sixteen-year  serviceman, 
pulled  no  punches  when  talking  about  the 
commissary:  “7  for  one  am  not  willing  to  trust 
Congress  and  the  Defense  Department  to  adjust 
the  paj,  and  even  more  important,  to  keep  it 
adjusted  in  the  future  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
what  to  many,  if  not  most  of  us,  is  our  most 
important  fringe  benefit.  ” 

BY  THE  NUMBERS 

From  1953-1974,  there  were  more  U.S. 
commissaries  worldwide  than  at  any  other 
time.  In  June  1955,  the  services  were  oper- 
ating 438  commissaries,  239  of  which  were 


overseas.  The  total  number  of  employees, 
worldwide,  was  12,861,  of  which  5,851 
were  military.  Sales  had  totaled  $306  mil- 
lion the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  Air  Force  operated  the  most  com- 
missaries within  the  United  States  (nine- 
ty-nine). Of  those,  thirteen  were  consid- 
ered marginal,  which  meant  their  sales 
were  so  small  the  Air  Force  was  consider- 
ing closing  them.  These  included  Air 
Force  bases  such  as  Alaxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  Alabama;  McChord  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington;  Bolling  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Maryland;  and  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio.  Considering  how  large 
and  important  these  bases  and  their 
stores  later  became,  it’s  difficult  to  imag- 
ine them  as  ever  being  “marginal.” 

Simultaneously,  the  Army  operated 
almost  as  many  stores  in  the  Continental 
U.S.  (88)  and  6 more  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  as  well  as  the  most  overseas 
stores  (128),  with  the  greatest  preponder- 
ance (58)  in  Germany.  The  Army  had 
another  19  stores  in  France  and  4 each  in 
Panama  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  Japan  and 
Okinawa  there  were  nearly  40  Army 
stores,  with  another  3 belonging  to  the 
Air  Force  and  4 to  the  Navy.  The  Army 
and  Air  Force  stores  in  Japan  had  444  ser- 
vicemen working  alongside  2,138 
Japanese  nationals. 

The  Air  Force  had  fewer  stores  over- 
seas than  the  Army,  but  seemed  to  have  a 
few  scattered  just  about  everywhere.  The 
Marine  Corps  had  one  commissary  in 
Japan  and  all  the  rest  were  located  in  the 
United  States.  The  Navy  had  thirty-three 


commissary  stores  and  six  branches  in 
the  States. 

Throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  operated  the  north- 
ernmost commissaries  in  the  world.  These 
stores,  all  in  Alaska,  were  at  Big  Delta  Post, 
Wildwood  Station,  Whittier,  and  Forts 
Greely,  Richardson,  and  Wainwright,  along 
with  Eielson,  Elmendorf,  and  Ladd  Air 
Force  Bases. 

By  1963,  the  number  of  stores  had 
increased  to  477,  with  284  in  the  United 
States  and  193  in  overseas  locations.  In  the 
United  States,  11,132  commissary  person- 
nel were  comprised  of  2,927  officers  and 
enlisted  working  alongside  8,084  civilians. 
By  1966,  there  were  492  commissaries  [this 
total  counted  branch  stores  separately] 
operating  worldwide,  315  of  them  in  the 
United  States.  Numerically,  this  was  the 
commissaries’  high-water  mark.  Within  two 
years,  commissary  sales  were  nearly  $1.5 
billion  with  $100  million  invested  in  inven- 
tories. There  were  nearly  twenty  thousand 
commissary  employees  worldwide. 

‘OH  GIVE  ME  A HOME’ 

Each  service  considered  its  commissaries 
to  be  important,  and  each  ran  them  differ- 
ently. Organizationally,  only  the  Navy'  had 
a modern,  centralized  system.  The  other 
services  allowed  individual  bases  to  run 
their  own  stores  with  little  or  no  guidance 
from  any  higher  headquarters.  The  Marine 
Corps  was  especially  proud  that  their  stores 
were  decentralized  and  locally  run.  VC’hat 
oversight  there  was  came  from  Headquart- 
ers, U.S.  Marine  Corps.  The  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps  supported  the  Army’s  stores 


4966:  Tachikawa,  Japan. 
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Blast  from  the  Past:  HOME  DELIVERY  and  PHONE  ORDERS 


OME  DELIVERY  was  once  a standard 
something 

evtaydne  expected  from 
rlieir  grocer.  Every  grocer  knew 
he'  wouid  have  to  provide  it,  in 
some  form  or  other,  if  he  wanted 
to  keep  Itis  customers.  It  was  the 
accepted  way  of  doing  business.  But 
times  have  changed.  While  it  is  stiU 
possible  to  find  stores  offering  home 
delivery,  the  service  is  very  rare. 

Old  commissary  price  lists  and  rules 
regarding  delivery'  service  provide  some 
unexpected  insights  and  reveal  that  in 
some  way's,  the  good  old  days  really  were 
good  old  days.  For  example,  many  com- 
missaries had  some  sort  of  delivery  service, 
and  most  of  these  expected  the  customer  to 
be  home  to  receive  the  order.  But  at  some 
posts,  customers  were  not  required  to  be  at 
home  as  long  as  they  left  their  doors 
unlocked.  Delivery  boys  would  bring  the 
goods  right  into  the  kitchen,  placing  chill  items 
directly  into  the  icebox  or  refrigerator. 

Such  trusting,  innocent  days  are  gone.  Few 
people  today  would  dream  of  leaving  dttors  unlocked  to  allow  strangers 
into  their  home.  It  was  a different  world,  and  it’s  sobering  to  realize 
how  radically  things  have  changed  in  such  a short  period  of  time.  Many 
people  can  still  remember  those  days;  it  really  wasn’t  all  that  long  ago. 

The  earliest  documented  commissary  delivery  service  was  function- 
ing in  [anuary  1919,  at  Naval  Operating  Base  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia, 


1938:  THE  DELIVERY  BOYS  from  the  com- 
missary at  West  Point,  New  York,  wait  by  their  trucks. 
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where  home  delivery  was  strictly  an  on-base  activi- 
ty'. The  store’s  poUcy  stated,  “No  delivery  of  arti- 
cles purchased  from  the  Commissary'  Store  will 
be  made  beyond  the  delivery'  limits  established 
by  the  commandant.”  No  goods  would  be 
shipped  by  freight  or  parcel  post,  either. 

By  the  1920s,  there  were  dozens  of  com- 
missaries participating  in  home  delivery.  At 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  in  1922,  customers 
could  place  one  order  per  day  by  telephone. 
Store  personnel  would  prepare  the  order, 
and  the  customer  could  either  pick  it  up  in 
person  or  have  it  delivered  to  the  home. 
There  were  standing  daily  orders  for 
bread,  and  probably  for  dairy’  products  as 
well;  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  would  be 
delivered  only  on  the  day  ordered. 

Upon  delivery,  the  customer  or  a family 
member  needed  to  inspect  and  sign  for  the  order, 
unless  the  customer  told  the  store  he  had  waived  this  right. 

Deliveries  were  too  costly  and  complicated  if  horses  were  involved; 
they  had  to  be  groomed  and  fed,  hitched  and  shoed,  and  then  there  was 
the  cost  of  a veterinarian.  But  the  duty  was  easy  when  motorized  vehi- 
cles were  available.  In  1923,  the  Naval  Station  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  used  a motorized  truck  and  old-fashioned  wicker  hand  baskets. 
Fifteen  y'ears  later,  the  commissary  at  West  Point,  New  York,  had  a 
team  of  delivery  boys  driving  a fleet  of  trucks,  both  on  and  off  Military 
Academy  property. 

Plenty  of  other  places  made  deliveries.  Since  each  had  its 
own  local  twist,  persons  leaving  one  installation  for  another  had 
to  quickly  learn  the  local  rules.  The  32nd  Street  Naval  Station  In 
San  Diego  took  telephone  orders  and  delivered  to  people  living 
in  San  Diego  or  nearby  Coronado  for  the  charge  of  |1  per 
month  in  1927 — a charge  that  dropped  to  45  cents  by  1935  due 
to  the  falling  wages  and  prices  of  the  Great  Depression.  Also  in 
1935,  the  store  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  refused  to  deliver 
any  goods  off  the  installation.  On  post  though,  it  was  willing  to 
leave  the  order  on  the  doorstep  if  no  one  was  at  home  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  This  policy  was  the  antithesis  of  what  went  on 
four  years  later  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  where  patrons 
were  told  that  if  they  weren’t  home  when  the  delivery  arrived, 
their  order  would  be  taken  back  to  the  store. 

At  Fort  Oglethorpe,  no  telephone  orders  were  accepted,  and 
all  orders  had  to  be  placed  in  person  by  8 a.m.  At  the  same  time, 
Langley  Field  in  Virginia  accepted  phone  orders  but  limited  the 
deliveries  to  on-post  and  limited  the  number  of  items  to  tliir- 
teen,  probably  because  (as  Mary  Murphy  noted  at  Brooks  Field 
[see  chapter  d])  there  were  thirteen  lines  on  the  order  blanks. 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  (later,  Fitzsimons  Army 
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1963:  REDSTONE  ARSENAL,  Alabama.  This  “mobile  annex”  sold  hi{ 
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Medical  Center),  Colorado,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  and  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  all  participated  in  home  delivery.  Each  gave  customers  dif- 
ferent rules  to  follow.  Fort  Sill  was  the  most  liberal,  giving  its  customers 
until  10  a.m.  each  morning  to  place  their  orders  and  even  accepting 
same-day  orders  on  Saturday. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  service  began  to  disappear.  It  per- 
sisted in  varying  forms  at  some  locations,  as  at  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Alabama,  in  1963  (see  abore).  Redstone’s  main  commissary  had  two 
annexes:  one  was  a tiny  outlet  located  twelve  miles  from  the  main 
store;  the  other  was  this  “mobile  annex,”  which  provided  on-post 
customers  front-door  service.  The  truck  operated  five  days  a week 
and  visited  each  housing  area  three  times  weekly.  It  sold  high- 
demand  items  such  as  dairy  products,  and  it  may  have  also  delivered 
special  orders  or  standing  weekly  orders. 

Home  delivery  was  labor  intensive,  expensive  for  the  store,  and 
limited  in  scope.  After  1945,  as  two-car  families  became  more  com- 
mon and  more  civilian  stores  opened  for  business,  demand  for 
home  delivery  diminished.  It  gradually  disappeared  from  the  civilian 
sector,  except  at  the  neighborhood  “Mom  and  Pop”  stores.  When  it 
vanished  from  civilian  stores,  fewer  commissary  customers  expected 
it.  Then,  as  the  military  population  grew  and  moved  off  the  installa- 
tions, the  service  simply  became  impractical  and  was  almost  univer- 
sally discontinued. 

Although  dispersed  patron  bases  and  the  additional  costs  for 
personnel  and  vehicles  are  still  major  obstacles,  the  arrival  of  the 
Internet  has  inspired  speculation  about  reviving  some  form  of  home 
delivery  by  both  the  civilian  and  the  military  grocery  communities. 
Some  Internet-based  grocery  services  have  already  come  and  gone 
in  the  civilian  sector,  but  the  possibility  remains  that  some  types  of 


Internet-based  home  delivery  possibly  carried  out  by  contractors 
may  yet  become  reality  in  both  sectors.  If  that  sounds  unlikely,  con- 
sider that  all  of  history  is  the  story  of  how  things  change. 
Historians  are  therefore  inherently  reluctant  to  say  something  will 
“never  happen.”  We  are  more  inclined  to  say,  “Just  wait  and  see.”It 
still  survives  in  a few  places.  At  Misawa  Air  Base,  Japan,  some  com- 
missary baggers  also  work  as  contractors  for  the  exchange,  making 
on-base  home  deliveries  of  commissary  and  exchange  purchases. 
Their  fee  is  determined  by  the  distance  of  a customer’s  home  from 
the  store  and  by  the  size  of  the  order. 
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1971:  SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS,  Hawaii.  A mobiie  commissary 
(mobilecom)  van  driver  from  the  commissary  prepares  for  his  route 
through  U.S.  Army  Hawaii  (USARHAW)  residential  areas.  The  van  was 
designed  to  alleviate  transportation  problems  for  lower-ranking  enlisted 
men’s  wives.  The  van  stocked  convenience  items  such  as  bread,  hot  dog 
and  hamburger  buns,  prepackaged  meats,  and  canned  vegetables. 
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until  1962,  when  the  Army  Subsistence 
■ .'enter  took  control.  The  Army  Troop 
1-npport  Agency  (TSA)  started  to  get 
involved  with  commissaries  in  1972.  The 
./\ir  Force’s  major  commands  loosely  super- 
vised the  stores  in  each  command  and  the 
Air  Materiel  Command  (later  known  as  the 
Mr  Force  Logistics  Command)  had  overall 
leadership  responsibility. 

Whether  the  stores  were  run  by  a cen- 
tralized organization  or  by  the  local  base, 
each  was  different.  Few  commissaries 
functioned  in  a structure  that  had  been 
designed  and  built  as  a store.  Instead,  old, 
obsolete,  or  unused  buildings  were  con- 
verted for  use  as  sales  stores.  Each  had  its 
own  personality,  a unique  floor  plan, 
decor,  equipment,  parking  lot,  and  stor- 
age facilities.  Some  were  large,  even 
supermarket-sized.  Others  were  small, 
no-frills  operations. 

By  1973,  most  U.S.  stores  were  stiU 
being  operated  in  pre-existing  structures. 
Army  posts  continued  to  use  old  stables 
and  riding  halls.  Even  the  new  store  that 
opened  in  1953  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  had 
originally  been  a stable.  But  the  Army  had 
plenty  of  buildings  available  for  commis- 
sary conversion  other  than  those  that  had 
housed  horses.  Vint  HiU  Farms  Communi- 
cations Station,  Virginia,  converted  a ware- 
house to  commissary  use  in  1952,  and  it 
remained  in  that  capacity  for  forty-five 
years.  At  Fort  Ivnox,  Kentucky,  a laundry 
facility,  originally  built  as  a WPA  project  in 
the  late  1930s,  reopened  as  a commissary  in 
1951.  In  1960,  Fort  Sam  Flouston,  Texas, 
converted  two,  long,  adjoining  warehouses 
built  in  1934  into  one  commissary  struc- 
ture with  two  long,  slender  aisles.  It  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  longest  commis- 
sary on  earth.  To  the  customers,  the  aisles 
seemed  never  ending. 

The  Navt^’s  Sand  Point  commissary, 
opened  in  1968  at  what  was  then  called 
Naval  Air  Station  Seattle,  Washington,  was 
built  inside  a large  hangar  that  had  housed 
seaplanes  during  World  War  II.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  structures  ever  to  house 
a commissary;  the  hangar  was  large  enough 
to  easily  house  the  Navy  exchange  as  well. 
Two  other  big  hangars  housed  commis- 
saries at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 


I960:  NORFOLK.  Prime  parking  at  the  Navai  Station  Norfolk,  Virginia,  commissary  was 
oniy  for  ioading  groceries.  The  store  opened  in  1918  as  a co-op  for  navai  personnei  and  their 
dependents.  Originaiiy  it  sold  everything  "from  canned  goods  to  gasoline,"  as  Military  Market 
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1956:  FILLING  THE  CASE,  a meat 

department  worker  stocks  the  case  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  Cherry  Point,  North  Carolina. 

DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  Cherry  Point  commissary 


and  at  Royal  Air  Force  Base  EdzeU, 
Scotland.  At  Naval  Air  Station 
Miramar,  California,  an  old  storage 
facility  was  converted  to  commis- 
sary duty  in  1959,  while  Naval  Air 
Station  Key  West,  Florida,  placed  its 
store  in  an  old  tobacco  warehouse 
during  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s.  In  1963,  a new  store  opened 
in  a former  mess  haU  at  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  Yuma,  Arizona. 

At  the  Naval  Training  Center  in  San 
Diego,  a commissary  that  had  been 
placed  inside  a dormitory  complex 
(including  a mess  haU  and  a library) 
during  the  1920s  underwent  renova- 
tion and  expansion  in  1970. 

Air  Force  stores  on  former  Army 
air  bases  also  used  obsolete  hangars, 
as  well  as  old  warehouses,  for  their  com- 
missaries. A store  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  opened  in  1960  in  a small  warehouse 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Army 
Quartermaster.  Likewise,  a big  warehouse 
was  converted  to  a commissary  at  Norton 
Air  Force  Base,  California,  in  1964.  A year 
later,  a tv^enty-four-hundred-square-foot 
section  of  the  base’s  main  cafeteria  became 
a commissary  at  Arnold  Air  Force  Station, 
Tennessee.  In  1970,  a store  at  Bolling  Air 
Force  Base  in  Washington,  D.C.,  opened  in 
old  Hangar  No.  2,  built  in  1939. 

In  1951,  a store  opened  at  Ent  Air  Force 
Base,  California,  in  what  had  been  a “dilap- 
idated and  condemned  old  shed.”  The 
Cooperator  called  the  commissary  “ultra- 
modern,” with  air  conditioning,  self-help 


shelving  and  “visible  merchandise”  (which 
simply  meant  that  the  products  were 
removed  from  their  original  box  for  display 
on  the  shelf).  The  usual  practice  had  been 
to  cut  an  opening  in  the  box — so  that  cus- 
tomers could  see  the  goods — and  place  it 
on  the  shelf  Perhaps  the  most  bizarre 
conversion  took  place  at  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base,  California,  where  portions  of 
a former  morgue  were  pressed  into  com- 
missary service. 

NEW  TACES’  FOR  OLD  STORES 

Before  1976,  there  was  no  uniform  way  of 
building  a commissary.  Many  were  still 
makeshift  operations.  The  level  of  modern- 
ization and  improvement  depended  upon 
how  much  money  and  attention  the  local 
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1963:  EDWARDS  Air  Force  Base,  California.  At  this  commissary  the  sign  on  the  scale 
reads:  "Patrons  are  reminded  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  see  that  the  Bag  Boys  bag  all  their 
items.”  This  sign  would  not  be  posted  today.  But  some  things  never  change.  The  sign  on  the  cart 
reads,  “Please  return  carts  to  shopping  area,"  proving  that  then,  as  now,  carts  tended  to  wander 
off  and  needed  shoppers  to  show  them  the  way  home.  Military  Market,  Army  Vmes  Pubtications 


1962:  BAD  KREUZNACH,  Germany.  By  this  year, 
the  commissary  was  stocking  household  goods  made  by  the  blind 
This  is  one  of  several  ways  in  which  stores  have  supported  the 
civilian  community  while  providing  a military  benefit. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


commander  was  willing  to  spend  on  them. 

Not  every  commissary  was  in  an  old 
building  designed  for  another  purpose.  A 
small  number  operating  in  the  1950s  had 
been  specifically  built  as  sales  stores.  The 
commissary  at  Naval  Air  Station  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  had  been  opened  in  1942. 
Another,  at  Mountain  Home  Army  Air 
Base  (later.  Air  Force  Base)  in  Idaho,  had 


opened  in  1943.  These 
may  have  been  the  first 
stateside  commissaries 
designed  as  sales  stores 
since  the  days  of  the  1873 
protop^e. 

The  Corpus  Christi 
store  was  revamped  in 
1956,  adding  floor  space 
and  an  additional  register. 
The  fire  that  struck  in  July 
1959  was  confined  to  a 
small  area,  but  it  prompt- 
ed another  renovation, 
including  lower  ceilings, 
new  lighting,  and  new 
wiring.  Refurbished  again 
in  1971-72  at  a cost  of  $1 
million,  the  store  received 
six  new  registers,  along 
with  3,000  additional 
square  feet  of  sales  floor 
area  and  10,000  more 
square  feet  in  its  warehouse.  The  store 
remained  in  use  until  1994. 

The  store  at  Mountain  Home  was  prob- 
ably the  earliest  commissary  to  have  actual- 
ly been  built  as  a retail  store  on  an  Air 
Force  base.  It  had  been  constructed  as  part 
of  a three-budding  commissary  complex 
built  by  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  1942.  The 
complex  included  a subsistence  storehouse 


and  a cold  storage  facility.  It  was  destined 
to  last  three  decades. 

In  1945,  a hurricane  damaged  Home- 
stead Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  forcing  its 
temporary  closure.  In  1953,  when  Home- 
stead was  reactivated,  it  quickly  became 
obvious  that  its  commissary  was  antiquated 
and  inadequate.  A new  store  opened  in 
1958,  featuring  modern  registers  with  con- 
veyor belts,  fluorescent  lighting,  and  plenp' 
of  cases  for  chilled  and  frozen  products. 
This  store  was  in  turn  replaced  by  a new 
structure  in  1987. 

Forp'-eight  years  after  the  first  hurri- 
cane, Homestead  would  be  devastated  by 
Hurricane  Andrew.  Among  the  many 
buildings  heavily  damaged  by  the  storm 
was  the  new  commissary  (see pp.  400-01). 

The  base  was  deactivated  and  the  com- 
missary closed,  but  by  2006  some  consider- 
ation was  being  given  to  bringing  commis- 
sary operations  back  to  Homestead,  which 
had  become  an  Air  Reserve  base. 

Other  new  commissary  sales  stores  that 
were  specifically  designed  as  such  opened 
at  Minot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota,  in 
1956;  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri, 
in  1957;  and  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base, 
North  Dakota,  in  1958.  The  Marines 
opened  two  new  commissaries  in  Califor- 
nia at  Camp  Pendleton  and  Twenp'nine 
Palms  in  1952  and  1956,  respectively. 

The  Army’s  new  stores  included  Fort 
Penning,  Georgia,  and  Fort  Devens, 
Massachusetts,  both  in  1950;  and  Fort 
Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  As  these  stores 
opened,  numerous  others  were  revamped, 
refurbished,  and  repaired,  stretching  their 
incarnations  as  sales  stores  many  years 
longer  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  the 
civilian  sector. 


AUTOMATIC  CHECKOUTS, 
CONVEYOR  BELTS, 

AND  OTHER  INNOVATIONS 

By  the  mid  1950s,  some  commissaries 
began  incorporating  changes  that  would  be 
considered  commonplace  two  decades 
later.  Improvements  included  such  features 
as  double  doors  for  patron  entry  and  exit 
to  keep  store  temperature  levels  from  fluc- 
tuating, improved  fighting,  new  display 
techniques,  and  better  stock  rotation. 


SAM  ROBINSON:  Commissary  Meat  Cutter,  1941-89 


Sam  Kobinson  worked  at  the  old 
;\apai  Surface  Wafars  Center 
Duldgren.  I irginia,  commissary  and 
(ofnr^uriitj  store  as  a meat  cutter 
fiom  1941  to  1989.  In  1995,  he 
ihared  some  of  his  memories  of  those 
years. 

E.etired  for  six  years  when  1 met 
him,  he  showed  no  signs  of  hecom- 
ing — or  even  desiring  to  become — a 
couch  potato.  His  forty-eight  years  of 
federal  service  apparently  weren’t 
enough  for  him,  because  at  the  time 
he  was  visiting  the  new  Dahlgren 
store  a week  before  it  opened.  Full  of 
memories  and  stories,  able  to  quickly 
recall  specific  dates,  he  smiled  as  he 
told  of  nearly  five  decades  of  working 
in  the  old  commissary.  Building  112, 
which  has  since  been  torn  down. — 

Author 

AM  ROBINSON  started 
working  at  what  was 

called  the  Dahlgren  Community  Store  on  May  19,  1941.  After 
being  a meat  room  helper  for  about  two  years,  he  was  given  control  of 
the  meat  department  in  1944.  “Things  were  different  then,”  he  said. 
“We  cut  everything  with  knives  and  hand  saws.  Everything — beef, 
lamb,  and  pork — had  bones.  Beef  came  in  hinds  and  fores  [hindquar- 
ters and  forequarters].  Hinds  were  150  pounds  each.  We  used  cleavers 
to  divide  up  the  pork  chops.  We  didn’t  have  band  saws,  only  meat 
grinders  and  slicers.  Everything  else  was  done  by  hand.” 

The  old  store  was  different  in  several  ways  from  modern  commis- 
saries. Besides  its  small  size,  it  had  a soda  fountain  up  front  where  the 


entrance  was  in  1995.  It  sold  sand- 
wiches, drinks,  beer,  homemade 
ice  cream,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
Storage  was  in  the  old  bowling 
alley,  down  in  the  basement.  In 
those  days,  a commissary  officer 
was  a uniformed  military  officer, 
but  there  were  plenty^  of  chdlian 
employees.  One  of  them,  the 
home-delivery  man,  was  named 
Zach  Lewis.  Robinson  recalled 
that  in  those  days,  there  were 
plenty  of  home  deliveries,  and 
Lewis  kept  busy.  “He  had  a 
closed-in  van  in  which  to  deliver 
groceries  and  made  two  delivery 
runs  per  day.  People  would  phone 
in  their  orders  and  charge  them  to 
their  accounts  at  the  store. 

“Civilians  and  military  alike 
lived  on  base  until  later  years, 
when  all  civilians  had  to  move  off 
Only  military  live  on  base  now. 
But  dAulians  could  use  the  store 
until  the  1 960s,  because  this  used  to  be  a completely  isolated  area. 
That’s  why  it  was  called,  for  many  years,  a community  store  rather  than 
a commissary.  There  were  no  good  roads  at  all.  It’s  better  now,  but 
we’re  still  pretty  isolated.” 

Robinson  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1959,  but  soon  got  bored  and 
found  a job  back  in  the  commissary,  this  time  as  a civilian,  and 
remained  at  his  job  until  1989.  “Halloween,  to  be  exact;  On  October 
31,  1989, 1 retired.  But  I stiU  come  back  here  to  shop  and  see  people  I 
know.  Besides,  I couldn’t  wait  to  see  the  new  store  in  operation.  It’s 
really  great.”  — Author 


SAM  ROBINSON  (right)  with  Tony  Ventoio,  standing  beside  the  solid 
oak  freezer  door  in  the  old  Dahlgren  store  in  1995. 


1995:  THE  OLD  COMMISSARY  at  Dahlgren,  Virginia,  a week  before  a new  replacement  store  opened.  In  1927,  this 
was  one  of  the  first  stores  to  come  under  attack  by  commissary  opponents.  0eC/\  photos;  Pete  skirbunt 
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Those  who  touted  new  technology  as 
the  wave  of  the  future  sometimes  became 
overly  enthusiastic.  In  \9S5,  Militarj  Market 
somewhat  prematurely  announced  that 
“closing  commissary  stores  for  inventory 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  will  be  a thing 
of  the  past  one  of  these  days.”  The  reason 
for  this  optimism  was  a new  accounting 
system,  already  in  place  at  F.  E.  Warren  Air 
Force  Base,  Wyoming,  and  Kirtland  Air 
Force  Base,  New  Mexico.  It  used  IBM 
computers  and  ke}'punch  machines,  short- 
ening the  inventory  task  by  several  hours 
and  assuring  far  greater  accuracy.  Monthly 
inventories  continued,  but  they  were  not  as 
tedious  as  they  had  been. 

In  1956,  the  new  facility  at  Naval  Base 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  had  sixteen  checkout 
lanes,  three  thousand  line  items,  450  park- 
ing spaces,  and  air  conditioning — a rarity  at 
the  time.  However,  the  real  innovation  was 
the  method  by  which  a customer  paid  the 
bill.  Instead  of  paying  at  the  checkout,  cus- 
tomers had  to  take  the  cashier’s  tape  to  a 
central  paying  station.  The  customers  must 
have  found  this  system  inefficient  because 
they  had  to  wait  in  line  twice.  This  innova- 
tion never  caught  on,  but  similar  ideas  sur- 
faced forty-five  years  later. 

As  they  always  had,  commissaries  slowly 
adopted  the  technology  and  amenities  of 
the  civilian  supermarkets.  By  1955,  some 
commissaries  were  using  the  now-famihar 
cashier  conveyor  belt  at  checkout  counters. 
Technological  innovations  did  not  guaran- 
tee that  everything  was  perfect.  Like  aU  new 
technologies,  there  were  hazards  waiting  to 
be  discovered.  At  the  time.  Military  Market 
noted,  “The  belts,  which  are  operated  by 
knee  or  foot  pressure,  save  considerable 
wear  and  tear  on  cashiers.”  This  was  only  a 
hint  of  the  physical  problems  cashiers 
could  experience,  which  would  begin  to 
come  to  the  public’s  attention  two  decades 
later.  These  included  foot  and  back  prob- 
lems from  standing  for  hours  at  a time, 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome  in  the  arm  and 
elbow  from  repetitious  movement,  and 
headaches  caused  by  eyestrain,  poor  pos- 
ture, or  the  high-decibel  whining  of  elec- 
tronic cash  registers. 

By  1971,  the  Army’s  new  store  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Aledical  Center’s  Forest  Glen 


annex  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  was  using 
closed-circuit  television — the  first  time 
ever  in  an  Army  commissary. 

UNPOPULAR  POLICIES 

The  commissaries  of  1954-1973  enforced 
several  rules  that  have  long  since  fallen  into 
disfavor.  Nowhere  is  this  better  illustrated 
than  the  vague  restrictions  on  attire.  The 
customer  of  the  twenty-first  century  is  still 
expected  to  dress  with  some  modesty  and 
decorum,  which  includes  mandatory  shirt 
and  shoes,  but  the  rules  were  once  consid- 
erably less  liberal. 

In  1962,  a sign  posted  in  the  Homestead 
Air  Force  Base  store  announced,  “Female 
attire  of  customers  is  expected  to  be  above 
reproach.  Abbreviated  shorts  are  not  considered 
acceptable.  ” Such  a catchall  pronouncement 
would  be  quickly  challenged  today.  Singling 
out  females,  not  to  mention  coming  to  a 
consensus  on  what  was  “above  reproach” 
and  “abbreviated,”  would  today  be  a public 
relations  nightmare. 

Homestead’s  sign  also  announced,  ‘All 
sales  are  final.  No  refunds  or  exchanges  mil  be 
made  after  customer  clears  register.  ” Modern 


concepts  of  what  patron  service  entails, 
including  exchanging  products  with  which 
the  patron  is  displeased,  make  this  “no 
returns”  policy  seem  heav)"-handed,  unrea- 
sonable, and  bad  business. 

At  Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland,  the  commis- 
sary posted  a gaggle  of  signs  with  more 
instructions  than  anyone  could  quickly 
comprehend.  Most  of  it  was  common 
sense,  but  the  constant  reminders  of  regu- 
lations were  not  conducive  to  a pleasant, 
carefree  shopping  experience:  Bag  Boys 
work  for  Tips.  Allotment  checks  not  accepted. 
Checks  may  be  written  for  amount  of  purchase 
only.  Commissary  store  closed  W'^ednesday  for 
inventory.  Please  present  ID  card  to  cashier. 
Please  have  this  merchandise  weighed  at  scale. 

One  of  the  most  widely  disliked  rules 
concerned  one-way  aisles,  long  traditional 
in  the  stores  of  every  service.  Originally 
instituted  to  cut  down  on  aisle  congestion 
in  small  stores  with  narrow  aisles,  the  prac- 
tice became  unpopular  as  stores  expanded, 
aisles  widened,  and  product  proliferation 
made  it  difficult  for  a customer  to  remem- 
ber everything  needed  from  one  aisle 
before  moving  on.  The  one-way  concept 
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’r/as  popular  among  retirees  and  older  cus- 
tomers, but  it  was  later  phased  out.  By 
2004,  only  four  stores  retained  one-way 
aisles  and  arrows  on  the  floor. 

Restrictions  on  children  under  the  age  of 
ten  entering  the  commissaries  were  at  one 
time  very  common,  especially  at  stores  in 
the  United  States.  The  rules  were  enforced 
at  the  discretion  of  installation  command- 
ers. This  policy  was  another  practice 
favored  by  members  of  the  old  school  who 
didn’t  want  to  worry  about  children  run- 
ning amuck,  spilling  product,  breaking  glass 
containers,  tipping  over  carts,  and  the  like. 
Of  course,  it  was  an  extremely  unpopular 
rule  for  young  families.  It  certainly  created 
difficulties  for  the  children’s  parents,  who 
needed  to  shop  but  couldn’t  always  find  or 
afford  a babysitter. 

The  problem  intensified  as  more  service 
couples  became  service  families.  In  the  1950s, 
some  stores  attempted  to  help  parents  with 
this  situation.  Some  commissaries  opened 
in-store  nurseries  to  keep  the  children 
entertained  and  happy  while  their  mothers 
shopped.  Stores  with  nurseries  included 
Augsburg,  Germany;  Fort  Lewis,  Washing- 


ton; Hadnot  Point  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  and 
Sagamihara,  Japan. 

Many  stores  had  special  registers  to 
encourage  uniformed  personnel  to  shop  at 
lunchtime,  speeding  them  through  the 
checkout  line  and  getting  them  back  to 
work.  This  practice  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.  So  have  the  speed  lines  and 
express  lines  of  the  1950s,  which  were  (and 
are)  handled  differently  by  each  store. 
Some  stores  limited  the  line  to  people  with 
a certain  number  of  items,  usually  a dozen 
or  less.  Other  stores,  such  as  the  one  at 
Corpus  Christi,  allowed  patrons  with  six 
items  or  less  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  line, 
in  front  of  people  with  more  items.  This 
practice  didn’t  last  too  long  in  most  loca- 
tions, because  patrons  understandably  dis- 
liked waiting  while  several  customers 
zipped  into  line  ahead  of  them. 

BRANCH  STORES,  MILK  BARS, 
AND  DRIVE-INS 

Some  stores  had  annexes  (also  known  as 
branches).,  dairy  stops  or  milk  bars,  or  drive- 
up  windows  for  additional  services  beyond 
what  was  normally  provided  by  a 
typical  grocery  store.  The 
branches’  primary  purpose  was 
to  divert  a portion  of  the  traffic 
from  the  most  congested  com- 
missary stores.  The  concept  was 
to  upgrade  an  available  building 
with  a minimum  of  equipment 
and  stock  only  popular,  fast-mov- 
ing items,  such  as  bread,  milk,  ice 
cream,  ground  beef,  and  ciga- 
rettes. The  idea  caught  on.  By 
1958,  after  a particularly  popular 
success  at  a branch  of  the  main 
Fort  BHss,  Texas,  commissary,  the 
Army  planned  similar  branches, 
which  would  stock  about  twenty 
items,  for  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Forts  Lewis,  Myer, 
Monmouth,  Jackson,  Benning, 
and  Bragg.  Fort  Bragg  would 
actually  acquire  four  branches. 

Some  posts  needed  larger 
branches  with  more  line  items.  At 
Fort  Knox,  the  humble  commis- 
sary that  had  started  out  as  a con- 


1958:  FORT  STEWART,  Georgia— Drive-in 

Annex.  Commissaries  struggled  to  find  a way  to  make 
their  service  more  “drive-thru  friendly”  but  it  was  difficult. 
The  arrangement  here  was  inconvenient  for  the  employee, 
especially  in  bad  weather.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


verted  laundry  facility  had  two  annexes  of 
its  own  by  1963,  both  of  which  carried 
about  250  line  items.  The  larger  of  the  two 
served  fifteen  hundred  customers  per  day, 
while  the  smaller  one,  because  of  its  loca- 
tion near  the  center  of  the  post,  served 
three  thousand.  Years  later.  Forts  Hood 
and  Bragg  took  this  entire  concept  to  the 
next  level  when  they  each  opened  two  fuU- 
sized  stores. 

When  annexes  primarily  sold  dairy 
products,  they  were  often  called  daily  stops 
or  milk  bars.  The  latter  designation  was  a 
traditional  term  for  a small  establishment 
where  one  could  consume  milkshakes, 
chocolate  milk,  and  other  dairy  treats. 
However,  the  term  was  inaccurate  when 
applied  to  a commissary  milk  bar,  since 
nothing  was  consumed  on  the  premises. 

Convenient  drive-in  services,  in  which  a 
customer  never  had  to  leave  the  car. 


i. 


became  widespread  in  the  1950s.  There 
were  drive-in  theaters,  drive-in  restaurants 
with  curbside  waitress  service,  and  drive-in 
windows  in  fast-food  establishments, 
liquor  stores,  and  banks.  Some  commis- 
saries attempted  to  follow  this  trend. 
Usually  the  drive-ins  (or,  more  properly,  the 
drwt-through^  were  limited  to  hours  when 
the  store  sales  floor  was  closed,  and  made 
only  a limited  number  of  items  available.  In 
1958  at  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  Lt.  Earl  W. 
Powis,  the  commissary  officer,  ran  a drive- 
in  annex  service  that  sold  bread,  milk,  ice 
cream,  eggs,  soft  drinks,  and  cigarettes — 
stock  similar  to  that  of  Vic  Shuey’s  dairj 
stop  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  California.  It 
consisted  of  a small  annex  in  the  side  of 
the  commissary  building.  Customers  could 
park  their  cars  and  walk  in,  or  they  could 
puU  up  to  a small  covered  porch  and  sound 
their  horns  for  service.  In  the  latter  case,  an 


employee  would  have  to  come  out- 
side and  take  the  customer’s  order. 

Other  stores  like  Naval  Air 
Station  Pamxent  River,  Maryland, 
had  none  of  the  above  services  but 
did  provide  a covered  drive-up  en- 
trance and  exit  that  protected 
patrons,  their  groceries,  and  their 
vehicles  from  the  elements.  Few 
stores  in  either  the  military  or  the 
civilian  sector  have  such  a feature  today. 


TYPICALLY,  STORES  OVERSEAS 
WERE  ATYPICAL 

By  the  1960s,  overseas  stores  were  often 
housed  in  better  facilities  than  those  in  the 
United  States.  Initially,  many  buildings  were 
damaged  by  the  war  and  were  unsuited  or 
unavailable  for  use,  so  commissaries  were 
improvised  from  Quonset  huts  or  similar 
pre-fabricated  structures.  As  the  postwar 


I960:  HOMESTEAD  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 
This  commissary  had  an  express  lane  (they  called  it  a 
speed  line)  and  posted  rules  in  the  early  1960s. 
Some  of  the  rules  are  interesting.  Rule  No.  4,  “All 
sales  are  final,”  and  Rule  No.  9 regarding  female 
attire  would  raise  a few  eyebrows  in  the  twenty-first 

century.  OeCA  historical  file,  photos  courtesy  of  Cal  Mullins 


situation  stabilized,  large,  new  buildings 
were  constructed  wherever  there  were 
enough  customers  to  justify  the  effort. 
Sometimes  the  expense  was  borne  by  the 
host  nation. 

Commissaries  overseas  were  placed  in 
compounds  or  community  centers  far 
more  often  than  was  the  case  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  done  because  of  space  lim- 
itations, cost  considerations,  and  security 
requirements.  Compounds  or  community 


The  Odyssey  of  DONALD  LONG 


SAGa\  of  DONALD  LONG  is  reminis- 
«rir  of  Homer’s  epic  poem.  The  Odyssey.  Long 
S di4iT-*t  fight  monsters,  survive  shipwrecks,  or 
kj;  there  were  times  when,  like 

failed  Odysseus  his  destiny  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
- . ai-ugher.power. 

- Best  known  as  the  commissary  officer  of  two  of 
fibre  Kiley’s  old  stores  from  1960  to  1979  {seepages  72- 
' - 7-d^  , Long  believed  he  was  the  first  civilian  the  Army 
. eyer;  hired  to  be  a commissary  store  officer.  In  fact,  he 
:'  __.mgythave  been  the  first  civilian  to  fill  that  position  for 
7?^  of  tlae  services. 

He  was  able  to  spend  twenty  years  in  one  location 
because  those  were  the  days  before  the  commissary 
career  program  prompted  store  officers  to  frequendy 
move  to  new'  assignments. 

It’s  not  remarkable  that  he  stayed  in  one  location. 

What’s  astounding  is  that  he  was  able  to  apply  for  the 
job  at  all.  Becoming  the  first  civilian  commissary  offi- 
cer was  the  culmination  of  an  arduous  journey  that 
seemed  to  turn  entirely  on  blind  luck  and  good  timing. 

If  Homer  could  hear  the  story,  he  would  surely  say  the  Fates  chose 
Long’s  path — and  perhaps  he  would  be  right. 

Long  was  born  January  10,  1917,  in  Ordway,  Colorado,  and  grew  up 
in  Lexington,  Missouri.  He  graduated  from  high  school  in  the  middle  of 
the  Great  Depression  when  there  were  no  jobs  to  be  had,  so  he  joined 
the  New  Deal’s  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC).  He  was  placed  in  a 
CCC  camp  somewhere  in  Missouri,  and  while  he  didn’t  say  what  they 
did  at  that  camp — soil  conservation  and  flood  control,  perhaps — he 
didn’t  do  it  for  long,  because  fate  soon  stepped  in.  One  night  there  was 
a brawl  in  the  nearby  town,  and  the  eamp’s  first  sergeant  and  four 
cooks  were  all  tossed  in  jail.  The  next  day  Long’s  commanding  officer 
asked  if  anyone  knew  how  to  cook.  Long  said  he  did,  and  unknowingly 
launched  himself  on  a lifetime  career  of  dealing  with  food. 

After  a few  years  in  the  CCC,  he  found  work  in  a lumber  camp  in 
Lewistown,  Idaho.  “1  could  tell  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing, 
though.  W ar  was  coming.”  So  rather  than  wait  to  be  drafted,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Army  in  October  1940,  in  Spokane,  Washington,  a full  fourteen 
months  before  the  bombs  fell  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Initially  assigned  to  the 
Fourth  Infantry  Division,  he  signed  up  for  the  Aircraft  W’arning 
Command.  His  duties  would  be  “coast  watching,  foru'ard  observing, 
and  radar.”  W hen  the  Fourth  went  to  Maska,  he  went  to  the  Army  Air 
Corps’  March  Field  in  California.  Since  he  had  CCC  camp  experience, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a squad  of  twenty-four  men  who  received 
basic  training. 

Soon  fate  stepped  in  again.  Long’s  commanding  officer  at  IVIarch, 
aware  of  his  cooking  background,  placed  him  in  charge  of  a big  mess 
hall  in  Hangar  8.  On  his  first  day,  “for  tv'enty-four  straight  hours,  I 
cooked  pork  chops,  and  left  exhausted.  But  my  star  was  on  the  rise.” 
That’s  because  it  was  at  March  Field  that  he  got  started  working  in 
commissaries.  His  day-long  cooking  stints  soon  ended  as  more  cooks 
came  in,  so  he  volunteered  for  commissary  duty;  “just  to  have  some- 
titing  to  do.”  He  gradually  learned  everything  about  running  the  store. 


Upon  graduating  from  Aircraft  W/arning  School,  he 
asked  for  an  assignment  in  the  Philippines.  That 
seemed  like  a safe  but  exciting  place  to  be;  Pearl 
Harbor  had  not  yet  been  attacked,  and  it  appeared  the 
main  theater  of  war  was  going  to  be  in  Europe.  He 
was  acmaUy  on  a ship  en  route  to  the  islands  when  fate 
intervened  once  again;  the  ship  developed  engine  trou- 
ble and  had  to  turn  back.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
bad  engine.  Long  would  have  been  in  the  Philippines 
when  the  Japanese  overran  the  islands  less  than  a )'ear 
later,  and  he  would  have  been  killed  or  captured.  Even 
if  he  had  survived,  he  would  have  been  a prisoner  of 
war  for  three  years. 

Instead,  the  faulty  engine  forced  his  remrn  to 
California,  where  a lieutenant  placed  him  in  charge  of 
feeding  the  men  at  twenty'  aircraft  warning  camps  on 
the  Wi'est  Coast.  He  did  such  a fine  job  of  training  peo- 
ple to  replace  him  that  he  was  soon  sent  to  Fort 
Penning,  Georgia,  for  Officer  Candidate  School  and 
emerged  as  a second  lieutenant. 

Eventually,  he  went  to  the  Pacific  as  an  infantry 
officer  with  ten  thousand  troops  who  spent  most  of  the  war  on  Pelehu 
in  the  Caroline  Islands,  carefully  watching  twenty-five  thousand 
Japanese  on  nearby  Eil  Malk  Island.  Even  then,  fate  protected  him.  He 
was  in  no  real  danger,  because  the  Japanese  had  been  cut  off  and  were 
short  on  supplies.  They  were  not  likely  to  go  anywhere. 

Don  laughingly  told  of  the  first  enemy  from  Eil  Malk  to  surrender. 
“As  the  war  wound  down,  one  Japanese  guy  wanted  to  give  up,  but  he 
was  afraid  he’d  be  shot  by  his  own  men  if  they  saw  his  uniform.  So  he 
stripped,  and,  holding  his  folded  uniform  above  his  head,  walked  at  low 
tide  on  the  reefs  between  the  islands.  I guess  he  walked  all  the  way 
from  Eil  Malk  to  Peleliu  (ten  miles).  He  looked  like  a naked  Saint  Peter, 
holding  his  hands  aloft  to  God,  walking  on  the  water.  Within  a few 
months,  thousands  of  others  followed  him.” 


1947:  THE  COMMISSARY  at  Washington  Heights,  Japan,  was 
one  of  the  iargest  commissaries  in  the  worid  when  Donaid  Long  became 
its  commissary  officer  in  the  eariy  1950s.  oeCA  historical  we 


Photo  courtesy  of  Tom  Long 


1956:  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS.  Checking  the  condition  of  vegetables  were,  from  left:  Col.  James  T.  Stewart, 
commander  of  the  Tokyo  Quartermaster  Center;  1st  Lt.  A.  T.  Spratlin,  51st  Supply  Squadron,  Okinawa:  Col.  Karl  S. 
Thornburg,  deputy  commander;  Capt.  Donald  Long,  commissary  officer.  Photo  courtesy  Tom  Long 


He  thought  Fate  again  protected  him — and  millions  of  others, 
Japanese  as  well  as  American — when  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
and  the  war  ended.  “Had  the  A-Bomb  not  been  dropped,  I would  have 
been  one  of  the  Americans  invading  the  Japanese  home  islands.  If  that 
had  happened,  1 would  have  been  as  good  as  dead.  They  were  expect- 
ing a million  American  casualties,  as  well  as  millions  of  Japanese.” 
Instead,  he  was  able  to  return  home  and  take  the  food  service  course  at 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Later,  he  went  to  Bad  Toelz  and  Rosenheim,  Germany,  and  worked 
in  the  commissary  in  support  of  the  occupying  forces.  Promotion  came 
quickly.  He  spent  six  months  as  a first  lieutenant,  and  by  the  end  of  his 
tour  in  Germany,  he  was  a captain.  Next  came  a stint  as  the  quarter- 
master at  the  Navajo  Ordnance  Depot  in  Arizona.  When  the  Korean 
War  started,  he  was  sent  to  Korea,  but  he  did  not  disembark  there.  The 
fates,  or  perhaps  his  resume,  had  intervened  again.  Instead  of  fighting 
at  Inchon  or  the  Yalu  River  or  the  Chosin  Reservoir,  he  left  the  ship  in 
Yokohama,  Japan,  and  was  whisked  to  the  Washington  Heights 
Commissary  near  Tokyo.  There,  he  became  the  commissary  officer  for 
what  was  then  one  of  the  largest  Army  commissaries  in  the  world. 

His  later  assignments  were  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  and  at  Fort 
Ord,  California.  At  Redstone,  he  served  as  club  officer  and  assistant  quar- 
termaster and  was  promoted  to  major.  At  Fort  Ord,  he  was  the  deputy- 
post  quartermaster,  and  he  was  in  charge  of  the  commissary.  When  he 
came  up  for  retirement  in  1960,  he  sent  out  150  resumes;  forty  of  them 
came  back,  telling  him  he  was  too  old — because  he  was  over  thirty'-five! 

After  leaving  the  military,  he  spent  two  months  operating  the  mess 
hall  at  Soledad  prison.  Again  fate  took  an  interest,  and  soon  he  was  able 
to  apply  to  be  the  store  officer  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  when  Capt.  Robert 


Gilroy,  a West  Pointer  (and  a 
former  CSO  himself),  decid- 
ed to  civilianize  the  position. 
He  interviewed  and  hired 
I^ng  by  telephone,  sight 
unseen. 

Fate  even  helped  Long 
with  real  estate.  When  he 
arrived  in  Junction  City, 
Kansas,  looking  for  a home, 
he  ran  into  a man  who  was 
practically  giving  his  house 
away.  Long  was  able  to  buy 
it  for  just  S300  down. 

Long  remained  commis- 
sary officer  until  January 
1 979,  when  he  suffered  a 
heart  attack  at  work.  After 
staying  in  intensive  care  for 
two  weeks,  he  decided  the 
time  had  come  to  retire.  He 
left  the  care  of  the  store  to 
Clayton  Olson,  who  had 
been  at  the  store  since  1 956. 
Olson  then  served  as  the 
commissary  (jfficer  until 
1995 — giving  him  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  same  store. 

Long  continued  to  call  Junction  City  home  throughout  his  retire- 
ment. He  had  lived  there  since  arriving  in  1960.  He  and  his  wife, 
Marjorie,  had  been  together  for  fifty-four  years  when  she  passed  away 
in  1995.  They  had  met  as  teenagers  in  Missouri  and  had  been  married 
near  March  Field  on  April  12,  1941.  Long  passed  away  on  April  13, 

1998 — the  day  after  what  would  have  been  his  fifty-sixth  wedding 
anniversary-.  He  left  three  children,  six  grandchildren,  and  five  great- 
grandchildren, who  will,  no  doubt,  pass  dow-n  the  story-  of  his  remark- 
able life. 

Note:  I met  Don  Long  at  the  grand  opening  of  the  new  commissary  at  Fort 
Ri/ey,  Kansas,  in  April  1997.  Clayton  Olson,  the  post's  commissary  officer  from 
1979-96,  thought  I should  hear  Don’s  story,  and  he  made  it  a point  to  introduce 
us.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Olson  foresight  that  Don 's  saga  is  now  part  of  the  histori- 
cal record. 

The  grand  opening  took  place  on  a sparkling  spring  morning.  A gentle  breeze 
came  in  off  the  prairie,  softly  ruffling  the  flags  and  stirring  the  manes  of  horses  of 
the  Fort  Riley  commanding  general’s  mounted  color  guard.  The  whole  world  seemed 
fresh  and  renewed;  it  was  an  exceptional  day  for  opening  a new  store.  Still  a 
young  man  at  heart,  Don  was  energis^ed  that  morning.  His  memory  was  sharp, 
and  his  face  lit  up  with  enthusiasm  while  he  told  me  his  tale,  which  spanned  eight 
decades  (he  had  recently  turned  eighty). 

It  came  very  much  as  a surprise  when  I learned  he  had  passed  away  less  than 
a year  later.  1 felt  I had  lost  a friend,  and  I knew  all  of  us  in  the  commissary 
business  had  lost  a wondetful  colleague.  I was  glad  I had  heard  his  story  before  it 
was  too  late.  The  preceding  is  what  he  told  me  that  morning.  It  is  a privilege  to 
include  it  in  these  pages.  — Author 
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Germany.  LEFT  PHOTO:  Meat  market  employee  Erika  Hofheinz  packages  ground  beef.  RIGHT  PHOTO:  most  of 
the  members  of  the  meat  department.  These  professional  meat  cutters  were  in  their  heyday,  cutting  meat  the  old-fashioned  way.  There  were 
no  power  saws;  everything  was  accomplished  by  hand.  It  was  not  a job  for  the  careless  or  the  squeamish.  oeCA  historical  fue 


centers  were  close  to  base  housing  and 
included  the  BX/PX,  chapel,  and  other 
morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  facilities, 
such  as  gyms  and  bowling  alleys.  After 
World  War  II,  this  practice  began  at 
Nasugbu  Beach,  Japan,  and  Berlin, 
Germany.  It  worked  so  well  that  it  became 
a common  practice  overseas,  though  no 
two  stores  were  alike,  and  each  store  had  its 
own  personality.  The  standard  store  plan 
was  stiU  a thing  of  the  future. 

At  all  overseas  locations,  local  nationals 
and  American  military  spouses  were  hired 
in  large  numbers,  but  uniformed  American 
personnel  remained  in  charge  of  the  stores. 

SUPPORTING  HOTSPOTS 
IN  A COLD  WAR 

The  1950s  and  1960s  were  the  most  pre- 
carious years  of  the  Cold  War.  At  the 
time,  commissaries  served  people  in  uni- 
form and  their  families  all  over  the 
world,  including  some  flashpoint  loca- 
tions that  could  easily  have  spawned 
crises  igniting  a third  world  war.  By  con- 
tributing to  the  health,  welfare,  and 
morale  of  the  troops  and  their  families, 
commissaries  played  a vitally  important 
but  largely  overlooked  role  in  winning 
the  Cold  War. 

Cuba:  The  famous  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  has 


belonged  to  the  United  States  since  1898. 
The  base  probably  established  a small  com- 
missary after  the  Navy  authorized  them  in 
1910.  Certainly,  it  had  one  following  World 
War  II.  When  dependents  began  moving 
onto  the  base  in  December  1964  (just  two 
years  after  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis),  the 
commissary  became  more  important  than 
ever  before.  Kmown  locally  as  “the  Big 
Pantry,”  it  supported  several  messes,  clubs, 
and  cafeterias,  as  well  as  embassies  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti.  Eventually,  it  became  a Navy 
exchange  operation. 

As  of  1966,  Guantanamo  had  a staff  of 
27,  three  of  whom  were  local  Cubans. 
These  employees,  though  living  under 
Fidel  Castro’s  rule,  were  permitted  by  both 
the  Americans  and  the  Castro  regime  to 
keep  their  commissary  jobs.  They  made  the 
daily  commute  to  their  jobs  on  foot 
through  a gate  in  the  fences  and  barbed 
wire.  To  this  day,  other  local  Cubans  cross 
the  fence  to  go  to  jobs  at  the  base. 

South  Korea:  Several  stores  were  built 
after  the  Korean  War  ended  in  1953. 
Among  them  was  Naval  Air  Station 
Chinhae,  which  opened  a store  in  1961. 
The  store  was  small  and  had  only  one  cash 
register,  but  it  was  a godsend  for  men  sta- 
tioned in  the  area.  This  commissary  stayed 
in  business  for  forty-three  years.  A com- 


missary also  opened  in  1961  at  Pusan’s 
Camp  Hialeah. 

In  Seoul,  South  Korea’s  capital,  an  Army 
post  known  simply  as  Supply  Point  41 
opened  Seoul’s  first  sales  commissary  in 
1961.  Another  Army  post,  at  Taegu,  which 
included  Camp  Walker,  Camp  Henry,  and 
Supply  Point  47,  had  a ration  issue  point 
and  a bulk  sales  facility,  and  it  opened  a 
sales  store  in  1959.  It  would  remain  in  serv- 
ice until  a new  store  opened  forty-one  years 
later.  Over  at  Hannam  (an  Army  housing 
area  later  known  as  Hannam  Village),  a 
commissary  opened  by  1968. 

VietnSITi:  During  the  long  American 
combat  involvement  in  Vietnam  (1964- 
1973),  there  were  only  two  commissaries. 
First  the  Army  and  then  the  Navy  ran  a 
combined  commissary-exchange  in  Saigon, 
South  Vietnam’s  capital.  This  store  sup- 
ported U.S.  troops  as  early  as  September 
1960.  In  1965,  the  Navy  replaced  it  with  a 
new  store  at  Saigon’s  Cholon  Compound, 
which  also  had  a branch  store  at  Long 
Binh,  an  Army  post,  from  1965-1968.  The 
Long  Binh  store  officially  became  a sepa- 
rate facility  in  July  1968. 

Germdny:  in  contrast.  West  Germany 
was  host  to  more  than  fifty  commissaries. 
They  were  placed  in  buildings  that  varied 
tremendously  in  their  size,  state  of  repair, 
and  original  purpose. 
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1955:  NURNBERG,  grand  openings 

A smiling  front-end  crew  poses  with  their 
commissary  officer  in  Germany.  In  keeping  with 
the  new  trend  of  establishing  family  centers,  ^ 
thfttore  was  part  of  a large  shopping 
center.  The  commissary  had  six  checkouts, 
one  of  which  was  an  express  lane  for 
small  purchases. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


The  muraled  commissary  at  Munich  was 
not  the  only  unconventional  store.  A com- 
missary operating  at  Augsburg  had  a fish 
pond  (complete  with  goldfish),  with  water 
running  over  moss-covered  stones.  It  also 
had  a nursery  (unlike  other  overseas  stores) 
since  no  one  under  the  age  of  ten  was  per- 
mitted in  the  store.  When  a new  store 
opened  in  1955,  the  fish  pond  was  left 
behind,  but  what  the  new  store  lacked  in 
personality  it  compensated  for  in  capacity. 
Its  sales  area  exceeded  eleven  thousand 
square  feet  and  it  had  eight  checkouts. 

The  Army  post  at  Garmisch  had  opened 
its  commissary  in  1949.  Originally  built  in 
1936,  it  had  once  been  the  headquarters 
building  for  the  German  Army’s  1st 
Mountain  Division.  The  Americans  made  it 
an  Army  headquarters  of  their  own  in 
1945,  but  in  1949  it  became  a combined 
commissary,  exchange,  and  theater.  In 
1965,  the  store  was  renovated,  giving  it  two 
checkouts  and  a sales  area  of  4,068  square 
feet.  In  contrast,  the  commissary  at 
Vogelweh  in  Kaiserslautern,  which  had 
opened  by  1953,  had  29,000  square  feet, 
and  multiple  checkouts. 

By  1953,  several  stores  were  open  in 
West  Berlin.  They  were  unique  because 
they  were  literally  surrounded  by  Soviet 
garrisons  in  East  Germany.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  was  at  Andrews 
Barracks,  the  American  headquarters  area. 
A replacement  store  opened  in  1958  at 
Truman  Plaza,  one  of  the  first  overseas 
community  centers,  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  Andrews  Barracks  location. 
Contemporaries  described  this  store  as  a 
“neat  one-story  building”  and  “a  graceful 
addition  to  the  center  of  the  American 
community.”  Its  large  warehouse  stocked 
enough  items  to  last  several  weeks  in  an 
emergency.  It  had  a spacious  sales  floor 
and  had  wide,  two-way  aisles  to  accommo- 
date new,  large  shopping  carts.  In  the  front 
end,  there  were  four  sets  of  double  doors, 
protected  from  rain,  snow,  and  sun  by  a 
canopy.  Truman  Plaza  would  be  modern- 
ized in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  and  ultimately 
included  a commissary,  exchange,  bank, 
laundry,  and  various  fast-food  restaurants. 

The  Army  had  selected  the  Heidelberg 
commissary  as  a model  store  in  1947,  but  it 


had  trouble  living  up  to  that  billing.  A lim- 
ited budget  forced  the  discontinuation  of 
popular  services  such  as  home  delivery. 
Built  inside  a 1929-vintage  railroad  freight 
station,  it  was  never  really  large  enough  to 
handle  the  customer  load.  In  the  1950s,  the 
store  was  forced  to  limit  patrons  to  even- 
and-odd  shopping  days  (based  upon  their 
shopping  permit  identification  numbers)  to 
alleviate  overcrowding.  But  not  everything 
went  as  planned. 

SUPPORTING  NATO 

While  the  American  presence,  including 
commissaries,  was  greatest  in  West  Ger- 
many, there  were  over  a hundred  American 
and  NATO  bases  throughout  Western 
Europe.  Like  their  counterparts  in  West 
Germany,  the  commissaries  at  those  bases 
played  an  important  role  in  the  overall  plan 
to  keep  the  Soviets  at  bay. 

Spain:  Here  there  were  stores  in  or 
near  Madrid  and  Seville,  as  well  as  on  sev- 
eral installations.  The  store  at  Moron  Air 
Base  was  in  business  from  at  least  1965 
through  1976.  Torrejon  Air  Base  had  a 
functioning  commissary  by  1958,  and 
Zaragoza  Air  Base  opened  a store  in  1960. 

At  Rota  Naval  Base,  the  commissar)’. 


buHt  in  1957,  was  destined  to  remain  in  use 
for  many  years.  When  it  was  forty-two 
years  old,  the  store  was  enlarged  and 
remodeled,  and  remains  in  use  to  this  day. 

Austria  had  an  American  presence  for 
a few  years  following  World  War  II  until 
the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  simultaneously  moved 
their  personnel  out  of  the  country.  There 
were  at  least  two  commissaries  in  Austria  as 
of  1 954,  located  at  Vienna  and  Salzburg. 

Itaiy:  As  in  the  other  former  Axis 
nations,  the  American  presence  was  more 
evident,  and  there  were  commissaries  at 
eleven  bases  there  in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
Aviano  Air  Base  had  a commissary  in  the 
early  1950s  that  wasn’t  replaced  until 
2000.  Camp  Darby,  in  Livorno  (Leghorn), 
to  this  day  uses  the  same  store  it  had  in 
1953.  Down  the  west  coast,  not  far  from 
Mount  Vesuvius,  Naval  Support  Activity 
Naples  had  a commissary  in  the  1950s.  A 
commissary-exchange  complex  that  was 
the  centerpiece  of  a community  center 
opened  in  1963,  and  would  not  be 
replaced  until  2005. 

Other  bases  in  Italy  with  commissaries 
were  Tombolo,  Verona,  Naval  Air  Station 
SigoneUa  (in  Sicily),  Opicana  Garrison, 
and  Trieste  Garrison.  The  Vicenza 


HEN  NORTON  Air  Force 
Base,  California,  originally 
opened  in  1 941 , it  was  Icnown  as 
San  Bernardino  Air  Force  Base.  Within  seven 
years  it  had  changed  its  name  and  had  opened  a 
commissary.  The  store  was  temporarily  closed 
sometime  between  August  1949  and  March 
1950,  as  part  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Philbin  subcommittee  and  the  armed  forces  to 
reduce  the  number  of  commissaries.  It  didn’t 
stay  closed  too  long,  though.  Largely  due  to 
popular  demand,  it  was  back  in  business  by 
1956. 


In  September  1960,  commissary  officer  Vic 
Shuey  opened  a small  annex,  several  blocks 
from  the  commissary,  that  sold  milk  and  dairy 

products,  bread,  and  pastries.  It  reduced  congestion  in  the  main  store, 
and,  as  an  added  customer  service,  it  was  open  on  days  when  the  main 
store  was  closed.  Such  annexes  were  sometimes  inaccurately  called 
“milk  bars,”  denoting  a place  where  a patron  could  sit  and  order  a glass 
of  milk,  a milkshake,  or  some  ice  cream.  Shuey  more  accurately  called 


CUSTOIVIER  Carolyn  Strickland  poses  with  Shuey  at  the  “dairy 
stop"  in  1960. 


NORTON’S  Vic  Shuey  (civilian  holding  the  trophy)  accepts  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command’s 
"Best  Commissary”  award  for  1964.  Photos  courtesy  of  VicShuey 


his  establishment  a “dairy  stop.”  Its  location  — in  the  same  building  as 
the  base  exchange  — showed  a level  of  friendly  cooperadon  between 
the  commissary  and  BX  that  was  unusual  at  that  time. 

In  1964,  despite  a lack  of  funds,  he  was  able  to  open  a big  new 
store.  In  1988,  he  explained,  “At  that  time  we  m_oved  into  an  old 
warehouse  that  AFLC  [Air  Force  Logistics  Command]  had  previously 
used  to  store  paint  for  airplanes.  Maj.  Gen.  Clyde  Mitchell  was  the 
depot  commander,  and  he  asked  me,  if  he  gave  me  this  big  ware- 
house, could  I make  a store  out  of  it?  I said  yes!  The  base  had  no 
money,  but  in  those  days  we  could  buy  ‘installed’  equipment  with  sur- 
charge funds  and  not  have  to  get  anyone’s  approval.  As  a result,  I had 
procurement  buy  us  a whole  warehouse-full  of  ‘installed’  equipment, 
and  we  opened  the  store.” 

After  the  fact,  the  Air  Force  found  out  what  Shuey  had  done.  While 
they  didn’t  officially  disapprove,  they  thought  it  skirted  the  edges  of 
what  the  surcharge  was  meant  to  do.  Soon,  the  regulations  were 
changed  regarding  the  purchase  of  equipment  with  surcharge  funds. 
“[In  the  fumre]  we  would  have  to  get  the  approval  of  our  major  com- 
mand, the  old  Air  Force  Services  Office,  and  Air  Force  Headquarters. 
But  at  that  point  we  didn’t  care,  because  we  already  had  our  store!” 

Years  later,  Shuey  recalled  that  Norton  had  “the  latest  state  of  the 
art  in  equipment,  merchandising,  vendor  raffles,  and  so  on.  Very  little 
of  this  type  of  thing  had  been  done  in  commissaries  up  to  that  time.” 
Thanks  to  his  innovations,  the  Norton  store  won  several  awards, 
including  Best  Commissary  in  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  1964; 
and  Best  Commissary,  Military  Airlift  Command,  1966  and  1967.  In 
recognition  of  his  work,  Shuey  was  given  more  responsibilities. 
Eventually  he  became  director  of  the  Air  Force  Commissary  Serrdce’s 
(AFCOMS)  California  Region.  He  retired  in  1988. 

Norton’s  store  remained  in  the  old  warehouse  from  1964  until 
February  1987,  when  AFCOMS  opened  a new  store  at  the  base.  It  had 
a memorable  architecmral  feature  that  gave  it  a futuristic  look — almost 
like  an  interplanetary  spaceship.  Locals  simply  called  it  “the  thing.” 
Unfortunately,  this  new  store,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  base,  fell  vic- 
tim to  base  realignment  and  closure  in  January  1 994. 
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(Caserne  Ederle)  store,  built  in  1957-58, 
would  not  be  replaced  until  1999.  Brindisi 
Air  Station  at  San  Vito  De  Normanni  Air 
Base  opened  a newly  built  store  in  1965 
that  served  its  customers  for  twenty-nine 
years  before  closing  in  1994. 

Greece:  Besides  the  downtown  store 
established  in  Athens  in  the  late  1940s  (see 
Chapter  7),  by  1960  there  was  a commis- 
sary at  Hellenikon  Air  Station.  This  facility 
was  adjacent  to  Athens  airport.  By  1960, 
there  was  also  a store  on  Crete  at  Iraklion 
Air  Station  that  would  remain  in  business 
until  1994. 

The  Atlantic  and  Northern  Europe: 

In  Greenland,  air  bases  at  Narsarssuak, 
Sonderstrom,  and  Thule  all  had  sales  com- 
missaries in  the  late  1950s.  Lajes  Field  on 
Terciera  Island  in  the  A2ores  continued  the 
store  operations  that  had  started  in  the  late 
1940s.  In  Iceland,  the  Army  may  have  had 
a commissary  in  1942;  the  first  confirmed 
store  run  by  the  Air  Force  opened  near 
Keflavik  in  1951.  A new  store  built  by  the 
Navy'  in  1972  was  still  operating  three 
decades  later. 

By  1960,  the  Air  Force  had  one  store  in 
Oslo,  Norway,  and  one  at  Camp  New 
Amsterdam  (later  called  Soesterberg  Air 
Base)  near  Utrecht  in  the  Netherlands.  A 
new  store  replaced  the  latter  in  1984,  and 
Oslo’s  commissary  moved  into  rented 
space  in  1986.  Both  stores  closed  in  1994, 
a few  y'ears  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

In  the  United  ICingdom,  there  were  at 
least  thirty-one  commissaries  in  the  1950s 


and  1960s.  Most  of  the  stores  had  their 
beginnings  during  World  War  II,  at  the  bases 
supporting  the  U.S.  8th  Air  Force.  Because 
they  were  run  by  the  individual  bases,  docu- 
mentation of  the  stores’  early  years  is  scarce. 
Years  later,  some  of  these  stores  were  of 
very  high  quality.  The  store  at  RAF  High 
Wy'combe  Air  Station,  for  instance,  was 
honored  in  1963  as  “Best  Commissary 
Overseas”  by  the  Air  Force’s  commissary 
office  (then  located  at  Middletown  Air 
Materiel  Area,  Pennsylvania). 

World  War  ll-era  stores  at  RAF  South 
Ruislip  and  RAF  Welford  stayed  open 
until  1968,  RAF  Sculthorpe’s  lasted  until 
1992,  and  RAF  Upper  Heyford’s,  built  in 
1947,  did  not  close  its  doors  until  1994. 
There  were  several  commissaries  in  the 
London  area,  including  Navy  stores  at 
West  Mailing  and  West  Ruislip  that  were 
combined  commissaries  and  exchanges, 
and  they  were  eventually  absorbed  by  the 
Navy  exchanges. 

In  1960,  RAF  Bentwaters  opened  a 
commissary  that  stay'ed  in  business  until  a 
new  facility  opened  in  1980.  The  first  small 
commissary  at  RAF  Chicksands  (also 
known  as  Chicksands  Priory),  replaced  in 
1969,  stayed  in  use  until  1995. 

In  Scotland,  RAF  Prestwick  opened  a 
store  in  1952.  It  closed  in  1965,  as  did  the 
commissary  at  RAF  Ivirknewton  Station. 
RAF  Fdzell  (called  Naval  Security  Group 
Activity  Fdzell  by  the  Americans)  opened  a 
store  in  1964,  and  two  years  later  it  moved 
into  an  aircraft  hangar.  There  it  remained 


until  the  Americans  moved  out  in  1997. 

Other  early  commissary  facilities  in  the 
UK  were  located  at  Royal  Air  Force  bases 
Alconbury  Brise  (Brize)  Norton,  Brunt- 
ingthorpe.  Buttonwood,  Cranage,  Crough- 
ton.  Fast  Ivirkby,  Flvington,  Fairford, 
Greenham  Common,  Harrogate,  Laken- 
heath,  Manston,  Mepal,  Molesworth,  Shep- 
herds Grove,  Sturgate,  West  Drayton,  and 
Wethersfield,  as  well  as  Burderop  Park 
Military  Hospital  and  Wimpole  Park 
Hospital. 

FORGOHEN  STORES  IN  FRANCE 

Across  the  Fnghsh  Channel,  there  were  sev- 
eral dozen  U.S.  military  commissaries  at 
bases  in  France.  Although  the  bases  were 
important  to  NATO  and  U.S.  policy  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Cold  War,  few  Americans 
remember  them  today.  The  bases  eventually 
closed  because  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  wished  to  restore  his  nation’s  initia- 
tive and  independence  in  foreign  affairs.  In 
1959  he  closed  all  U.S.  bomber  bases  in 
France  and  removed  the  French  Mediter- 
ranean Fleet  from  NATO  command.  Fven 
so,  twenty-six  U.S.  bases  remained  in  France, 
along  with  their  commissaries,  for  seven 
more  years.  Then  de  Gaulle,  who  believed 
the  only  way  to  restore  his  nation’s  prestige 
and  reassert  its  sovereignty  was  by  ending  its 
dependence  upon  foreign  troops,  withdrew 
all  French  forces  from  NATO  in  1966.  The 
next  year,  all  U.S.  forces  left  France.  These 
events  marked  the  beginning  of  a strained 
Franco-American  relationship  that  has  last- 


1963-66:  ANKARA,  Turkey.  The  commissary  and  exchange  shared  the  same  building  inside  the  American  com- 
pound in  the  Turkish  capital.  oeCA  historical  nie 
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1957:  CHATEAUROUX.  In  this,  one  of  the  largest  commissaries  in  France,  the  store 
staff  included  10  military,  6 U.S.  civilian,  and  35  French  employees.  This  commissary  installed 
electrical  cash  registers  and  checkout  stands  in  1956.  (See  page  36  fora  photo  of  the  store’s 

exterior).  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 

Commissaries  in  France,  1960s 


The  united  states  had  commissaries  scattered  throughout  France  after 
World  War  II.  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  closed  U.  S.  bomber  bases  and 
removed  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  from  NATO  command  in  1959,  but 
twenty-six  American  commissaries  remained  active  in  France  until  1967,  when  all  U.S 
forces  were  told  to  leave  the  country. 

Although  few  Americans  today  recall  these  commissaries,  the  accompanying  pho- 
tographs reveal  they  were  as  large  and  well-stocked  as  any  in  Europe  or  Japan.  The 
French  commissaries  were  inspired,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  local  cuisine.  The  large 
selection  of  goods  made  customers  pause  and  consider  which  of  the  many  products 
they  wanted.  This  was  a quandary  that  had  seldom  been  faced  by  commissary 
patrons  just  ten  years  earher,  even  at  stores  in  the  United  States. 

While  most  of  the  groceries  on  the  shelves  were  American  products,  most  produce 
items  came  from  Europe,  and  fresh  beef  came  from  Northern  Ireland.  A dairy  at 
LeMans  that  was  financed  by  the  Marshall  Plan  furnished  fresh  milk. 

In  several  port  cities  in  southern  France,  there  were  communities  of  American 
Navy  famihes,  but  there  were  no  traditional  commissaries.  To  those  towns,  the  USS 
Northampton  brought  its  shipboard  commissary,  (see  page  238) 


<rci  almost  four  decades. 

Bases  in  France  that  had  American  com- 
missaries in  the  late  1940s  or  early  1950s 
included  Capitteau,  Chateauroux  Air 
Depot,  Chinon  U.S.  Army  Depot  Activity, 
Fontainbleu,  Ingrandes,  LaRocheUe,  Nancy 
(U.S.  Army  Depot  Complex  Eastern 
France),  Orleans  (including  CoUgny  Ca- 
serne and  Harbord  Barracks),  Periguex, 
Poitiers  (U.S.  Army  Depot  Complex,  East- 
ern France),  Rochefort,  Trois  Fontaines, 
and  Verdun.  Some  had  opened  in  the  late 
1950s,  including  Chaumont  Air  Base, 
Etain/Rouvers  Air  Base,  Everaux,  Laon 
Air  Base,  Nice,  Phalsbourg,  Sainte  Naxaire, 
Sanmur,  Toul-Rosiere  Air  Base,  and  Vitry 
le  Francois.  All  of  these  stores  were  closed 
by  the  end  of  1967. 

Few  official  details  are  left  concerning 
the  commissaries  at  these  bases,  though 
individual  memories  provide  some  insight. 
In  2000,  Cary  Shelton  of  Hopewell,  Vir- 
ginia, a former  bag  boy  in  the  Verdun  store, 
recalled  the  store  was  located  in  the  hous- 
ing area,  was  fairly  large,  and  had  about 
eight  registers.  Beyond  that,  his  memories 
were  sketchy;  he  only  specifically  remem- 
bered, “I  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  at  the 
time,  and  I got  good  tips!” 

The  largest  of  the  stores  was  located  at 
Bel  Manoir  in  Paris.  It  may  have  been  in 
operation  as  early  as  1945.  By  1960  it  was 
large  enough  to  have  a branch  store,  locat- 
ed at  Camp  des  Loges.  The  second-largest 
commissary  in  France  was  at  Chateauroux 
Air  Depot  (known  locally  by  the  Ameri- 
cans as  Chari) , which  served  an  average  of 
five  hundred  patrons  per  day  with  a staff 
of  10  military,  6 American  Chilians,  and  35 
French  civilians.  It  also  had  a branch  at  Cite 
de  Tourvent,  which  opened  by  1957  and 
operated  as  a dairy  store  with  a limited 
number  of  products. 

ASIA  MINOR 
AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Turkey:  Three  American  commissaries 
were  operating  in  Turkey  by  1965.  These 
stores,  at  Cigh  Air  Base,  Istanbul,  and 
Karamursel  Air  Base,  were  run  by  TUS- 
LOG  (U.S.  Logistics  Group,  Turkey) 
detachments.  VTen  Karamursel  was  inacti- 
vated in  1978,  it  was  replaced  by  an  v\ir 


Force  Station  at  Izmir.  There  was  also  a 
store  at  IncirHk  Air  Base  near  Adana  that 
would  play  a significant  role  in  future  U.S. 
operations  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  most  intriguing  Turkish  location 
was  at  Ankara  Air  Station.  Run  by  TUS- 
LOG  Detachment  30,  it  was  in  an  old 
building,  co-located  with  the  exchange, 
inside  a 140-acre  walled  and  fenced  com- 
pound in  the  KizHay  district  of  downtown 
Ankara.  In  1966,  a new  store  opened  in  a 
better  building,  which  may  have  been  built 
specifically  as  a commissary.  It  was  unusual 
in  that  its  aisles  were  set  diagonally  to. 


rather  than  parallel  with,  the  structure’s 
walls.  Taken  over  by  the  Air  Force 
Commissary  Service  (AFCOMS)  in  1976,  it 
remained  in  business  until  1994,  when 
downsizing  would  prompt  its  closure. 
Then,  changing  political  conditions  result- 
ed in  a larger  military  presence  in  Ankara, 
so  a new  store,  built  inside  an  old  cold-stor- 
age facility,  would  open  in  August  2000. 

In  Pakistan,  a lone  commissary  at 
Peshawar  Air  Station  opened  in  1965  but 
remained  only  through  1968.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Saudi  Arabia,  there  were  two 
stores  established  at  bases  that  would 
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1963:  LAON  AIR  BASE. 

LEFT:  a customer  compares  prices 
in  a grocery  section  that  was  the 
equal  of  ali  but  the  iargest  commis- 
saries in  the  United  States.  ABOVE: 
Customers  in  the  dairy  section. 

Photos:  DeCA  historical  file 


1963:  BEL  MANOIR.  This 
store  was  located  in  a shopping 
center  a few  miles  from  down- 
town Paris.  At  the  time,  the  store 
was  run  by  the  European 
Exchange  System,  which  com- 
bined the  commissary  with  the 
exchange.  The  store  inciuded  a 
snack  bar  and  deiicatessen. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 
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remain  active  for  decades  to  come.  They 
were  Riyadh,  an  Army  post,  where  the  first 
commissary  opened  in  1966,  and  Dhahran, 
which  had  an  Air  Force  store  in  1960  that 
was  later  transferred  to  the  Army. 

COMMISSARIES  IN  AFRICA 

In  Africa,  there  were  Army  commissaries 
operating  at  Asmana  and  Mossau,  Eritrea, 
in  1954,  and  at  Kagnew  Station,  Ethiopia, 
in  1965.  In  Algeria,  Wheelus  Air  Force 
Base  had  a commissary  by  1958,  but 
Americans  were  gone  by  the  end  of  1968. 
In  neighboring  Morocco,  several  air  bases 


had  commissaries.  Although  French 
Morocco  and  Spanish  Morocco  had  both 
become  independent,  and  were  united  in 
1956,  the  Moroccans  still  had  close  ties 
with  France,  and  the  Americans  felt  some 
pressure  to  leave.  Stores  at  Benguerir, 
Nouasseur,  Rabat/Sale,  and  Sidi  Slimane 
Air  Bases  all  opened  before  1960,  only  to 
close  in  1967. 

The  commissary  at  Kenitra  (known 
also  as  Port  Lyautey),  in  operation  as 
early  as  1942,  had  probably  been  estab- 
lished during  World  War  II  as  a 
makeshift  operation,  combining  com- 


missary and  PX.  It  survived  to  serve  the 
base  for  another  three  decades,  closing 
around  1978. 


THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Hawaii:  Probably  the  most  exotic  com- 
missary location  of  all,  both  in  terms  of 
location  and  the  store  itself,  was  the  Nav}'’s 
new  store  at  Pearl  Harbor,  which  opened  in 
1956.  It  replaced  a makeshift  store  in  a 
medical  warehouse  building  that  had,  in 
turn,  taken  the  place  of  a store  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1950.  For  a time  the  1956  store 
was  regarded  as  “the  showcase  of  the  Navy' 
resale  program.”  The  store  remained  in  use 
until  a magnificent  community  center, 
housing  both  the  commissary  and  the 
exchange,  opened  in  October  2002. 

The  Navy'  had  other  commissaries  in  the 
islands,  including  one  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Ford  Island  and  another  at  Barber’s  Point. 
The  former  closed  in  1972,  but  the  latter 
had  a store  that  operated  from  1944  into 
the  twenty'-first  century.  That  store  consist- 
ed of  three  connected  Quonset  huts  built 
in  1942.  The  store  remained  essentially 
unchanged  until  1967,  when  it  underwent 
extensive  renovations.  One  of  the  Quonset 
huts  was  leveled  in  the  process,  but  the 
others  remained  as  part  of  the  store’s  inter- 
nal structure. 

Hawaii’s  Fort  Shafter  had  originally  been 
established  in  July  1899  as  Kahauiki  Alili- 
tary  Reservation;  nearby,  Schofield  Bar- 
racks was  established  in  1908.  Both  posts 
had  commissaries  by  1934.  Fort  Shafter 
conducted  commissary  operations  until 
June  2002.  Schofield  Barracks  built  a new 
store  in  1955  that  was  ultimately  replaced  by 
a new  facility'  in  1997.  Hickam  Air  Force 
Base,  which  originated  as  the  flying  field  for 
old  Fort  Kamehameha,  had  a store  by  1 934, 
opened  a new  one  in  1949,  and  opened  yet 
another  new  store  in  1975.  After  undergoing 
renovation  in  1986,  this  last  store  would 
remain  in  business  into  the  next  century. 

The  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  at 
Kaneohe  Bay  converted  a former  mess  hall 
to  a commissary  sometime  after  1942.  It 
was  a sign  of  the  times  that  in  1956,  of  the 
store’s  eighty'  shopping  carts,  thirty  had 
child  seats.  The  Baby  Boom  had  arrived  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 
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CAMP  KOBE. 

Customers  wait  for  service  at  the 
meat  counter.  The  Camp  Kobe, 
japan,  commissary  served  540 
families  in  the  area  and  doubled 
as  a ration  issue  point  and  a bulk 
sales  facility.  In  1955,  residents  at 
Miho  Air  Base  were  ordering  their 
groceries  from  the  Kobe  store, 
which  shipped  the  individual 
orders  by  train. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  MANDALAY: 
EAST  ASIA 

Japan:  When  Japan’s  commissary  trains 
stopped  running  in  the  early  1950s,  there 
were  many  fixed-location  stores  distributed 
throughout  the  Japanese  home  islands. 
More  than  fifty  stores  operated  in  Japan 
between  1954  and  1973.  Most  were  in  new 
structures,  built  expressly  as  commissaries. 
The  Japanese  government  paid  for  several 
of  them  in  accordance  with  the  peace 
treaty,  by  which  the  Japanese  military  was 
reduced  to  a homeland  defense  force  while 
the  United  States  provided  Japan’s  military 
security.  Japan  would  still  be  paying  for  new 
stores  decades  later;  some  were  sensational 
new  facilities,  beyond  anyone’s  wildest 
imagination  in  the  1950s. 


In  the  meantime,  the  services  did  very 
well  for  themselves.  The  Army  had  opened 
the  first  of  its  community  center  com- 
pounds in  Japan  at  Nasugbu  Beach  in  1948; 
By  December  1956,  it  was  also  the  location 
of  a sales  store  but  also  of  a ration  issue 
point  and  bulk  sales  store. 

Two  of  the  first  postwar  commissaries 
to  be  designed  from  the  outset  as  retail 
food  stores  were  those  at  Tachikawa  Air 
Base  and  Washington  Heights,  both  of 
which  had  opened  commissaries  in  1947. 
Both  stores  were  self-service  operations 
except  for  the  meat  and  bakery  counters. 
Washington  Heights,  first  an  Army  housing 
area  and  later  an  Air  Force  base,  was  a large 
sales  store  with  no  troop  support  or  sub- 
sistence items.  In  September  1955,  the 


store’s  workforce  was  109  military,  5 civil- 
ians, and  119  Japanese  civilians. 

With  the  closure  of  Tachikawa  Air  Base 
in  1977,  the  biggest  Air  Force  store  in 
Japan  was  located  at  Misawa  Air  Base. 
Opened  in  the  1950s,  the  commissary  was 
replaced  in  1985. 

Nasugbu  Beach  was  only  one  of  several 
commissary  locations  in  the  Yokohama 
area.  For  a while,  the  area  was  collectively 
known  as  Camp  Yokohama  and  included 
several  housing  areas.  The  Army’s 
Yokohama  commissary  was  in  business  by 
May  1958.  A store  at  Naval  Housing  Area 
(NHA)  Yokohama,  active  by  1953,  contin- 
ued doing  business  until  1969. 

In  1 949,  the  Army’s  Camp  Kobe  was  a 
supply  depot  for  commissary  trains  run- 
ning to  Yamaguchi,  Miho, 
Matsue,  Kure,  Tottori,  and 
Okayama.  It  had  its  own  sales 
store  by  1953,  and  it  remained  in 
business  for  several  years,  along 
with  a ration  issue  point  and  a 
bulk  sales  facility.  In  October 
1955,  the  customers  at  Miho  Air 
Base  were  mailing  their  orders  to 
the  store  at  Kobe.  The  staff 
there  sent  the  filled  orders  back 
on  a weekly  train. 

In  1966,  Yokota  Air  Base’s 
postwar  commissary  was  remod- 
eled and  upgraded.  Seven  years 
later  a new  store  opened,  funded 
by  the  Japanese  government  and 
known  locally  as  The  Komstore.  It 
was  built  inside  a large  aircraft 
hangar,  allowing  it  to  be  far  more 
spacious  than  most  stores. 
Including  storage  and  administra- 
tive areas,  it  covered  20,300 


1965:  YOKOSUKA,  Japan.  Military  staff  members  of  the  commissary  pose  in  front  of  the  store 
directory.  To  lessen  the  impact  of  a three-month  shipping  cycle  from  the  states,  this  store,  working  in  tandem 
with  the  Navy  Exchange,  operated  a fifteen-thousand-bird  “chicken  ranch,”  procured  local  vegetables,  and 
operated  its  own  bakery.  These  men  are  identified  only  by  their  last  names.  Top  row,  from  left:  Tucker, 
Badalich,  Chief  Madon,  Lt.  Worth  (probably  the  commissary  officer).  Chief  Chang,  LeMieux  and  Dunham. 
Bottom  row:  Celi,  Davis,  Brown,  Odom,  Pereira,  and  Rust.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


Gitmo’s 


I OCATED  480  AIR  MILES  south  of 
I Miami  is  a 17.4-mile  strip  of  land  on 
L^^^Jthe  Cuban  coast  that  has  been  home 
to  US.  Naval  forces  and  Marines  since  1903. 
Naval  Station  Guantanamo  Bay,  popularly 
known  as  “Gitmo,”  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  continuously  operating  U.S. 
base  operating  outside  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  only  American  base  in  a communist 
country.  A commissary  has  been  operating 


there  at  least  since  1960,  and  probably  far  earlier.  THE  BIG  PANTRY 

Relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
deteriorated  in  the  late  1950s  with  the  rise  of  Fidel  Castro  and  the 
eventual  communist  takeover  of  the  island.  In  October  1962,  military 
family  members  and  government  employees  based  at  Guantanamo  were 
evacuated  when  President  John  E Kennedy  disclosed  the  presence  of 
Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba.  During  the  resultant  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  the 
island  was  ringed  by  a U.S.  naval  quarantine  until  the  Soviets  removed 
the  missiles. 

When  family  members  and  other  evacuees  began  remrning  in 
December  1962,  the  commissary  gained  importance.  Its  patrons  lived  in 
a precarious  location,  so  the  store  helped  maintain  their  quality  of  life 
and  their  collective  morale. 

By  1966,  the  facility'  was  knowm  by  some  as  “the  Big  Pantry”  and 
supported  several  messes,  clubs,  and  cafeterias,  as  well  as  embassies  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  There  was  at  the  time  a 
staff  of  twenty'-six — three  of  whom  were  Cubans  who  commuted  to 
their  jobs  on  base. 

In  1991,  the  Navy'  commissary  became  a NEXMART  run  by  the 
Navy’  Exchange  Support  Command  (NEXCOM).  The  groceries  were 
(and  still  are)  supplied  by  DeCA,  but  the  personnel  who  run  the  store 
are  all  NEXCOM  employees.  They  are  paid  both  by  DeCA  and  NEX- 


3S  it  Sppsared  in  1973.  U.S.  Navy  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


1966:  SHOPPERS  peruse  canned  goods  and  the  meat  depart- 
ment. Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 

COM  on  a pro-rated  scale  according  to  how  much  of  their  job  is  com- 
missary-related. 

The  primary  mission  of  Guantanamo  Bay  is  to  serve  as  a strategic 
logistics  base  for  the  Navy’’s  Atlantic  Fleet  and  to  support  counter-drug 
operations  in  the  Caribbean.  After  the  September  11,  2001  attack  on 
America,  Guantanamo  Bay  added  a new  mission  as  a detainee  center 
for  suspected  terrorists. 

— Some  information  for  this  story  was  taken  from  the  U,S,  Naval  Base 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  W^eb  site. 
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1958:  YOKOHAMA  , Japan.  The  Army’s  Nasugbu  Beach 
housing  area  commissary  in  Japan  became  known  simply  as  the 
Yokohama  store  in  the  early  1950s.  It  is  shown  here  in  1958. 

U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Museum 


;quare  feet,  had  eleven  check- 
: nit:.,  and  carried  3,280  line  items. 

T.ater,  It  added  a deli,  fish  market, 
and  bakery.  The  1973  store  re- 
mained in  service  until  the  Jap- 
anese government  funded  a 
spectacular  new,  modern  com- 
missary inside  a multi-story  com- 
munity center  in  October  2001. 

For  a while  the  store  at  Camp 
Zama,  near  Tokyo,  served  the 
Sagamihara  Dependent  Housing 
Area.  The  building  had  original- 
ly been  constructed  in  1935  as  a cavalry 
stable  for  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army 
Alilitary  Academy.  Converted  to  a com- 
missary in  1952,  it  continued  in  that 
capacity  for  fifty  years.  The  area  had 
another  store  by  1953,  as  well  as  a ration 
issue  point  and  bulk  sales  store. 


Grant  Heights,  a housing  area  that  ini- 
tially belonged  to  the  Army  and  later  to  the 
Air  Force,  activated  its  commissary  in  1949. 
It  was  the  perfect  neighborhood  store.  Th 
Quartermaster  Review  described  it  this  way: 
“[It  was]  designed  and  constructed 
from  the  ground  up  to  fit  into  and  become 


an  Integral  part  of  a large  family 
housing  unit.  Convenience  for  the 
customer  is  a paramount  consid- 
eration here.  AH  activities  are  on 
one  level;  the  interior  is  airy  and 
light;  there  is  no  crowding,  the 
flow  of  traffic  throughout  being 
logical  and  easily  controlled; 
everything  is  displayed  conve- 
niently within  reach;  and,  most 
important,  the  housewife,  upon 
leaving  the  cashier,  is  within  a few 
short  blocks  of  her  own  home.” 
Yokosuka’s  first  store  opened  prior  to 
November  1955.  In  1967,  the  base  open- 
ed a commissary  annex  at  Nagai  Heights. 
By  February  1960,  another  store  was 
operating  nearby  in  Naval  Housing  Area 
(NHA)  Yokosuka.  Both  stores  carried 
fro2en  foods  from  the  United  States  and 
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1955:  ANDERSEN  Air  Force  Base,  Guam.  The  Andersen  store  replaced  the  old  “Marbo”  commissary.  At  the  time,  the  Andersen  store  was 
one  of  the  finest  commissaries  in  the  world,  mmtary  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 
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1968:  CLARK  Air  Force  Base,  the  Philippines.  Employees  stock  bread  and  dairy  products 
in  one  of  the  three  big  Quonset  huts  that  comprised  the  commissary.  Bread  was  shipped  to  the 
Philippines  from  the  States,  but  eggs  were  obtained  iOCally.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


local  fresh  vegetables.  The  NHA  store 
had  its  own  bakery,  which  produced 
doughnuts,  rolls,  cupcakes,  and  other 
pastries.  Since  food  orders  that  went 
through  Oakland  took  three  months  to 
arrive,  the  local  Navy  exchange  helped 
supply  the  commissary  with  fresh  chick- 
ens and  eggs  from  a fifteen-thousand- 
bird  chicken  ranch  it  operated. 

At  nearby  Camp  McGill,  an  Army  store 
operated  in  collaboration  with  the  Navy 
Yokosuka  commissary  in  1953.  The  Navy 
assumed  full  control  of  it  by  October  1955. 
Camp  Sendai/Camp  Haugen  had  been  a 
supply  depot  for  commissary  trains  run- 
ning to  Fukushima,  Aomori,  Morioka, 
Akita,  and  Niigata  in  1949,  and  it  had  a 
resale  store. 

Other  early  stores  in  Japan  included 
the  downtown  Tokyo  store  {described  in 
Chapter  7),  Osaka,  Negishi  Heights, 
Nagoya,  and  Camp  Hakata,  near  Fukoka. 
By  the  early  1950s,  stores  operated  at 
Camps  Crawford,  Drew,  Fuji,  Jono 
Kokura,  jimmachi  (also  known  as  Camp 
Yung  Hans),  Matsushima,  Mawer,  Nara, 
and  Whittington.  Bases  in  Japan  opening 
a commissary  in  the  late  1950s  or  the 
early  1960s  included  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  Iwakune,  Ashiya  Air  Base, 
Kjsarazu  Air  Base,  Itazuke  Air  Base,  and 
Kanoaka  Barracks. 

Stores  that  had  operated  since  the  1940s 
but  were  closed  by  December  1956  includ- 
ed Nijimura,  Camps  Kokura,  Otsu, 
Chickamauga  (in  Beppu),  Haugen  and 
Schimmelpfennig  (both  near  Sendai),  and 
Camp  Wood  (in  Kumamoto).  Most  had 
been  home  to  a sales  store,  a ration  issue 
point,  and  a bulk  sales  facility. 

The  Camp  Drake  commissary  in  Asaka 
was  the  supply  point  for  commissary  trains 
running  to  Mito,  Utsunomiya,  Kofu, 
Nagano,  and  Karuizawa.  By  December 
1956,  the  Camp  Drake  facility  was  a ration 
issue  and  bulk  sales  point  but  no  longer  a 
sales  store. 

Naval  Base  Sasebo  (Fleet  Activity 
Sasebo)  was  the  rail  supply  source  for  the 
Nagasaki  and  Saga  commissaries.  An  active 
sales  store  opened  at  Sasebo  by  September 
1960.  Kyoto,  meanwhile,  had  been  the  sup- 
ply depot  for  commissary  trains  running  to 


Fukui,  Kanazawa,  Toyama,  and  Maizuru. 
Its  sales  store  was  active  by  1953,  as  was  the 
store  at  Sagami  Depot. 

From  1946  to  1978,  every  commissary 
on  Okinawa  received  its  stock  from  the 
Army  depot  on  the  island.  The  biggest 
installation  on  Okinawa  was  at  Kadena  Air 
Base,  which  was  operating  its  store  by 
1946.  In  1981,  the  old  store  would  be 
replaced  with  a new  one,  financed  by  the 
Japanese  government.  On  the  southern 
end  of  the  island,  Naha  Air  Base  opened  a 
commissary  by  1965  that  eventually  be- 
came a branch  of  the  Kadena  store.  It 
would  close  in  1979  after  the  Air  Force 
presence  at  Naha  dwindled. 

At  Makiminato  Air  Station,  the  Army 
ran  the  commissary  from  1946  until  1977, 
and  the  Air  Force  operated  it  until  1987.  It 
closed  that  year  when  the  housing  area  was 
returned  to  the  Japanese  government. 

Known  today  as  Camp  Butler,  the  instal- 
lation at  Sukiran  (also  speUed  Zukeran)  was 
occupied  throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s 
by  the  Army,  and  later  by  the  Marines.  Its 
first  commissary  opened  around  1954,  and 
by  1956  it  had  a ration  issue  facility  and  a 


bulk  sales  facility^  AFCOMS  began  operat- 
ing a sales  store  for  the  Marines  in  1977. 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  United  States  had  controlled  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  1898  to  1946  and 
would  maintain  bases  there  until  1991, 
when  negotiations  to  renew  the  installa- 
tions’ leases  failed. 

Clark  Air  Base,  an  Army  airfield  and 
later  an  Air  Force  base,  had  been  the  air- 
field for  old  Fort  Stotsenberg,  which  had 
been  established  in  1902.  Clark  operated 
a commissary  by  1934,  if  not  before.  The 
store  in  April  1955  consisted  of  several 
large,  interconnected  Quonset  huts.  It 
made  local  purchases  in  northern  Luzon 
for  lettuce,  tomatoes,  bananas,  and 
radishes.  This  arrangement  didn’t  change 
until  1984. 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s  Clark  need- 
ed four  warehouses.  It  had  five  cash  regis- 
ters, one  of  which  was  a rush  line  for  cus- 
tomers with  ten  items  or  less.  Three  workers 
(a  price  caller,  a cashier,  and  a carry-all  boy) 
were  stationed  at  each  register. 

The  big  naval  base  at  Subic  Bay  had  a 


SHIP  AHOY:  A Commissary  Goes  to  Sea 


USS  Northampton  Brings  Groceries  to  Families  Stationed  in  Med 


The  Navy  had  come  full 
circle  from  the  days  of 
the  bumboats.  Once 
dependent  upon  local 
merchants  to  supply  its 
ships  with  non-ration 
foodstuffs,  the  Navy  now 
brought  food  for  sale  to 
various  foreign  ports  to 
support  American  families 
stationed  nearby. 


^ UST  AS  THE  ARJMY  had 
employed  trains  to  bring  com- 
missaries  to  service  families  in 
Japan,  in  1954-55  the  Na\y  used  a ship 
to  bring  a “dependent’s  store”  to  fami- 
b'es  stationed  near  various  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 

The  ship  was  the  cruiser  USS 
Northampton  (CC  1),*  flagship  of  the 
U.S.  Navy’s  Sixth  Fleet.  Sixth  Fleet 
families  stationed  in  Europe  had  a difficult 
time  getting  the  items  they  needed  on  the  local 
economy.  So  the  Navy'  gave  the  ship  special 
authority  to  convert  one  of  its  bunkrooms 
into  a retail  store  that  would  stock  items  not 
normally  carried  by  a ship’s  store  afloat. 

The  store’s  only  customers  were  the  fami- 
lies who  came  aboard  the  ship  at  various  ports 
of  call.  Described  at  the  time  as  “a  floating 
super  market,”  it  was  different  from  the  tradi- 
tional ship’s  store  afloat  in  that  it  was  meant 
for  families  stationed  ashore,  not  for  men 
aboard  the  ship;  Northampton’s  crew  could  not 
shop  there  while  the  ship  was  underway^ 
Although  the  Northampton's  dependents’ 
store  sold  some  exchange  items,  it  was  consid- 
ered a commissary  because  the  bulk  of  its 
stock  was  foodstuffs.  Accordingly,  the  store 
collected  a surcharge.  It  sold  canned  and  bot- 
tled goods,  meats,  poultry,  fresh  fruit,  soup. 


coffee,  tea,  evaporated  milk,  popcorn,  syrup, 
cake  mixes,  paper  goods,  detergent,  and  other 
household  items,  as  well  as  toys,  clothing, 
watches,  and  cosmetics. 

Among  the  ports  the  Northampton  visited 
were  Villefranche,  Cannes,  Golfe  Juan,  and 


CUSTOMERS  LEAVE  the  Northampton 
with  their  commissary  purchases  packed  in 
boxes  provided  by  the  store. 

Photos:  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 

Cape  Ferrat.  Customers  came  aboard  the  ship 
and  did  a month’s  worth  of  shopping,  since 
the  flagship’s  visits  were  not  regular,  and  there 
was  no  telling  when  they  would  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  shop  for  American  goods  in 
their  floating  commissary. 

The  Navy  had  come  full  circle  from  the 
days  of  the  bumboats.  Once  dependent  upon 
local  merchants  to  supply  its  ships  with  non- 
ration foodstuffs,  the  Navy  now  brought  food 
for  sale  to  various  foreign  ports  to  support 
American  families  stationed  nearby. 

The  Northampton  kept  up  its  commissary 
duties  for  several  years,  until  permanent  com- 
missaries were  established  for  families  sta- 
tioned at  European  bases. 

* — The  Northampton  was  launched 
January  27,  1951 . A.n  earlier  ship  of  the  same 
name,  designated  CA-26,  had  been  sunk  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II  in  the  Tattle  of 
Tassafaronga,  near  Guadalcanal,  on  the  night  of 
November  50  — December  1 , 1942.  (Source:  U.S. 
Naval  Historical  Center) 


THE  SHIP’S  COMMANDING  OFFICER,  Capt.  C.  E.  Weakly,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Whatton,  and 
Mrs.  Weakly  examine  some  of  the  items  avaiiabie  at  the  Northampton’s  commissary.  The  store 
sold  some  exchange  items,  but  it  was  meant  primariiy  to  provide  American  foods  to  Sixth  Fleet 
families  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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1959:  FORMOSA,  Taiwan,  loading  dock.  An  American  sailor  checks  the  invoice  whiie 
local  national  employees  unload  a truck  at  the  Navy  commissary  in  Taipei.  Note  the  traditionai 
Crescent  Moon  symboi,  denoting  subsistence  items.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


commissary  by  September  1960,  while 
Naval  Communications  Station  San 
Miguel  first  opened  its  commissary  in 
1972.  The  stores  at  Clark,  San  Miguel,  and 
Subic  Bay  did  not  close  until  1991-92, 
when  politics,  the  volcanic  eruption  of 
Mount  Pinatubo,  and  the  arrival  of 
Supertyphoon  Yunya  forced  their  closure 
{see  Chapter  10). 

Naval  Station  Sangley  Point  had  a store 
from  1960-63.  John  Hay  Air  Base  (former- 


ly called  both  Baguio  and  Camp  John  Hay), 
175  miles  north  of  Manila,  had  a commis- 
sary by  1 934,  and  may  have  had  one  as  early 
as  1900.  A new  store  opened  at  John  Hay 
in  1968,  only  to  close  in  October  1977. 

OTHER  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 
AND  ELSEWHERE  IN  ASIA 

Guam:  As  previously  noted,  between 
1945  and  November  1955,  Air  Force  and 
Army  personnel  on  Guam  had  done  their 


commissary  shopping  in  a Quonset  hut 
about  five  miles  from  Andersen  Air  Base, 
in  the  Marbo  housing  and  services  support 
area.  By  November  1955,  a new,  modern 
commissary  opened  at  Andersen. 

In  short  order,  the  old  “Marbo” 
(Marianas-Bonin  command)  area  became,  in 
Military  Market’s  words,  “a  ghost  town.”  The 
Andersen  store  had  a l()0,000-square-foot 
warehouse  and  a telephone  ordering  system, 
whereby  orders  could  be  phoned  in  and 
picked  up  later.  Bag  boys  carried  customers’ 
groceries  outside,  where  they  could  drive  up 
to  a loading  zone  close  to  the  entrance. 

Following  the  successful  model  of 
Nasugbu  Beach,  the  Andersen  store  was 
placed  next  to  the  new  base  exchange  as  an 
integral  part  of  a base  community  center 
that  would  eventually  include  an  ultramod- 
ern chapel  and  an  air-conditioned  motion 
picture  theater.  In  late  1955,  conveyor  belts 
were  installed  at  the  checkout  stations. 

The  Navy  Supply  Depot  on  Guam  had 
opened  a commissary  in  1946,  using  two 
Quonset  huts.  In  1960,  the  Navy  opened  a 
newly  built  commissary  in  an  area  known 
as  Orote.  It  would  not  be  replaced  for 
another  thirty-five  years. 

As  a special  customer  service,  planes 
from  Guam  frequently  went  ninety-three 
miles  to  Tinian  to  pick  up  several  tons  of 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  Tinian  pro- 
duce was  sold  at  low  prices  in  the  Navy'  and 
Air  Force  commissaries  on  Guam.  Produce 
from  the  states  didn’t  arrive  nearly  as  fresh 
as  the  goods  from  Tinian. 

Not  far  from  Guam  in  the  Bonin 
Islands  was  Naval  Facility  Chi  Chi  Jima, 
where  a branch  commissary  of  the  new 
Orote  commissary  opened  in  May  1960.  It 
stay'ed  in  operation  at  least  until  1968.  A 
store  at  Eta  Jima,  an  Army  post,  was 
active  in  the  early  1950s,  as  was  a commis- 
sary that  opened  in  1960  at  Naval  Station 
Saipan. 

Nationalist  China  and  Formosa 
(Taiwan):  The  store  that  opened  in  1957  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Taipei  was  the  main 
site  of  the  commissary  complex  on  that 
island.  By  1967,  it  had  branches  at  Taichung, 
Tainan,  Chia  Yi,  and  Kauhsiung  Island. 

Thailand:  A long-forgotten  store  exist- 
ed in  or  near  Bangkok  in  1960. 


1959:  GUAM.  Produce  grown  on  Tinian  was  sold  at  the  Navy  store  on  Naval  Station  Guam. 
Even  in  1959,  when  prices  on  everything  were  far  lower  than  today,  four  cents  per  pound  was  a 
great  price.  U.S.  Navy  Historical  Center 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Newfoundland:  There  were  four  stores 
in  Newfoundland  in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
The  longest-lived  was  at  Naval  Facility 
Argenda,  1958-94.  The  others  lasted  for 
just  a few  years  at  Ernest  Harmon,  Goose, 
and  PepperreU  Air  Force  Bases. 

Food  sales  at  Argenda  were  inidally  part 
of  the  exchange  operadon  there,  but  in 
1958  the  Navy  opened  a sales  commissary. 
It  had  a public  address  system  that  piped 
music  into  the  store,  a two-tone  green  inte- 


rior, green  and  gold  floor  tile,  fluorescent 
lights,  and  five  checkouts.  Produce  and 
meat  were  mostly  pre-packaged.  The 
store’s  stock  was  procured  through  Bay- 
onne, New  Jersey,  and  was  supplemented 
by  goods  purchased  from  vendors  in  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland. 

BGrmuda:  By  i960,  there  were  three 
stores  in  Bermuda:  Kindley  Air  Base,  with 
a commissary  as  early  as  1955;  Naval  Air 
Stadon  Bermuda,  where  a store  opened  in 
1960-61;  and  NAS  Bermuda  Annex,  which 


had  its  first  store  by  1960.  The  main 
Bermuda  store  later  became  a Na\p' 
exchange  mart  (NEXMART)  that  was 
supported  by  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency,  1991-93. 

The  Caribbean:  A commissary  was 
open  for  business  at  Naval  Stadon  Trinidad 
in  the  British  West  Indies  at  least  from  the 
late  1950s  to  1968.  A store  known  as  San 
Jose  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  was  opened 
in  1954.  There  was  a submarine  base  on  St. 
Thomas,  and  although  its  status  regarding  a 
commissary  isn’t  known,  chances  are  good 
there  was  a small  commissary  or  exchange 
located  there. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  Fort  Brooke,  Naval 
Station  San  Juan,  and  Naval  Station  Roose- 
velt Roads  aU  had  commissaries  by  the  mid- 
1960s.  Fort  Buchanan  had  a store  by  1954, 
and  it  stiU  operates  to  this  day. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  PANAMA 

In  Panama,  there  were  stores  at  Corozal, 
Forts  Brook,  Davis,  Gulick,  Kobbe,  and 
Sherman,  and  Naval  Stations  Coco  Solo 
and  Rodman  in  the  1950s. 

Throughout  the  last  half  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  the  biggest  and  most  important 
commissary  in  Panama  was  the  one  at 
Corozal.  At  one  time  or  another,  most  of 
the  stores  in  Panama  had  been  annexes  of 
this  store.  It  was  located  next  door  to  the 
American  central  distribution  center  and 
across  the  highway  from  the  main  U.S.  cold 
storage  facility  and  ice  plant  in  Panama. 
Within  sight  of  the  canal’s  east  bank,  it  was 
centrally  located,  along  a highway  and  near 
the  Miraflores  locks,  Panama  City,  Balboa, 
Fort  Clayton,  and  Albrook  Air  Base. 

Corozal’s  big  commissary  had  opened 
in  1948.  Housed  in  a former  warehouse,  it 
had  first-  and  second-floor  offices,  a meat 
market  and  counter,  a meat-cutting  room,  a 
delicatessen,  refrigerated  display  cases  in 
the  dairy  area,  a fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
section,  a cigarette  counter,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  grocery  shelving.  By  the  mid- 
1950s,  Corozal  had  folding  basket  carriers 
and  improved  lighting. 

Fort  Kobbe,  an  Army  post  on  the  west 
side  of  the  canal,  had  opened  a commissary 
by  the  1950s.  It  later  moved  to  Howard  Air 
Base,  adjacent  to  Fort  Kobbe,  around  1976. 


Mill.  .kY 
PERSONNEL 


AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES 


BEWARE  

COUNTER  SPIES! 


Sleepless  enemy  are  at  work  day  and  night  at  every  military  instal- 
lation, and  in  town,  to  steal  away  your  valuable  privileges.  Don’t  let 
them  trick  you!  Don’t  play  into  their  hands.  Don’t  take  chances  with 
your  own  financial  securiy! 


Who  arc  these  illievcs,  and  wli.u  do  they  want- 

Some  are  honest  but  misguided  individuals  in  business 
or  in  government.  Others  are  greedy  people  and  un- 
scrupulous trade  associations. 

T bgethcr  they  are  scheming  constantly  and  working 
tirelessly.  Their  goals:  To  take  away  your  Commis- 
sary and  Exdiange  rights  entirely— or  reduce  them  to 
little  more  than  a few'  tobacco  and  toothpaste  shelves— 
or  turn  them  over  to  commercial  operators  who  would 
have  you  at  their  mercy! 

DON’T  UNDERE.STlMATt  1 HE.U.  1 hey  have 
several  times  come  close  to  great  success.  They  are 
working  secretly,  right  now,  and  always. 

They  are  shrewd  and  cunnning  enough  to  influence 
members  of  powerful  Congressional  Committees  and 
such  bodies  as  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Government 
Re-organization. 

Their  investigators,  their  Spies,  are  out  to  spy— on 
post,  in  town,  in  public  conveyances  and  meeting 
places  and  in  homes— on  svhat  YOU  do  at  your  Ex- 
change or  Commissarv  Counters. 


THEY  WANT  TO  HEAR  ABOUT  OR  TO  CATCH 
YOU  in  abuses  of  your  Commissary  or  Exchange 
privileges.  Never  give  them  that  chant  e! 

Protect  Vour  Commissary  Store  and  Exchange  Coun- 
ter Rights  From  These  Counter  Spies  This  Way: 

DON’T  BUY  FOR  OTHER  PEOPLE.  Buying  for 
unauthorized  persons  is  against  the  lasv  and  regula- 
tions and  plays  into  the  hands  of  these  "espionage" 
agents. 

DON'T  LOAN  YOUR  COMISSARY  CARD,  ft's 
just  plain  cheating,  as  well  as  unlawful.  And  trill 
really  cheat  YOU  most  of  all! 

DON’T  BRAG  ABOUT  PRICES  at  your  Exchange 
or  Commissary.  This  is  the  way  to  antagonize  civilian 
friends  and  the  merchants  in  town.  It  starts  rumors 
and  builds  up  resentment  against  your  legitimate 
Commissaiy  and  Exchange  buying  opportunities. 

ENCOURAGE  OTHERS  to  abide  by  the  rules.  Play 
fair  svith  other  service  people,  the  tosvn  merchants  and 
your  government. 


THE  FUTURE  of  the  Commissary  and  Exchange  Privilege  is  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  patron  at  all  times. 
YOU,  the  patron,  must  protect,  keep  and  use  these  privileges.  Or  you  can  play  into  the  hands  of  their  "Counter" 
Spies  and  abuse — and  lose — these  rights!  It’s  up  to  you,  and  you  and  YOl.V 


COmnsSAST  a EZCHAItai:  OFFICEBS  OB  HABAaBBS:  He  will  gladly  luniiili  you  hREk  Rrlirinli  of  Ihii  fmgr  ...  Id  post 
on  buUflin  boards,  hand  lo  customrr*  . ...  m quantitifs  up  to  I each  of  yOur  Commissary  Store  Card  holders  or  renular  Exchange  custo- 
mers. delhered  to  you  without  charge— as  tong  as  the  supply  taUs!  Write,  on  your  official  stationery,  with  number  required  to:  Merchandise 
Manager.  Military  Market,  M St.,  A'.ir..  Washington  7,  D.C. 


1955:  ‘COUNTER  SPIES.’  The  admonishments  contained  in  this  ad  were  the  resuit  of 
paranoia  that  had  been  caused  by  several  outright  attacks  upon  the  commissary  benefit. 

: Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 
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1958:  SHEPPARD  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Wallace  and  Capt.  Alfonse 
R.  W.  Channing,  commissary  store  officer,  look  over  items  in  the  new  commissary  at  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base.  In  those  days,  the  CSO  was  usually  a uniformed  officer.  Later,  the  positions  were  held 
by  NCOS,  and,  later  still,  by  civilians.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


COMMISSARY  STORE  OFFICERS 

Before  and  during  World  War  II,  the  peo- 
ple who  ran  each  of  these  stores  had  been 
almost  endrely  in  uniform.  By  the  late 
1950s  this  was  no  longer  the  case.  Civilians 
were  hired  to  free  up  military  store  workers 
for  other  duties. 

Some  commissaries,  such  as  the  one  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  were  phasing  in  civilian 
commissary  store  officers  as  early  as  1950. 
The  first  civilian  CSO  may  have  been  Don 
Long,  hired  at  Fort  Riley  that  year  (see  feature 
on  pages  226-227).  Others,  such  as  Norton 
Air  Force  Base,  California,  already  had  civil- 
ian commissary  store  officers.  But  military 
or  civilian,  many  of  them  viewed  their  posi- 
tions as  largely  thankless,  go-nowhere  jobs. 
Since  there  was  no  career  field  in  commis- 
sary operations,  civilians  saw  a commissary 
job  as  just  a foot  in  the  door  of  federal 
employment.  Those  in  uniform  saw  it  as  a 
place  to  spend  a year  or  two  in  relative 
peace — and  boredom. 

The  vast  majority  of  military  members 
had  received  little  training  in  commissary 
operations.  The  lack  of  a formal  military 
career  field  in  professional  commissary 
work  meant  there  was  no  hope  for 
advancement,  even  if  service  members  did 


a superlative  job.  Therefore,  it  was  likely 
they  would  eventually  leave  the  store  for  a 
completely  different  position.  For  civilians, 
no  hope  of  career  advancement  meant  they 
had  no  incentive  to  stay  on  the  job  once 
better  prospects  came  along. 

Both  civilian  and  military  staff  members 
were  acutely  conscious  that  they  were 
working  in  makeshift  facilities,  a fact  that 
hurt  morale.  In  essence,  the  entire  career 
field  was  not  conducive  to  encouraging 
advancement  or  fostering  job  loyalty,  dedi- 
cation, or  high  morale. 

Prior  to  1960,  most  commissary  store 
workers,  department  managers,  store  man- 
agers, and  commissary  officers  were  active- 
duty  personnel.  From  the  1920s  through 
the  1960s,  the  title  of  the  man  in  charge  of 
all  store  operations  usually  belonged  to  a 
commissioned  officer;  thus  the  origin  of 
the  term  commissary  officer.  His  immediate 
subordinates  were  usually  a noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  (NCOIC)  and  a 
civilian  store  manager. 

PROFESSIONALIZING 
STORE  STAFFS 

Before  1970,  the  majority  of  any  store’s 
staff  was  usually  made  up  of  enlisted  per- 


sonnel who  did  everything  from  run 
departments,  serve  as  cashiers,  and  carry 
customers’  purchases  to  their  cars.  If  there 
were  civilian  employees,  they  were  primari- 
ly used  as  cashiers  or  as  administrative  per- 
sonnel. Civilian  cashiers  were  usually 
spouses  of  active  duty  personnel  and  often 
worked  part  time.  Military  personnel  were 
almost  always  male;  the  civilians  were,  by 
and  large,  female.  By  1957,  commissaries 
were  having  trouble  attracting  and  retaining 
cashiers  because  of  the  positions’  low 
grade  and  low  pay. 

In  1946,  the  Nav}'  (specifically,  the  Nav)' 
Ship’s  Store  Office,  NSSO)  was  the  first  to 
begin  changing  this  situation,  and  the 
Marines  soon  did  likewise.  However,  it 
took  the  Army  and  Air  Force  until  the 
1970s  to  establish  commissary  agencies 
and  career  fields  for  civilians  and  military. 
Playing  a pivotal  role  in  this  attitude  rever- 
sal was  the  Philbin  Subcommittee,  which 
had  considerably  softened  its  stance  on 
commissaries  since  the  early  1950s.  In  a 
report  released  on  December  22,  1970,  the 
subcommittee  called  for  closer  Defense 
Department  involvement  with  leadership 
and  control  over  commissary  operations, 
more  flexible  finance  methods  from  the 
Army,  and,  significantly,  better  career 
opportunities  for  those  assigned  to  the 
commissary  resale  function. 

BAGGERS: 

INDEPENDENT  CONTRACTORS 

The  relationship  between  stores  and  baggers 
has  not  always  been  cordial,  but  it  has  been 
mutually  beneficial.  Baggers  (see  feature,  pages 
180-81)  could  not  do  business  without  the 
stores;  without  the  baggers  the  stores  could 
not  function  efficiently.  Historically,  most 
baggers  have  been  interested  in  only  a mod- 
erate supplementary  income,  not  full 
employee  status. 

On  several  occasions,  baggers  at  scat- 
tered locations  have  felt  poorly  treated  or 
misused.  Sometimes  they  claimed  they 
were  asked  to  perform  duties  that  were  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  license  agreements, 
such  as  window  washing  or  aisle  cleanup. 
Over  the  years,  there  has  been  some  con- 
troversy over  the  baggers’  legal  status:  that 
is,  were  they  employees  or  licensees?  In 
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1957,  The  Quartermaster  Review  expressed 
the  unofficial  opinion  that  the  “tip  boys” 
tt  ere  licensees,  an  opinion  upheld  by  the 
Roth-Stone  amendment  to  the  Military 
Appropriations  Act  of  1978.  The  licensee 
designation  relieved  the  stores  of  liability 
from  accidents  involving  or  caused  by  the 
baggers;  it  also  meant  that  the  baggers  and 
the  stores  were  bound  by  a licensee  agree- 
ment at  each  base.  Thus,  baggers  could  not 
be  required  to  perform  any  services  be- 
yond those  specified  in  the  agreement. 

AHEMPTSTO  SCUHLE 
THE  RIDER  AND  SURCHARGE 

By  January  1955,  having  won  a few  victo- 
ries in  Congress,  some  military  spokesmen 
were  feeling  more  confident  about  preserv- 
ing the  benefit.  They  even  suggested  the 
commissary  surcharge — at  the  time,  it  was 
3 percent  in  CONUS  and  3.5  percent  over- 
seas— should  be  eliminated. 

They  also  suggested  the  restrictive  rider 
could  be  eliminated.  That  was,  of  course, 
the  rider  requiring  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  certify  specific  commissaries  as 


HERBERT  HOOVER,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  headed  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  (1949- 
55),  commonly  known  as  the  Hoover 
Commission.  He  called  for  commissaries  to  be 
reduced  in  number  and  in  scope. 

Herbert  Hoover  Presidential  Library  Association 

being  necessary  because  “items  normally 
procured  from  commissary  stores  are  not 
otherwise  available  at  a reasonable  distance 
and  a reasonable  price  in  satisfactory  quali- 
ty and  quantity.”  The  rider  had  been  con- 


tained in  the  past  few  Defense  appropria- 
tions bills  and  was  the  legal  restriction  cited 
by  civilian  supermarkets  claiming  unfair 
competition  from  commissaries. 

RECRUITMENT  AND  RETENTION 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  the 
Philbin  Subcommittee  and  the  rider  it  had 
spawned  had  been  widely  perceived  as  a 
mean-spirited  assault  against  the  commis- 
saries. In  sharp  contrast  was  a commissary- 
friendly  report  compiled  in  January  1954  by 
the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 
Its  words  are  as  appropriate  in  the  twenty- 
first  century  as  they  were  a half-century 
ago.  It  stated: 

“The  privilege  of  purchasing  in  com- 
missary stores  at  cost  (wholesale)  price  is 
considered  a part  of  military  pay.  This  is 
based  on  congressional  consideration  of 
fringe  benefits  in  establishing  the  military 
pay  rate.”  The  clearest  consideration  is 
contained  in  House  report  No.  779,  which 
stated:  “In  establishing  the  proposed  pay 
scale  the  matter  of  hidden  benefits  such  as 
hospitalization,  commissary  and  post 
exchange  privileges  were  considered.  ...  To 
attract  and  retain  qualified  career  personnel 
it  is  ...  essential  that  families  quartered  on 
military  installations  be  provided  the  same 
facilities  and  convenience  afforded  by  an 
average  American  community.  ...  a com- 
missary store  is  a necessity  at  small  isolated 
military  installations  such  as  Deseret 
Chemical  depot,  Utah,  which  is  nineteen 
miles  from  the  nearest  commercial  facili- 
ties, because  the  number  of  families  quar- 
tered on  the  installation  are  insufficient  to 
support  a post  exchange  or  commercial 
grocery  store.” 

In  1954,  a special  advisory  committee 
on  fiscal  organization  and  procedures 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  commissaries  “from  their  inception 
in  1866  ...  have  been  considered  not  only 
a convenience  to  military  personnel  hut  a 
form  of  fringe  benefit  supplementing  military 
pay.  ” [Emphasis  added]  This  statement 
was  ignored  by  commissary  opponents 
who  preferred  to  believe  that  commis- 
saries had  simply  been  meant  only  for 
remote  posts  where  there  was  nowhere 
else  to  shop. 


1957:  MARINE  CORPS  CSO  Conference,  probably  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  services 
periodically  had  their  commissary  professionals  attend  conferences,  exchange  ideas,  and  receive 
training.  This  Marine  Corps  group  met  in  August  1957,  at  Headquarters,  USMC.  Sitting  from  left: 
Capt.  D.  F.  Layman,  HQMC  (CSI);  Lt.  Col.  N.  G.  Kingsbury,  Cherry  Point;  Brig.  Gen.  W.  P.  Battell, 
HQMC  (CS):  Maj.  J.  Weidner,  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina  (Supply  School):  Maj.  G.  J.  Edelmann, 
Jr.,  HQMC  (CSS).  Standing  from  left:  Sgt.  J.  L.  Crouch,  HQMC  (CSS);  Capt.  J.  Kader,  Camp 
Pendleton,  California:  CWO  W.  J.  Cross,  FPAO  #3,  Philadelphia;  Capt.  J.  A.  Davis,  Barstow, 
California;  1st  Lt.  W.  C.  Flaherty,  HQMC  (CSS);  Capt.  W.  T.  Howland,  Quantico,  Virginia;  Master  Sgt. 
D.  H.  Hartline,  Quantico,  Virginia;  J.  C.  Braund,  HQMC  (CSS);  R.  Hoogendam,  Cherry  Point,  North 
Carolina;  Capt.  W.  M.  Wright,  Cherry  Point,  North  Carolina;  1st  Lt.  J.  E.  Redmond,  Parris  Island, 
South  Carolina;  Capt.  P.  W.  Shaefer,  El  Toro,  Calif;  Capt.  L.  P.  Day,  HQMC  (CSI);  Capt.  J.  Cline,  Jr., 
Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina;  Capt.  R.  G.  Amend,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii;  Capt.  W.  J.  Reid, 
Twentynine  Palms,  California.DeCA  historical  file 
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PS7:  FORT  RHEY,  Kansas.  Master  Sgt.  ^mosl^rtez, 
^mmlssary  NCOIC  at  Fprt  Riiey,  poses  with  Mrs.  Ryah  Bo#l,  wife  of 
the  garrison's  djepo^.commanpr.  Dartez's  uniform,  whictf  imitated 
British  tropjcal^nif^rmsrwas  a shprbfived  attemp^  to  make  the 
U.S.  Armyi|  surTmii$r  uViiforrns  cooler.  ; 

DeCA  h/st^ric^/ fi/e,  »6jpt»ffesy^o^/ayto^(son 
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1962:  CHERRY  POINT,  i^rth  Carolina. 

> Two  employees  open  carto^ln’tii'l^ommissary 
Warehouse  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Cherry 
Point,  They  are  preparing  to  price  each  can  indi- 
vidually, a task  made  obsolete  by  scanners  twenty 
^years  lUter.  One  man  smokes  a cigar  while  work- 
ing; these  were  the  days  before  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral’s warnings  about  tobacco,  and  long  before  »= 
smoke-free  stores  were  the  norm. 


DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  Cherry  Point  commissary 
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19611  TREASURE  ISLAND,  California.  This  naval  air  station  was  established  in  the 
1930s,  and  its  first  commissary  opened  during  World  War  II.  The  store  banned  smoking  in  the 
store-three  years  before  the  surgeon  general  placed  the  first  health-risk  warning  on  cigarette 
packs.  This  store  remained  in  business  until  1997,  when  BRAC  closed  the  station.  DeCA  historical  file. 


THE  LINK  BETWEEN 
COMMISSARIES  AND  MORALE 

In  May  1955,  two  years  after  the  near-dis- 
aster of  1953,  commissaries  were  under 
attack  again.  It  was  barely  three  months 
since  newly  elected  congressmen  had 
taken  their  seats  on  the  Hill  when  the 
Hoover  Commission  formed  in  1949 — 
headed  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  and  officially  known  as  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government — 
submitted  its  first  report  to  Congress. 
Titled  Report  on  Business  Enterprises,  it 
made  four  recommendations  regarding 
commissaries,  including:  commissary 

operations  be  contracted  out;  prices  in 
the  stores  be  made  adequate  to  cover  all 
the  costs;  and  that  commissaries  and 
exchanges  should  be  located  only  where 
“adequate  or  reasonably  convenient  serv- 
ices are  not  available.” 

Many  people  weighed  in  on  these  pro- 
posals. Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  was 
Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  E.  Talbott, 
who  spoke  during  graduation  exercises 
at  the  Air  War  College  and  the  Air 
Command  and  Staff  Colleges.  He  op- 
posed the  commission’s  conclusions,  say- 
ing that  the  exchange  and  commissary 
services  “should  be  extended  and  their 
prices  reduced.”  He  also  asserted  the  com- 
mission’s recommendations  were  “in 
error”  and  had  “an  adverse  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  armed  forces,”  so  the  Air 
Force  would  oppose  their  implementa- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  earliest  known 
statements  by  a high-ranking  govern- 
ment official  linking  commissaries  to 
military  morale. 

The  Defense  Department  agreed  with 
Talbott,  and  the  following  January  it  reject- 
ed all  of  the  Hoover  Commission’s  recom- 
mendations concerning  exchanges  and 
commissaries.  Military  Market  magazine 
believed  the  administration,  with  retired 
five-star  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  now 
president,  would  adopt  the  Defense 
Department  position  in  its  entirety  and 
effectively  kill  this  latest  threat.  This  pre- 
diction proved  inaccurate. 

However,  commissary  backers  did 
enjoy  one  victory  in  1955.  The  new 


MILITARY  MARKET  continued 

publishing  scathing  cartoons  begun  by  The 
Cooperator,  using  the  image  of  a robber- 
baron  pig  to  depict  big-business  opponents 
of  commissaries.  This  cartoon  took  Sen.  Paui 
Douglas  to  task  for  his  attacks  on  commis- 
saries. Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
1956  required  the  Defense  Department 
to  gain  approval  from  congressional 
appropriations  committees  before  drop- 
ping any  military  business  activities,  par- 
ticularly commissaries  and  exchanges. 

THE  SINGLE-MANAGER  SYSTEM 

In  July  1955,  the  Hoover  Commission — 
now  called  the  second  Hoover  Commis- 
sion after  its  initial  report — recommend- 
ed that  common  military  logistics  support 
and  financial  management  practices 
should  have  centralized  management. 
Specifically,  the  commission  declared  that 
a separate,  civilian-managed  agency  be 


created  within  DoD  to  administer  the 
military  services’  redundant  supply  and 
service  activities. 

The  services  feared  such  an  agency 
could  be  less  responsive  than  their  own 
processes  and  could  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cess of  military  operations.  Congress  was 
just  as  concerned  about  the  Hoover 
Commission’s  claims  of  the  military  serv- 
ices’ waste  and  inefficiency.  The  compro- 
mise solution,  as  conceived  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson,  was  to 
appoint  each  of  the  three  department 
secretaries  as  the  single  manager  for  cer- 
tain operating  agencies  that  handled  spe- 
cific groups  of  commodity  supply  and 
services. 

Theoretically,  the  secretaries  as  single 
managers  would  be  able  to  reduce  costs 
by  centralizing  wholesale  stocks.  If  the 
services  adopted  the  same  items  as  stan- 
dard, the  supply  process  would  be  simpli- 
fied and  costs  would  drop.  The  concept 
was  an  important  step  toward  integrated 
supply  management  within  DoD.  Under 
this  system,  the  management  of  food  and 
clothing,  including  food  for  commis- 
saries, became  the  Army’s  responsibility. 

ENDLESS  POSSIBILITIES 

In  February  1957,  T/je  Military  Market  (the 
descendant  of  The  Cooperator,  which  had 
strenuously  defended  the  commissaries 
during  the  crisis  of  1953)  ran  an  editorial 
stating  its  opposition  to  combining  com- 
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1962:  JAMES  CONNALLY  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  Air 
Force  Staff  Sgt.  Wiiiiam  Heard,  chief  of  merchandising  at  this  com- 
missary, poses  in  front  of  sheives  stocked  by  civiiian  empioyees 
Bradfieid  and  Rains  (their  first  names  are  not  availabie).  in  the 
1960s,  miiitary  personnei  stiil  ran  the  individuai  stores. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Pubiications 


missaries  with  exchanges.  The  idea 
had  been  in  the  wind  since  1946. 

Later  that  year,  the  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional and  Technical  Compen- 
sation recommended  against  try- 
ing to  make  commissaries  entirely 
self-supporting.  It  held  that  the 
Eisenhower  Administration’s  pro- 
posal would  diminish  the  commis- 
sary benefit  because  self-support- 
ing “translates  unrealistically  into 
higher  costs  for  the  commissary 
patrons.” 

PRIVATIZATION, 

1959-STYLE 

But  the  commissaries  were  just 
beginning  to  feel  the  heat.  In  a 
1959  speech  to  the  Senate, 

Senator  Paul  Douglas  (D-Illinois) 
attacked  the  commissaries  on  a 
number  of  points,  adopting  the 
mistaken  assumptions  empha- 
sized by  the  Pliilbin  Subcommit- 
tee. He  said  the  1867  legislation 
was  meant  to  “provide  commissary  stores 
where  adequate  commercial  facilities  were 
not  available.”  In  his  opinion,  there  were 
too  many  commissaries,  and  there  were 
many  stores  operating  at  posts  where 
commercial  activities  were  conveniently 
available.  He  alleged  the  commissaries  em- 
ployed too  many  service  members  who 
were  needed  elsewhere  and  that  “a  full 
combat  division  is  being  lost  by  this  mis- 
use of  military  personnel.”  Douglas 
claimed  the  commissaries  were  “perhaps 
the  most  glaring  example  of  an  area  where 
the  government  competes  with  private 
enterprise.  I do  not  believe  in  the  social- 
izadon  of  grocery  stores,  and  military 
socialism  is  still  socialism!” 

Douglas  said  this  a few  years  after  the 
Red  Scare  of  the  1950s,  at  a time  when 
equating  the  commissaries  with  socialism 
was  guaranteed  to  attract  an  audience  and 
create  a following. 

Douglas’  position,  that  in  most  places 
the  private  sector  could  do  the  commis- 
saries’ job,  was  open  to  debate.  But  his 
statement  concerning  the  numbers  of  mil- 
itary personnel  involved  was  an  exaggera- 


tion, even  in  those  days  when  the  stores  did 
make  use  of  numerous  service  members. 
Navy  personnel  who  worked  in  the  stores 
were  performing  their  shore  duty.  No  one 
in  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
who  was  eligible  for  a combat  role  per- 
formed commissary  duties.  Such  duties 
were  left  to  quartermaster  and  services  per- 
sonnel. The  numbers  of  service  members 
working  at  the  commissaries  were  nowhere 
near  division  strength.  No  one  was  being 
“lost”  for  combat  duty. 

Douglas  had  served  as  a Marine  and  may 
well  have  had  commissary  shopping  expe- 
rience. Seldom  has  a military  retiree  so 
thoroughly  denounced  the  benefit.  Yet  he 
made  no  mention  of  overseas  commis- 
saries. They  were  all  temporarily  safe 
because  no  one  had  yet  come  up  with  a way 
to  replace  them. 

Military  Market  responded  with  an  edito- 
rial written  by  editor  LaMonte  F.  Davis: 
“Once  again,  the  biannual  attacks  on  mili- 
tary stores  are  being  made.  Regularly,  and 
no  one  knows  why,  such  attacks  have  come 
in  the  odd-numbered  years  almost  without 
exception  since  World  War  II.” 


Davis  was  being  coy,  because 
from  a distance  of  five  decades,  it 
is  obvious  why  the  attacks  came 
in  odd-numbered  years.  Even- 
numbered  years  are  election 
years,  and  the  anti-commissary 
lobby  remains  inactive  while 
awaiting  the  election  results. 
Afterwards,  they  begin  their 
work.  In  1959,  the  results  of  their 
endeavors  included  Douglas’ 
attacks  and  the  retail  food  indus- 
try’s anti-commissary  campaign. 

Davis’  editorial  noted  that  mer- 
chant groups  in  California  were 
attacking  the  commissaries,  and 
California,  with  ninety-seven  mili- 
tary bases,  had  the  most  bases  of 
any  state.  He  observed: 

“No  merchant  ever  complains 
because  a base — and  its  commis- 
sary— is  being  set  up  in  his  town, 
because  he  knows  it  wiU  bring 
many  more  dollars  in  his  cash 
registers.  Talk  about  moving  a 
base  away  from  his  town  and 
then  the  merchants — and  their  congress- 
men— really  scream.  ...  Headline-seeking 
attacks  [on  the  commissaries]  should  con- 
tain all  the  facts.  Then  the  American  tax- 
payers who  foot  the  bills  will  have  the 
complete  picture.” 

COMMISSARY  DEFENDERS 

Fortunately,  commissaries  were  never  with- 
out their  defenders.  A new  publication, 
Exchange  and  Commissary  News,  came  out  in 
September  1962.  Headed  by  Murry  H. 
Greenwald,  the  magazine  covered  aU  the 
military  resale  services  and  added  its  voice 
to  defending  the  commissary  benefit.  This 
first  issue  ran  just  a month  before  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  at  a time  when  the  mil- 
itary was  appreciated  far  more  than  would 
be  the  case  a few  years  later. 

In  1963,  Col.  Elwood  D.  McSherry, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Army  Subsis- 
tence Center  in  Chicago,  stated,  “Commis- 
sary stores  contribute  significantly  to  the 
high  state  of  morale  existing  within  our 
armed  forces.  The  commissary  benefit  is  an 
integral  part  of  soldier  pay  and  is  consid- 
ered a part  of  the  total  remuneration  and 


Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  This  remarkable  view 
is  perhaps  the  most  revealing  photograph  of  any  pre-1960  commissary. 

It  clearly  shows  the  unadorned  open  rafters  and  simple  lighting  that 
were  common  in  stores  prior  to  the  1970s.  DeCA  historical  nie 


consideration  afforded  by  a military  ca- 
reer. ...  The  basic  mission  of  the  commis- 
sary store  is  to  provide  for  sale  of  desig- 
nated essential  subsistence  and  household 
requirements  to  authorized  patrons  at 
installations  where  adequate  commercial 
facilities  are  not  conveniently  available,  or 
when  commercial  facilities  do  not  sell  such 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices.” 

GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE  REPORT 

For  the  next  few  years  the  change  in 
administrations  and  events  in  the  Cold  War 
helped  the  commissaries  escape  those  who 
would  do  them  in.  Then  in  1964,  the 
Government  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
published  a report  to  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Titled  Failure 
to  Curtail  Government  Expense  of  Military 
Commissary  Stores  in  Continental  United  States 
Where  Adequate  Commercial  Facilities  are 


Available,  it  took  the  services  to  task  for 
continuing  to  run  commissaries  in  areas 
where  civilian  stores  were  readily  available. 
It  did  not  address  the  store’s  cost  savings 
for  enlisted  men. 

GAO  personnel  visited  eight  commis- 
saries in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  only, 
leaving  readers  to  view  the  capitol-area 
stores  as  typical  in  operations  and  clientele. 
The  report  emphasized  the  GAO’s  convic- 
tion that  the  commissary-store  privilege 
had  become  an  increasingly  important  ben- 
efit only  because  the  military  departments 
were  determined  to  continue  the  system. 

The  official  criteria  being  used  to  evaluate 
whether  or  not  a commissary  should  remain 
open  had  gone  on  the  books  in  1953.  It 
remained  largely  unchanged  with  the  lone 
exception  of  1956,  when  they  were  briefly 
repealed.  GAO  declared  it  unreasonable  tliat 
commissary  prices  represent  a 20-percent 
savings  over  commercial  stores,  and  that 


civilian  stores  be  a ten-minute  drive  from  the 
commissary.  Commissary  opponents  agreed 
with  the  GAO  that  the  20-percent  figure  was 
too  high,  and  the  travel  time  was  “unrealisti- 
cally short.” 

Their  reasoning  was  that  most  commis- 
sary shoppers  lived  off-base,  far  away  from 
the  commissary  store,  and  had  commercial 
stores  closer  to  their  residences.  As  private- 
ly owned  vehicles  became  more  common 
among  the  military,  the  distance  require- 
ment would  change.  The  GAO  believed, 
“Under  any  realistic  criteria,  more  than  half 
the  commissary  stores  would  be  closed.”  It 
recommended  that  Congress  consider  “any 
inadequacy  of  pay  and  allowances  on  its 
own  merits,  apart  from  the  need  for  com- 
missary stores.”  This  was  in  itself  unrealis- 
tic; the  two  were  inextricably  tied. 

The  report  also  recommended  that  until 
Congress  acted  to  clarify  its  position  on 
commissaries,  the  annual  certification  sur- 
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vey  reqmred  by  the  1953  Appropriations 
Act  be  omitted,  saving  the  annual  $100,000 
expense  needed  to  conduct  the  survey. 

GAO  also  persisted  in  repeatedly  assert- 
ing, incorrectly,  that  commissaries  had  orig- 
inally been  intended  “only  for  remote 
posts.”  The  report’s  entire  argument  (as 
well  as  the  law  of  1953)  was  based  upon 
this  false  assumption. 

Inexcusably,  at  the  request  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  findings  of  the 
report  had  not  been  submitted  to 
Department  of  Defense  officials  for  their 
comment  or  explanation. 

Paradoxically,  after  all  this,  the  report 
did  recogni2e  that  the  commissaries  had 
been  justified  as  a fringe  benefit  that 
“has  become,  as  a practical  matter,  a part 
of  the  pay  structure  for  military  person- 
nel and  that,  consequently,  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  fringe  benefit  would  repre- 
sent a reduction  in  remuneration  and 
would  adversely  affect  the  morale  of 
military  personnel.” 

THE  HITS  JUST 
KEPT  ON  COMING 

A 1967  study  on  military  compensation, 
headed  by  Rear  Adm.  L.  E.  Hubbell,  rec- 


ommended commissary  stores 
become  self-supporting.  No 
action  was  taken.  Then  the 
tumulmous  1968  election  inter- 
vened, and  the  Vietnam  War 
took  center  stage.  Almost  on 
cue,  1969  saw  renewed  attacks 
on  the  commissary  benefit. 

Also  in  1969,  due  to  alleged 
abuses  in  the  commissary  sys- 
tems, an  investigation  was 
conducted  by  Gen.  William 
Wallace  Momyer  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Investigations 
(OSI).  This  gave  hope  to  com- 
missary opponents,  but  the 
findings  were  predictable: 

Most  of  these  problems  were 
attributed  to  inattention  to 
regulations  rather  than  any 
criminal  intent,  fraud,  waste, 
or  abuse.  The  cure  would  be 
to  establish  professional  train- 
ing programs. 

In  that  same  year,  the  Logistics 
Management  Institute  (LMI)  published  its 
study  on  commissary  stores  for  the  secre- 
tary of  defense.  It  addressed  numerous 
shortcomings  in  the  commissaries  and 


1969:  BARKSDALE  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana.  Twelve  ‘‘piggy-backed"  checkout  lanes  in 
the  store  at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  were  divided  by  hollow  metal  railings  in  1969.  Although  this 
method  was  efficient,  many  customers  disliked  it;  some  compared  the  railings  to  cattle  pens. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


1967:  FORT  JACKSON.  Commissary  personnel 

at  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  pose  for  a photograph.  From 
left:  NCOIC  Master  Sgt.  Lem  Martin;  assistant  manager  Otis 
Davis;  head  cashier  Margaret  Grace;  store  manager  E.  R. 
Brumble;  and  commissary  officer  Oscar  Eargle. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


pointed  out  the  advantages  of  making  the 
stores  self-supporting.  Privatization,  how- 
ever, was  not  considered  a viable  option.  A 
few  years  later,  the  formation  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Troop  Support  Agency  (TSA)  and 
the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service 
(AFCOMS)  would  rectify  most  of  the 
shortcomings  identified  by  the  LMI. 

A 1970  congressional  report  supporting 
the  Momyer  findings  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  creation  of  a commissary  career 
field.  The  subsequent  creation  of  the 
“1144”  job  series  was  intended  to  improve 
professionalism. 

Between  July  1971  and  March  1972, 
echoing  the  Hoover  Commission’s  find- 
ings and  Air  Force  Secretary  Talbott’s 
rebuttal  of  the  mid-1950s,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee’s  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Recruiting  and  Reten- 
tion of  Military  Personnel  acknowledged 
the  relation  between  commissary  opera- 
tions and  retention,  urged  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  commissary  system  and  rec- 
ommended the  savings  be  passed  on  to 
the  military  consumer.  This  became  espe- 
cially important  in  1973,  when  the  end  of 
the  military  draft  made  commissaries 
important  in  attracting  recruits  to  the  all 
volunteer  force. 
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1962:  HOMESTEAD  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  At  the  time,  65  percent  of  the  store’s  staff  were  military  personnel.  Here,  Air  Force  Staff  Sgt 
Jim  Roberts  does  a turn  as  a cashier.  Air  Force  Services  and  Homestead  Air  Force  Base  authorized  the  active  duty  staff  members  to  wear  whites  while 
on  commissary  duty;  only  the  pin  above  Roberts’  pocket  indicates  his  active-duty  status.  oeCA  historical  nie,  courtesy  of  cai  Muiiins 


SAVINGS  AND 
THE  SURCHARGE 

In  1954,  the  surcharge  had  been  increased 
to  5 percent  in  the  United  States  and  4 per- 
cent overseas.  Nine  years  later,  in  1963, 
excess  surcharge  funds  were  authorized  for 
commissary  improvements. 

Each  service  collected  the  surcharge  dif- 
ferently. The  Air  Force  was  able  to  reduce 
its  surcharge  rate  from  3 percent  stateside 
and  2.5  percent  overseas  to  a flat  2 percent 
rate  everywhere. 

In  1969,  surcharge  funds  were  specifical- 
ly intended  for  commissary  supplies  and 
maintenance.  Construction  costs  came  out 
of  general  tax  revenues,  as  did  wages  paid  to 
commissary  workers.  As  it  happened,  that 
was  the  year  that  the  national  media 
dropped  a bombshell  on  commissaries.  U.S. 


Nem  <&  World  Report  ran  an  article  on  com- 
missaries that  gave  the  impression  that  the 
taxpayers  were  pa}ing  the  military’s  grocery 
bills.  This  article  was  indicative  of  the  nega- 
tive press  commissaries  received.  It  was 
printed  next  to  an  unflattering  feature  about 
the  exchanges,  giving  the  reader  an  overall 
bad  impression  of  both  retail  functions. 

According  to  the  article,  “The  average 
shopper  runs  up  a bill  of  $34  each  time  he 
visits  Cameron  Station.  Officials  say  that 
the  same  basketful  would  cost  the  cus- 
tomer $50  in  a regular  supermarket.” 
Although  this  statement  implied  taxpayers 
were  paying  32  percent  of  the  military’s 
grocery  bill,  it  also  shows  commissaries 
were  providing  a 32-percent  savings. 

The  magazine  did  not  mention  that  mili- 
tary personnel  themselves  were  taxpayers. 


that  the  commissaries  had  an  important  role 
in  boosting  morale  and  personnel  retention, 
and  that  the  commissary  benefit  was  part  of 
the  overall  compensation  package. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  a $34  grocery 
bill  was  a thing  of  the  past,  but  the  savings 
percentage  was  almost  exactly  what  it  had 
been  in  1969. 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  quality  customer 
service  was  often  difficult  to  achieve.  The 
commissaries  and  their  staffs  were  often 
too  small  and  inadequate  to  handle  the  vol- 
ume of  customer  traffic.  Few  commissaries 
were  up  to  civilian  standards.  Still,  make- 
shift arrangements  often  led  to  welcome 
renovations  such  as  the  installation  of 
newer  equipment  or  the  addition  of  more 


1965:  AI^OLD  Air  Force  Station,  Tennessee,  ^f^ing  day  at  the  Arnoid  commissary.  No^ 
the  maie  cashie^.^This  shot  was  unposed,  but  the^dOtomers  waiting  in  line  were  well  aware  oflfll 
i^hotographer's  presence.  Although  the  packaging  has  changed,  most  of  the  products  being  pur- 
military  couple  are  s^ill  on  the  market  four  decades  later.  oeCA  historical  file 


shelf,  freezer,  and  floor  space.  Some  stores 
were  more  willing  than  others  to  make 
efforts  to  please  their  clientele.  Much  rest- 
ed on  the  shoulders  of  the  individual  com- 
missary officer  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
installation  commander. 

For  years,  commissaries  published  local 
monthly  price  lists  for  their  eligible  cus- 
tomers. The  lists  usually  included  perti- 
nent references  to  regulations  and  local 
policies  and  hours  of  operation.  In  recent 
times,  this  practice  has  fallen  into  disfavor. 
Some  persons  viewed  the  practice  as 
advertising,  which  is  not  permitted  off  the 
installation.  It  was  also  widely  perceived 
that  civilian  merchants  seeing  the  prices 
would  object  to  their  congressmen  and 
complain  about  unfair  government  com- 
petition— even  though  commissaries  can- 
not sell  to  civilian  customers. 

In  commissaries  and  civilian  stores  alike. 


stock  lists  began  to  increase  after  World 
War  II.  The  economy,  unshackled  from 
wartime  restrictions,  scarcities,  and  ration- 
ing, had  shifted  gears  and  was  becoming  a 
consumer  economy.  The  availability  of 
products,  the  explosion  of  new  products 
onto  the  market,  the  flashy  new  packaging, 
and  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
American  consumer  economy  all  changed 
the  way  Americans  shopped.  More  sophis- 
ticated advertising,  including  a flood  of 
commercials  on  radio  and,  after  1947,  on 
television,  touted  hundreds  of  new  prod- 
ucts. As  the  1970s  approached,  the  econo- 
my was  increasingly  influenced  by  baby 
boomers,  and  the  fast-food  franchises 
began  to  make  themselves  felt  on  the 
shelves  of  grocery  stores  and,  ultimately,  in 
the  commissaries. 

Commissary  shoppers  started  asking  for 
new  products  to  be  stocked  in  large  quanti- 


ties and  displayed  in  an  appealing  fashion 
in  a modern,  sizable  building.  Soon  the  old 
commissary  sales  stores  would  be  replaced 
by  bigger  stores  with  more  checkouts  and 
more  product  lines,  but  no  home  delivery. 

CHANGING  TASTES,  PRODUCTS 

Perhaps  nothing  demonstrates  changing 
tastes  as  much  as  a 1957  article  in  The 
Quartermaster  Kevieiv  that  mentioned  stock- 
ing of  fresh  rabbit  in  commissary  meat 
departments.  Although  it  had  been  a tradi- 
tional American  dish  with  a seemingly  end- 
less supply,  rabbit  had  already  lost  much  of 
its  appeal.  The  commercialization  of  the 
image  of  the  Easter  Bunny,  the  popular 
cartoon  character  Bugs  Bunny,  and  the 
general  cute,  fuzzy  nature  of  the  animal 
combined  to  make  the  meat  distinctly 
unpleasant  to  children  and  not  a few  adults. 
This  item  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  com- 
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missaries  and  most  civilian  markets  within 
two  decades.  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
demand  for  rabbit  had  almost  disappeared 
except  as  a strictly  local  preference. 

The  same  article  noted  that  most  com- 
missary officers  had  Little  or  no  knowledge 
about  meat  cutting  and  therefore  let  the 
head  meat  cutter  run  the  meat  department. 
However,  because  of  the  lack  of  an  Army- 
wide standard  cutting  method,  every  meat 
cutter  had  different  training,  used  different 
methods,  and  even  had  different  names  for 
the  same  cuts  of  meat.  At  the  time,  this 
Upified  the  lack  of  professional  training 
that  plagued  the  commissaries.  It  also 
recalls  E.  J.  Janota’s  experience  in  Greece 
{see feature,  pages  184-85). 

PRODUCTS  TO  PLEASE 
THE  CUSTOMERS 

In  an  effort  to  please  more  customers, 
items  were  constantly  added  to  the  stock 
lists.  At  the  same  time,  the  commissaries 
assisted  worthy  organizations.  In  July  1955, 
Air  Force  stores  were  authorized  to  stock 
and  sell  brooms,  mops,  and  other  Skilcraft 
products,  which  were  made  by  individuals 
who  were  visually  impaired.  Local  purchas- 
es were  approved  for  stores  in  the  United 
States;  overseas  supplies  would  come 
through  the  normal  supply  channels. 

Five  years  later,  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  Manual  limited  the 
number  of  line  items  authorized  for  Navy 
commissary  stores  to  1,850.  In  an  era  when 
civilian  markets  were  offering  three  times 
that  number,  this  seemed  like  a mistake,  but 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  limitation  was 
budgetary.  There  was  a need  to  reduce  both 
the  workload  and  the  personnel  require- 
ments to  meet  staffing  limitations.  These 
were  necessary  for  the  Na\y^  to  operate 
within  its  budget.  The  problem  was  it  was 
going  to  detract  from  the  benefit,  and  this 
would  harm  the  customers. 

The  Navy’s  Commissary  Store  Courier  tned 
to  explain,  “There  is  a fundamental  differ- 
ence in  the  purpose  of  commissary  stores 
and  commercial  supermarkets.  ...  commis- 
sary stores  are  not  in  competition  and  are 
not  required  to  make  a profit.”  In  other 
words,  commissaries  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  supplying  every  single  product  the 


customers  wanted;  this  level  of  service  was 
not  vital  for  their  commissaries  to  survive. 
The  commissaries  would  provide  what  they 
could,  within  reason. 

In  the  1940s  and  early  1950s,  installation 
commissaries  worldwide  formed  item  selec- 
tion boards  to  determine  what  products 
their  stores  would  carry.  The  boards  consist- 
ed of  commissary  personnel,  military  mem- 
bers, and  spouses.  They  heard  sales  pitches 
from  industry  representatives  and  sampled 
food  items.  Spouses  often  were  the  majority 
of  the  members,  which  was  only  fair;  they 
were  the  ones  who  did  the  majority  of  the 
purchasing  and  cooking. 

By  1959,  boards  were  convened  at  the 
regional  level  to  select  items  to  be  stocked 
by  commissary  stores  in  a given  area.  This 
took  the  power  of  product  selection  out  of 
spouses’  hands.  In  deference  to  local  tastes 
and  preferences,  local  selection  boards  still 
existed,  but  by  1 962  they  were  largely  limit- 
ed to  choosing  from  items  pre-selected  by 
the  regional  boards. 

Several  regional  boards  existed  in  the 
United  States,  the  Pacific,  and  Europe,  and 
they  made  decisions  that  governed  what 
the  commissaries  of  aU  services  would 
stock  for  sale.  At  that  time  stock  lists  were 
still  limited  to  less  than  two  thousand 


items.  However,  the  regional  boards  had  a 
tough  time  keeping  below  the  two-thou- 
sand-item  threshold  as  stores  grew  bigger 
and  had  more  shelf  space,  and  the 
American  food  industry  churned  out  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  products. 

Regional  board  meetings  were  held 
every  six  months.  They  lasted  several  days 
and  were  labor  intensive,  receiving  presen- 
tations from  vendor  representatives  who 
gave  samples  and  a sales  pitch.  The  reps 
complained,  sometimes  bitterly,  that  their 
allotted  presentation  time  of  ten  minutes 
per  product  was  inadequate.  But  as  it  was, 
the  boards  were  swamped  and  worked 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  examining  and  sam- 
pling new  products  and  reexamining  items 
that  had  once  been  on  the  stock  list  but  had 
been  supplanted.  The  boards  considered 
the  merits  of  anywhere  from  1,500  to 
3,000  items  at  every  meeting. 

Mirroring  a quandary  faced  by  the 
Defense  Commissary  Agency  forty  years 
later,  the  boards’  biggest  asset  was,  simul- 
taneously, their  biggest  drawback:  Cen- 
tralizing the  decision-making  and  buying 
processes  simplified  things  at  all  levels, 
but  it  also  removed  the  stores’  abilities  to 
cater  to  local  preferences. 

So  many  new  products  were  entering  the 


1967:  JACKSONVILLE.  The  commissary  at  Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville,  Florida,  was 
one  of  several  stores  located  across  the  street  from  storage  facilities.  While  some  stores  such  as 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  used  underground  conveyors  to  move  product  from  warehouse  to  sales  store, 
Jacksonville  used  the  overhead  conveyor  seen  here.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


market,  the  commissaries  had  to  expand 
their  stock  lists  or  risk  losing  their  clientele. 
By  1967,  Nav}’  commissaries  were  author- 
i2ed  to  stock  2,275  grocery  department 
items  (not  including  troop  issue),  although 
most  stores  did  not  have  enough  room  for 
all  of  them.  In  1970,  Air  Force  Manual 
145-1  limited  Air  Force  stores  to  2,500 
items.  Like  the  Nav}',  the  reason  for  the 
limitation  was  primarily  a lack  of  space. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  regulations 
restricting  the  number  of  line  items  carried 


by  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  commis- 
saries were  dropped.  The  only  limit  that 
remained  was  the  amount  of  available  shelf 
space,  which  was  a real  problem  in  older, 
smaller  stores.  Shelving  started  to  get  taller, 
and  new  stores  got  bigger. 

TOBACCO 

One  high-demand  product  that  was  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  called  a “destination 
item”  by  all  the  services — that  is,  an  item 
that  by  itself  could  draw  customers  into  the 


store — ^was  tobacco,  especially  in  the  form 
of  cigarettes  {see  sidebar  on  Tobacco,  Volume  2, 
pages  504-0  5)  In  1964,  the  health  warning 
of  the  U.S.  surgeon  general  first  appeared 
on  packs  of  cigarettes,  but  there  was  little, 
if  any,  drop-off  in  commissary  tobacco 
sales  as  a result.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  about  whether  the  armed  servic- 
es should  ban  the  use  of  tobacco.  This 
question  led  to  debates  about  whether  the 
commissaries  and  exchanges  should  pull 
cigarettes  from  the  shelves.  Conventional 
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wisdom  at  the  time  was  that  as  long  as  it 
remained  a legal  product,  Congress  author- 
ized its  sale,  and  if  the  demand  was  heavy, 
the  stores  would  sell  it. 

Nine  years  later,  starting  in  July  1973, 
the  Marine  Corps  would  be  the  first  service 
to  ban  cigarettes  in  its  commissaries.  Even 
then,  they  were  available  in  the  other  serv- 
ices’ commissaries  and  in  the  Marines’ 
exchanges,  so  its  disappearance  from  USMC 
commissaries  was  more  a matter  of  public 
relations  than  an  actual,  all-out  ban. 
Cigarettes  would  remain  in  most  commis- 
saries for  the  rest  of  the  century,  even  after 
the  military  began  to  discourage  its  use. 

HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY  AIDS 
AND  MANUFACTURERS’  COUPONS 

A limited  number  of  personal  hygiene 
products  and  toiletries  had  always  been 
sold  in  the  commissaries,  but  it  was  not 
until  1969  that  one  of  the  services — this 
time,  the  Air  Force — allowed  the  sale  of 
health  and  beauty  aids  products  in  its 
commissaries.  This  was  done  on  a test 
basis,  but  it  was  successful  enough  that 
the  Army  did  the  same  the  following 
year. 

During  an  interview  with  Military  Market 
in  1972,  a group  of  five  enlisted  spouses 
and  two  officer  spouses  agreed  that  some 
commissaries  were  making  redemption  of 
manufacturer’s  coupons  overly  complicat- 
ed and  difficult.  All  agreed  that  they  would 
like  to  see  the  stores  make  a better  effort  to 
redeem  coupons. 

The  Navy  wives  in  the  group  also  com- 
mented that  they  found  it  irritating  that 
Navy  commissaries  did  not  stock  health 
and  beauty  aids.  It  may  have  been  coinci- 
dental, but  a month  after  the  publication  of 
the  Military  Market  panel’s  discussion,  the 
Navy  began  allowing  the  sale  of  health  and 
beauty  aids  in  its  commissaries. 

KEEPING  CUSTOMERS 
HAPPY  IN  EUROPE 

In  1968,  a Defense  Department  study 
found  that  customers  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  brand,  quality,  and  prices  of  items 
stocked  by  Army  and  Air  Force  commis- 
saries in  Europe. 

As  a result,  the  European  Commissary 


Resale  Item  Selection  Board  (ECRIB)  for 
commissary  stores  in  Germany  and 
Belgium  was  abolished.  Its  function  was 
transferred  to  the  Army’s  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Support  Services  in  Washington. 

While  keeping  the  customers  happy  was 
one  of  the  commissaries’  primary  goals,  it 
did  not  always  seem  to  be  an  overriding 
concern.  Maybe  that  was  because  the  cus- 
tomers knew  they  were  getting  good  prices 
and  would  continue  to  patronize  the  com- 
missaries despite  the  stores’  shortcomings. 

CREDIT  OVERSEAS 

Buying  food  on  credit  had  been  a practice 
carried  on  by  American  soldiers  at  least 
since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  but  that 
practice  was  now  coming  to  an  end.  All  Air 
Force  commissaries  in  Germany  switched 
from  a credit  basis  to  a cash-and-carry  pol- 
icy as  of  April  1,  1955.  The  switch  was 
intended  to  reduce  accounting  costs. 
Although  most  Army  stores  stiU  allowed 
customers  to  use  credit  accounts,  some 
overseas  stores  did  make  the  switch  from 
credit  to  cash.  The  Nurnberg  [American- 
ized as  Nuremberg  commissary  in  Germany 
made  the  change  in  November  1955. 

Most  customers  easily  adjusted.  One 
shopper  said  that  shopping  on  credit  and 
then  having  to  pay  a bill  for  food  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  with  the  food  already  gone, 
was  like  “buying  a dead  horse.”  Ironically, 
fifty  years  later,  it’s  still  being  done — not 
with  local  store  accounts,  but  with  person- 
al credit  cards. 

COMMISSARY  ORGANIZATIONS, 
1950-70 

Throughout  the  1960s,  the  central  offices 
for  Army  commissaries  were  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Subsistence  Center  in  Chicago.  The 
center  was  an  arm  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  but  after  1962  the  center  was  on  its 
own.  It  did  business  with  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  and  the  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center  (DPSC)  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Marine  Corps  stores 
answered  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  head- 
quarters, which  at  the  time  was  located  in 
the  Navy  Annex  in  Arlington,  Virginia.  The 
central  offices  of  the  Navy  Ship’s  Store 
Offices  (NSSO)  were  in  Brooklyn,  New 


York.  Air  Force  commissaries  fell  under 
the  Air  Materiel  command,  which  alternat- 
ed locations  between  Marietta,  Georgia, 
and  the  Middletown  Air  Materiel  Area  at 
Olmstead  Air  Force  Base,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1960,  the  Air  Force  Services  Division, 
which  had  partial  responsibility  for  Air 
Force  stores,  moved  to  Philadelphia. 

NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS 
COMMISSARIES 

The  NSSO  had  been  established  in  1946. 
In  1955,  a commissary  store  division  was 
established  at  NSSO  headquarters.  Navy' 
Cmdr.  Judd  Greene  was  its  first  director. 
By  June  1965,  Navy  commissary  officers 
oversaw  all  commissary  operations,  from 
buying  to  selling. 

In  1967  the  Navy'  Resale  Systems  (NRS) 
assumed  direct  command  of  Navy'  com- 
missary stores.  The  following  year,  the 
Navy  Ship’s  Store  Advisory  Committee, 
which  had  replaced  the  Bingham  Commit- 
tee, recommended  a change  in  the  name  of 
the  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office,  since  the 
existing  title  did  not  accurately  reflect  the 
assigned  mission.  Therefore,  on  May  26, 
1969,  the  NSSO  was  redesignated  the  Navy' 
Resale  System  Office  (NRSO,  and  some- 
times NAVRESO).  The  designation  later 
changed  to  NAVRESSO  (Navy'  Resale 
System  Services  Office). 

AIR  FORCE  COMMISSARIES 

On  July  1,  1955,  the  Air  Force,  believing 
that  commissary  stores  were  essential  to  a 
modern  military  service,  activated  the  com- 
missary division  of  the  Air  Force  Stock 
Fund.  In  October,  the  Air  Force’s  225 
commissaries  went  under  the  control  of 
the  Air  Force  Services  Division’s  new  com- 
missary system.  Its  mission  was  to  pur- 
chase commissary  goods  for  sale;  the 
money  from  the  sales  went  back  into  the 
stock  fund.  This  was  the  start  of  the  Air 
Force’s  version  of  the  “revolving  ” stock 
fund,  with  which  new  retail  items  could  be 
purchased.  The  commissary  division  was 
initially  allocated  $10  million  in  addition  to 
food  items  already  on  hand. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  stock  fund,  the 
Air  Force  stores  had  been  budgeted  by  the 
major  commands,  individual  bases,  the  sur- 


A customer  checks  the  produce 
at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  commissary. 
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charge  fund,  and 
Quartermaster  Corps. 


the  Army 


ARMY  COMMISSARIES 

In  1954,  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps  reiterated  that  the  quarter- 
master general  exercised  technical 
supervision  over  Army  commis- 
sary sales  stores.  However,  Army 
commanders  were  responsible  for 
the  training,  operations,  adminis- 
tration, services,  and  supply  of  all 
commissary  sales  store  activities 
under  their  command. 

The  Army  defined  the  commis- 
sary mission  as  that  of  “providing 
subsistence  supplies  to  field  rations, 
garrison  rations  and  hospital  mess- 
es, troop  trains,  motor  convoys  and 
ambulance  trains.  The  secondary 
mission  is  the  operation  of  a com- 
missary store  when  specifically 
authorized.  A commissary  store  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sales  of  subsistence  articles 
and  miscellaneous  household  arti- 
cles to  authorized  individuals.” 

The  issue  and  sales  missions,  and 
all  accounting  procedures,  were 
maintained  in  a combined  opera- 
tion. The  Quartermaster  Market 
Center  system  established  prices 
monthly  for  centrally  procured  articles.  In 
1954,  a surcharge  of  5 percent  was  added 
to  sales  in  the  Uriited  States  and  4 percent 
to  sales  overseas.  These  figures  had 
increased  from  just  two  years  previously, 
and  they  would  continue  to  fluctuate  for 
the  next  two  decades. 

QUARTERMASTER 

REORGANIZATION 

There  was  a system-wide  reorganization 
of  the  Army’s  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  (OQMG)  in  December  1957. 
Operating  and  supervisory  functions  of 
the  subsistence  division’s  commissary 
branch  were  shifted  from  the  Quartermast- 
er General  to  the  newly  established  Army 
Subsistence  Center  in  Chicago,  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  subsistence  divi- 
sion’s commissary  branch. 

The  Subsistence  Center  was  assigned  to 


the  assistant  quartermaster  general  for 
operations,  so  ultimate  responsibility  for 
commissaries  still  remained  with  the  quar- 
termaster general.  Essentially,  the  quarter- 
master had  simply  gone  from  direct  to  indi- 
rect control  of  the  commissaries.  StiU,  it 
was  the  first  step  in  weaning  the  stores 
away  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and 
establishing  them  in  their  own  right. 

MSSA 

In  1956,  the  Military  Subsistence  Supply 
Agency  (MSSA)  was  established.  As  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  Quartermaster 
Market  Center  system  created  in  1941, 
MSSA  was  responsible  for  the  purchase, 
inspection,  storage,  and  distribution  of  all 
food  items  required  by  all  military  services. 
This  included  the  food  items  for  overseas 
Army  and  Air  Force  troop  issue  and  com- 
missary operations.  Although  the  term  “all 


food  items”  sounds  all-encom- 
passing, there  were  exceptions. 
Each  stateside  installation  was  still 
responsible  for  purchasing  its  own 
milk,  bread,  and  brand-name 
resale  items. 

THE  DEFENSE 
SUPPLY  AGENCY 

By  1961,  the  single  manager  system 
established  under  Secrtary  of 
Defense  Charles  E.  Wdson  in  1956 
was  handling  thousands  of  items, 
but  the  concept  had  fallen  short  of 
providing  the  uniform  procedures 
the  Hoover  Commission  had  envi- 
sioned. There  was  little  commonal- 
ity in  methodology  or  nomencla- 
ture because  each  manager  operat- 
ed according  to  the  customs  of  his 
own  military  department.  In 
March,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  convened  a 
panel  of  high-ranking  Defense 
Department  officials  to  consider 
ways  of  improving  department- 
wide integrated  supply  manage- 
ment. On  August  31,  after  lengthy 
debate  among  the  service  chiefs  and 

J secretaries,  McNamara  announced 
the  end  of  the  old  single-manager 
system  and  its  replacement  by  a new 
common  supply  source,  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  (DSA). 

DSA  was  formally  established  on 
October  1, 1961,  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Andrew  T.  McNamara  (no  relation  to 
Secretary  McNamara).  Officially  activated 
on  January  1, 1962,  DSA  operated  m the  old 
munitions  building  in  Washington,  DC., 
until  General  McNamara  moved  his  staff 
into  larger  facilities  at  Cameron  Station  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

DSA  consolidated  numerous  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  the 
single-manager  operating  agencies.  It 
served  as  the  supply  agency  for  all  the 
armed  services,  providing  supply  support, 
contract  administration  services,  and  tech- 
nical and  logistic  services  on  items  pro- 
cured by  the  military.  DSA  purchased  fuel, 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  repair  and  main- 
tenance items,  and  subsistence,  and  initially 
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1964:  KEY  WEST, 

Florida.  When  this  photo  was 
taken,  the  Naval  Air  Station  Key 
West  commissary  store  was 
inside  this  old  tobacco  ware- 
house. 

DeCA  historical  file, 
courtesy  Key  West  commissary 


managed  them  through  eight  main  supply 
centers.  In  1961,  according  to  McNamara, 
there  were  over  a million  such  items. 

The  agency  eventually  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  worldwide  manage- 
ment of  food  items,  both  for  troop  feed- 
ing and  for  commissary  support.  DSA 
was  expected  to  procure  and  transport 
high-quality  and  well-packaged  food. 
Subsistence  supply  required  purchasing 
fresh,  canned,  dehydrated,  and  frozen 
foods  for  use  in  dining  halls,  in  the  field, 
and  for  sale  in  military  commissaries. 

DSA  was  only  a fledgling  organization 
when  it  was  tested  by  an  influx  of 
reservists  during  the  1962  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis,  and  again  by  the  military  buildup  for 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  Supporting  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam  was  a severe  test  of  the 
young  agency’s  supply  system.  DSA  used 
an  accelerated  procurement  program  to 
meet  the  extra  demand  in  Southeast  Asia. 

REVISED  REGULATIONS, 

NEW  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  April  1961,  the  U.S.  Army  Subsistence 
Center  in  Chicago  produced  Army 
Regulation  31-200,  “Army  Commissary 
Operating  Procedures,”  by  consolidating 
thirty-two  directives.  This  regulation 
became  the  “bible”  of  Army  commissary 
officers. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency  officially 
assumed  the  numerous  responsibilities  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  on  January  1, 
1962.  It  would  not  immediately  affect  the 
operations  of  the  Army  Subsistence  Center 
in  Chicago,  which  had  primary  responsibili- 


ty for  Army  commissaries.  On  July  6,  1962, 
General  Order  No.  47  transferred  the 
Subsistence  Center  in  Chicago  to  the  Office 
of  Support  Services.  Three  years  later,  in 
July  1965,  the  Army  Subsistence  Center  was 
disestablished  and  redesignated  the  U.S. 
Army  Food  Service  Center,  with  primary 
responsibility  for  Army  commissaries. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  1912,  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  no  longer  ran  the 
Army’s  commissary  sales  stores. 

Meanwhile,  also  in  july  1965,  the  Defense 
Subsistence  Supply  Center  (DSSC),  Defense 
Clothing  Supply  Center  (DCSC),  and 
Defense  Aledical  Supply  Center  (DMSC) 
were  merged  to  form  the  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  (DPSC)  in  Philadelphia. 
DPSC,  as  the  chief  intermediate  link 
between  the  military  and  the  American  food 
industry,  was  responsible  for  buying, 
inspecting,  storing,  and  distributing  food 
supplies  for  worldwide  consumption  by  the 
armed  services  and  other  authorized  gov- 
ernment organizations.  It  operated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
and  was  jointly  staffed  by  all  the  services. 

The  Food  Service  Center  officially 
began  operations  on  January  1,  1966.  It 
remained  in  Chicago  for  five  years  before 
moving  to  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  in  February 
1971.  There,  it  became  a field  support 
agency,  and  its  responsibilities  came  under 
the  Army’s  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics.  That  same  year.  Army  mess  halls 
officially  became  known  as  dining  facilities 
in  order  to  boost  their  image,  as  well  as  the 
image  of  the  food  served  there  and  of  the 
personnel  who  ran  them. 


In  October  1971,  a new  Armed  Services 
Commissary  Store  Regulation  was  estab- 
lished, superseding  the  August  1949  ver- 
sion. It  updated  terminology  and  changed 
the  accounting  system  from  a calendar  year 
to  a fiscal  year  basis.  Eventually,  on  May  1 5, 
1972,  the  U.S.  Army  Food  Service  Center 
was  renamed  the  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency  (TSA),  which  had  primary  respon- 
sibility for  Army  sales  commissaries,  laun- 
dry services,  and  issue  facilities.  Army  Maj. 
Gen.  John  D.  McLaughlin  was  TSA’s  first 
commanding  officer. 

CIVILIAN  PARTNERS  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

With  the  formation  of  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  in  1962,  the  industry-based 
Quartermaster  Association,  which  worked 
with  the  services  to  supply  commissaries 
around  the  world,  had  subsequently 
changed  its  name  to  the  Defense  Supply 
Association.  Now,  in  August  1972,  DSA 
changed  its  name  again,  this  time  to 
American  Logistics  Association  (ALA),  a 
name  it  retains  to  this  day. 

In  1971,  the  Army  had  considered  using 
centralized  management  with  its  commis- 
saries, whereby  all  operational  decisions 
would  be  made  at  a central  headquarters. 
Although  this  seems  logical  in  retrospect, 
at  the  time  it  was  an  unattractive  prospect. 
Not  only  did  installations  fear  losing  con- 
trol of  their  surcharge  collections  to  the 
commissary  headquarters,  they  disliked  the 
idea  of  not  being  able  to  manage  their 
operating  hours  and  stock  assortments. 

But  by  October  1972,  the  centralized 


Navy  Commissaries  in  Vietnam 


went  to  outstanding  employees  at  the  Saigon  store.  Navy  CWO  R.  W.  Hughes  (left),  store  assistant  officer- 
in-charge,  and  Lt.  Joe  M.  Hale,  officer-in-charge,  stand  with  award  recipients  from  the  Saigon  facility.  Awards  were  also  presented  to  employees  from 
the  field  commissary  store  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  DeCA  historical  me 


South  Vietnam,  commissary.  Commissary 
officer  Lt.  James  Thompson  (left)  escorts  Capt.  Archie  C.  Kuntze, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Navy  Headquarters  Support  Activity, 
Saigon,  on  a tour  of  the  renovated  store.  Note  the  dog  food  in  the 
cart;  even  in  Vietnam,  the  commissary  provided  items  for  patrons 
to  feed  their  pets.  After  1964,  as  American  military  familiy  mem- 
bers left  South  Vietnam  and  large  numbers  of  combat  troops 
arrived,  only  DoD  and  State  Department  civilian  employees,  along 
with  a select  few  military  personnel  could  shop  in  the  Vietnam 
commissaries.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


The  lower  floor  of  this  building 

held  a commissary  and  an  exchange,  both  run  by  the  Navy.  Located  on 
Phan  Dinh  Phung  Street,  it  was  the  commissary  patronized  by  Ann  Crawford 
and  her  children  in  1963-64  (see  text  on  opposite  page,  under  “War  in 
Vietnam^).  OeCA  historical  file 
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management  concept  had  transformed  into 
the  home-office  model.  Put  simply,  this 
meant  that  policy  making  for  commissaries, 
as  well  as  surcharge  funding,  would  be  cen- 
tralized, but  command  would  be  retained  at 
installation  level.  This  concept  was  fulfilled 
under  TSA  in  1973,  when  TSA  headquarters 
became  responsible  for  centralized  technical 
direction  and  supervision,  but  allowed  oper- 
ational control  to  remain  with  the  installa- 
tions. TSA  called  the  policy  “management 
assistance.”  The  centralized  surcharge  funds 
would  benefit  installations  with  small  sur- 
charge revenues.  Now  they  could  anticipate 
getting  new  or  remodeled  facilities  far  soon- 
er than  before.  While  they  would  also  bene- 
fit from  having  store  personnel  who  were 
properly  trained,  they  would  still  enjoy  local- 
ized control  over  stock  lists,  hours,  and  store 
operations. 

WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

From  August  1964  to  March  1973,  the 
United  States  engaged  in  a war  to  support 
South  Vietnam  against  communist  Viet 
Cong  insurgents  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese army.  The  war  came  to  an  end  two 
years  after  U.S.  combat  personnel  had  left 
the  country,  when  the  Communists — in 
violation  of  a treaty  made  with  the  United 
States — entered  Saigon,  the  South 
Vietnamese  capital. 

During  the  Vietnam  conflict,  American 
service  personnel  were  fed  better  than  in 
any  prior  war  in  the  country’s  history.  The 
official  meals  provided  over  forty-five  hun- 
dred calories  per  person,  per  day.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  meals  served  to  U.S.  person- 
nel were  served  hot.  The  latest  in  rations — 
the  nutritionally  balanced  and  filling 
descendant  of  the  C-ration — was  the  MCI 
(meal,  combat,  individual). 

Because  there  were  supposed  to  be  no 
American  military  families  in  South 
Vietnam  after  1964,  most  American  mili- 
tary personnel  shopped  at  exchanges.  Two 


commissaries  were  open  in  Saigon — one 
on  Phan  Dinh  Phung  Street,  another  in  the 
Cholon  compound  in  the  city’s  Chinese 
sector — and  there  were  at  least  two  branch 
stores:  one  in  the  housing  area  near  Tan 
Son  Nhut  airport,  and  another  at  Long 
Binh.  First  the  Army,  and  then  the  Na\ty, 
operated  these  stores. 

However,  American  military  personnel 
had  been  in  South  Vietnam  as  non-com- 
batant advisors  as  early  as  1954.  In  those 
days,  before  the  United  States  was  directly 
involved  in  the  fighting,  some  military  per- 
sonnel were  accompanied  by  their  families. 
In  1 963-64,  Army  Capt.  Roy  Crawford  had 
his  wife,  Ann,  along  with  their  three  chil- 
dren, join  him  on  his  tour  of  duty.  He 
could  do  so  because  the  United  States  was 
not  yet  involved  in  combat  operations. 

A free-lance  journalist,*  Ann  Caddell 
Crawford  wrote  about  the  Saigon  commis- 
sary on  Phan  Dinh  Phung  Street  in  words 
that  would  have  been  as  appropriate  in 
2007,  or  in  1947,  as  they  were  in  1963: 
“Thank  God  for  the  military  commissary 
and  exchange.  They  always  followed  our 
military  family  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  even 

to  Vietnam!  Would  any  chain  based  on 

a strictly  profit  motive  serve  my  family 
around  the  world?  Would  they  subject  their 
employees  to  the  risk  in  Vietnam?  Well,  our 
exchange  and  commissary  service  never 
forgot  us.” 

After  a few  weeks  in-country,  Mrs. 
Crawford  took  the  children  to  the  commis- 
sary near  their  Saigon  home.  That  it  was  a 
big  event  is  testimony  to  how  important 
commissaries  and  exchanges  are  to 
Americans  stationed  overseas:  “The  kids 
were  ecstatic.  At  last,  they  had  a touch  of 
home.  They  wanted  to  buy  everything  in 
the  store!  The  commissary  was  not  large, 
but  it  had  such  things  as  cereal,  peanut  but- 
ter and  jelly,  milk,  a sampling  of  frozen 
meats  and  veggies,  and  other  household 
essentials ” 


There  was  a downside,  but  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  store:  “We  saw  some  soldiers 
shopping,  perhaps  for  their  units.  There 
was  something  really  different  about  a cou- 
ple of  them Nowhere  in  America  had 

we  gone  shopping  with  other  people  carry- 
ing hand  grenades  on  their  belts.  I made  a 
mental  note  to  make  future  trips  to  the 
commissary  by  myself....  Roy  Jr.,  Jack,  and 
Kathy  [the  Crawfords’  children]  would  be 
safer  at  home.  . . .” 

Flo  Dunn,  a captain  in  the  \XAC 
(Women’s  Army  Corps)  in  Vietnam  in 
1971-72,  said,  “Alost  American  military  in 
Vietnam  lived  on  installations  and  in  com- 
pounds. Some  of  us  lived  in  downtown 
Saigon  in  BOQs  or  BEQs,  and  we  were 
authorized  BAS.**  But  most  of  us  couldn’t 
shop  at  the  commissaries.  They  were  most- 
ly for  DoD  civilians.  Embassy  and  State 
Department  employees,  and  certain  mili- 
tary officers.  Single  soldiers  today  some- 
times think  they  can’t  shop  at  the  commis- 
sary, and  that’s  the  way  it  was,  in  certain 
places,  for  a long  while.”*** 

THE  END  OF  THE  DRAFT 

It  was  the  Vietnam  War  that  provided 
the  impetus  for  abolishing  the  military 
draft  and  establishing  the  all-volunteer 
force.  Most  lawmakers  at  the  time 
believed  that  essential  to  making  such  a 
force  viable  were  the  benefits  prospec- 
tive military  personnel,  and  their  fami- 
lies, would  receive  in  return  for  their 
services  and  sacrifices. 

On  January  27,  1973,  the  government 
ended  the  military  draft.  An  all-volunteer 
force  would  have  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation 
(MWR)  activities  and  other  benefits, 
which  were  needed  to  attract  and  retain 
good  personnel.  Common  sense  dictated 
that  the  commissaries  would  now 
become  more  important  as  a benefit  for 
troops  with  families. 


* — Ann  mas  a free-lance  journalist  for  publications  such  as  Stars  & Stripes  and  Newsday,  and  authored  the  award-winning  Customs  and  Culture  of  Vietnam, 
which  became,  bj  far,  the  most  popular  American  guide  to  the  country.  In  fact,  it  is  still  so  popular  that  “pirated”  unauthorised  editions  are  still  available  for  sale. 

** — Dunn  later  worked for  both  TSA  (1978-1991)  and  DeCA  (1991-2005).  Her  mention  of  BOQ,  BEQ,  and  BAS  referred  to  bachelor  officers’  quarters,  bachelor 
enlisted  quarters,  and  basic  allowance  - subsistence. 

*** — This  was  not  unique;  the  same  policy  applied  in  Korea,  and  it  didn’t  change  until  the  1970s. 
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A SPECIAL  advisory  committee  on  fiscal  organi- 
zation and  procedures  reported  to.  the  secretary  of 
defense  that  commissaries,  “from  their  inception  in 
1866  ...  have  been  considered  not  only  a convenience  to  mil- 
itary personnel  but  a form  of  fringe  benefit  supplementing 
military  pay.  ” 

IN  FISCAL  1954,  commissary  worldwide  sales 
totals  were  about  $306  miUion  at  438  stores  (199 
U.S.,  239  overseas.)  These  totals  may  include  troop 
issue  sales.  (Hoover  Commission  Report,  15  May 
Military  Market,  ]\ss\  1955,  pp.  20-24) 

A NAVY  CRUISER,  USS  Northanrpton  (CC  1), 

flagship  of  the  US.  Sixth  Fleet,  established  an 
onboard  commissary  that  brought  American  retail 
goods  to  families  stationed  in  Mediterranean  ports. 
{Military  Market,  Aug  1955,  p.  8) 

ARMY  TIMES  Publishing  Co.  printed  the  first 
issue  of  Military  Market  magazine,  combining 


1954l  FORT  LEONARD  WOOD,  Missouri.  Prior  to 

scanning,  every  item  had  to  be  individually  priced.  Here,  a clerk  marks 
prices  on  items  using  a tray  of  plastic  stampers.  Each  of  these  had  a 
pre-set  price,  ranging  from  a few/  cents  to  $2.  There  were  56  to  120 
stamps  per  tray;  the  bottom  of  the  tray  held  an  ink  pad.  The  manufac- 
turer replaced  these  plastic  price  markers  by  all-in-one  metal  stampers, 
on  which  the  price  could  be  changed.  Later,  employees  used  plastic 
pricing  guns  that  affixed  price  labels.  National  Archives 


1956:  MAXWELL  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  This  store 
opened  during  World  War  li  in  a converted  warehouse  built  in  1931. 

This  photo  was  taken  after  the  store  underwent  renovation.  The  store 
had  11,000  square  feet,  seven  hundred  line  items,  eleven  checkouts, 
and  its  aisles  were  6 feet  wide.  All  were  perceived  as  generous  at  the 
time.  The  store  underwent  several  more  renovations  before  being 
replaced  by  a new  facility  in  1985.  oeCA  historical  we 

■ information  on  commissaries  and  exchanges  after 
five  years  of  publishing  separate  magazines  for 
each  type  of  store.  The  Cooperator  had  been  the 
commissary  publication. 


JAN.  6, 1954 


A SERIES  of  unpublished  papers  compiled  by 
the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  stated: 
“T he  privilege  of  purchasing  in  commissary  stores  at  cost 
(wholesale)  price  is  considered  a part  of  military  pay.  ...  To 
attract  and  retain  qualified  career  personnel  it  is  considered 
essential  that  families  quartered  on  military  installations  be 
\provided  the  same  facilities  and  convenience  afforded  by  an 
average  American  community.  ...a  commissary  store  is  a 
necessity  at  small  isolated  military  installations  such  as 
Deseret  Chemical  Depot,  Utah,  which  is  nineteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  commercial facilities,  because  the  number  of 
families  quartered  on  the  installation  are  insufficient  to  sup- 
fort  a post  exchange  or  commercial  grocery  store.  ” 

The  same  paper  reiterated  that  while  the  quar- 
termaster general  exercised  technical  supervision 
over  Army  commissary  sales  stores,  major  overseas 
commanders  were  responsible  for  all  units,  activi- 
ties, and  installations  under  their  command,  includ- 
ing commissary  sales  stores.  {OQMG,  6 Jan  1954, 
“Traditions  or  customs  of  the  Army  pertaining  to 
commissary  stores,”  p.  5;  “Responsibilities  at  Each 
Echelon,”  p.  2;  QM  Papers,  DeCA  historical  file) 


JAN.  6, 1954 


THE  ARMY  had  88  commissaries  located  in  the 


JAN.  21, 1954 


1955 


1955 


JANUARY  1955 


JANUARY  1955 
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Continental  United  States,  and  another  128  located 
overseas.  Included  in  the  overseas  total  were  three 
stores  in  Alaska  and  another  three  in  Hawaii. 
(OQMG,  6 Jan  1954,  “Army  Commissary  Stores,” 

pp.  1-2) 

The  primary  commissary  mission  was  defined 
as  providing  subsistence  supplies  and  rations  to 
Army  components,  especially  garrisons,  hospitals, 
troop  trains,  and  motor  convoys.  The  secondary 
mission  was  operating  a commissary  sales  store, 
when  specifically  authorized.  Commissaries  were 
to  sell  subsistence  articles  and  household  articles 
to  authorized  individuals.  The  issue  and  sales  mis- 
sions of  a commissary  were  combined;  all 
accounting  procedures  were  maintained  in  a com- 
bined operation.  Prices  were  established  monthly 
for  centrally  procured  articles  by  the  Quarter- 
master Market  Center  system.  A surcharge  of  5 
percent  was  added  to  sales  in  the  United  States,  4 
percent  overseas.  {OQMG,  6 Jan  1954,  “Brief 
Description  of  Accounting  System  Prescribed  for 
Commissaries,”  p.  1) 


LATE  1950s:  LOWRY  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado.  This 
makeshift  store  was  placed  inside  an  old  warehouse.  The  store  operat- 
ed until  it  was  replaced  by  a larger  facility  in  1972.  For  a look  at  the 
later  store,  see  page  272.  oeCA  historical  file 

■ 99  within  the  United  States,  13  of  which  were 
“marginal”  stores  that  could  close  in  the  near 
future.  Four  new  stores  were  planned  for  Grenier, 
New  Hampshire;  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Paine  Air 
Force  Base,  Washington;  and  Dover,  Delaware. 
{Military  Market,  Jan  1955,  p.  4) 


Military  Technology:  The  Navy  launched  USS 
Nautilus,  the  first  nuclear-powered  submarine. 


JANUARY  1955 


Supermarket  Technology:  Some  commissaries 
were  using  moving  belts  at  checkout  counters. 
These  devices  were  among  the  first  checkout  con- 
veyor belts.  {Mi/itaty  Alarket,  jan  1955,  p.  14) 


A COMMISSARY  store  division  was  established 
at  the  Navy’  Ship’s  Store  Office  (NSSO)  headquar- 
ters. Navy  Cmdr.  Judd  Greene  was  the  first  divi- 
sion director.  {Na^  Commissary  Program,  p.  3) 

Supermarket  History:  Supermarkets  were  respon- 
sible for  60  percent  of  American  grocery  sales. 

SOME  MILITARY  leaders  suggested  that  the 
commissary  surcharge — now  down  to  3 percent 
in  CONUS  and  3.5  percent  overseas — should  be 
eliminated.  Simultaneously,  there  was  speculation 
that  the  unpopular  “restrictive  commissary  rider” 
contained  in  every  appropriations  bill  might  also  be 
eliminated.  This  was  the  rider  specifying  that  com- 
missaries would  only  be  permitted  in  any  given  loca- 
tion when  the  secretary  of  defense  certified  that 
“items  normally  procured  from  commissary  stores 
are  not  otherwise  available  at  a reasonable  distance 
and  a reasonable  price  in  satisfactory  quality'  and 
quantity'.”  {Alilitaty  Market,  jan  1955,  p.  4) 

THERE  WERE  438  commissaries  worldwide;  of 
these,  226  were  in  the  continental  United  States, 
133  in  Europe,  and  51  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific,  including  Alaska.  The  Air  Force  operated 


FEBRUARY  1955 


Supermarket  Technology:  Military  Market  pre 
dieted,  “Closing  commissary  stores  for  inventory- 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  will  be  a thing  of  the 
past  one  of  these  days.”  The  reason  for  this  opti- 
mism was  a new  accounting  system,  already  in 
place  at  two  Air  Force  bases.  It  used  IBM  comput- 
ers, key-punch  machines,  and  advance-prepared 
Lists,  all  of  which  shortened  and  improved  inven- 
tory. Other  items  discussed  in  trade  magazines 
included  double  doors  for  entry-  and  exit,  lighting, 
display  techniques,  and  stock  rotation.  {Alilitary 
Alarket,  Feb  1955,  pp.  18-19,  33) 


FEBRUARY  1955 


THE  NAVY  had  thirty-three  commissary  stores 
and  six  branch  stores  in  the  United  States.  In  1954, 
one  had  closed:  the  store  at  the  Brookly-n,  New 
York,  Navy  Yard,  which  had  closed  “due  to  pres- 
sure from  retail  groups.”  {Alilitary  Market,  Feb 
1955,  p.  29) 


MARCH  1955 


THE  STOCK  LIST  of  a civilian  grocery-  chain, 
published  as  an  example  for  commissary-  officers, 
listed  health  and  beauty-  aids,  paper  supplies, 
household  supplies,  soft  drinks,  pet  foods,  maga- 
zines, hosiery,  waxes  and  polishes,  cigarettes  and 
tobacco,  light  bulbs,  and  brooms.  These  items  were 


1956:  OBERAMMERGAU,  Germany.  The  customer  is 
using  a swept-back,  “jet-age"  cart  simiiar  to  iarger  modeis  being  used 
elsewhere  in  Germany  at  Munich  and  Heidelberg.  Note  the  curtains  in 
the  background,  a homey  touch  that  disappeared  long  ago  from  most 
military  commissaries.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


slowly  becoming  available  in  commissaries  as  well. 
{Militarj  Market,,  Mar  1955,  p.  29) 


APRIL  1, 1955 


AIR  FORCE  commissaries  in  Germany  switched 
from  a credit  basis  to  a cash-and-carry  policy  to  cut 
down  on  overhead  generated  by  accounting.  Army 
stores  still  allowed  customers  to  use  credit  accounts. 
(Alilitary  Market,  Feb  1955,  p.  7) 


JUNE  1955 


THE  DEPARTMENT  of  Defense  operated  438 
commissary  stores  with  total  1954  sales  of  $306 
miUion.  Of  these,  199  were  in  the  United  States  and 
239  were  overseas.  The  total  number  of  employees, 
worldwide,  was  12,861.  Of  these,  5,851  were  mili- 
tary. The  totals  exceeded  earlier  figures  because  they 
included  annexes  and  several  other  locations  not 
previously  listed.  There  were  forty  stores  in  Japan 
alone,  where  the  Army  and  Air  Force  had  444  ser- 
vicemen working  alongside  2,138  Japanese  nation- 
als. {Military  Market,]\m  1955,  p.  27) 


JULY  1955 


THE  SECOND  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a separate  agency,  managed  entirely  by 
civilians,  be  created  within  the  Defense  Department 
to  administer  the  military’s  common  supply  and 
service  activities.  The  single-manager  concept  was  a 
significant  advance  toward  integrated  supply  man- 
agement within  DoD.  Under  this  concept,  the  man- 
agement of  food  and  clothing,  including  food  for 
commissaries,  became  an  Army  responsibility.  (Lt. 
Gen.  A.  T.  McNamara,  The  Defense  Supply  A.geny,  12 
Dec  1961,  p.  2;  DLA  Web  Page,  Dec  2003) 


JULY  1955 


THE  225  AIR  FORCE  stores  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissary  section.  Air  Force  serv- 
ices division.  Headquarters  Air  Materiel  Command. 
^Military  Market,  Oct  1955,  pp.  28) 


APRIL  1955 


“CARRY-ALL  BOYS”  working  at  the  commis- 
sary at  Clark  Air  Base,  Philippine  Islands,  were  vol- 
unteers who  worked  for  tips  only.  A few  photo- 
graphs taken  in  earlier  years  show  baggers,  but  the 
method  of  their  compensation  is  not  well-docu- 
mented. {Alilitary  Alarket,  Apr  1955,  p.  OS-6) 


JULY  1955 


AIR  FORCE  commissaries  were  authori2ed  to 
stock  and  sell  brooms  and  mops  made  by  the 
blind.  Local  purchases  were  approved  for  stores  in 
the  United  States.  Overseas  supplies  would  come 
through  the  normal  supply  channels.  ^Military 
Market,  fp.  1955,  p.  39) 


MAY  15, 1955 


THE  REVIVED  Hoover  Commission,  headed 
by  former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  submitted 
its  Report  on  Business  Enterprises  to  Congress.  The 
report  included  sections  on  the  military  commis- 
saries and  exchanges,  and  said  in  both  cases  that 
“consideration  be  given  to  contracting  out  the 
operation  of  the  stores.”  The  commission  also  said 
that  prices  in  the  stores  should  be  made  adequate 
to  cover  all  the  costs,  and  that  commissaries  and 
exchanges  should  be  located  only  “where  adequate 
or  reasonably  convenient  services  are  not  avail- 
able.” {Military  Alarket,  ]tm  1955,  pp.  20-24,  29,  58) 


JUNE  1955 


NAVY  CMDR.  H.  C.  Thiele  replaced  Capt.  A. 
T.  MagneU  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Navy 
Ship’s  Store  Office.  Thiele  served  in  an  interim 
capacity  until  August.  {Naty  Commissary  Program) 


JULY  1, 1955 


THE  COMMISSARY  division.  Air  Force  Stock 
Fund,  began  operations.  This  division  was  to  pay 
for  aU  items  kept  by  a commissary  for  sale  to 
authorized  individuals  and  organizations.  It  was 
allocated  $10  million,  and  was  to  capitalize  existing 
subsistence  inventories.  (Ltr.,  W.  Cecil  HiU  to 
Commander,  Air  Materiel  Command  [attn: 
Comptroller],  30  Jun  1955,  Subj.:  Allocation  of 
Cash  and  Funds,  Commissary  Division,  Air  Force 
Stock  Fund.) 


JULY  1, 1955 


THE  RESTRICTIVE  rider  on  commissary 
funding  and  operation  was  not  included  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1956.  However,  the  surcharge  was 
not  eliminated,  despite  the  Defense  Department’s 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  (Military  Market,  Mar  1955, 
p.  31,  & Aug  1955,  p.  47) 


AUGUST  1955 


AUGUST  1955 


AUGUST  1955 


NOVEMBER  1955 


NOV.  4, 1955 


1956 


JANUARY  1956 


AUG.  10, 1956 


NOVEMBER  1956 


LATE  1956 
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CHAPTE 


AIR  FORCE  Secretary  Harold  E.  Talbott, 

speaking  at  graduation  exercises  at  the  Air  War 
College  and  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  Colleges, 
opposed  the  Hoover  Commission  report’s  conclu- 
sions that  exchanges  and  commissaries  should  be 
cut  back  or  completely  ended.  He  also  said  that  the 
commission’s  recommendations  were  “in  error” 
and  had  “an  adverse  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
armed  forces,”  so  the  Air  Force  would  oppose  their 
implementation.  Instead,  Talbott  said,  the 
exchange  and  commissary  services  “should  be 
extended  and  their  prices  reduced.”  {Militarj 
\ Market,  Aug  1955,  p.  29) 

NAVY  CAPT.  J.  G.  O’Handley  became  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office, 
replacing  Cmdr.  H.  C.  Thiele.  (Naty  Commissary 
^Program;  Military  Market,  Apr  1955,  p.  16) 

THE  NEW  DEFENSE  funding  act  passed  for 
fiscal  1956  required  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
get  approval  from  congressional  appropriadons 
committees  before  dropping  any  military  retail 
activities  such  as  commissaries  and  exchanges. 
{Military  Market,  Sep  1955,  p.  52) 

THE  NURNBERG  [Americanized  as  Nuremberg 
commissary  in  Germany  underwent  credit-to-cash 
changeover.  Most  other  stores  soon  did  the  same. 
{Military  Market,  Nov  1955,  p.  OS-8) 

THE  MILITARY  Subsistence  Supply  Agency 
was  inaugurated.  It  was  the  first  of  the  single-man- 
ager programs.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  1 35) 

1956 

THE  FIRST  Federal  Catalog,  generated  by  the 
Defense  Cataloging  and  Standardization  Act,  was 
completed  in  1956.  (McNamara,  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  pp.  2,  4) 

THE  DEFENSE  Department  rejected  the 
Hoover  Commission’s  recommendations  on  the 
privatization  of  commissaries  and  exchanges. 
{Military  Market,  Feb  1956,  pp.  6-8,  21-23) 

ACCORDING  TO  a statement  made  at  a con- 
gressional hearing  nearly  twenty  years  later,  it  was 
only  at  this  time  that  the  Air  Force  was  officially 
allowed  to  sell  commissary  goods.  The  individual 
making  the  statement  apparently  meant  that  there 
was  no  Air  Force  Commissary  Division  or  stock 
fund  prior  to  fiscal  1956.  In  reality,  there  were 


plenty  of  Air  Force  commissary  sales  stores.  But 
before  1955  they  were  run  and  funded  by  the  com- 
mands and  individual  bases,  and  supported  by  the 
Army  Quartermaster,  [see  entry  for^uXy  1, 1955.]  (10 
Aug  1956,  c.  1041,  70A,  Stat.  579;  US  Code  Title 
10,  Chapter  939,  Section  9621;  Congressional 
Hearings,  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  8 May 
1975,  p.  236) 

AT  NAVAL  BASE  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  the 
commissary  was  permanently  replaced  with  a new 
facility.  The  original  store,  destroyed  by  fire  in  June 
1950,  had  been  replaced  by  a temporary  store  in  a 
converted  medical  stores  warehouse. 

The  new  store  had  parcel  boys  for  carryouts, 
sixteen  checkout  lanes,  three  thousand  line  items, 
450  parking  spaces,  and  air  conditioning.  Its  new 
checkout  system,  in  which  a customer  took  the 
cashier’s  tape  to  a central  paying  station,  proved 
tedious  and  was  never  adopted  elsewhere.  {Military 
Market,  Nov  1956) 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  Military  Subsistence 
Supply  Agency  (MSS A):  The  agency  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  purchase,  inspection,  storage,  and  dis- 
tribution of  almost  all  food  items  required  by  all 
services.  Installations  were  responsible  for  purchas- 


1956l  CHERRY  POINT,  North  Carolina.  The  attention  to 
the  work  at  hand  is  evident  in  this  worker’s  expression.  A sign  of 
changing  sanitation  standards;  Meat  department  workers  today  would 
be  wearing  latex  gloves.  DbCA  historical  fUe,  courtesy  Cherry  Point  commissary 


1957:  FORT  HAMILTON,  New  York.  Customers  line  up  to 
shop  in  the  commissary.  The  boxes  at  right  were  used  for  a drive-up 
service.  In  good  weather,  customers’  purchases  would  be  placed  in  a 
box;  the  patrons  would  drive  up  and  present  their  receipt  and  box  num- 
ber (received  at  the  register)  to  the  attendant,  who  would  load  the 
goods  into  the  car.  Fort  Hamilton  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 

ing  their  milk,  bread,  and  brand-name  resale  items. 
{Quartermaster  Revieip,  Nov-Dec  1958,  p.  8) 

A DEFENSE  Department  advisory  committee 
on  professional  and  technical  compensation  rec- 
ommended continuing  commissaries  and  other 
benefits  for  the  military.  It  held  that  making  com- 
missaries self-supporting  would  diminish  the  bene- 
fit because  it  would  mean  “unrealistically  high 
costs”  for  patrons.  {Hearings,  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, 8 May  1975,  p.  242) 

AN  EDITORIAL  in  Military  Market  opposed 
combining  commissaries  with  exchanges.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  the  subject. 
(Alilitary  Market,  Feb  1957) 

COMMISSARIES  were  having  trouble  attracting 
and  retaining  cashiers  due  to  the  position’s  low 
grade  and  low  pay.  {Jibe  Ouartert?i aster  Review,  Mar- 
Apr  1957,  p,  66) 

AN  ARTICLE  in  Quartermaster  Review  mentioned 
that  most  commissary  store  officers  had  Little  or  no 
knowledge  about  meat  cutting,  so  they  let  the  head 


FEBRUARY  1957 


MARCH  - 
APRIL  1957 


MARCH  - 
APRIL  1957 


meat  cutter  run  the  meat  department.  The  Army 
lacked  a standard  cutting  method,  every  meat  cut- 
ter had  different  training,  used  different  methods, 
and  had  different  names  for  similar  cuts. 
{Quartermaster  Review,  Mar-Apr  1957,  pp.  10-11) 


JULY- 

AUGUST  1957 


QUA  RTERMA  STER  Review  referred  to  baggers 
or  carry-outs  as  “tip  boys,”  and  gave  the  opinion 
that  the  boys  were  Licensees,  not  store  employees. 
{Quartermaster  Review,  1957,  p.  65) 


SEPTEMBER  1957 


NAVY  CMDR.  R.  W.  Sauer  replaced  Capt.  J.  G. 
O’Handley  as  commanding  officer  of  NSSO. 
{Navy  Commissary  Program) 


OCT.  4, 1957 


Technology:  The  Soviet  Union  launched  Sputnik 
I,  the  first  man-made  satellite,  thus  terrifying  Ameri- 
cans into  believing  they  were  technologically  behind 
the  Soviets.  This  prompted  reforms  in  education  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  sciences,  and 
spawned  such  innovations  as  the  “new  math.”  It 
also  began  the  space  race,  which  would  not  end  until 
the  US.  landed  on  the  moon  in  1969. 


DEC.  2, 1957 


THE  ARMY’S  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  shifted  its  subsistence  division’s  commis- 
sary branch  to  the  newly  established  Army 
Subsistence  Center  in  Chicago.  The  center  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Army  Troop  Support  Agency 
and  would  eventually  run  most  of  the  Army  com- 
missaries. The  center  was  assigned  to  the  assistant 
quartermaster  general  for  operations,  so  the 
responsibility  for  commissary  policy  stayed  with 
the  quartermaster  general.  (Fisch  Letter,  1986; 


I960:  HILL  Air  Force  Base,  Utah.  This  store  consisted  of  two  old 
warehouses  and  a smaller  building  specificaliy  constructed  to  link 
them.  The  store  entrance  was  protected  by  an  awning  of  a type  com- 
monly used  for  shading  front  porches  on  private  homes.  Within  eight 
years,  this  open  porch  had  been  enclosed  to  ward  off  the  elements. 


Photo  courtesy  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center  Office  of  History 


AUGUST  1958 


SEPTEMBER  - 
OCTOBER  1958 


DEC.  1, 1958 


1959 


Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  135; 
QMR,  Jan-Feb  1958,  pp.  4-7, 
66;  U.S.  Array  Troop  Support 
Agency  Organisation  and  T unctions 
[Draft],  Oct  1972,  p.  v) 


THE  ARMY  began  planning 
branch  commissaries  for  several 
large  posts  to  relieve  crowded 
conditions  in  the  main  stores. 
The  branches  would  be  fitted 
with  a minimum  of  equipment 
and  would  stock  only  about 
twenty  high-demand  items  such 
as  bread,  milk,  and  cigarettes. 
{Quartermaster  Revieiv,  Jul-Aug 
1958,  p.  73) 


THE  OFFICE  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General  decided 
that  book  matches  bearing 
advertising  on  the  cover  could 
be  sold  in  commissaries 
because  the  books  were  sold  in  boxes  without  ads. 
The  logic  was  that  the  advertising  would  help 
lower  the  matchbooks’  prices.  (Quartermaster 
Review,  Sep-Nov  1958,  p.  72) 


THE  U.S.  ARMY  Subsistence  Center  became  a 
major  subordinate  command  of  the  quartermaster 
general,  attached  to  the  Chicago  Administration 
Center  for  support  services.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p. 
135;  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Ageng  Organistation  and 
Functions  [Draft],  Oct  1972,  pp.  v-vi) 


IN  A SPEECH  to  the  Senate,  Sen.  Paul  Douglas 

(D-Illinois)  claimed  the  commissaries’  “original 
legislation  was  meant  to  provide  stores  where  ade- 
quate commercial  facilities  were  not  available,”  and 
that  commissaries  had  become  a “grossly  over- 
done” practice.  He  also  said  that  (1)  “a  full  combat 
division  is  being  lost  by  this  misuse  of  military  per- 
sonnel,” and  that  (2)  the  commissaries  were  “per- 
haps the  most  glaring  example  of  an  area  where 
the  government  competes  with  private  enterprise. 
...  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I do  not  believe  in  the 
sociali2ation  of  grocery  stores — and  military 
socialism  is  still  socialism.”  (Militag  Market,  Oct 
1959,  pp.  115-26) 

LaMonte  F.  Davis,  Military  Market’s  editor, 
noted,  “No  merchant  ever  complains  because  a 
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1958:  ETHAN  ALLEN  Air  Force  Base, 

Vermont.  This  store  served  six  hundred  families 
in  its  heyday,  before  the  base  closed  in  1960. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


base — and  its  commissary — is  being  set  up  in  his 
town,  because  he  knows  it  wtU  bring  many  more 
dollars  in  his  cash  registers.  Talk  about  moving  a 
base  away  from  his  town  and  then  the  merchants — 
and  their  congressmen — really  scream. 
Headline-seeking  attacks  [on  commissaries]  should 
contain  all  the  facts.  Then  the  American  taxpayers 
who  foot  the  bills  will  have  the  complete  picture.” 


Military  Technology:  The  Nav>^  launched  the 


fed  History  of  American  Military  Commissaries 


BASEBALL  HALL-OF-FAMER 

Joe  DiMaggio  (center)  is  surrounded  by  store 
personnel  and  the  Ladies’  Selection  Panel 
at  Athens,  Greece,  1962.  DiMaggio  was  a 
vice  president  of  a distribution  company  that 
did  extensive  business  with  commissaries 
and  exchanges.  Like  sports  stars  of  later 
days,  he  teamed  with  industry  to  promote 
certain  product  lines  at  military  bases. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


USS  George  Washington,  the  first  U.S.  ballistic 
missile  submarine. 


handling  roughly  thirty-nine  thousand  items. 
(Defense  Logistics  Agency  Web  Page,  Dec  2003) 


AUGUST  1959 


NAVY  EXCHANGE  Remeii’  replaced  the  Monthly 
NSSO  Letter  for  Navy  stores.  The  publication  last- 
ed until  January  1964.  (NRS  News  Digest,  Apr  1986, 

p.  12) 


JULY  1, 1960 


THE  REVISION  of  Chapter  34,  Volume  IV  of 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  Manual  limited 
the  Department  S- 1 line  items  authorized  for  Navy 
commissary  stores  to  1,850.  This  did  not  include 
issue  items.  The  purpose  of  the  limitation  was  to 
“reduce  the  workload  and  personnel  requirements 
in  an  effort  to  meet  existing  and  anticipated 
staffing  limitations  . . . [that  were]  necessary  for  the 
Natq'  to  operate  within  the  established  budget.” 
(Commissary  Store  Courier,  May  1960,  p.  1) 


AUGUST  1960 


NAVY  CAPT.  J.  J.  Appleby  replaced  Capt.  R.  W. 
Sauer  as  commanding  officer  of  NSSO.  (Navy 
Commissary  Program) 


JANUARY  1961 


ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA  became  secretary  of 
defense.  By  this  time,  the  single  managers  were 


1963:  FORT  KNOX,  Kentucky,  annex.  Commissary  annex 
No.  2 may  have  been  a humble  cinder  block  structure,  but  it  served  fif- 
teen hundred  customers  per  day.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


JANUARY  1961 


AT  NAVAL  Housing  Area  (NHA)  Yokosuka 
commissary  and  the  local  Navy  exchange  operated 
a fifteen-thousand-bird  chicken  ranch  to  supply 
fresh  poultry  and  eggs.  It  also  provided  frozen 
foods  from  the  states,  and  local  fresh  vegetables.  It 
had  its  own  bakery  to  provide  doughnuts,  rolls,  cup- 
cakes, and  more.  (Militaty  Market,  ]an.  1961  p.  28) 


MARCH  1961 


McNAMARA,  convinced  that  military  supply 
problems  required  an  arrangement  to  “manage  the 
managers,”  convened  a panel  of  defense  officials 
to  study  plans  for  improving  DOD-wide  organiza- 
tion for  integrated  supply  management.  (Defense 
Logistics  Agency  Web  Page,  Dec  2003) 


APRIL  1961 


Technology  & the  Cold  War:  Soviet  Yuri 
Gagarin  became  first  man  in  space. 


APRIL  4, 1961 


U.S.  ARMY  Subsistence  Center  produced  Army 
Regulation  31-200,  “Army  Commissary  Operating 
Procedures,”  by  combining  thirty-two  directives. 
This  regulation  became  the  “bible”  of  Army  com- 
missary officers.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  135) 


JULY  1961 


THE  SERVICES’  commissary  headquarters 
were  located  at  the  following:  the  Army  in  the 
Army  Subsistence  Center,  Chicago,  Illinois;  the 
Navy  in  the  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office,  Brooklyn, 
New  York;  the  Marine  Corps  in  headquarters,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  Arlington  Annex,  Arlington, 
Virginia;  and  the  Air  Force  in  the  Marietta  Air 
Materiel  Area,  Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  Marietta, 
Georgia. 


AUG.  17, 1961 


International  Politics/Cold  War:  Construction 
began  on  the  Berlin  Wall  in  East  Germany,  sepa- 
rating East  Berlin  from  West  Berlin. 


AUG.  31, 1961 


OCT.  1, 1961 


1962 


1962 


JANUARY  1962 


JAN.  1, 1962 


CHAPTI 
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THE  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Air  Force’s 
commissary  operations  were  temporarily  located  at 
Middletown  Air  Materiel  Area,  Olmsted  Air  Force 
Base,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  DEFENSE  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  assumed  numerous  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Predecessor  to 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  it  would  serv^e  as 
a common  supply  agency  for  all  the  armed  servic- 
es. (McNamara,  Defense  Supply  Agency,  pp.  4-7; 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  Web  Page,  Dec  2003) 
Later  that  year  it  moved  to  Cameron  Station,  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  DSA’s  primary  mission  was  to 
provide  supply  support,  contract  administration 
services,  and  technical  and  logistic  services  on 
items  procured  by  the  military,  from  major 
weapons  systems  to  food  supplies.  It  purchased 
items  used  by  aU  the  services,  including  fuel,  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies,  repair  and  maintenance 
items,  and  subsistence. 

Officials  estimated  that  the  consolidation  of 
these  functions  under  DSA  and  subsequent  unified 
operations  would  allow  them  to  reduce  the  work- 
force by  thirty-three  hundred  people  and  save 
more  than  $30  million  each  year.  (Defense 
Logistics  Agency  Web  Page,  Dec.  2003) 

The  agency  would  take  control  of  eight  single- 


THE  QUARTERMASTER  Association  chang- 
ed its  name  to  the  Defense  Supply  Association 
(DSA).  {Military  Market,  Aug  1961,  p.  9;  Hucles, 
Haversack,  pp.  107,  135) 


LT.  GEN.  Andrew  T.  McNamara  was  selected 
to  command  the  new  Defense  Supply  Agency 
(DSA).  He  immediately  began  assembling  person- 
nel to  get  the  agency  started  by  January  1. 
(McNamara,  Defense  Supply  Agency,  pp.  4-7) 


Retail  History/Economics:  The  birth  of  dis- 
count retailing.  This  was  the  first  year  for  Kmart, 
Target,  and  Wal-Mart. 


RESALE  ITEM  Selection  Boards  in  CONUS,  the 
Pacific,  and  in  Europe  met  quarterly  to  select  those 
items  that  commissaries  in  their  respective  areas  of 
the  world  would  carry.  The  boards’  work  was  inten- 
sive and  difficult;  they  had  to  keep  the  stock  list 
below  two  thousand  items,  while  also  trying  to 
please  a variety  of  local  preferences.  {Military 
Alarket,  Jul  1962) 


I960:  NIAGARA  FALLS,  New  York.  From  1957  to  1970, 

a commissary  operated  at  Niagara  Falls  Air  Force  Base,  located  on  the 
Niagara  Falls  Municipal  Airport.  The  store  seems  to  have  been  well- 
stocked.  Most  of  these  brands  and  products  are  still  recognizable  to 
shoppers  nearly  fifty  years  later.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 

manager  operating  agencies:  the  Defense  Clothing 
& Textile  Supply  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania;  the  Defense  Construction  Supply  Center, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  the  Defense  General  Supply 
Center,  Richmond,  Virginia;  the  Defense  Medical 


1963:  CAPE  MAY,  New  Jersey.  The 
store  at  this  Coast  Guard  Recruiting  Station  was 
a combination  commissary,  exchange,  and  snack 
bar.  From  left:  Lt.  Q.g.)  William  J.  Irrig,  exchange 
officer:  John  Accardi,  commissary  store  supervi- 
sor; and  Ralph  E.  Risley,  feature  editor.  Military 
Market  magazine. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 
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Supply  Center,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  the  Defense 
Petroleum  Supply  Center,  Washington,  D.C.;  the 
Defense  Subsistence  Supply  Center,  Chicago, 
is;  the  Defense  Traffic  Management  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  the  Defense  Logistics 
Services  Center,  Washington,  DC.  It  later  added 


1965l  MARE  ISLAND,  California.  This  view  of  the  meat- 
cutting room  at  Naval  Station  Mare  Island  shows  sawdust  on  the  floor, 
the  traditional  way  of  absorbing  blood  from  the  carcasses,  providing 
traction,  and  making  cleanup  and  sanitation  easier.  oeCA  historical  nie 


1963l  SENECA  DEPOT,  New  York.  At  this  small  store, 
cashier  Ted  Gillen  is  shown  placing  the  customer’s  items  in  a box 
rather  than  a paper  sack.  At  many  stores,  customers  were  expected  to 
bring  their  own  boxes  to  help  the  stores  cut  costs.  oeCA  historical  we 


another  four  agencies.  (IVlcNamara,  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  pp.  4-7) 


FEB.  20, 1962 


Technology:  Marine  Corps  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn 

became  the  first  American  to  orbit  the  earth. 


MARCH  1962 


SKILCRAFT  and  other  products  made  by  the 
blind  became  available  for  sale  in  Europe,  iflilitary 
Market,  Mar  1962,  p.  50) 


JULY  6, 1962 


GENERAL  ORDER  No.  47  made  the  U.S.  Army 
Subsistence  Center  in  Chicago  an  activity  of  the 
Chief  of  Support  Services  with  primary  responsi- 
bility for  Army  commissaries.  (Hucles,  Haversack, 
pp.  107,  136) 


SEPTEMBER 

1962 


MURRY  H.  Greenwald  published  the  first  issue 
of  Exchange  and  Commissary  News.. 
Popularly  known  as  E & C News,  it  became  the 
second  major,  long-lived  commercial  enterprise 
publications  dealing  exclusively  with  the  military 
retail  business.  It  would  outlive  Military  Market,  the 
Army  Times  publication  that  had  replaced  The 
Cooperator,  the  first  military  resale  magazine.  (Alurry 
H.  Greenwald,  telephone  conversation  with  Dr. 
Peter  D.  Skirbunt,  30  Jun  2000) 


OCT.  14-28, 1962 


U.S.  History/International  PoHtics/Cold  War. 

Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  came  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war  over 
Soviet  medium-range  and  intermediate-range  bal- 
listic missiles  in  Cuba.  Eventually,  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  the  missiles,  averting  a U.S.  invasion  of  Cuba. 


FEBRUARY  1963 


COL.  ELWOOD  D.  McSherry,  commanding 
officer.  Army  Subsistence  Center,  Chicago,  defined 
the  1963  commissary  mission:  “Commissary  stores  ... 
contribute  significantly  to  the  high  state  of  morale  existing 
within  our  armed  forces.  The  commissary  benefit  is  an  inte- 
\gral part  of  soldier  pay  and  is  considered  a part  of  the  total 
remuneration  and  consideration  afforded  by  a military 
career.  ” (Military  Market  Buyers  Guide,  Feb  1963,  p.  88) 


APRIL  22, 1963 


EXCESS  SURCHARGE  funds  were  authorized 
for  commissary  improvements.  The  Air  Force  sur- 
charge rate  was  reduced  from  3 percent  stateside 
and  2.5  percent  overseas  to  a flat  2 percent  every- 
where. (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  136;  Military  Market, 
Apr  1963,  p.  7) 


JUNE  1963 


THE  DEFENSE  Supply  Agency  was  managing 


JUNE  30, 1963 


JULY  1963 


NOV.  22, 1963 


JANUARY  1964 


APRIL  1964 


APRIL  16, 1964 


CHAP] 


over  one  million  different  items  in  nine  supply  cen- 
ters with  an  estimated  inventory  of  $2.5  billion. 
(Defense  Logistics  Agency  Web  Page,  Dec  2003) 

THERE  WERE  477  commissary  stores.  Of 
these,  269  were  in  the  lower  forty-eight  United 
States,  using  2,927  officers  and  enlisted,  and  8,084 
civilian  employees.  There  were  also  15  commis- 
saries in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  1 93  in  other  over- 
seas locations.  {Comptroller  General’s  Report,  Apr 
1964,  pp.  2,  37) 

JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  Economic  Com- 
mittee recommended  a review  of  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  secretary  of  defense  for  authorizing 
military  commissary  stores  in  the  United  States. 
(Comptroller  General’s  Report,  Apr  1 964) 

U.S.  History:  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
shot  and  killed  in  Dallas.  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  sworn  in  as  president. 

1964 

Consumer  Health:  The  surgeon  general’s  warning 
first  appeared  on  packs  of  cigarettes. 

NAVY  EXCHANGE  Revieiv  ceased  publication. 
It  was  replaced  by  Navy  Exchange  and  Commissary 
Store  Neil'S  Digest  until  April  1966.  {Naty  Resale 
System  (NRS)  News  Digest,  Apr  1986,  p.  12) 

THERE  WERE  289  commissaries  operating  in 
the  continental  United  States.  This  figure,  an 
increase  of  twenty  compared  to  the  previous  year, 
apparently  counted  annexes  separately. 
(Comptroller  General’s  Report,  Apr  1964,  p.  24) 
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PUBLICATION  of  Comptroller 
(GAO)  report  to  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  “Failure 
to  Curtail  Government  Expense  of 
Military  Commissary  Stores  in 
Continental  United  States  Where 
Adequate  Commercial  Facilities  are 
Available.  ” 

This  report  stated  that  the  stamte 
of  August  1,  1953,  designed  to  limit 
the  number  of  commissary  stores  in 
the  continental  US.,  was  being  negat- 
ed by  the  criteria  established  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  justifying 
the  existence  of  these  stores. 

In  compiling  the  report,  the 


General’s 


1963:  FORT  McCLELLAN, 

Alabama.  By  the  1960s,  customers  were  benefit- 
ing from  a growing  stock  list,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  variety  of  chill,  and  dry  grocery  items  visible 

in  this  photo.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


GAO  visited  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  military  department  headquarters, 
and  only  eight  commissary  stores,  all  of  which 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  DC.  This  led 
the  GAO  to  the  inaccurate  assumption  that  D.C.- 
area  stores  were  ty'pical  of  all  stores  in  appearance, 
operations,  and  clientele. 

The  report  recognized  the  commissaries  had 
I been  justified  as  a “fringe  benefit”  that  “has  become,  as  a 
\ practical  matter,  a part  of  the  pay  structure  for  military  per- 
sonnel...  the  curtailment  of  the  fringe  ben  fit  would  represent 
a reduction  in  remuneration  and  would  adversely  affect  the 
morale  of  military  personnel  ” 

But  the  GAO  believed  the  criteria  by  which  “ade- 
Iquate  commercial  facilities”  were  judged  by  the 
departments  were  unreasonable.  The  report  recom- 
mended that  until  Congress  acted  to  clarify  its  posi- 
tion on  commissaries,  the  annual  certification  survey 
(required  by  the  1953  Appropriations  Act)  be  omit- 
ted, saving  the  annual  $100,000  expense  needed  to 
conduct  the  survey.  (Comptroller  General’s  Report, 
Apr  1964;  see  esp.  pp.  7-23) 


COMMISSARY 


J' 

j! 


EARLY  1960s:  SAN  DIEGO,  California.  This  facility  at  Naval  Base  San 
Diego,  built  from  several  old  structures,  was  spacious  and  well-maintained.  It  served 
its  purpose  weli— for  perhaps  as  long  as  fifty  years— and  was  not  replaced  by  a new 
store  until  1989.  Courtesy  San  Diego  commissary,  DeCA  historical  file 
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CAPT.  J.  J.  Appleby  of  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office 
was  promoted  to  rear  admiral.  (Navj  Commissary 
Program) 

U.S.  Military  History:  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident. 

Two  U.S.  destroyers  were  reportedly  attacked  by 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats.  (The  traditional 
spellings,  Viet-Nam  or  Viet  Nam,  are  sacrificed 
here  for  the  modern  spelling,  Vietnam,  which 
came  to  be  used  by  Americans  late  in  the  war.) 


AUG.  7, 1964 


Miiitary  & Poiiticai  History:  Congress  passed 

the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  This  measure 
gave  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  the  power  to 
directly  involve  U.S.  forces  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


AUG.  7, 1964- 
MARCH29,1973 


U.S.  TROOPS  were  engaged  in  combat  opera- 
tions during  the  Vietnam  War. 

During  the  war,  the  military  wanted  to  provide 
more  than  forty-five  hundred  calories  to  each  man 
per  day.  Ninety  percent  of  all  meals  served  to  U.S. 
servicemen  were  served  hot.  The  MCI  (meal,  com- 
bat, individual)  was  the  more  nutritionally  balanced 
and  fiUing  descendant  of  the  C-rafion. 

With  no  U.S.  family  members  in-country, 
exchanges  were  the  rule  in  Vietnam.  One  commis- 
sary did  exist  in  Saigon  and  would  be  run  first  by 
the  Army  and  then  by  the  Navy.  A branch  store 
was  located  at  Long  Binh.  (Staff  Sgt.  Randy  Goins, 
“A  History  of  Army  Rations,”  in  Troop  Support 
Digest,  Winter  1986,  p.  35) 


FEBRUARY 1965 


U.S.  Military  History:  The  first  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  combat  units  went  ashore  in  Vietnam. 


FEBRUARY  1965 


THE  SAIGON  commissary  became  a Navy-run 
facility.  {YourNav)'  Exchange:  50  Years  of  S erring  You. 
NEXCOM  50th  Anniversary  Commemorative 
Publication,  p.  17) 


JULY  1, 1965 


THE  DEFENSE  Personnel  Support  Center 

(DPSC)  in  Philadelphia  became  operational.  It 
merged  the  Defense  Supply  Agency’s  Defense 
Subsistence  Supply  Center  (DSSC),  Defense 
Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Center  (DCTSC),  and 
Defense  Medical  Supply  Center  (DMSC).  It  was 
jointly  staffed  by  the  services.  DPSC  was  responsi- 
ble for  buying,  inspecting,  storing,  and  distributing 
food  supplies  for  worldwide  consumption  by  the 
armed  services  and  other  authorized  government 
organizations.  It  was  the  chief  link  between  the 
military  and  the  American  food  industry.  {1974 
Military  Market  Tacts,  p.  1 36;  Hucles,  Haversack,  pp. 
108,  136) 


JULY  10, 1965 


U.S.  ARMY  Subsistence  Center  was  redesignat- 
ed the  U.S.  Army  Food  Service  Center.  The 
name  change  was  effective  January  1,  1966.  It 
would  remain  in  Chicago  for  six  years,  after  which 
it  moved  to  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  (Fisch  letter,  1986; 
Hucles,  Haversack,  pp.  108,  136) 


JULY  1965 


WIDOWS  OF  reserve  members  of  all  services 
would  now  have  commissary  privileges  regardless  of 
how  long  their  husbands  had  been  on  active  duty, 
according  to  a Defense  Department  memo.  Before, 
members  had  to  be  on  active  duty  at  least  seventy- 
two  hours  before  their  death  for  their  families  to 
receive  privileges.  {Military  Market,']\A  1965,  p.  29) 


JULY  1965 


THERE  WERE  492  commissaries  operating 
worldwide;  of  these,  315  were  in  the  continental 
United  States.  (Military  Market  Tacts,  1966-1967) 


1966 


Miiitary  Humor/Food  Products:  Former 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Hormel  company, 
“officially  pardoning”  him  for  shipping  Spam  to 
the  Army  during  World  War  II.  (Paul  Dickson, 
Chow:  A Cook’s  Tour  of  Military  Tood,  pp.  60-61) 


APRIL  1965 


APRIL  28, 1965 


JUNE  1965 


REAR  ADM.  C.  A.  Bhck  replaced  Rear  Adm.  J. 
J.  Appleby  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Navy 
Ship’s  Store  Office.  (Navy  Commissary 
Program) 


U.S.  Military  History:  US.  military 
intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  prompted  by  a civil  war. 

UNIFORMED  commissary  officers 
oversaw  all  Navy  commissary  opera- 
tions. {Alilitary  Market,  j\m  1965,  p.  98) 


THOUSANDS  of  portable  walk-in,  refrigerated 


1968:  FORT  CARSON,  Colorado.  This  commissary  offered  its 

customers  some  spectacular  scenery  along  with  lower  prices. 

Times  Publications 


JAN.  1, 1966 
MAY  1, 1966 


1967 


, 

1967 


1967 


JULY  1967 


AUGUST  1967 


NOV.  1, 1967 


THE  ARMED  Forces  Recipe  Service  was  creat- 
ed. (Goins,  Army  Rations,  p.  35) 

A DoD  STUDY  said  that  customers  disliked  the 
brand,  quality,  and  prices  of  items  in  Army  and  Air 
Force  commissaries  in  Europe.  (House  Armed 
Services  Committee  study  No.  91-77,  12400) 

FISCAL  1968  total  commissary  sales  were  nearly 
t.5  billion.  Of  that  total,  $100  million  was  invest- 
led  in  inventories.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  people 
worldwide  were  employed  by  commissaries.  (Lo- 
gistics Management  Institute,  Department  of  Defense 
Commissary  Stores,  LMI  Study  69-4,  p.  1) 


U.S.  Military  History:  Tet  Offensive.  This  was 
considered  the  turning  point  of  the  Vietnam 
War. 


NAVY  COMMISSARIES  were  authorized  to 
stock  2,275  grocery  department  items  (not  includ- 
ing troop  issue)  ';  but  most  stores  did  not  have 
enough  room.  (Naiy  Commissary  Program,  p.  4) 
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storage  boxes  filled  with  perishable  beef,  eggs,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  began  arriving  in  Vietnam. 
This  was  considered  a “logistics  miracle.”  (Defense 
Logistics  Agency  VCeb  Page,  Dec  2003) 

THE  NAME  change  of  the  Army  Subsistence 
Center  to  the  Army  Food  Ser-vice  Center  became 
official.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  pp.  108-1 1) 

NAVY  RESALE  System  News  Digest  began 
monthly  publication,  replacing  Naty  Exchange  and 
Commissary  Store  News  Digest.  (Naiy  Resale  System 
[NRS]  News  Digest,  Apr  1986,  p.  12) 

1967 

THE  NAVY  Resale  System  assumed  direct  com- 
mand of  the  Na"vy  commissary  stores  in  order  to 
provide  strong  centralized  management.  (Naiy 
Resale  System  Annual  Review,  198S;  Naiy  Resale 
System,  p.  2;  NRS  News  Digest,  Apr  1976,  p.  6) 


THE  COMMISSARY  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Alameda,  California,  was  used  for  a scene  in  the 
HoU^^wood  film  “Yours,  Mine,  and  Ours”  about 
a Na'vy  family  with  eighteen  children.  The  film 
starred  Lucille  Ball,  Henry  Fonda,  and  Van 
Johnson.  {Military  Market,  Oct  1967,  p.  32) 

THE  SERVICES’  commissary  headquarters  were 
located  at  the  following:  the  Army  Food  Ser-vice 
Center,  Chicago,  Illinois;  the  headquarters  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  Arlington  Annex,  Arlington, 
Virginia;  the  Na'vy  Ship’s  Store  Office,  Brooklyn, 
New  York;  and  the  Air  Force  at  the  Marietta  Air 
Materiel  Area,  Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia. 
{Military  Market,  ]u\.  1967,  p.  236) 

ORDERS  FROM  the  Naval  Housing  Area 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  commissary  went  through 
Oakland  and  took  three  months  to  arrive.  {Military 
Market,  Aug  1967,  p.  106) 

A STUDY  on  military  compensation  headed  by 
Rear  Adm.  L.  E.  HubbeU  (the  “Hubbell  Study”) 
recommended  commissary  stores  become 
self-supporting.  (Logistics  Management  Institute, 
Department  of  Defense  Commissary  Stores.  LMI  Study 
69-4,  p.  26) 


CHAPTE 


1967:  QUONSET  POINT,  Rhode  Island. 

By  1967,  most  commissary  grocery  sections  had  been 
self-service  for  years.  Four  decades  later,  however, 
many  stores’  deli,  meat,  poultry  and  bakery  operations 
remain  full-service.  The  Quonset  Point  store  operated 
from  1948  untii  1974.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


d History  of  American  Miiitary  Commissaries 


THE  PHILIP  A.  Connelly  Awards  Program 
was  established  to  recognize  excellence  in  Army 
food  service.  The  awards  were  named  for  the  late 
P.  A.  Connelly,  past  international  president  of  the 
International  Food  Service  Executives  Association. 
(Troop  Support  Digest,  Winter  1981,  p.  24) 

t/.S.  History:  Civil  Rights  leader  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  was  shot  and  killed  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

U.S.  History:  Sen.  (and  front-running  presidential 
candidate)  Robert  E Kennedy  was  shot  and 
killed  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 


AUGUST  1968 


CAPT.  J.  E.  Morrissey  became  interim  com- 
manding officer  of  NSSO,  replacing  Rear  Adm. 
C.  A.  BUck.  (Navy  Commissary  Program) 


AUTUMN  1968 


NAVY  SHIP’S  Store  Advisory  Committee,  which 
had  replaced  the  Bingham  Committee,  recom- 
mended that  the  name  of  the  Navy  Ship’s  Store 
Office  be  changed,  since  the  existing  title  did  not 
accurately  reflect  the  assigned  mission.  (Navy 
Commissary  Program,  p.  4) 


OCTOBER  1968 


THE  FIRST  issue  of  U.S.  Army’s  Food  Program 
Digest  V/2LS  published. 


OCTOBER  1968 


REAR  ADM.  D.  H.  Lyness  replaced  Capt.  J.  E. 
Morrissey  as  commanding  officer  of  NSSO. 
(Navy  Commissary  Program) 


1969 


BECAUSE  OF  alleged  abuses  in  the  commissary 
system,  an  investigation  was  conducted  by  Gen. 
William  W.  Momyer,  Office  of  Special 
Investigations  (OSI).  The  findings:  Most  abuses 
were  attributed  to  insufficient  attention  to  regula- 
tions. (Momyer  papers,  DeCA  historical  files) 


1970:  KAISERSLAUTERN,  Germany.  The  “warehouse”- 

style  of  displaying  goods,  as  done  here,  was  never  as  attractive  as  “vis- 
ible merchandising.”But  with  shorthanded  crews  it  was  often  the  only 
way  of  doing  business.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


1970:  PEARL  HARBOR,  Hawaii,  a 

shopper  looks  for  the  perfect  pineapple  at  Naval 
Station  Pearl  Harbor.  Considering  the  store  loca- 
tion, she  had  a good  chance  of  finding  it.  Surely 
these  were  among  the  freshest  pineapples  in  the 

world.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


1969 


THE  AIR  FORCE  was  the  first  of  the  services  to 
allow  the  sale  of  health  and  beauty  aids  products  in 
its  commissaries.  This  action  was  taken  on  a test 
basis.  (1974  Military  Market  Facts,  p.  138) 


JAN.  1, 1969 


IN  RESPONSE  to  the  1968  DoD  findings,  the 
European  Commissary  Resale  Item  Selection 
Board  (ECRIB)  for  commissary  stores  in  Germany 
and  Belgium  was  abolished.  Its  function  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army’s  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Support  Services  in  Washington.  (House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Report  No.  91-77,  p.  12400) 


JAN.  1, 1969 


THE  AIR  FORCE  operated  200  commissary 
stores  (144  located  within  the  United  States).  The 
Army  operated  148  (73  in  the  continental  United 
States);  the  Navy,  92  (65  in  CONUS);  and  the 
Marines  had  11  main  stores  (one  in  Hawaii,  the 
rest  in  CONUS). 


MARCH  24, 1969 


AN  ARTICLE  in  a national  civilian  publication  said 
the  armed  services  were  running  450  commissaries 
worldwide,  and  annually  doing  $1.5  billion  in  busi- 
ness. The  surcharge  was  only  meant  for  “commis- 
sary supplies  and  maintenance.  Construction  costs 


come  out  of  general  tax  rev- 
enues. So  do  wages  paid  to 
commissary  workers.” 

The  article  said,  “The 
average  shopper  runs  up  a 
bill  of  |34  each  time  he  visits 
Cameron  Station.  Officials 
say  that  the  same  basketful 
would  cost  the  customer  $50 
in  a regular  supermarket.” 
This  statement  implies  an 
average  savings  of  32  per- 
cent, which  would  not  again 
be  equaled  until  2003.  {U.S. 
Nem  <&  W^orld  B^port,  24  Mar 
1969,  p.  66) 
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1971:  ROTA,  Spain.  The  Navy  has  run  a big  store  at  Navai  Base  Rota  ever  since  the 
end  of  Worid  War  II.  This  one,  built  in  1957,  appeared  to  be  spacious,  but  was  described  as 
“smaii  and  cramped”  in  1971.  Its  area  was  between  5,500  and  8,912  square  feet,  not 
including  a 14,000-square-foot  warehouse.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


MAY  26, 1969 


JUNE  1969 


JULY  20, 1969 


1970 


THE  NAVY  SHIP’S  Store  Office  was  officially 
redesignated  Navy  Resale  System  Office  (NRSO, 
and  sometimes,  NAVRESO;  the  acronym 
NAI-TIESSO  came  in  1979).  (NRS  Nem  Digest, 
Apr  1976,  p.  6;  Naipi  Commissary  Program,  p.  4) 

THE  LOGISTICS  Management  Institute  pub- 
lished its  study  on  commissary  stores  for  the  sec- 
retary of  defense.  It  addressed  shortcomings  in 
commissaries  and  pointed  out  advantages  of 
making  the  stores  self-supporting.  Privatization, 
however,  was  not  considered  an  option.  (LMI, 
entire) 

Technology:  U.S.  astronauts  Neil  Armstrong  and 
Buzz  Aldrin  made  the  first  manned  landing  on  the 
Moon. 


1970 


MAY  15, 1970 


U.S.  Military  History:  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  appointed  the  first  two  female  generals  in 
U.S.  history. 


JULY  22, 1970 


AIR  FORCE  Maj.  Gen.  D.  W.  Graham,  assis- 
tant deputy  chief  of  staff,  systems  and  logistics, 
limited  Air  Force  commissary  line  items  to  2,500 
items  per  store  (by  AFM  145-1)  primarily  because 
of  physical  space  considerations  in  the  stores. 
{Hearings,  HASC  No.  91-81,  1970,  p.  3984;  1974 
Military  Market  Pacts,  pp.  137-38) 


DEC.  22, 1970 


THE  PHILBIN  Subcommittee  released  a 
report  calling  for  closer  defense  involvement 
with  leadership  and  control  over  store  opera- 
tions, more  flexible  Army  finance  methods,  and 
better  career  opportunities  for  those  assigned  to 
the  commissary  resale  function.  (Hucles,  Haver- 
sack, p.  109) 


THE  ARMY  BEGAN  allowing  the  sale  of  a large 
variety  of  health  and  beauty  aids  in  its  commis- 
saries. Formerly,  the  Army  had  only  allowed  a few 
basic  H&BAs,  such  as  soap  and  shaving  cream. 
{1974  Military  Market  Facts,  p.  138) 


1971 


1971 

ARMY  MESS  halls  officially  became  known  as 
dining  facilities  to  boost  their  image  and  that  of 
the  personnel  who  ran  them.  (Troop  Support  Digest, 


1968:  SAND  POINT,  Naval  Air 

Station  Seattle.  Taken  on  opening  day, 
this  shot  demonstrates  the  immense 
parking  lots  inherited  by  stores  built 
inside  hangars:  the  tarmac  formerly 
used  for  aircraft  parking  was  able  to 
accommodate  hundreds  of  automobiles. 
This  particular  hangar  was  so  large  that 
it  eventually  housed  the  Navy  exchange 
alongside  the  commissary,  nrsso 

photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


1972:  LOWRY  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado.  The  new  store  that 
opened  at  Lowry  in  1972  was  a tremendous  improvement  over  its 
predecessor,  shown  on  page  259.  It  served  as  the  base  commissary 
until  the  base  closed  in  1994.  oeCA  historical  file 


REAR  ADM.  J.  G.  Schoggen  replaced  Capt.  A 
L.  Borchers  as  commanding  officer  of  NRSO 
(Navj  Commissary  Program) 


1970s:  FORT  MYER, 


Virginia.  Groceries  were  shelved 
“warehouse”  style  in  this  and  other  commissari 
it  saved  time  and  cut  the  costs  of  employees  si 
ing  and  taking  the  time  to  get  rid  of  the  boxes. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  more  than  unattractive:  f* 
boxes  fostered  a notion  by  customers  ^at  the 
shopping  in  a makeshift,  second-class  facility.* 


ou  ee 


DeCA  historical  file 


Winter  1981,  p.  24;  Appendix  5,  “Mess’) 


THE  ARMY  considered  centralized  management 
for  its  commissaries,  whereby  aU  operational  deci- 
sions would  be  made  at  a central  headquarters. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  pp.  110-11) 


THE  ARMY  Food  Service  Center  became  a field 
supporting  agency,  placed  under  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics.  (Fisch  letter, 
1986;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  136) 


CAPT.  A.  L.  Borchers  replaced  Rear  Adm.  D. 
H.  Lyness  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Navy 
Resale  System  Office  on  an  interim  basis.  (Naiy 
Commissary  Program) 


JULY  29 -1971 
MARCH  6, 1972 


AUG.  31, 1971 


OCT.  29, 1971 


1972 


MAY  15, 1972 


JUNE  1972 


JULY  1972 


AUGUST  1972 


AUGUST  1972 


THE  SPECIAL  Subcommittee  on  Recruiting 
and  Retention  of  Military  Personnel  (of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee)  recognized  the  link 
between  commissaries  and  retention,  and  recom- 
mended a reorganization  of  the  commissary  sys- 
tem. They  also  urged  that  savings  be  passed  on  to 
the  patron.  (Hearings,  H.R.,  8 May  1975,  p.  242; 
Hearings,  HASC  92-42,  1972  [see  esp.  22  Feb  1972, 
pp.  8848-49]) 

THE  ARMY  Food  Service  Center  moved  to 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  (Fisch  letter,  1986;  Hucles, 
Haversack,  p.  136;  Army  Movement  Directive  71- 
22  [11  Jun  1971]) 

A NEW  Armed  Services  Commissary  Store 
Regulation  was  established,  superseding  the 
August  1,  1949  regulation. 


Supermarket  History:  Kroger’s  first  “super 
store”  opens  in  Ohio. 

THE  ARMY  Subsistence  Center  and  U.S.  7\rmy 
Food  Service  Center  were  renamed  the  U.S.  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency  (TSA).  Maj.  Gen.  John 
D.  McLaughlin  was  TSA’s  first  commanding  offi- 
cer. (Troop  Support  Digest,  Winter  1981,  p.  24;  Fisch 
letter,  1986;  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  136) 

IN  PART  ONE  of  a published  panel  discussion 
for  Military  Market,  a group  of  five  enlisted  spous- 
es and  two  officer  spouses  agreed  that  some  com- 
missaries were  making  the  redemption  of  manu- 
facturer’s coupons  difficult.  The  group’s  Nav}’ 
wives  also  found  it  irritating  that  Navy  commis- 
saries did  not  stock  health  and  beauty  aids.  (Military 
Market,]\m  1972,  p.  68) 

FOLLOWING  the  Military  Market  panel  discus- 
sion mentioned  in  June,  the  Navy  began  allowing 
the  sale  of  health  and  beauty  aids  in  its  commis- 
saries. (1974  Military  Market  Pacts,  p.  138;  Nay 
Commissary  Program,  p.  4) 

THE  DEFENSE  Supply  Association  changed 
its  name  to  the  American  Logistics 
Association  (ALA).  (Military  Market,  Aug  1972, 
p.  9) 

IN  THE  second  part  of  an  interview  with  Military 
Market,  a group  of  five  enlisted  spouses  and  two 
officers’  spouses  unanimously  agreed  that  they 


would  not  want  to  see  commissary  stores  closed 
down  in  return  for  some  level  of  cash  compensa- 
tion. {Military  Market,  Aug  1972,  p.  50) 

International  Terrorism:  Eight  Palestinian 
“Black  September”  terrorists  seized  eleven 
Israeli  athletes  in  the  Olympic  Village  in  Munich, 
West  Germany  during  the  1972  Summer  Games. 
Nine  of  the  hostages  and  five  terrorists  were  later 
killed  during  the  rescue  attempt. 


JAN.  27, 1973 


MARCH  1973 


Market,  Oct  1 99 1 , p.  114) 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  government  announc- 
ed the  end  of  the  military  draft.  The  advent  of  the 
all-volunteer  force  made  the  commissary  benefit 
important  in  attracting  recruits. 

MAJ.  GEN.  Van  Lydergraf  replaced  Maj.  Gen. 
McLaughlin  as  TSA  commander.  {U.S.  Army  Food 
Program  Digest,  Apr/May/Jun  1973,  p.  i) 


RECONSIDERING  its  former  position,  the 
Army  began  to  favor  the  home  office  concept  for 
its  commissaries.  Under  this  model,  policymaking 
for  commissaries  would  be  centralized,  while  com- 
mand would  be  retained  at  installation  level. 
(Hucles,  Harersack,  pp.  110-11) 

1973 

THE  DEFENSE  Supply  Agency  assumed 
responsibility  of  managing  food  items  for  troop 
subsistence  and  commissary  support.  (Defense 
Logistics  Agency  Web  Page,  Dec  2003) 

TROOP  SUPPORT  Agency  (TSA)  headquarters 
became  responsible  for  supervision  of  Army  com- 
missaries, but  allowed  operational  control  to 
remain  with  the  installations — under  the  “home 
office”  concept.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  pp.  110-11) 


MARCH  29, 1973 


MAY  11, 1973 


MAY  18, 1973 


JULY  1973 


U.S.  Military  History:  The  last  U.S.  combat 
units  left  Vietnam.  There  were  reportedly  58,202 
American  men  and  women  who  died  in  Vietnam 
during  the  war,  another  304,704  were  wounded, 
and  2,338  classified  as  missing  in  action. 

THE  MARINES  authorized  health  and  beauty 
aids  for  sale  in  Marine  commissaries.  (1974  Military 
Market  Facts,  pp.  137-38) 

A NEW  commissary  store  at  the  Nav)'  Supply 
Corps  School  in  Athens,  Georgia,  had  only  been  in 
operation  two  months  when  a tornado  demolished 
it.  {IkFdit ary  Market,  Feb  1974,  pp.  30,  33) 

BRIG.  GEN.  J.  C.  McWhorter  replaced  Maj. 
Gen.  Van  Lydegraf  as  TSA  commander.  {Food 
Program  Jul/Aug/Sep  1973,  p.  1) 


THE  NAVY  commissary  at  Mitchel  Field,  New 
York,  became  the  first  military  commissary  to  get 
electronic  point-of-sale  equipment.  {Military 


JULY  31, 1973 


THE  MARINE  CORPS  banned  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  and  tobacco  products  in  Marine  com- 
missaries. {1974  Military  Market  Facts,  p.  137) 


SEPT.  5, 1972 


OCTOBER  1972 


1973 


1973 


^^0 
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1973 


1972:  HOLY  LOCH,  Scotland.  The  Navy 

store  at  Holy  Loch,  a combination  commissary  and 
exchange,  had  a sizable  grocery  section. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


^ 1943:  FORT  MYER,  Virginia.  The  white  uniforms  worn  by 
these  two  produce-section  employees  were  standard  garb  for  grocery 
workers  at  the  time.  This  commissary,  which  opened  in  January  1943, 
boasted  folding  basket  carriers,  a large  fresh  produce  section,  tile 
floors,  endcaps,  and  many  brand-name  products  familiar  to  shoppers 

today.  National  Archives 


HESE  ARE  THE  PEOPLE  who  have  delivered  the  commis- 
sary benefit,  around  the  world,  since  1867.  Some  are  active-duty 
=5..;  military  and  some  are  spouses,  while  others  are  military  children. 
Some  are  full-time  employees  and  have  made  the  commissary  their 
career;  others  are  part-time  or  intermittent.  Some  are  local  nationals, 
others  are  U.S.  citizens.  They  hold  quite  a variety  of  jobs,  and  are  often 
cross-trained  to  do  several  in  order  to  cut  costs.  Whatever  their  back- 
ground, they  are  the  most  important  people  in  the  commissary  system, 
since  it  is  their  quality  of  service  to  the  customers  that  helps  determine 
the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  entire  benefit. 


► 1920s:  NEWPORT, 

Rhode  Island.  The  staff  of 
this  Navy  commissary  was 
exclusively  male  and  military. 
Times  have  changed;  today’s 
stores  are  almost  entirely 
civilian,  and  usually  the 
majority  of  the  staff  is 
female.  U.S.  Navy  photo 


1941-45:  CAfy|P  ROBERTS,  California 

Maj.  E.  S.  Curtis  (in  uniform),  commander  of  Camp 
Roberts,  and  administrative  assistant  Hugo  Enders  (in 
suit),  pose  with  the  comrtiissary  staff.  Photo:  t.  c.  jed" 
Austin;  courtesy  Gary  McMasters,  Camp  Roberts  Museum- 


275 


^ 1918:  PARIS,  France.  Local  national  clerks  get  ready  for  the  store 
to  open  on  September  8.  These  women  took  soldiers’  orders,  while  others 
retrieved  the  desired  items  from  the  attached  storage  area.  Lines  1 through  3 
were  designated  “Officers  Only,”  while  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  could 
use  lines  4 through  6.  A solitary  male  clerk,  in  American  uniform  and  seated 
behind  the  counter  (barely  visible  behind  line  6),  was  probably  the  supervisor. 

U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photograph,  National  Archives 
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^ EARLY  1950s:  LAJES  Air  Base,  the  Azores.  Two 
local  national  employees  show  off  a new  sign  in  English  and 

Portuguese.  Photo  courtesy  of  Lajes  commissary 


| H958i  CORPUS  cliR 

l^as.  Before  1976,  most  stores,  li 
W'  OTe  at  Naval  Air  Station  Corpus  Chris 

their  own  meat  cutters,  and  were  equipped 
with  raiis  and  hooks  for  hanging  and  mov- 
ing carcass  beef. 

DeCA  historical  file, 

courtesy  of  Corpus  Christ!  commissary 


^ 1964:  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  California.  A cashier  and  customer, 
with  volunteer  "carryout  boys”  in  the  background.  Photo  courtesy  of  vic  shuey 

► 1959:  Cherry  Point,  North  Carolina.  Two  men  use  metal 
price  markers,  with  changeable  prices,  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Cherry 
Point  to  place  prices  on  each  can.  These  stampers,  successors  to  plastic 


stamp  sets  (shown  on  page  258),  remained  in  use  for  decades.  Military 


Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


^ 1967:  JACKSONVILLE,  Florida  a 

sailor  unloads  breakfast  cereal  for  the  Naval  Air 
Station  Jacksonville  commissary. 


^ 1965:  FORT  CARSON  , Colorado.  A battery  of  cashiers 
awaits  customers  at  the  grand  opening  of  their  new  store. 

All  photos  this  page:  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


^ 1965:  SCOTT  Air  Force  Base, 

Illinois.  Maj.  C.  H.  Anderson,  commissary 
store  officer,  looks  over  a brochure  on 
improving  store  operations. 

i 1970:  FORT  HUACHUCA, 

Arizona.  The  commissary  store  officer  (left)  and 
the  store’s  purchasing  agent  go  over  new  prod- 
ucts. Photos:  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


# SCOTT  m 


► 1968  McCHORD 

Air  Force  Base,  Washington.  The 
front-end  staff  poses  for  a photo. 
The  managerial  (and  controver- 
sial) red  coats  were  already 
being  used  in  an  effort  to  make 
management  more  visible  and 
easier  for  the  customers  to  find. 

DeCA  historical  file  courtesy 
of  McChord  Air  Force  Base  commissary 


^ 1975:  SENECA  Army  Depot,  New  York,  1975.  This  is  a typical  meat-cutting  room  of  the  time,  with 
its  floor  covered  in  sawdust  to  absorb  blood,  provide  traction,  and  guard  against  slipping.  On  the  left,  Mike 
Marchek  wraps  and  prices  ground  beef;  in  the  center,  Larry  Walters  takes  a partial  carcass  from  the  freezer 
using  a hook  on  an  overhead  track;  on  the  right,  Leo  Holland  hand-cuts  steaks  on  a true  butcher’s  block. 

DeCA  Historical  File,  courtesy  Seneca  AD  commissary 


H t Lb Im ^ oCOLioriQ.  I n0  si^n  On  xno  Wall  3l  xnis  naVai  sscunxy  group 
activity  store  indicates  that  commissaries  had  become  concerned  with  safeguarding 
their  customers’  health  and  diet.  Notice  the  employees  in  uniform;  commissary  duty 
was  a common  assignment  for  naval  personnel  on  shore  rotation. 

DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  of  the  Naval  Security  Group  Edzell  commissary 
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^ 1985:  MARCH  Air  Force  Base,  California.  Rick 
Reed  and  Tech.  Sgt.  Patricia  Capps  look  for  an  item  in  the 
commissary  warehouse,  afcoms  photo,  oeCA  historical  m 


^ 1976:  YUMA,  Arizona.  A cashier  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
Yuma  takes  a customer's  payment.  Scanning  had  not  yet  come  to  the 
commissaries.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


^ 1992:  EGLIN  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  Bobby  Stultz, 
longtime  commissary  store  officer,  had  been  one  of  the  military’s 
most  popular  and  successful  CSOs  for  twenty  years.  Under  his 
direction,  Eglin  won  "Best  Store”  honors  five  times  with  AFCOMS 
and  once  with  DeCA.  His  sudden  passing  in  1996  was  a shock  to 


^ 1997:  TAEGU,  South  Korea.  Yi  Sun  Cha  (left)  and  Yi  Hae  Suk,  two 
local  national  deli/bakery  contract  employees,  wear  traditional  costumes  for 
the  new  store’s  grand  opening.  In  1999  and  2000,  the  store  was  named 
DeCA’s  Best  Small  Store  overseas.  DeC4  photo  courtesy  Taegu  commissary 


^ 1999:  DOVER  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware.  Employee  Kewly 
Johns  arranges  peppers  in  the  commissary’s  produce  department. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


^ 2005:  SPANGDAHLEM, 

Germany.  A!  Alferez,  director  of  the  Eifel  area 
commissaries— Spangdahlem  and  Bitburg— talks 
about  the  Spangdahlem  store  to  Mary 
Foglesong,  wife  of  Air  Force  Gen.  Robert 
Foglesong,  commander  of  U.S.  Air  Forces 
Europe.  Alferez  gave  her  a short  briefing  about 
the  store  and  accompanied  her  on  a tour  of  the 
facility. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  of  the  Spangdahlem  commissary 


^ 1998:  PORTSMOUTH  , Virginia.  Yoilie 

Beard,  cashier,  poses  by  her  register  in  the  store  at  the 
Scott  Annex  of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


^2002:  FORT  BELVOIR, 

Virginia.  Cheryl  Conner,  store  director  at 
the  Fort  Belvoir  commissary.  For  years, 
the  Belvoir  store  has  been  one  of  the 
biggest  and  busiest  commissaries  in 

the  world.  OeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


2000:  SMOKEY  POINT, 

Washington.  Receiving  department  workers 
Ed  Cox  (ieft)  and  Ray  Buran  stand  in  the 
warehouse  of  the  Smokey  Point  commis- 
sary at  Navai  Support  Center  Everett, 
Washington.  OeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


^2002:  KINGSVILLE,  Texas.  Johnny  Sterling, 
store  director,  tapes  coupons  to  items  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  Kingsville  commissary  as  an  additional  service  to 
the  customer.  OeCA  photo:  Beth  Settle,  Midwest  Region 


2002: 

Ramsteir 


CENTRAL  MEAT  PROCESSING  PLANT, 

Air  Base,  Germany,  2002.  Employees  gather  for  a group  photo- 


graph. DeCA  photo:  Gerri  Young,  OpCA  Europe 


H|P|TATE  of  the  art.  The  new  commissary 

Base,  Califbnia,  had  a cylindrical  roof  that 
^^e  the, store  eye-catching,  inside  and  out.  Locally  dubbed 
^eVrhfng^this  futuristic  design  feature  combined  skylights 
,and  an  en§rgy-e1ficient ventilation  system,  allowing  hot  air  to 
rise  to  a high  ceilfhg  that  ran  the  length  of  the  store. 

MCOMS  photo,  DeCA,tiistorical  file 


* the  citizens  of  our  country  think ...  that  because  you're  in  the  miiitary  you  wiil  accept  second- 
ciass  status  and  [stiii]  provide  a first-line  defense..." 

— Air  Force  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Sam  Parish,  testifying  to  Congress  about  the  importance  of  commissaries. 


CENTRALIZATION,  MODERNIZATION, 

1974  1988 

AND  THE  PUSH  FOR  PRIVATIZATION 


The  ’60s  AND  EARLY  '70s  had  been  tumultuous  years.  The 
nation’s  divisiveness  over  the  Vietnam  War  brought  about  the 
end  of  both  the  American  war  effort  and  the  military  draft. 
But  because  there  was  still  a Cold  War,  there  was  still  a need  for  a 
strong  deterrent  force.  The  problem  was  how  to  raise  and  maintain 
credible  armed  forces  in  an  era  when  many  Americans  had  become 
disenchanted  with  the  nation’s  interventionist  policies.  The  solution, 
it  seemed,  was  an  all-volunteer  military. 

To  maintain  a steady  stream  of  volunteers,  the  military  would 
place  more  emphasis  upon  improving  its  benefit  package.  As  one 
of  those  benefits,  commissaries  were  important  not  only  in  attract- 
ing volunteers,  but  also  in  encouraging  them  to  remain  in  uniform. 
The  stores’  new  level  of  importance  and  respect  prompted  positive 
changes  and  improvements  on  levels  never  before  attempted. 
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STATE 

T|F  THE  COMMISSARIES,  1974 

As  of  1974,  the  Department  of  Defense 
established  basic  ground  rules  for  the  oper- 
auon  of  all  commissaries,  while  each  of  the 
respective  services  continued  to  run  its 
own  commissary  system.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  there  were  418  commis- 
saries worldwide — not  including  an  unde- 
termined number  of  branch  stores  and 
annexes,  which  were  sometimes  (but  not 
always)  counted  as  separate  stores. 

Of  these  stores,  the  Army  had  127  (68 
in  the  United  States);  the  Navy  had  94  (66 
stateside);  the  Air  Force  181  (123  stateside); 
the  Marines  13  (12  stateside);  and  the  Coast 
Guard  had  three  (aU  in  the  United  States). 
Most  stores  ranged  in  size  from  11,000  to 
18,000  square  feet  of  sales  floor  space,  but 
there  were  a few  that  were  larger  and  many 
that  were  smaller.  Stores  built  after  1970 
tended  to  be  larger  (about  25,000  to  30,000 
square  feet).  CONUS  stores  were  open  40 
to  48  hours  per  week,  while  overseas  stores 
averaged  around  35  hours  per  week. 

In  1974,  few  military  commissaries  were 
modern  stores.  Soon,  however,  the  com- 
missaries would  be  run  by  modern,  central- 
ized organizations,  which  would  eventually 
mrn  them  into  modern  retail  outlets. 

NAVY  COMMISSARY  OPERATIONS 

CentraHzadon  was  hardly  new.  The  Nav}' 
had  been  professionally  running  its  com- 
missaries as  military  grocery  stores  since 
1946  under  the  control  of  the  Nav}'  Ship’s 


Store  Office  (NSSO),  headquartered  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  NSSO  had  removed 
the  stores  from  the  control  of  the  base 
commanders  and  the  usual  Navy  chain  of 
command.  In  1969,  this  office  was 
renamed  the  Navy  Resale  Systems  Office 
(NRSO),  reflecting  its  mission  of  running 
stores  ashore  as  weU  as  those  afloat. 

NRSO  ran  the  Navy’s  exchanges  as  well 
as  its  commissaries.  As  a result,  its  atten- 
tion and  resources  were  divided  between 
both  operations,  supporting  facilities  that 
were  frequently  placed  in  adjacent  build- 
ings. Sometimes  the  commissary  was  of 
secondary  importance  with  the  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  the  exchanges.  This  was 
reflected  in  the  command  structure:  Navy 
commissary  officers  or  store  managers 
were  often  civilians,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  local  Navy  exchange  officers, 
who  were  usually  men  in  uniform. 

In  1974,  the  Navy  organized  64  of  its 
commissaries  in  the  United  States,  and  19 
of  28  overseas  outlets,  into  geographical 
complexes.  Each  complex  contained  two  to 
eight  stores  and  was  run  by  a commander, 
who  was  usually  a Navy  supply  officer.  The 
commander  headed  the  buying  board  for 
his  complex.  This  board  met  monthly  to 
make  stock  item  and  buying  decisions. 

Unlike  Army  and  Air  Force  stores.  Navy 
commissaries  did  not  receive  base  level 
support.  They  had  to  pay  for  certain  items 
of  equipment,  supplies,  and  services. 
Examples  included  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance, and  operating  costs  of  materials 


handkng  and  automotive  equipment,  initial 
costs  and  maintenance  of  labor-saving 
equipment,  and  the  cost  of  utilities  in  ware- 
house and  office  areas.  The  Nav}'  stores 
were  also  separated  from  troop  subsistence 
operations  (including  dining  halls  and  mess- 
es), which  meant  that  Nav}^  commissaries 
could  no  longer  use  those  functions  as  an 
outlet  for  unsold  merchandise.  Navy"  cus- 
tomers thus  had  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of 
Inventory  loss  resulting  from  unsold  items. 

ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE 
COMMISSARIES 

The  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  with  a com- 
mon heritage  and  many  more  stores  than 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  had  no 
tradition  of  centralized  commissary  sys- 
tems, nor  strong  headquarters  organiza- 
tions, controlling  their  stores.  However,  in 
1972  the  Army  had  initiated  a new  organ- 
ization, the  Troop  Support  Agencyy  with 
multiple  responsibilities,  including  a com- 
missary branch. 

Army  policy  guidance  was  provided  by 
the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  logistics 
through  the  Troop  Support  Directorate. 
Commissary  officers  made  their  own  pur- 
chasing and  stocking  decisions,  adhering  to 
Army  commissary  regulations  as  much  or 
as  little  as  they  wished.  Daily  assistance  on 
a working  level  was  available  through  TSA 
(formerly  the  Food  Service  Center),  which 
had  moved  to  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  from 
Chicago  in  1972.  Limited  assistance  was 
also  available  from  the  headquarters  of 
various  commands  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  U.S.  Army 
Pacific.  Because  of  the  management  assis- 
tance policy  adopted  in  1973,  individual 
post  commanders  stiU  retained  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  and  operation  of 
each  store. 

The  Air  Force  had  tighter  supervision 
and  control  over  its  stores,  but  it  did  not 
have  the  direct  chain  of  command 
enjoyed  by  the  Navy.  As  of  1974,  policy 
and  guidance  came  from  the  Supply 
Support  and  Services  Office  at  Air  Force 
Headquarters  in  the  Pentagon,  while  pro- 
fessional assistance  came  from  the  Air 
Force  Commissary  Stores  Branch  in  the 
Air  Force  Services  Office  in  Philadelphia, 


1972-91:  TSA  . Weatherly  Hall,  Building  12400  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  housed  the  U.S.  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency’s  headquarters.  TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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1946  - 1981:  NAVY  HEADQUARTERS.  The  Navy’s  headquarters  for  commis- 
sary operations— the  Navy  Ship’s  Stores  Office  (NSSO),  the  Navy  Resale  Systems  Office  (NRSO), 
and  the  Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support  Office  (NAVRESSO)— were  located  in  this  building  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  pictured  here  in  the  1970s.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


an  adjunct  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command. 

However,  the  base  commanders 
retained  responsibilit}^  for  store  operations. 
Stocking  and  commodity  purchasing  deci- 
sions were  made  at  the  store  level.  Years 
later,  Bill  Moran,  one  of  AFCOMS’ 
“founding  fathers”  and  that  agency’s  direc- 
tor of  operations,  remembered,  “The  oper- 
ation of  the  stores  was  left  up  to  the  local 
store  manager  and  commissary  officer, 
who  worked  for  the  base  commander.  ... 
There  was  no  standardization,  no  unifor- 
mity, no  continuity  of  operations  in  mer- 
chandising, stock  assortments,  store  layout. 
...  The  store  at  each  base  was  determined 


by  the  attitude  and  experience  of  each  local 
commissary  officer.  If  you  had  a highly 
motivated  commissary  officer,  you  had  a 
good  commissary.  If  you  had  one  that 
wasn’t,  you  didn’t.” 

MARINE  CORPS  AND 
COAST  GUARD  COMMISSARIES 

The  Marine  Corps,  with  far  fewer  stores, 
was  able  to  address  each  of  them  individu- 
ally. This  level  of  attention  increased  pro- 
fessionalism and  customer  service  at  each 
location  and  enabled  the  Corps  to  be  the 
first  service  to  develop  a sopliisticated, 
automated  inventory  system. 

The  thirteen  Marine  Corps  stores  oper- 


ated in  a decentralized  fashion,  with  some 
policy  and  audit  assistance  coming  from 
the  Supply  Department’s  commissary 
branch  of  the  Support  Services  Division  at 
Marine  Corps  Headquarters.  Store  officers 
sometimes  ran  both  the  commissary  and 
the  exchange,  and  while  they  were  under 
the  supervision  of  the  base  commander, 
they  made  all  purchasing  and  stocking  deci- 
sions. Centralized  control  would  arrive  in 
1979  with  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Marine  Corps  commissary  complex. 

Years  later,  in  1986-1987,  the  Marine 
Corps  commissary  system  became  the  first 
to  implement  electronic  ordering,  invoicing 
and  funds  transfer,  using  their  computer- 
ized Enhanced  Commissary  Management 
Information  System.  The  Marines  had  no 
trouble  with  this  system,  in  part  because 
they  had  only  two  complexes  with  a small 
number  of  stores.  Still,  the  system’s  relia- 
bility was  impressive. 

Meanwhile,  the  Coast  Guard,  with  only 
three  stores,  also  ran  its  operation  on  an 
individual  basis.  These  stores  answered  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
resale  programs  branch  of  the  Supply 
Services  Division  at  Coast  Guard  Head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

A TWILIGHT  ZONE’ 

Whatever  the  service,  commissaries 
between  1955  to  1976  operated  in  a “twi- 
light zone.”  The  stores  were  mandated  by 
Congress  and  existed  all  over  the  world. 
However,  because  of  the  attacks  the  com- 
missaries had  endured  in  the  early  1950s, 
employees  and  customers  were  encouraged 
to  say  little  about  them.  AFCOMS’  Bill 
Moran  recalled  years  later  that  before  their 


r vsr. 


IN  1974,  THE  SURCHARGE  was  set 
at  3 percent.  To  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  this  meant  a straight  charge 
of  3 percent  on  the  total  at  the  reg- 
ister; to  the  Navy  and  Marines,  it 
meant  an  overall  average  of  3 per- 
cent. In  1976,  the  surcharge  was 
raised  to  4 percent;  in  April  1983,  it 
was  raised  to  5 percent.  It  has 
remained  at  that  level  ever  since. 


ECHOES  OF  FLIGHT:  Stores  Operated  in  Former  Hangars 


P EFORE  1991,  commissaries  were  often  placed 
I inside  whatever  old,  unused,  or  obsolete  struc- 
^ tures  were  available.  Warehouses,  libraries,  dining 
halls,  morgues:  They’ve  aU  been  used  for  grocery  stores.  A 
sdchon  of  Chapter  2 in  this  book  deals  specifically  with  old 
cavalry  structures  tliat  became  sales  commissaries  on  Army 
posts.  Similarly,  on  airfields  used  by  the  Nav}",  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  Army  Air  Forces,  and  the  Air  Force,  aircraft 
hangars  worked  admirably  as  grocery  stores.  Large  enough 
to  contain  a warehouse  as  well  as  the  sales  store,  with  air- 
craft aprons  that  became  big  parking  lots,  these  structures 
were  ideal  for  commissary  duty. 

There  were  many  hangar  commissaries.  Here  are  a few 
that  were  particularly  weU-known: 


Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  D.C.:  BoUing’s 
Hangar  2 was  just  twenty-nine  years  old  when  aU  of  the 
base’s  aircraft  and  helicopter  operations  ceased  in  1 968,  and 
the  big  hangar  immediately  became  an  anachronism.  At  the 
same  time,  the  base  commissary  was  a customer’s  night- 
mare: long  waiting  lines  to  enter  the  store,  to  get  a cart,  to 
go  down  every  narrow  aisle,  to  check  out,  to  pick  up  the 
groceries  from  a loading  dock,  and  to  leave  the  parking  lot. 

Despite  all  these  problems,  customers  came  back  for  the 
savings,  and  twelve  registers  couldn’t  handle  the  volume  of 
business  the  store  generated. 

The  unused  hangar  offered  the  perfect  solution,  and  a 
sales  commissary  and  warehouse  were  built  inside  it.  The 
store  opened  for  business  on  September  29,  1970.  It  had 
more  than  30,000  square  feet  in  the  sales  area,  aisles  nvice  as 
wide  as  those  in  the  old  store,  seventeen  registers,  the  latest  meat-wrap- 
ping  equipment,  oversized  frozen  and  chill  display  cases  and  backup 
storage,  many  additional  line  items,  and,  of  course,  a huge  parking  lot. 

The  commissary  remained  there  for  nineteen  years,  but  eventually 
those  customers  who  had  never  experienced  the  joys  of  shopping  in 
the  previous  store  began  to  consider  the  Hangar  2 store  inadequate. 
The  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  (AFCOMS)  ultimately  replaced  it 
with  a brand-new  commissary  that  opened  for  business  on  March 
13,  1990.  It  wasn’t  much  bigger  than  the  Hangar  2 store,  but  it  had 
additional  amenities:  state-of-the-art  equipment,  wider  aisles,  a deli, 
fish  market,  bakery,  and  a mini-corn  (initially  called  a “Wee-Serv”  by 
AFCOMS). 


1986:  BOLLING  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  D.C.  Old  Hangar 
No.  2 was  a good  fit  for  the  base  commissary,  enabling  designers  to 
place  the  sales  store  in  the  front,  and  the  warehouse  in  the  rear,  of 
the  same  building,  afcoms  photo,  oeCA  historical  me 


served  a patron  base  of  eighteen  hundred  customers.  It  also  supported 
Navy  stores  at  Machrihanish,  Brawdy,  West  Ruislip,  St.  Magwan,  and 
Thurso,  as  well  as  a Coast  Guard  store  in  the  Shedand  Islands. 

When  Edzell  closed  on  March  29,  1997,  10  of  the  store’s  last  18 
employees  were  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  two  last 
Americans  at  the  store,  commissary  officer  Annette  Corsey  and  her 
deputy,  Clifton  Rouse,  had  both  closed  stores  before — she  at  Ankara, 
Turkey,  he  at  RAF  Buttonwood.  “I  hope  this  will  be  the  last  time  I’m 
involved  in  a store  decommissioning,”  Corsey  said  at  the  time.  “It  can 
be  thoroughly  exhausting,  physically  and  mentally.” 


Edzell,  Scotland:  Built  for  the  Royal  Air  Force,  Edzell’s  main  mis- 
sions during  World  War  II  were  to  prepare  planes — both  new  and 
damaged — for  combat.  The  base  later  became  a boneyard  for  old  air- 
craft. Then  in  1960,  the  Royal  Air  Force  let  the  U.S.  Nav)'  open  a 
security  group  activity  (NSGA)  with  sophisticated  communications 
and  tracking  equipment  at  Edzell.  Soon  the  Nav)'  opened  a small 
commissary,  and,  in  1966,  replaced  it  with  a bigger  store  inside  a 
1940-vintage  aircraft  hangar. 

The  store  used  only  3,520  square  feet  of  the  hangar  and  stocked 
only  1,700  line  items,  but  during  the  NSGA’s  heyday  it  successfully 


GoodfeUow  Ait  Force  Base,  San  Angelo,  Texas:  This  Army  air- 
field, opened  in  1941,  had  a commissary  by  1947.  Sometime  between 
August  1949  and  March  1950,  it  was  closed — ^temporarily,  as  it  turned 
out — due  to  the  Philbin  congressional  committee’s  efforts  to  reduce  the 
number  of  commissaries.  By  1956  a store  had  reopened;  it  was  a for- 
mer dining  hall  in  Building  217.  Despite  its  low  ceiling,  small  size,  two 
registers,  and  cramped  quarters,  it  remained  the  base  commissary  until 
January  1976. 

A bigger  structure  was  needed,  so  Building  209,  a hangar  built  in 
1941,  became  the  commissary  on  January  27,  1976.  A welcome  relief 
from  the  tiny  old  store,  it  represented  a considerable  increase  in  sales 
area,  storage  space,  and  administrative  office  size.  It  was  located  directly 


across  from  a new  exchange  facility, 
with  a five-thousand-square-foot  area 
separating  the  two  buildings.  That 
space  was  called  “Heritage  Plaza”  and 
included  exposed  aggregate  concrete, 
grassy  areas,  shrubs,  trees,  planters,  and 
benches.  In  1976,  the  store  was  named 
“Best  Commissary  in  U.S.  Air  Force 
Security  Services”  and  was  a nominee 
for  AFCOMS’  L.  Mendel  Rivers  Best 
Commissary  Award.  It  had  seven 
checkouts  and  1 5,000  square  feet  of 
shopping  area,  and  4,000  more  line 
items  than  its  predecessor.  Its  spacious- 
ness and  its  newer  equipment  were  big 
improvements. 

Though  not  a modern  store,  it 
remained  in  business  for  twelve  years, 
until  AFCOMS  opened  a brand-new 
facility  on  September  6,  1988.  This  was 
Building  213,  designed  as  a commissary 
from  the  foundation  up.  It  had  nine 
checkouts  and  a shopping  area  of 
25,800  square  feet. 

Naval  Base/Ship  Yard/Support 
Activity  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 

The  Philadelphia  area  has  been  home 
to  shipbuilding  activides  since  early 
colonial  times,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Ship  Yard,  established  in  1801, 
was  one  of  the  nadon’s  oldest.  It  was 
home  to  a commissary  by  1 948,  and, 
given  the  age  of  the  base,  it  probably  had  a ship’s  store  ashore  long 
before  that.  It  closed  due  to  the  Philbin  Congressional  Committee’s 
agreement  with  the  armed  forces  {see  Chapter  7)  somedme  between 
August  1949  and  March  1950,  but  it  reopened  a few  years  later. 

A replacement  store,  built  inside  a World  War  II  seaplane  hangar 
[Building  653],  opened  February  19,  1974  {see photo, page  39).  The 
hangar  was  unique  enough  to  be  nominated  for  the  National  Register 
of  Historical  Places.  Its  architectural  significance  lay  in  its  “large-span  con- 


1966:  RAF  EDZELL,  Scotland.  The  Naval 
Security  Group  Activity  opened  its  second  new 
store  in  the  1960s  inside  a partially  modified  " 
World  War  ll-vintage  RAF  hangar.  Hero,  the 
crowd  begins  to  gather  for  the  grand  opening  ; 

ceremony.  U.S.  Navy  photo,  courtesy  t^GA  Edzell  cSmmissary. 
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Crete  arch  construction  as  applied  to  an  aircraft  hangar.  ” Together  with  a sea- 
plane launching  ramp  in  the  Delaware  River  and  several  catapult  facilides, 
it  also  helped  garner  the  “Flying  Boat  Research  and  Development”  por- 
don  of  the  shipyard  a nominadon  to  the  Nadonal  Register. 

Even  without  such  nominadons,  the  building  was  impressive.  At 
its  peak,  the  commissary — which  took  up  only  a fraction  of  the 
hangar’s  floorspace — had  a sales  area  of  1 5,200  square  feet,  a 22,627- 
square-foot  warehouse,  twelve  checkouts,  and  over  eighty  employees. 

It  stayed  in  business  in  the  same  location  for  twenty-one  years.  DeCA 
inherited  the  store  but  ultimately  had  to  close  it  on  September  30, 
1995,  when  base  realignment  and  closure  actions  phased  out  the 
Philadelphia  operations. 

Sand  Point  Commissary,  Naval  Air  Station  Seattle, 

Washington:  When  the  Naval  Air  Station  Seattle  opened  in  1939,  it 
probably  had  a small  commissary  store,  but  none  are  in  the  historic 
record.  Nearby  Fort  Lawton,  though,  is  acknowledged  to  have  had  the 
best  commissary  in  the  vicinity.  When  that  post  closed,  a huge  aircraft 
hangar  on  the  Sand  Point  pordon  of  the  naval  air  stadon  became  home 
to  a new  commissary  on  June  27,  1968. 

The  hangar.  Building  193,  had  been  built  in  1941  as  a seaplane 
hangar.  Unlike  its  Philadelphia  cousin,  this  hangar  used  far  more  dmber 
than  concrete,  and  little  steel.  Its  roof  was  supported  by  immense 
wooden  beams  from  the  forests  of  the  state  of  Washington. 

The  hangar  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  exchange,  the 
commissary,  and  their  warehouses.  The  commissary  had  12,996  square 
feet  of  sales  area,  twelve  checkouts,  and  a fish  market — a standard  fea- 
ture in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  It  also  had  large  produce  and  dairy  sec- 
tions, frozen  foods,  and  a meat  market.  Between  1968  and  1995,  the 
number  of  line  items  increased  to  1 1 ,000,  while  the  staff  decreased 
from  85  people  to  44. 

The  store  flouted  convendon  by  actually  welcoming  children  1 0 and 
under  as  long  as  they  were  supervised  by  adults,  while  those  age  1 1 and 
older  could  come  in  unaccompanied  and  were  treated  as  full-fledged 
customers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  store’s  one-way  aisles  were  stricdy 
tradidonal  and  delighted  the  store’s  older  clientele.  The  policy  was  not 
done  in  deference  to  the  customers,  however;  the  narrow  aisles  (only  4 
to  5 feet  wide)  made  the  one-way  rule  a necessity. 

The  store  closed  June  3,  1995,  and  was  replaced  by  a new  store  at  the 
Everett  Naval  Base’s  Smokey  Point  Support  Complex  . . . and  not  a 
moment  too  soon!  The  old  hangar  had  been  built  on  fill  dirt  over  a body 
of  marshy  ground  known  locally  as  “Mud  Lake.”  By  1995, 
nature  had  begun  to  reassert  itself,  and  the  hangar  started 
settling.  The  commissary’s  doors  no  longer  closed  proper- 
ly, and  its  floor  was  continually  cracking.  Meanwhile,  the 
exchange  was  noticeably  sinking! 

After  moving  to  the  new  commissary,  the  feature  of 
the  old  store  employees  missed  the  most  was  the  group 
of  veterans  who  used  to  gather  every  Saturday  near  the 
store’s  entrance  to  reminisce  and  tell  war  stories.  The 
Sand  Point  store  had  been  their  gathering  place,  and  once 
it  was  gone,  those  who  could  not  drive  the  extra  distance 
were,  unhappily,  left  behind.  Their  numbers  had  already 
dropped  from  30  in  1985  to  12  in  1995.  Today,  only  one 
of  the  vets  is  known  to  still  be  alive. 
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centrali2ation,  commissaries  “operated  as 
though  they  didn’t  exist — that  was  the  phi- 
losophy ...  no  articles  in  the  base  newspa- 
pers, no  articles  in  local  newspapers  ... 
They  were  there,  but  they  were  something 
you  just  didn’t  talk  about.”  In  other  words, 
the  less  said,  the  better;  the  less  chance  that 
someone  in  the  private  sector  would  get 
upset,  believing  that  the  commissaries  were 
taking  money  out  of  his  pocket. 

Service  members  were  expected  to  be 
thankful  for  whatever  cramped,  outmoded, 
or  badly  Mt  commissary  they  were  provid- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  they  were  admon- 
ished not  to  brag  to  nonmilitary  friends 
about  their  benefit  or  the  savings. 

Moran  also  recalled  that  manning  the 
commissaries  was  difficult,  facilities  were 
overburdened,  and  the  stores  could  not 
carry  many  of  the  p^ical  holiday  items  for 
Halloween,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
Valentine’s  Day  that  were  available  in  just 
about  any  private-sector  store.  There  would 
be  gradual  improvements,  but  they  were 
mostly  achieved  at  the  local  level  until 
sweeping  changes  came  about  in  1975-76. 

COSTS  AND  THE  SURCHARGE 

The  annual  appropriations  of  the  installa- 
tion and  command  where  each  commissary 
was  located  supported  the  cost  of  commis- 


sary employees’  salaries,  building  mainte- 
nance, local  transportation  costs,  and  serv- 
ices such  as  trash  pickup,  snow  removal, 
security  measures,  and  fire  protection. 

Commissary  sales  stores  operated  as 
appropriated  fund  activities.  The  federal 
government  paid  salaries  and  the  sur- 
charge helped  pay  for  new  buildings, 
remodeling,  and  some  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, enabling  the  food  to  be  sold  at  cost. 
In  1974,  the  services  estimated  the  result- 
ant savings  to  the  customer  to  be  about  33 
percent. 

In  other  words,  the  surcharge  was  used 
to  offset  operating  losses  from  shrinkage, 
spoilage,  pilferage,  and  mark-downs,  and  to 
pay  for  utilities  within  the  United  States.  It 
was  also  used  to  pay  for  operating  supplies 
such  as  shopping  bags  and  meat-wrapping 
paper;  for  equipment  and  display  cases,  and 
the  maintenance  of  such  equipment;  and 
for  commercial  transportation  within 
CONUS.  In  addition.  Navy  stores  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  required  to  pay  14 
percent  and  7 percent,  respectively,  toward 
supporting  surface  transportation  costs. 

The  surcharge  was  not  uniform.  It  had 
fluctuated  by  several  percentage  points 
since  1952,  and  each  service  calculated  and 
obtained  the  surcharge  in  different  ways. 
The  Air  Force  charged  3 percent  in  all  its 


stores.  The  Army  charged  3 percent  in 
CONUS,  but  only  2.5  percent  overseas. 
The  Army  and  Air  Force’s  surcharge  was  a 
percentage  of  the  total  bill,  so  it  applied  to 
all  items  equally. 

In  1974,  Congress  set  the  surcharge  at  3 
percent.  To  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
this  meant  a flat  charge  of  3 percent  on  the 
total  at  the  register;  to  the  Navy  and 
Marines,  it  meant  an  overall  average  of  3 
percent.  In  1976,  the  surcharge  increased 
to  4 percent;  in  April  1983,  it  went  to  5 per- 
cent, where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

Sometimes  commissary  construction 
and  modernization  were  financed  through 
special  appropriations  in  the  DoD  budget. 
However,  budgetary  restrictions  estab- 
lished during  the  1960s  and  early  1970s 
caused  the  Navy  to  use  special  assessments 
on  surcharge  earnings  to  finance  construc- 
tion and  facilities  improvements. 

The  purchase  of  items  for  resale  was 
financed  by  revenues  in  the  form  of  stock 
funds  for  the  support  of  store  inventories. 
When  the  items  were  sold,  the  stock  fund 
was  reimbursed.  This  cycle  of  spending 
and  reimbursement  led  to  the  use  of  the 
terms  “revolving”  and  “rotating”  funds. 

In  the  early  1970s,  regulations  limiting 
the  number  of  items  that  could  be  carried 
had  been  dropped.  Each  service  decided 
what  it  would  sell  in  its 
stores;  for  example,  the 
Navy  did  not  sell  soft 
drinks  and  the  Marine 
stores  did  not  sell 
tobacco.  But  by  1974, 
the  only  major  limita- 
tion to  numbers  of 
items  carried  was  shelf 
space.  Stores  normally 
stocked  between  2,000 
and  4,000  line  items, 
but  a few  newer  stores 
were  able  to  stock  and 
display  4,500  to  5,000 
items.  This  contrasted 
sharply  with  civilian 
supermarkets  that  car- 
ried 8,000  to  9,000 
items.  Civilian  stores 
carried  many  items  that 
commissaries  could 
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ALAmEDAj  California.  This  store,  built  in 
1945  at  Naval  Air  Station  Alameda,  had  closed  between  August 
1949  and  March  1950  in  accordance  with  the  Defense 
Department’s  agreement  with  the  Philbin  committee.  It  later 
reopened  and  was  remodeled.  Ahead  of  its  time,  it  featured  walk- 
in  freezers,  modern  gondola  shelving,  piped-in  music,  and  a 
unique  service  by  which  customers  could  check  out  their  own  pur 
chases— nearly  a half-century  before  the  concept  resurfaced.  The 
store  closed  July  26, 1997.  navresso  photo,  oeCA  historical  file 
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1974:  PENSACOLA,  Florida.  Built  in  the  1940s,  the  Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  Florida,  commissary  had  long  been  one  of  the  Navy’s  busiest  and  most 
innovative  stores.  When  this  photo  was  taken.  It  was  the  main  store  in  a far-flung,  flve- 
commlssary  complex  that  stretched  from  Whiting  Field,  Florida,  to  Naval  Air  Station 
Meridian,  Mississippi-a  distance  of  265  miles.  The  Perisaeoia  store  had  a 20,000- 
square-foot  sales  floor,  aisles  that  were  only  5 feet  wide,  and  a parking  lot  that  was  a 
fifth  the  needed  size.  It  was  making  $1.1  million  in  sales  per  month  and  providing  22  - 
percent  savings  with  a workforce  that  was  20  percent  under  strength.  Then,  as  now, 
commissaries  were  already  doing  “more  with  less."  nrso  photo,  oeCA  historical  file 


not,  such  as  housewares,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  pet  accessories  (such  as  toys 
and  flea  collars),  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

HEALTH  & BEAUTY  AIDS 
AND  TOBACCO 

By  the  start  of  fiscal  1974,  private  sector 
supermarkets  had  for  years  been  carrying 
health  and  beauty  aids  (HBA),  which 
included  everything  from  aspirin,  sham- 
poo, and  mouthwash  to  cosmetics.  But  the 
services  had  only  recently  started  to 
increase  the  number  of  such  items  in  their 
authorized  commissary  stock  list.  Previous- 
ly, most  stores  had  carried  only  a small 
number  of  such  items.  Traditionally,  the 
Navy  carried  none  at  all,  deferring  this 
business  to  its  exchanges.  The  other  serv- 
ices had  stocked  a few  items  such  as  shav- 
ing cream  and  razors.  Recognizing  the 
demand  for  such  items  at  the  commis- 
sary— even  then,  the  customers  wanted  the 
convenience  of  one-stop  shopping — the 
Air  Force  started  increasing  its  selection  of 
HBA  items  on  a trial  basis  in  1969.  The 
Army  followed  suit  in  1970,  the  Na.vy  start- 
ed in  1972,  and  the  Marine  Corps  author- 
ized the  HBA  line  in  1973. 

Army  and  Air  Force  stores  carried  ciga- 
rettes and  other  tobacco  products,  as  well 


as  candy,  gum,  soft  drinks  (stateside  only), 
waxes,  polishes,  and  insecticides.  The  Navy 
did  not,  again  because  these  items  were 
available  in  Navy  exchanges.  The  Marines, 
meanwhile,  banned  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
and  tobacco  products  in  their  commissaries 
as  of  July  31,  1973,  nine  years  after  the 
Surgeon  General’s  warning  was  first  placed 
upon  packs  of  cigarettes. 

NEW  MERCHANDISING  POLICIES 

As  fiscal  1974  began,  the  services  had  only 
recently  altered  their  longtime  aversion  to 
all  t}'pes  of  promotions.  This  practice  had 
been  established  in  order  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  adverdsing  or  favoridsm  for 
certain  products  or  brand  lines.  In  the  mid- 
1960s,  however,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
had  started  accepting  coupons  in  order  to 
encourage  shoppers  to  come  in  and  get  the 
best  price  possible  for  their  goods.  The 
Marines  had  done  the  same  in  1970,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  ordered 
the  Army  to  follow  suit  in  1971.  In  the 
autumn  of  1970,  the  Marines  led  the  way  in 
commissaries’  accepting  brand-name, 
point-of-purchase  materials  (special  signs, 
shelf  talkers,  endcap  displays,  and  the  like). 
The  Air  Force  followed  the  Marines’  exam- 
ple in  January  1971,  the  Army  went  along 


in  November  1971,  and  the  Navy'  joined  in 
during  March  1972. 

Rules  were  established  to  ensure  equi- 
table treatment  of  all  manufacturers  and 
suppliers.  Only  a limited  number  of  special 
promotions  could  be  accepted  from  any 
one  manufacturer  or  supplier.  Suppliers 
could  offer  voluntary  price  reductions 
(VPRs)  in  return  for  space  to  set  up  pro- 
motional displays  in  the  commissaries,  but 
this  was  done  during  carefully  articulated 
and  specific  time  frames. 

The  biggest  difference  between  the  old 
and  new  policies  was  that  commissaries 
could  now  start  taking  advantage  of  manu- 
facturers’ expertise  in  marketing  and  dis- 
plays, as  well  as  their  special  offers,  promo- 
tions, and  prices.  By  doing  so,  the  stores 
were  better  serving  the  customers,  who 
would  now  find  in  commissaries  the  same 
sort  of  attractive  displays  and  promotions 
that  they  would  expect  to  find  in  private- 
sector  stores. 

THE  ROLE  OFTHE  DEFENSE 
PERSONNEL  SUPPORT  CENTER 

The  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 
(DPSC)  was  the  chief  link  between  the  mil- 
itary and  the  American  food  industry. 
Established  in  1965  and  located  in 


Mike  Domitrovich:  Career  Seabee,  AFCOMS  Legend 


IKE  DOMITROVICH  is  as  American  as  the 
melting  pot  gets.  Born  the  son  of  immigrants — 
his  dad  was  from  Croatia,  his  mom  from 
Czechoslovakia — he  grew  up  in  Masontown,  Pennsylvania, 
south  of  Pittsburgh,  an  area  that  has  been  home  to  immi- 
grants from  all  over  the  world  since  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
mry.  When  he  grew  up  and  got  married,  it  was  to  a girl  of 
Polish  descent. 

In  1939,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Domitrovich  got  a job  with 
Morris  Lebrowitz,  the  owner  of  Masontown’s  Union  Market, 
who  sent  him  to  a meat  cutter’s  school  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  That 
age  may  seem  too  young  to  be  a meat  cutter,  but  the  Great 
Depression  forced  children  to  grow  up  in  a hurry.  After  four 
weeks  of  school,  he  emerged  with  something  that  takes  most 
people  years  to  attain:  a marketable  skill.  Taking  great  pride  in 
his  trade,  he  saw  himself  not  as  a butcher  (a  word  that  can  have 
negative  connotations)  but  as  a professional  meat  cutter. 

Domitrovich  returned  to  Masontown,  but  in  January  1943, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  enlisted  in  the  Seabees,  the  famous 
fighting  Naval  Combat  Construction  Battalions  that  took  their 
name  from  a play  on  words  using  their  initials.  Because  of  his 
training  and  experience,  they  placed  him  in  food  service  as  meat  cutter, 
chef  and  baker.  His  unit — the  114th  Seabees — ^went  first  to  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  transport  ship  USS  Lxjeune  (AP74),  and  then  to  France 
aboard  a Canadian  LCI  (Landing  Craft,  Infantry).  He  saw  his  first  battle 
action  off  the  coast  of  France  in  August  1944,  when  German  shore 
guns  opened  up  on  his  LCI,  and  he  “got  splattered  on”  when  the  shells 
exploded  in  the  water  nearby.  He  came  through  unscathed,  and  later 
recalled,  “The  good  Lord  was  always  watching  over  me.” 

The  1 1 4th  went  ashore  two  months  after  the  D-Day  invasion  and 
helped  clear  Cherbourg  harbor  of  mines  and  wreckage.  At  night, 
Domitrovich  worked  primarily  as  a baker;  ‘Wou  don’t  need  a meat  cut- 
ter to  cut  Spam,”  he  explains.  Spam,  of  course,  was  infamous  during 
the  war  for  being  fed  to  the  Allies’  armed  forces  in  abundance.*  By  day, 
he  helped  with  unloading  operations.  A storm  had  wrecked  an  impro- 
vised harbor,  and  the  Seabees  used  amphibious  DUKWs  (“Ducks”)  to 
ferry  supplies  from  ships  to  the  shore.  They  then  transferred  everything 
to  trucks,  and  helped  drive  the  trucks  to  the  front.  (Domitrovich  drove 
plenty  of  trucks,  but  only  once  got  to  try  his  hand  at  a Duck.)  When 
the  114th  transferred  to  Nantes,  Domitrovich  again  served  as  the  unit’s 
baker.  They  again  cleared  the  harbor,  and  suffered  some  casualties  on 
shore  from  land  mines. 

In  December  1944,  Alike  began  to  find  out  what  “Join  the  Navy 
and  See  the  World”  really  meant.  He  and  half  of  the  114th  returned  to 
the  states,  went  briefly  to  the  Seabees  base  at  Davisville,  Rhode  Island, 
took  a train  across  the  continent  to  Seattle,  and  boarded  the  Liberty 
ship  USS  Carl  Scbur^  to  the  Aleutian  Islands.  After  making  stops  at 
Kodiak,  Dutch  Harbor,  and  Adak,  they  arrived  at  Attu  Island,  where 
they  built  airfields  and  communications  stations.  Domitrovich  was  the 


“chief  cook,  baker,  and  bottle  washer”  on  Attu,  and  he  finally  got  to  do 
some  meat  cutting,  because  Spam  was  no  longer  the  predominant  avail- 
able meat.  Salmon  and  halibut  were  also  on  the  menu.  Domitrovich  fil- 
leted the  salmon,  but  he  froze  the  halibut  and  cut  it,  frozen,  with  a 
meat  saw.  In  August  1945,  he  briefly  went  to  remote  Buldir  Island, 
which  was  so  isolated  the  men  didn’t  know  the  war  had  ended  until  ten 
days  after  the  fact. 

Late  in  1945,  Domitrovich  and  forty  Seabees  were  sent  to  Petro- 
pavlovsk,  a port  on  Russia’s  Kamchatka  peninsula,  where  they  built  a 
weather  station.  He  didn’t  stay  there  long;  his  skills  were  in  demand 
elsewhere.  He  returned  to  Attu,  and  then  went  north  to  Point  Barrow, 
where  his  unit  drilled  for  oil,  long  before  the  building  of  the  Trans 
Alaska  pipeline.  His  next  stop  was  Kodiak  in  1947,  where  he  worked  in 
food  service,  and  began  his  long  association  with  the  commissaries. 
While  there,  Domitrovich  learned  his  buddies  at  the  Kamchatka  weath- 
er station  had  been  suddenly  expelled  from  Russia,  without  explanation. 
It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  unfriendly  acts  of  the  Cold  War. 

In  early  1 948,  after  Kodiak’s  dining  haU  was  named  its  naval  dis- 
trict’s best,  Mike  was  transferred  to  Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania. 
Before  he  arrived,  though,  the  base  disappeared!  “When  I got  to 
Philadelphia,  I was  told  they’d  closed  Willow  Grove,”  he  remembers 
with  a laugh.  “So  instead,  I was  sent  to  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Train- 
ing Center  near  Chicago.” 

At  Great  Lakes,  Domitrovich  assisted  with  the  food-service  opera- 
tion as  a meat  cutter  for  nine  dining  halls.  He  had  prepared  food  for 
large  groups  of  men  before,  but  nothing  came  close  to  Great  Lakes, 
where  he  helped  feed  eighteen  thousand  men  per  day.  Nothing,  that  is, 
until  the  Korean  War  started,  when  he  helped  to  feed  thirty-eight  thousand! 


* — So  much  so  that  Nikita  Khrushchev,  Soviet  Premier  in  the  early  1960s,  later  said  it  had  “won  the  war”  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Spam  may  have  been  monotonous,  hut 
it  was  better  than  nothing! 


While  at  Great  Lakes,  Domitrovich  met 
and  married  Florynce  Szwedo.  But  it  wasn’t 
long  before  the  Korean  War  began,  and  he 
was  shipped  out  aboard  the  USS  Bayonne  (PF 
21)  as  the  ship’s  one  and  only  baker.  In  early 
1953,  he  was  sent  to  the  Navy  commissary 
at  the  Guam  Naval  Depot,  where  Florynce 
was  able  to  rejoin  him.  She  brought  along 
their  son,  Michael,  who  had  been  born  in 
1952,  while  his  dad  was  still  aboard  the 
Bayonne.  He  was  eighteen  months  old  before 
his  dad  met  him;  another  son.  Brad,  would 
be  born  in  1956. 

In  October  1954,  Domitrovich  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  naval  station  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  the  commis- 
sary’s meat  market  manager.  Three  years 
later  he  returned  to  sea  as  a food  service 
officer,  running  the  mess  aboard  the  ice- 
breaker USS  Burton  Island  (AGB-1).  The  ship  participated  in  Operation 
Deep  Freeze  III,  helping  to  supply  Antarctic  bases.  They  then  went 
about  as  far  north  as  you  can  go,  stopping  at  Point  Barrow  in  1958  and 
Thule,  Greenland,  in  1959. 

Domitrovich  returned  to  the  tropical  Marianas  in  1959-61  as  a food 
service  officer  on  Saipan,  running  the  mess  while  performing  collateral 
duty  in  the  island’s  commissary.  Operations  on  Saipan  were  small,  with 
only  about  thirty  people  eating  at  the  mess.  He  remembers  that  while 
he  was  on  Saipan,  a supply  problem  in  the  Marianas  was  alleviated 
when  people  on  nearby  Tinian  grew  produce  for  sale  in  the  Saipan  and 
Guam  commissaries,  (see photographs,  pages  186-87,  and  239) 

In  1961  Domitrovich  became  food  service  officer  on  the  destroyer 
USS  Turner  Joy  (DD-951) — a ship  later  involved  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident  in  1964.  By  then,  he  had  already  been  reassigned  to  Philadelphia, 
with  a brief  detour  to  Brooklyn  to  take  the  commissary  operations 
course  at  the  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office  (NSSO),  where  the  Navy’s  com- 
missary headquarters  was  located.  He  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  retir- 
ing from  the  Navy  as  a master  chief  petty  officer  in  1965. 

Domitrovich  briefly  worked  for  Acme  supermarkets,  but  soon  he 
was  back  with  the  Navy  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  the  region’s 
meat  and  produce  operations  specialist,  as  well  as  the  Philadelphia 
store’s  meat  department  manager.  In  this  dual  capacity'  he  supervised 
meat  and  produce  operations  in  Navy  commissaries  at  Naval  Training 
Center  Bainbridge  (Maryland),  Naval  Air  Station  Lakehurst  (New 
Jersey),  and  Naval  Air  Station  IVFtchel  Field  (New  York).  During  his 
tenure,  he  helped  the  Philadelphia  store  move  from  old  Building  29  in 


THE  EXTERIOR  of  the  Naval  Supply  Depot  Guam  commissary. 

These  were  facades  built  over  old  Quonset  Huts.  For  an  interior  view,  see 
pages  186-87. 


the  Navy  Yard  into  the  big  seaplane  hangar  (see photo,  page  39),  where  the 
store  remained  until  it  closed  in  1994. 

While  in  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  night  school  at  St.  Joseph’s 
University,  emerging  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  food  marketing  in 
1973.  He  held  a 3.0  (B)  average,  despite  working  all  day  and  keeping 
late  hours  at  school.  His  most  memorable  and  valuable  courses  were 
food  science,  theology,  psychology,  and  ethics. 

After  earning  his  degree,  Domitrovich  left  Philadelphia  for  San 
Antonio,  to  help  establish  the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service.  Thus, 
after  an  entire  career  with  the  Navy,  he  became  one  of  AFCOMS’ 
“founding  fathers.”  Over  the  subsequent  twelve  years  he  traveled 
around  the  world,  teaching  younger  men  and  women  the  rudiments  of 
the  meat  business.  Ultimately,  he  became  one  of  the  most  recognized 
and  popular  people  in  AFCOMS.  He  retired  in  January  1988. 

Throughout  his  Life,  Domitrovich  has  had  a firm  faith,  believing  that 
God  and  St.  Brendan — the  patron  saint  of  sailors — had  watched  over 
him  in  times  of  peril.  He  has  kept  that  faith,  even  when  Florynce 
passed  on,  just  short  of  their  fiftieth  anniversary,  under  circumstances 
that  were  especially  hard  to  take.  They  were  in  an  auto  accident,  and 
Domitrovich  was  badly  injured;  Florynce  was  unhurt,  but  she  suffered  a 
heart  attack  and  died  at  the  scene,  in  the  seat  next  to  him.  He  misses 
her  terribly,  but  tries  not  to  dwell  on  this  loss.  He  knows  there  are  rea- 
sons for  his  still  being  here. 

Domitrovich  now  lives  in  Pipe  Creek,  Texas,  near  Brad,  his  younger 
son.  (Ivlichael  is  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota).  At  age  eighty-one,  he  still  is 
very  active.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  doing  volunteer  work  in  San 
Antonio,  helping  with  a soup  kitchen  and  other  activities  at  several 
churches  of  different  denominations  and  with  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  He  does  administrative  work  at  Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 
on  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  and  at  the  Naval/Marine  Corps  Center  in 
downtown  San  Antonio.  He  also  meets  monthly  with  Navy  buddies  at 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Center,  and  with  his  old  AFCOMS  pals. 

What  a schedule!  But  then,  Domitrovich  is  today  just  as  he  always 
was:  a believer  in  making  every  day  count. 

W'ith  thanks  to  Alike,  Brad,  and  AUchael  Domitrovich,  Carroll  Allred,  Benny 
Harper,  Alike  Hawkins,  and  Eric  Sway^ee  — Autlu 
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1970s:  PRESIDIO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.  This  store  served  one  of  the  oldest 

posts  in  the  United  States.  Founded  by  the  Spanish  in  1776,  the  Presidio  became  a U.S.  Army 
post  in  1846.  During  World  War  II,  almost  every  nearby  installation  had  its  own  store,  but  as  time 
passed,  most  of  them  gradually  closed.  The  Presidio  store  then  served  retiree  customers  from  all 
over  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  By  1953,  the  store  served  about  six  thousand  families,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  become  entirely  self-service.  The  store  pictured  here  was  replaced  by  a large, 
new  facility,  with  twenty-seven  registers,  in  1994.  Even  after  the  Presidio  ceased  being  a military 
installation  in  1994,  the  store  remained  open  until  June  1,  2002.  tsa  photo,  oeCA  historical  me 


Philadelphia,  the  DPSC  was,  in  1974,  the 
largest  arm  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
It  was  the  primary  supplier  of  food  to  the 
military  services  with  the  mission  of  buy- 
ing, inspecting,  storing,  and  distributing 
food  supplies  for  worldwide  consumption 
by  the  armed  services  and  other  authorized 
government  organizations.  DPSC  also 
dealt  in  clothing,  textiles,  and  medical  sup- 
plies, but  providing  subsistence  and  retail 
food  items  was  its  major  mission.  In  fiscal 
1973  alone,  food  and  subsistence  had  made 
up  61.6  percent  of  DPSC  purchases — a 
total  of  $830.8  million. 

Twenty  supply  offices  operated  under 
the  auspices  of  four  subsistence  regional 
headquarters  that  were  located  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Oakland. 
The  supply  offices  purchased  “less  than  car 
lot”  requirements  of  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables from  local  markets.  (A  car  lot  was 
the  amount  of  material  that  could  be 
loaded  into  one  railroad  car.)  The  goods 
were  delivered  to  central  distribution 
points,  where  they  were  consolidated  with 


stocked  items  into  economical  transporta- 
tion units  for  delivery  to  commissaries. 

DPSC  supplied  commissaries  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  also  operated  a direct 
delivery  system  to  send  food  to  Army  and 
Air  Force  stores  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  via  seaborne  container  shipments. 
These  were  received,  packed,  and  direct- 
shipped  from  DPSC’s  central  depot  in 
Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

BRAND-NAME  CONTRACTS 

In  1973-1974,  about  95  percent  of  com- 
missary grocery  items  were  of  a brand- 
name  nature,  and  90  percent  of  those  were 
procured  through  brand-name  contracts 
(BNCs)  negotiated  by  DPSC.  The  purpose 
of  these  contracts  was  to  obtain  for  com- 
missaries the  lowest  possible  prices 

prices  as  low  as,  or  lower  than,  those 
offered  to  other  buyers.  DPSC  negotiated 
brand-name  contracts  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  The  Marine  Corps  did  not 
officially  use  BNCs,  but  referred  to  those 
of  the  other  services  as  their  guides. 


A brand-name  product  available  on  a 
nationwide  basis  could  be  included  under 
this  p'pe  of  contract  if  customer  demand 
for  the  item  existed  in  at  least  twenty-five 
commissary  stores.  To  order  these  prod- 
ucts, stores  would  refer  to  supply  bulletins, 
published  by  DPSC,  that  listed  the  items 
available,  a description  of  each,  and  the 
price  for  each  geographical  area.  Delivery 
orders  would  be  placed  by  each  store 
through  the  contractor. 

Items  not  listed  in  the  supply  bulletins 
could  stiU  be  procured  as  long  as  consumer 
demand  for  the  product  was  consistent  and 
substantial.  Those  demands  would  be 
determined  and  articulated  by  the  resale 
item  selection  boards  at  each  store  and  in 
each  region.  In  aU,  DPSC  managed  about 
38,000  BNC  items  for  the  commissaries. 

MULTIPLE  STUDIES  PROPOSE 
MULTIPLE  CHANGES 

For  a few  years  after  the  Vietnam  War, 
studies  on  commissaries  became  less  con- 
cerned about  the  bottom  line  and  more 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  cus- 
tomers. Studies  were  less  hostile  to  the 
benefit  and  began  focusing  more  upon 
how  to  preserve  the  benefit  than  upon 
how  to  end  it. 

One  such  study,  a 1974  report  prepared 
for  the  Navy  Resale  System  Office  (NRSO) 
by  Control  Analysis  Corporation  of  Palo 
Alto,  California,  addressed  the  costs  and 
possible  effects  of  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  Navy’s  commissary  benefits.  Its  con- 
clusions, extremely  unfavorable  to  doing 
away  with  the  Navy  stores,  warned  that 
closing  the  Navy  commissaries  would  cost 
individual  patrons  $2.48  in  lost  cost  sav- 
ings for  every  tax  dollar  saved. 

If  the  stores  became  self-supporting,  the 
projected  7.2-percent  price  increase  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  operating  would  mean  a 
30-percent  reduction  in  sales.  Taken  to  its 
logical,  long-run  conclusion,  the  price 
increase  predicted  by  the  report  translated 
into  a continuing  cycle  of  fewer  customers, 
increasing  system  costs,  increasing  prices  to 
the  customers  who  remained,  and  the  even- 
mal  failure  of  the  system. 

Throughout  the  1970s,  several  events 
foreshadowed  the  eventual  emergence  of  a 
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single  military  commissary  system.  In  1975, 
a study  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  identified  three  options  to 
improve  military  commissary  operations. 
The  options  did  not  include  privatization, 
but  did  mention  the  establishment  of  a sin- 
gle DoD-run  commissary  system — which 
was  exactly  what  was  implemented  in  1991 
with  the  formation  of  the  Defense 
Commissary  Agency. 

AIR  FORCE  ‘ALTERNATIVES’ 

A year  earlier,  an  Air  Force  study  group  had 
identified  six  alternatives  to  existing  com- 
missary operations  and  recommended  that 
the  service  proceed  on  its  own  to  trans- 
form commissaries  to  self-supporting 
operations  by  fiscal  1976. 

This  goal  would  never  be  attained 
because  it  was  overcome  by  commissary 
centralization.  Nonetheless,  it’s  revealing  to 
see  what  the  Air  Force  study  had  in  mind. 
One  alternative  was  to  combine  commis- 
saries and  exchanges  under  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES).  The 
study  group  thought,  ‘"The  marriage  of  com- 
missary and  exchange  operations  ivould  produce 
savings  through  better  utilisation  of  facilities 
such  as  warehouses,  more  efficient  utilis(ation  of 
a transferable  common  skilled  labor  force  (ware- 
housemen, Stockers,  and  cashiers),  and  economies 
of  scale  in  product  lines  and  facility  operation.  ” 

The  group  felt  this  alternative  offered 
“the  potential  advantage  of  placing  com- 
missaries under  experienced  retail  store 
management.”  But  the  shortage  of  expe- 
rienced, professional  Air  Force  and  Army 
commissary  employees  in  1974  was 
solved  with  the  formation  of  profession- 
al career  fields  by  TSA  and  AFCOMS  in 
1975-76.  Still,  the  report  accurately  pre- 
dicted the  future: 

“Commissary  sales  do  not  correlate  with 
active  duty  force  sis^e  but  appear  to  be,  in  the 
main,  largely  responsive  to  burgeoning  retired 
ranks,  inflation  push,  and  convenience  pull. 
Should  these  trends  continue,  as  they  are  likely  to 
do,  real  commissary  sales  will  surely  continue  to 
rise  at  a constant  if  not  increasing  rate.  ...  the 
numbers  of  commissary  employees  will  also  rise 
in  sharp  contrast  to  falling  active  duty  strength. 
This  unfortunate  dichotomy  will  compromise 
USAF’s  aggressive  efforts  to  increase  the 


1978:  GULFPORT,  Mississippi.  Built  in  1942,  this  commissary  had  a sales  floor  of 
10,065  square  feet,  a warehouse  of  15,267  square  feet,  and  six  checkouts.  Above  the  canopy  is 
the  logo  of  the  SeaBees,  the  primary  customers  at  the  facility.  It  continued  serving  its  customers 
until  a modern  store  replaced  it  in  2000.  The  store  was  severely  damaged  by  Hurricane  Katrina  in 
August  2005,  but  was  repaired  and  reopened  by  May  2006.  navresso  photo,  dbca  historical  file 


Combat-to-Support’  ratio.  It  also  places 
demands  on  our  relatively  fixed  yet  inflation- 
eroded  budget. 

“In  light  of  the  foregoing ...  we  can  anticipate 
Congress  and  OMB  to  mount  continued  and 
increasingly  aggressive  attacks  on  use  of  appro- 
priatedfunds  to  subsidis^e  active  duty  and  retired 
military  grocery  bills  and  to  push  vigorously  to 
disestablish  commissaries.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  era  of  unparalleled  inflation,  especially  in 
food  products,  commissary  benefits  become  all  the 
more  attractive  to  military  families. 

“Accordingly,  the  military  departments  should 
take  concerted  action  to  ensure  perpetuation  of 
commissary  privileges.  And,  if  necessary,  service 
members  should  be  willing  to  forego  a small  per- 
centage of  savings  derived  from  the  commissary 
to  guarantee  the  larger  benefit  of  continued  com- 
missary operation.  ” 

The  report’s  prognostications  were  cor- 
rect. In  the  years  to  come,  all 
facets  of  this  prediction 
either  eventually  occurred  or 
were  seriously  discussed  as 
possible  options. 

THE  BOWERS 
COMMISSION 

In  1975,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  James 
R.  Schlesinger  prompted 
William  K.  Brehm,  the  assis- 
tant secretary  of  defense  for 
manpower  and  reserve 


affairs,  to  order  an  all-service  study  on  the 
best  approach  for  future  commissary 
operations.  Brehm  named  Army  Brig. 
Gen.  Emmett  W.  Bowers,  then  the  cur- 
rent commander  of  the  Army  Troop 
Support  Agency,  to  lead  the  study.  It  was 
commonly  referred  to  both  as  the  Bowers 
Commission  and  the  Bowers  Committee. 
Erom  Eebruary  18  to  mid-June  1975,  they 
met  in  the  Commonwealth  Building  in 
Rosslyn,  Virginia,  across  the  Potomac 
River  from  Georgetown  and  northwest 
Washington,  D.C.  This  was  the  same 
building  occupied  by  the  commissary 
branch  of  the  support  services  division 
for  the  Marine  Corps’  Installations  and 
Logistics  Department. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seemed  the 
Department  of  Defense  might  decide  to 
eliminate  the  commissary  subsidy.  In  1975, 
Schlesinger  proposed  in  the 
DoD  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal 1976  that  commissaries 
should  be  made  self-support- 
ing by  October  1, 1977.  Even 
as  the  Bowers  study  was 
ongoing.  Air  Force  Maj. 
Gen.  Daniel  L.  Burkett, 
deputy  commander  of 
AAFES,  was  tasked  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  that 
organization  absorbing  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  com- 
missaries, as  the  1974  Air 
Force  study  had  suggested. 


Brig.  Gen. 
Emmett  W.  Bowers 


WERE  GOING  TO  TAKE  TRIXIE 

Closing  of  the  Commissary  and  the  American  Evacuation  of  Tehran 


■ - iBER  1977,  after  two  tours  in 
..  :\nd  eleven  years  in  the  Army, 

V . om  i-isher’s  first  assignment  for 
■n.  . ).S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency  was  as 
d'C  commissary  officer  of  the  store  in 
Tehran,*  Iran.  With  him  were  his  wife, 

Kathy,  and  their  sons,  Chris  and  Stephen.  It 
wasn’t  Tom’s  List  commissary  assignment, 
but  it  would  be  the  most  memorable. 

While  there  was  no  military  base  in 
Tehran,  there  was  a joint  command  of  all  mil- 
itary branches.  The  Army  operated  a commis- 
sary for  the  local  community,  and  a big,  new 
store,  built  using  funds  from  the  Shah  of 
Iran,  was  opened  on  July  13,  1978 — just  a few 
months  before  the  political  situation  deterio- 
rated. One  silver  lining  in  all  the  subsequent 
dark  clouds  was  that  no  patron  surcharge 
money  was  used  to  build  the  facilip'. 

The  State  Department  had  a small,  inade- 
quate, overpriced  grocery  store  at  the  embassy. 

Most  Americans  on  government  assignments — 
about  ten  thousand,  including  families — 
shopped  at  the  Army  commissary.  Cither 
/\mericans  in  town,  working  for  over  two  hun- 
dred private  companies,  had  no  commissary 
privileges,  and  had  to  shop  on  the  local  econo- 
my. The  commissar}’  prices  were  better  than 

both  the  local  stores  and  the  embassy  store.  The  commissary  selection, 
with  1 1,000  to  12,000  line  items,  was  phenomenal,  equal  to  many  stores 
in  Europe  or  the  states.  A weekly  airlift  of  produce  and  hearp’  chill 
goods  kept  the  produce,  according  to  Fisher,  “as  fresh  as  it  was  at  a lot  of 
stateside  commissaries.” 

Still,  Tehran,  the  end  of  the 
pipeline,  needed  a 120-dav  lead  time 
for  ordering.  That  was  quite  a chal- 
lenge. .As  Fisher  put  it,  “In  February 
we  were  deciding  what  kind  of  hot 
dogs  we  were  going  to  be  eating  in 
July.”  The  pipeline  also  necessitated 
carr\’ing  one  item  that  absolutely  no 
one  Hked:  canned,  nonrefrigerated 
milk.  Fresh  milk  that  could  hold  its 
shelf  life  was  not  yet  available. 

Fisher  recalls  encouraging  people  to 
shake  the  canned  milk  and  refrigerate 
it,  to  no  avail.  One  customer  said,  “I 
can’t  get  my  dog  to  drink  this  stuff, 
and  you  expect  me  to  drink  it?”  Fisher 
couldn’t  argue,  and  readily  admits 


ARMY  MAJ.  TOM  FISHER,  commissary 
store  officer  (right),  and  his  deputy,  Capt.  Patrick 
Quinn,  in  the  new  store  in  Tehran,  Iran,  1978. 
Because  of  security  concerns,  American  military 
personnei  stationed  in  Tehran  had  to  wear  civil- 
ian clothes,  except  on  formal  occasions. 

Photos  courtesy  of  Tom  & Kathy  Fisher 


today,  “It  was  pretp’  terrible-tasting 

Since  there  was  no  American  military 
installation,  the  store  was  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  cipy  where  foreigners 
and  the  more  affluent  local  citizens  Iwed. 
The  Fishers  were  treated  as  “our  favorite 
Americans”  by  the  neighbors  and  had  a 
clean,  modern  apartment.  Their  modern 
quarters  contrasted  strikingly  -with  the 
ancient  traditions  that  continued  around 
them.  Caravans  camped  outside  the  cip*, 
and  merchants  came  into  town,  selling  “just 
about  anything,”  including  camel  dung  for 
fertilizer.  Shepherds  brought  their  flocks 
into  town,  selling  sheep  door  to  door.  Upon 
making  a sale,  they  would  slit  the  animal’s 
throat  and  fling  it  over  the  buyer’s  front 
gate;  the  animal  would  bleed  to  death,  and 
then  the  buyer  would  shear  its  fleece  and 
butcher  it. 

Part  of  the  store’s  mission  was  to  sup- 
port fifty  military  support  teams  in  Iran, 
Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan.  “They  were  in 
outposts  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  and 
they  were  really  dependent  upon  us,”  Fisher 
recalls.  “The  food  was  vital  to  their  morale. 
They  would  send  in  an  order,  and  we  would 
shop  the  order  for  them.  They’d  come  in  by 
airplane,  car,  or  truck,  and  pick  it  up.  I had  a team  that  did  nothing 
but  that,  full  time.”  On  one  occasion — New  A’ear’s  Eve,  December  31, 
1 977 — there  was  a special  order  that  was  more  high-profile  than 
usual.  President  Jimmy  Carter  was  visiting  Tehran,  and  the  commis- 


1979:  EVACUATION  DAY.  Families  assembied  at  the  commissary  for  last-minute  shopping  on  their 
way  to  their  flight  out  of  Iran.  Tom  Fisher  and  one  of  his  sons  can  be  seen  standing  to  the  right  of  the  door 
in  the  background.  Aithough  his  family  left,  Fisher  had  to  remain  for  several  months. 


— * The  traditional  spelling  is  Teheran. 


1.978:  GRAND  OPENING,  July  13.  Maj.  Tom  Fisher,  commissary  store  officer,  addresses  the  crowd  dur- 
ing ceremonies  to  open  the  new  commissary.  This  big  facility  stocked  over  eleven  thousand  line  items,  bringing 
American  food  to  the  end  of  the  pipeline  in  the  Middle  East.  It  had  30,000  square  feet  of  sales  space,  and  near- 
ly 40  to  50,000  square  feet  of  warehouse  space.  Weekly  direct  air  lift  supplied  produce,  yogurt  and  cheeses, 
while  dry  goods  delivered  by  surface  vessel  took  about  120  days  to  arrive. 


sary  was  called  upon  to  replenish 
the  galley  aboard  Air  Force  One. 

The  store  staff  was  cosmo- 
politan. Besides  ten  American 
military  personnel,  there  were  a 
hundred  civilians  of  many  differ- 
ent nationalides:  Iranians, 

Burmese,  Thais,  Sri  Lankans, 

Filipinos,  Pakistanis,  Germans. 

Some  couldn’t  speak  English,  but 
they  were  all  very  appreciative  of 
their  jobs.  Most  of  them  sent 
money  home  to  their  families, 
and  some  would  take  a month’s 
leave  every  year  to  visit  their  fam- 
ilies. Upon  their  return  they 
would  make  a formal  presenta- 
tion to  the  commissary  team  of  a 
gift  brought  from  home,  as  a show 
of  appreciation  and  camaraderie. 

The  peace  and  tranquility  the 
Fishers  enjoyed  in  Iran  evaporated 
in  1978  when  radical  groups  who 
opposed  the  Shah  agitated  for  the  return  of  the  exiled  religious  leader, 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  Americans  began  receiving  threatening  phone 
calls  and  verbal  harassment  from  passing  cars.  In  January  1979,  the 
American  school  was  closed,  an  indication  that  things  were  getting  dan- 
gerous and  American  family  members  would  have  to  leave. 

Government  personnel  would  stay;  those  left  behind  would  be  allowed 
to  pack  up  and  ship  a fraction  of  their  famil)'’s  personal  property  The 
Fishers  had  brought  nine  1,000-pound  containers  into  Iran,  but  they 
could  only  ship  one  out.  Ultimately,  they  lost  $12,000  in  personal  prop- 
erty. Their  landlord  got  their  car,  appliances,  and  furniture.  They  were 
eventually  compensated  for  only  sixty  percent  of  it. 

Losing  goods  was  one  thing,  but  when  told  they  would  have  to  leave 
their  pets  behind,  the  families  openly  rebelled.  Fisher  remembers,  “If 
any  pets  were  left  behind,  they  would  have  been  consumed  by  the 
locals,  so  if  you  told  someone  they  can’t  take  Trixie,  who’d  been  in  the 
family  for  fourteen  years,  you  could  forget  it!  They  were  going  to  take 
Trixie!”  Faced  with  furious  opposition,  the  Air  Force  relented,  and  the 
pets  left  with  the  families. 

The  commissary  became  the  evacuation  point.  Buses  filled  with  fam- 
ilies stopped  at  the  store  on  their  way  to  the  airport  so  everyone  could 
stock  up  on  snacks  for  the  trip.  After  the  families  left,  the  commissary 
remained  open,  but,  of  course,  the  store  was  quiet  and  sales  plummet- 
ed. “It  was  all  pretty  depressing,”  Fisher  remembers.  It  was  also  com- 
pletely unpredictable,  and  since  he  had  no  guidance  from  TSA,  he  had 
to  make  a decision  to  reroute  forty-four  containers  of  goods  that  were 
coming  on  ships  destined  for  Iran.  “If  I was  wrong  and  we  ended  up 
staying  longer  than  I expected,  we  would  have  gone  hungry.”  It  turned 
out  to  be  the  right  decision.  Had  the  containers  arrived  in  Tehran, 
everything  in  them  would  soon  have  been  in  the  revolutionaries’  hands. 
“The  containers  went  all  over  the  world,  so  at  least  I saved  some  money 
by  diverting  them  elsewhere.” 

Store  personnel  made  up  pallet  loads  of  foodstuffs,  getting  them 
ready  for  airlift  to  the  sites  they  supported,  but  when  the  situation  final- 


ly collapsed  it  happened  so  suddenly  that  there  was  no  time  to  acmally 
ship  the  pallets.  Instead,  on  February  11,  1979,  orders  came  to  abandon 
the  store  within  thirty-six  hours.  Fisher  turned  in  the  store’s  money  to 
the  finance  officer.  After  it  was  totaled  and  Fisher  received  a receipt, 
the  money  was  burned.  The  coins  were  too  heav}'  and  had  to  be  left 
behind.  That  evening  everyone  went  home,  fully  expecting  to  have  one 
more  day  in  the  store;  Fisher  left  personal  belongings  in  his  office, 
including  his  camera,  mementoes,  and  even  his  eyeglasses. 

There  was  no  going  back.  That  very  evening,  the  Shah  fled  the 
country,  the  provisional  government  dissolved,  and  chaos  ruled.  “Every 
street  corner  had  a guy  with  a rifle,  and  that  was  ‘his’  street  corner,  and 
you  didn’t  go  anywhere  near  him,”  Fisher  says.  The  store  staff  was 
evacuated  within  a few  days,  but  Fisher  was  one  of  forty  people  who 
remained  behind,  housed  at  the  embassy,  to  help  restore  normal  rela- 
tions if  it  became  possible.  It  never  did.  After  a few  months,  Fisher 
received  orders  to  leave,  so  he  avoided  becoming  one  of  sixty'-three 
Americans  taken  hostage  when  the  Iranians  took  over  the  embassy  on 
November  3,  1979.  Of  these,  fifty-two  were  held  for  444  days. 

The  commissary,  meanwhile,  became  a supermarket  for  Iranian 
shoppers,  and  was  reopened  several  weeks  before  the  hostages  were 
taken.  The  revolutionaries  in  charge  of  the  building  had  hung  portraits 
of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  near  the  registers  and  spray  painted  ‘Death 
to  U.S.  Imperialism”  and  ‘Do  not  set  on  fire — this  property  belongs  to  the  nation’ 
on  the  exterior  walls.  Somehow,  it  just  w'asn’t  the  same  as  “Thanks  for 
Shopping  at  Your  Commissary.” 

Despite  the  way  things  ended,  the  Fisher  family  has  some  pleasant 
memories  of  their  time  in  Tehran.  “A  tour  in  Iran  was  one  of  those 
secrets,”  Fisher  said.  Nobody  wanted  to  go  there  because  it  sounded 
terrible,  but  once  you  got  there,  it  was  pretty  good.  When  things  were 
peaceful,  we  enjoyed  ourselves,  and  before  everything  came  apart,  we 
had  intended  to  extend  our  assignment.” 
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and  making  them  non-appropriated  fund 
(NAF)  activities..  The  post- Vietnam  DoD 
budget  was  shrinking,  and  Burkett  was  just 
one  of  many  people  who  thought  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  commissaries  would 
have  to  emulate  the  Navy,  with  one  organ- 
ization operating  both  commissaries  and 
exchanges.  In  fact.  Program  Budget 
Decision  282,  published  in  January  1975, 
stated  that  the  Ford  Administration’s  goal 
was  to  make  commissaries  self-supporting 
within  two  years. 

However,  as  Burkett  said  a few  years 
later,  “Congress  fooled  everybody,  and  in 
essence  told  DoD  they  didn’t  know  what 
they  were  talking  about.”  Congress  had 
asked  some  of  the  same  questions  as 
those  asked  by  Jerry  McConnell,  editor  of 
Military  Market  \n  March  1975;  “Why,  after 
something  like  a hundred  years  of  opera- 
tion as  an  appropriated  funds-supported 
fringe  benefit,  do  service  commissaries 
have  to  be  switched  over  to  a completely 
different  mode  of  operation  within  just  a 
few  months  time,  with  nowhere-near  ade- 
quate preparation  and  planning  lead 
time?”  Ironically,  these  were  questions 
that  could  have  easily  been  asked  again  fif- 
teen years  later. 

McConnell  couldn’t  understand  why 
DoD  thought  it  was  so  important  to  save 
the  taxpayers  $107  million  when  the 
defense  budget  was  “somewhere  between 
$94  and  $15  billion,  depending  upon 
whose  figures  you  beHeve.”  He  blamed  the 
concept  on  “a  faction  within  the  adminis- 
tration which  is  anxious  to  ‘prove’  that 
comstores  can’t  hack  it  in  a competitive 
self-supporting  environment.” 

The  American  Logistics  Association  and 
the  Armed  Forces  Marketing  Council,  two 
pro-commissary  organizations  of  long- 
standing, both  testified  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  commis- 
saries’ behalf  Citing  historical  precedence, 
economic  necessity,  and  the  need  to  keep 
promises  that  had  been  made  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  both  organiza- 
tions urged  restraint  and  great  caution 
when  considering  whether  or  not  the  stores 
could  ever  become  self-supporting,  given 
their  commitment  to  selling  at  cost. 

Congress  listened  to  both  sides  of  the 


The  Bowers  Report  ...  per- 
suaded Congress,  the  Army,  i 
and  the  Air  Force  that  changes  j 
were  necessary. 


commissary  argument  and  decided  to  wait 
for  the  results  of  the  Bowers  Commission 
study.  The  commission  worked  from  Feb- 
ruary to  May  1975.  Each  service  was  repre- 
sented by  individuals  who  were  familiar 
with  commissary  operations.  There  were 
several  human  resource  (personnel)  and 
comptroller  specialists,  as  well  as  a repre- 
sentative from  the  AAFES. 

Speaking  early  in  2004,  Cecil  Saunders, 
the  only  member  of  the  Bowers  Commit- 
tee representing  the  Marine  Corps,  remem- 
bered, “We  had  a good  working  relation- 
ship and  lots  of  dialogue  as  a group. 
Individually,  we  designed  the  various  serv- 
ices’ centrally  managed  commissary  sys- 
tems. This  spawned  AFCOMS  and  TSA, 
and  developed  into  the  Marine  Corps  com- 
plexes and  distribution  systems.  General 
Bowers  set  our  goals  and  allowed  us  to  be 
creative,  to  develop  structures  that  were 
best  suited  for  each  service.” 

THE  BOWERS  REPORT 

In  the  end,  threatening  to  make  the  stores 
pay  their  own  way  had  forced  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  to  act.  The  Bowers  Report,  com- 
bined with  customers  writing  letters  to  save 
their  stores,  persuaded  Congress,  the  Army, 
and  the  Air  Force  that  changes  were  neces- 
sary. The  report  cleared  the  way  for  the 
services  to  centralize  their  stores  and  pre- 
serve the  benefit. 

McConnell  observed  that  previously, 
neither  service  had  exhibited  “a  real  under- 
standing of  what  was  needed  in  commis- 
sary management  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,”  but  now  both  services  seemed 
“ready  to  overcome  that  quarter-century  of 
inattention.”  He  was  dehghted,  he  said,  that 
they  were  finally  going  to  take  steps  “which 
proved  themselves  out  in  the  Navy  more 
than  ten  years  ago.” 

The  report  was  published  at  the  end  of 
May  1975.  It  concluded  that  commissaries 
needed  to  correct  their  serious  flaws,  para- 
mount of  which  were  inadequate  facilities 
and  inexperienced  personnel.  The  commis- 


sion believed  that  these  problems  could  be  ■ 
corrected  by  creating  separate  agencies  1 
speciahzing  in  commissary  operations 
within  each  service.  While  the  study 
prompted  centralized  management  for  all 
the  services’  commissaries,  it  also  recom- 
mended that  further  study  of  consolidating 
the  separate  commissary  systems  into  one 
agency  could  take  place  after  two  years  had 
passed.  In  making  this  recommendation, 
the  report  anticipated  by  nearly  fourteen 
years  a future  study  that  would  result  in  the  S 
inception  of  the  Defense  Commissary  L 
Agency. 

Schlesinger  approved  the  Bowers  Study 
recommendations  and  directed  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  to  implement  centralized 
commissary  systems.  Among  the  stipula- 
tions were  no  new  manpower  spaces,  and 
the  agency  headquarters  could  not  be  locat- 
ed in  the  Washington,  DC.,  area.  This  may 
have  been  indicative  of  the  country’s  dis- 
trustful mood  following  the  Watergate 
scandal.  It  could  also  have  been  a simple 
case  of  expediency,  given  that  NRSO  was 
already  located  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  the  Army  agency  likely  to  inherit  the  ’ 
agencies,  TSA,  was  already  in  place  at  Fort 
Lee,  south  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Consequently,  the  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency  became  the  central  agency  for 
managing  Army  commissaries,  effective 
October  1975.  TSA’s  commissary  central- 
ization was  completed  as  of  October  1, 
1976.  That  was  the  same  date  that  the  Air  ] 
Force  activated  its  new  commissary  agency, 
the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  : 
(AFCOMS),  with  headquarters  at  Kelly  Air  | 
Force  Base,  Texas. 

Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  stores 
involved  (127  Army,  181  Air  Force),  the 
emphasis  was  on  those  two  services’  central- 
ization efforts.  The  Marine  Support  Services 
Division’s  commissary  branch  already  had 
oversight  of  the  Marines’  commissaries,  and 
with  only  thirteen  stores,  it  had  no  pressing 
need  to  quickly  centralize  all  functions  any 
more  than  they  were  already.  Nor  was  there 
any  need  to  alter  the  Navy  Resale  System 
Office,  which  had  managed  commissaries 
and  exchanges,  in  separate  divisions,  for 
years.  These  service  commissary  agencies 
would  run  the  stores  for  the  next  fifteen 


1976:  BERGSTROM  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  This 
photograph  was  taken  on  the  day  of  the  store’s  grand  open- 
ing on  January  31.  A meat-market  speciaiist  shows  a store 
worker  how  to  check  for  quaiity.  The  Bergstrom  store  opened 
at  a time  when  most  stores  stili  used  carcass  beef. 

U.S.  Air  Force  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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AFCOMS  HEADQUARTERS  on  “East  Kelly”  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Originally  built  as  an  enlisted  men's  barracks  for  Normoyle  Quartermaster  Depot  in  1931,  it  served 
various  functions  as  time  passed.  It  was  the  depot  headquarters  during  World  War  II,  and  many  of 
the  gliders  used  in  the  D-Day  invasion  were  shipped  from  there.  It  became  AFCOMS  headquarters 
in  1976,  DeCA’s  Midwest  Region  headquarters  from  1991  to  2004,  and  DeCA  East  Region’s  San 
Antonio  Office,  2005-06.  AFCOMS  photo  by  Pete  Skirbunt,  DeCA  historical  file 


years,  and  were  the  direct  predecessors  of 
the  Defense  Commissary  Agency. 

Meanwhile,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
(DSA),  which  remained  the  dominant  force 
in  logistics  functions  throughout  the 
Defense  Department,  became  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  on  January  1, 
1977.  Its  duties  did  not  change,  but  its  new 
title  reflected  its  increasingly  vital  role  in 
the  nation’s  military  preparedness. 

HEADQUARTERS  LOCATIONS 

The  Troop  Support  Agency’s  commissary 
functions  remained  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia, 
the  home  of  the  Army’s  Food  Service 
Center.  TSA  initially  continued  to  provide 
clothing,  field  laundry  services,  and  subsis- 
tence, as  well  as  commissary  services. 
When  commissary  centralization  occurred, 
responsibility  for  the  commissary  functions 
remained  in  TSA’s  hands.  It  made  its  head- 
quarters in  several  buildings,  eventually 
landing  most  of  its  functions  in  Building 
12400,  Weatherly  HaU,  where  it  stayed  until 
September  1991.  Of  course,  it  continued 
working  closely  with  both  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  at  Cameron  Station, 
Virginia,  and  the  Defense  Personnel  Supply 
Center  in  Philadelphia. 

AFCOMS  occupied  an  available  struc- 
ture, Building  3030  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas.  The  base  was  home  to  the  San 


Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area,  and  was  one  of 
several  logistics  bases  belonging  to  the  Air 
Materiel  Command,  headquartered  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 
This  command  had  loosely  supervised 
most  of  the  Air  Force  commissaries 
around  the  world  for  several  years. 

AFCOMS  was  located  on  a detached 
portion  of  the  base  known  prior  to  1948  as 
the  Normoyle  Quartermaster  Depot.  As  of 
1976  it  was  referred  to  as  “East  Kelly.”  The 
Headquarters  building  had  been  built  as  a 


barracks  in  1931,  and  had  later  been  used 
as  the  depot  headquarters.  It  was  large 
enough  to  handle  AFCOIVIS’  worldwide 
duties,  but  it  needed  renovation.  The  third 
floor  and  attic  needed  extensive  cleaning 
because  they  had  been  fiUed  with  pigeons. 
A few  years  after  completing  a renovation, 
the  building  was  named  for  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  C.  Thompson,  the  first  chairman  of 
AFCOMS’  board  of  directors  and  a key 
figure  in  the  organization’s  inception. 

In  1976,  the  Navy  Resale  System  Office 
was  located  in  an  aging  structure  on  Third 
Avenue  between  29th  and  30th  Streets  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  NRSO  and  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office,  had 
been  located  there  since  July  1946.  In  1979, 
the  organization  changed  its  name  again, 
becoming  the  Navy  Resale  and  Services 
Support  Office  (NAVRESSO),  and  began 
to  move  to  the  foot  of  the  Verrazano 
Narrows  Bridge  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  on 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  in  July  1981.  The 
move  was  scheduled  to  take  one  month, 
but  its  staff  did  not  finish  transferring  until 
the  following  January. 

Originally,  a New  York  congressman 
wanted  old  Fort  Wadsworth  to  be  turned 
into  a national  park,  but  two  unforeseen 
events  occurred:  The  congressman  did  not 
win  re-election,  and  the  old  NAVRESSO 
Headquarters  building  was  declared  to  be 
structurally  unsound,  forcing  the  organiza- 


1981:  NAVRESSO  IN  NEW  YORK.  From  1981  to  1991,  the  Navy  Resale  Services  and 
Support  Office’s  (NAVRESSO)  headquarters  buildings  were  located  on  Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten 
Island,  New  York.  The  commissary  functions  gradually  transferred  to  DeCA  in  1991,  but  the 
exchange  functions  remained  at  Staten  Island  under  NEXCOM  from  June  1991  to  September 
1993.  This  aerial  shot,  taken  in  1981,  shows  the  close  proximity  of  the  headquarters  buiidings  to 
the  Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 
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1985:  FORT  JACKSON,  South  Carolina.  TSA  opened  this  spec- 
tacular new  store.  Its  “Sawtooth"  roof  design  [see  inset]  provided  high  ceil- 
ings for  better  ventilation,  four  huge  clerestory-style  skylights  for  maximum 
use  of  natural  light,  and  gave  the  store  a feeling  of  modernity  and  spacious- 
ness. Earthen  berms  at  either  end  of  the  store  helped  to  conserve  energy 
year-round.  The  40,000-square-foot  facility  was  equipped  with  twenly-two  ^ 
checkouts,  rs  a photos,  DbCA  historical  file 


tion  to  quickly  relocate.  The  new  location 
provided  NAVRESSO  with  three  buildings 
totaling  more  than  140,000  square  feet  of 
office  space.  In  contrast,  the  Marine  Corps 
Commissary  Branch  headquarters,  located 
in  the  Commonwealth  Building  in  Rosslyn, 
Virginia,  had  small  but  modern  offices. 

The  Coast  Guard’s  few  commissaries 
were  largely  ignored  during  most  of  this 
activity,  since  they  fell  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  not  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

COMMON  PROBLEMS, 
DIFFERENT  SOLUTIONS 

After  the  completion  of  his  commission’s 
report.  Bowers  returned  to  TSA  with  a new 
agenda.  The  Army  commissaries  had  to  be 
reorganized  into  regional  operations  for 
centralized  management.  It  was  Bowers’ 
unenviable  task  to  sell  Army  people  on  this 
concept,  reassuring  them  that  post  com- 
manders were  not  going  to  lose  control 
over  their  commissaries. 

“It  wasn’t  easy,”  Bowers  would  say  a few 
years  later.  “The  biggest  concern  theater 
and  post  commanders  had  was  that  they 
were  going  to  lose  the  ability  to  assure  the 
stores  carried  the  items  the  service  families 
wanted,  and  stay  open  at  hours  that  were 
convenient.  Once  I was  able  to  convince 
them  they  still  would  own  the  stores,  and  I 
was  just  going  to  run  the  stores  for  them, 
they  were  satisfied,  though  they  were  stiU 
skeptical  until  we  got  going.”  This  mistrust 


wasn’t  limited  to  the  Army;  Maj.  Gen. 
Daniel  Burkett,  the  first  AFCOMS  com- 
mander, soon  experienced  exactly  the  same 
trouble  with  Air  Force  base  commanders. 

It  would  take  a separate  history  to 
explain  the  points  of  view  and  the  goals  of 
every  commissary  system  commander  in 
the  fifteen  years  from  1976  to  1991.  A few 
of  the  more  salient  points,  however,  can  be 
summarized  here. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  each  organ- 
ization reflected  the  traits  and  concerns  of 
its  commanding  officer.  Naturally,  the 
commander’s  concept  of  what  areas  should 
receive  his  primary  focus  were  the  areas 
stressed  by  their  agencies. 

TSA, 1974-88 

Although  at  the  local  level  there  was  oppo- 
sition to  centralization,  it  became  clear  that 
there  were  benefits  to  be  had  for  the  Troop 
Support  Agency.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  were  improvements  to  the  store  facil- 
ities. The  surcharge  funds  provided  enough 
capital  for  the  improvement  of  facilities  in 
locations  that  never  could  have  afforded 
new  stores  or  renovations  under  the  old 
system. 

Throughout  its  existence,  TSA  was 
responsible  for  more  than  296  commissary 
stores  in  twelve  countries.  Over  the  next 
sixteen  years,  the  agency  would  budd  and 
open  forty^-six  new  stores  and  modify  or 
repair  nearly  every  store  in  the  system. 
Some  of  them — notably,  the  new  store 


opened  in  1985  at  Fort  Jackson,  South 
Carolina — looked  nothing  like  any  com- 
missary anyone  had  ever  seen  before.  All  of 
them  compared  favorably  with  their  pri- 
vate-sector counterparts.  These  modern 
structures  had  adequate  parking  and  were 
large,  well-lit,  and  packed  with  thousands 
of  line  items.  Many  of  them  had  fresh  fish, 
bakeries,  and  delicatessens.  It  was  the  dawn 
of  a new  age  in  Army  resale. 

The  other  obvious  improvement  in- 
volved the  workforce.  In  1976,  TSA 
employed  more  than  ten  thousand  people 
in  commissaries,  yet  initially  few  of  them 
had  any  training  or  realistic  hope  for 
advancement.  The  creation  of  a profes- 
sional standing  for  commissary  employees 
(in  particular,  the  civil  service’s  1144 
series)  would  attract  permanent  employ- 
ees who  could  have  a lifetime  career  in  the 
field,  rather  than  transient  workers  who 
stayed  with  the  commissaries  only  until 
they  could  find  better-paying  positions. 
Employees  would  receive  training  in  the 
various  phases  of  commissary  manage- 
ment and  operations.  Service  would  im- 
prove, customers  would  be  pleased,  and 
happy  customers  meant  more  frequent 
buying.  It  was  a formula  for  success. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  centraliza- 
tion, there  were  problems.  In  1982,  an 
Army  task  force  studied  vendor  difficulties 
in  Europe  and  concluded  that  these  were 
symptomatic  of  larger  troubles  in  organi- 
zational structure  and  systems  support. 
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The  study  recommended  a reorganiza- 
tion to  narrow  the  span  of  control, 
extend  the  existing  data  processing 
system  to  support  store-level  process- 
ing, and  use  a management-consulting 
firm  for  an  in-depth  review  of  the 
entire  commissary  system.  As  a result, 
the  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mhtchell  & 

Co.  of  Wasliington,  D.C.,  was  retained 
to  conduct  the  study  of  all  five  Army 
commissary  regions.  Its  report, 
released  in  Aprd  1983,  stated  that  if  aU 
TSA  elements  had  access  to  the  same 
accurate  information,  the  result  would 
be  reduced  misunderstandings  and 
dissatisfaction  at  the  stores,  warehous- 
es, regions,  and  headquarters.  Two 
decades  later,  the  importance  of  time- 
ly and  consistent  data  and  communica- 
tion is  self-evident  to  aU  successful 
organizations. 

The  upper  echelons  of  the  armed 
forces  did  not  always  recognize  it,  but 
the  commissary  benefit  was  important 
enough  to  service  families  that  any 
time  they  felt  it  was  being  threatened, 
the  services  and  Congress  were  inun- 
dated with  mail  objecting  to  the  loss  of 
their  promised  benefit.  The  families 
believed  they  had  been  promised  the 
benefit  when  they  enlisted — and  really, 
it  was  an  entire  family  that  enlisted,  not 
just  one  individual — and  if  anyone 
was  perceived  as  reneging  on  that 
promise.  Congress  heard  about  it. 

Recognition  wasn’t  a problem  within  the 
Troop  Support  Agency.  In  1977,  TSA 
began  honoring  its  best  commissaries.  That 
first  }fear.  Brig.  Gen.  Emmett  W.  Bowers 
chose  a single  worldwide  winner,  with  the 
honor  going  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  In 
1978  a formal  evaluation  was  conducted  by 
a special  panel  which  selected  Fort  Sill 
again.  Starting  in  1985,  this  panel  selected 
four  winners,  based  on  geographical  loca- 
tions and  size,  for  the  best  large  and  small 
stores  in  the  contiguous  United  States  and 
overseas.  TSA’s  best  store  awards  were 
evenmaUy  named  for  Bill  Nichols,  one  of 
the  key  congressmen  who  were  strong 
defenders  of  the  commissary  benefit.  (For 
complete  listing  of  “Best  Commissary”  winners 
before  1991,  see  Appendix  14.) 


of  key  items  in  various  categories: 
semi-perishable,  dairy,  and  frozen. 
These  lists  were  composed  only  of 
national  name-brand  products,  aU  of 
which  were  mandatory  for  stores  to 
stock.  There  were  supplemental 
regional  core  lists  for  local  prefer- 
ences. Standard  “store  sets”  were 
developed  using  these  lists.  Plano- 
grams (at  the  time  spelled  Plan-o- 
grams)  and  store  sets  were  plans  that 
determined  where  items  would  be 
shelved.  When  local  selection  com- 
mittees made  their  choices,  different 
sets  of  predetermined  planograms 
simplified  the  layout  process. 

TSA  and  AFCOMS  together 
began  to  develop  a European  Central 
Distribution  Center  to  provide  better 
fill  rates  at  European  commissaries 
and  enable  both  agencies  to  better 
manage  their  stock  fund.  In  the  states, 
TSA  went  with  frequent  delivery, 
which  paid  dividends  through  greater 
efficiency  for  distributors,  improved 
inventory  control,  and  more  available 
time  for  sales  representatives  to 
review  trends  and  present  new  ideas 
and  products. 

The  District  Oriented  Store  Sys- 
tem (DOSS)  in  Europe  was  another 
inventory-management  tool.  On  the 
cutting  edge  of  what  would  soon 
become  commonplace,  it  was 
designed  to  mesh  with  front-end  scanning 
systems. 

Keeping  shelves  adequately  stocked  was 
a big  priority  for  Brig.  Gen.  James  E. 
Hayes,  TSA  commander  from  1984-89. 
The  not-in-stock  (NIS)  problem  plagued 
commissaries,  particularly  those  overseas. 
Since  customers  who  constantly  see  empty 
shelves  get  discouraged  and  eventually 
shop  elsewhere,  the  NIS  issue  was  a major 
concern  (see  page  342).  Hayes  was  serious 
about  the  problem,  and  it  didn’t  matter  to 
him  where  the  problem  lay;  he  would  attack 
it.  At  an  ALA  meeting  in  April  1989,  he 
announced  to  certain  manufacturers  that 
their  vendor  stocking  at  four  particular 
stores  was  slipping,  and  they  had  thirty 
days  to  correct  the  problem  or  their  items 
would  be  deleted.  Somehow  he  had  twisted 


1978:  BAUMHOLDER,  Germany.  Customer 
Nancy  Hines,  shopping  for  a limited  number  of  items, 
chooses  some  apples  from  the  commissary’s  produce  sec- 
tion. This  store,  built  In  1978,  was  renovated  in  1998  and 
is  still  in  operation.  TSA  photo,  OeCA  historical  nie 

In  1977,  a new  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
opened  U.S.  military  commissaries  on  the 
isthmus  to  an  influx  of  new  customers. 
Some  thirty-five  hundred  U.S.  citizens 
employed  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
and  their  dependents,  received  military 
commissary  shopping  privileges.  TSA 
added  sixty-three  people  to  the  workforce 
to  serve  new  customers  at  Corozal,  Fort 
Gulick,  Fort  Kobbe,  Howard  Air  Force 
Base,  and  Fort  William  Davis.  In  1979, 
when  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
replaced  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and 
the  Canal  Zone  and  its  government  were 
disestablished,  the  big  PCC  store  at 
Balboa  passed  to  TSA  control  until  it 
closed  in  1984. 

In  the  1980s,  TSA’s  efforts  at  centraliza- 
tion included  the  development  of  core  lists 
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1980:  WHITEMAN  Air  Force  Base,  Knob  Noster,  Missouri.  Estabiished  in  1942  as  Sedalia  Army  Air  Field,  this 
base  had  a commissary  by  1948,  and  in  1957  opened  a new  store  with  fluorescent  lighting  and  steam  heat,  its  replace- 
ment, An  Air  Force  Design  Merit  Award  winner,  is  shown  here  on  opening  day  in  September  1980.  INSET:  Whiteman’s  com- 
missary officer  in  1980  was  Joe  Merrick,  pictured  here  wearing  AFCOMS’  controversiai  red  coat.  The  coat  was  designed  to 
help  customers  find  management  on  the  saies  fioor,  but  was  an  anathema  to  traditionalists  who  thought  that  active  duty 
personnei  wearing  the  coat  were  out  of  uniform,  afcoms  photos,  dbca  historical  nie 


their  arms  without  offending  them,  and 
they  obliged  the  general  with  minimal  hard 
feelings.  Hayes  was  determined  to  get  the 
shelves  stocked  and  keep 
them  that  way,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  suggest 
closing  a marginal  operation 
if  a newer,  bigger  store  was 
in  the  vicinity. 

Unknowingly,  by  1988, 
the  Troop  Support  Agency 
was  making  preparations  to 
greet  a new  era.  On  May  6 of 
that  year,  the  groundbreaking 
took  place  for  a new  TSA 
Headquarters  building  at 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  When 
completed  early  in  1991,  this 
structure  housed  TSA  as  it  was  winding 
down.  Later,  in  October  1991,  it  became 
the  home  for  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  (DeCA). 

AFCOMS,  1974-88 

The  Air  Force  Commissary  Service 
(AFCOMS)  was  governed  by  a board  of 
directors  that  answered  to  the  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff  AFCOMS  was  officially  acti- 
vated in  January  1976  and  was  activated  on- 
site at  its  headquarters  at  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas,  in  April.  By  October  of  that 
year,  AFCOMS  assumed  control  of  almost 
all  Air  Force  commissaries.  Its  first  official 
customer  was  Joyce  I.  Kerin  of  Andersen 
Air  Force  Base,  Guam.  Andersen  was  the 
first  store  west  of  the  international  date- 


line, and  thus  was  the  first  AFCOMS  store 
to  open  every  morning. 

Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  L.  Burkett,  AFCOMS’ 
first  commander,  found  him- 
self stumping  around  the 
world — just  as  the  Army’s 
Bowers  had  done  the  year 
before — convincing  com- 

manders at  Air  Force  bases 
that  centralization  was  indeed 
going  to  benefit  them. 

Frank  E.  Derby,  who  first 
served  as  executive  assistant 
to  the  AFCOMS  command- 
er, and  later  became  deputy 
to  the  commander,  assisted 
Burkett  in  choosing  key  per- 
sonnel for  the  new  organiza- 
tion. Of  those  first  days,  he  later  recalled, 
“General  Burkett  and  I visited  every  major 
command  ...  and  we  told  them  what  we 
were  going  to  do  ...  and  we  had  other 
people  visit  the  numbered 
Air  Forces.  We  stayed  on  the 
road  constantly  trying  to  tell 
people  what  we  were  going 
to  do  ...  and  every  commis- 
sary officer  that  we  talked  to 
was  tickled  to  death. 

Because  for  the  first  time  [a 
commissary  officer]  realized 
he  was  going  to  have  a 
career  program,  he  was 
going  to  have  a path  to  get 
out  of  the  dead  end  he  was 
in,  and  if  he  did  well  he  was 


going  to  be  recognized  ...  I think  on  a 
scale  of  one  to  ten,  the  morale  went  from 
about  a two  to  a nine,  really  quickly.” 
AFCOMS  also  noticed  that  their  work- 
force in  the  stores  was  aging:  “The  average 
age  of  the  commissary  officers  in  those  days 
was  fifty-seven  years.  You  can’t  run  an 
organization  of  that  size  with  that  kind  of 
average  age.  So  we  put  young  promising 
people  up  [in  positions  of  responsibility] 
very  quickly.” 

Like  the  Troop  Support  Agency, 
AFCOMS  had  responsibilities  beyond 
those  of  operating  sales  commissaries.  Its 
primary  mission  was  that  of  troop  support. 
The  commissary  mission,  while  important 
to  supporting  military  families  and  boost- 
ing troop  morale,  helped  the  agency  pre- 
pare for  wartime  contingencies.  These 
preparations  included  maintaining  storage 
facilities  worldwide  and  pre-positioning 
rations  and  subsistence  for  troop  support 
and  troop  issue.  On  any 
given  day  there  were  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  carrying 
rations  and  foodstuffs,  and, 
in  times  of  emergency,  these 
ships  could  be  diverted  to 
new  destinations. 

AFCOMS  had  a special 
office  for  troop  support 
operations  and  dealt  exten- 
sively in  providing  Meals 
Ready  to  Eat  (MREs)  as  well 
as  troop  issue  facilities. 
AECOMS  provided  subsis- 


Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  L Burkett 
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Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  California.  Opened 
by  AFCOMS  in  1984,  this  store’s  striking  design  and  roof  were  similar 
to  those  on  the  store  at  Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  which 
opened  a year  later.  Commissaries  such  as  these  prompted 
Congressman  Dan  Daniel’s  remark  that  the  new  Air  Force  stores 
looked  like  “monuments,*  a not-too-subtle  way  of  saying  that  they 
looked  too  expensive,  even  if  they  cost  the  same  as  a standard, 
“everyday*  store.  When  McClellan  Air  Force  Base 
closed  in  the  1990s,  the  store  remained  open  to 
& serve  retirees  in  the  Sacramento  area. 


AFCOMS  photo.  DeCA  historical  file 


tence  support  for  combat  troops  during 
the  Grenada  operation  of  1983,  when  four 
of  its  sergeants  established  and  operated  a 
tactical  field  exchange  on  the  island  of 
Barbados.  The  agency  had  already  planned 
on  building  an  emergency  operations  cen- 
ter (EOC),  and  it  was  now  able  to  use  les- 
sons learned  from  the  Grenada  operation 
for  future  troop  support  missions.  The 
EOC,  placed  in  the  basement  of 
AFCOMS  headquarters,  would  function 
as  a worldwide  communications  facihty  in 
time  of  crisis  or  natural  disaster.  It  first 
saw  real-world  use  during  operations  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  (1990-1991)  when  the 
Air  Force  Commissary  Service  supphed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  MREs  and 
other  rations  to  troops  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  also  helped  train  exchange  per- 
sonnel to  operate  tactical  field  exchanges 
(TFEs). 

To  supplement  its  troop  support  mis- 
sion, AFCOMS  conducted  courses,  field 
exercises,  and  competitions  to  prepare  its 
uniformed  personnel  for  wartime  activity. 
This  training  included  the  Air  Force’s  first 
contingency  operations  and  Prime  RIBS 
(readiness  in  base  services)  course,  which 
began  at  Eghn  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  in 
the  early  1980s,  and  the  Prime  FARE 
(food  and  readiness)  Rodeo  competition. 


(The  latter  was  called  a rodeo  because  it 
was  held  in  Texas — specifically,  at  the 
training  facihty  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas.  Instead  of  horses,  competi- 
tors used  forklifts.) 

AFCOMS  also  provided  rations  and 
TFE  support  for  Prime  BEEF  (base  engi- 
neering emergency  force)  training  for  Air 
Force  civil  engineers. 

In  the  event  of  war,  the  services  would 
follow  the  same  plan:  commis- 
saries in  conflict  areas  would 
evacuate  civilian  staff,  both 
American  and  local  nationals,  to 
be  replaced  by  military  troop 
supply  speciahsts.  Store  invento- 
ry could  be  used  to  support 
combat  troops.  At  that  point, 
each  service’s  pohcies  diverged: 
the  Army’s  and  the  Marines’ 
combat-area  stores  would 
become  food  depots,  and  Navy 
stores  would  become  part  of 
food-service  operations.  The  Air  Force 
was  different  in  that  its  subsistence  divi- 
sion would  function  under  the  direction  of 
its  commissary  agency,  AFCOMS. 

All  four  services  stocked  and  maintained 
sufficient  war-reserve  materials  such  as 
Meals,  Ready-to-Eat  (MREs)  for  troop  feed- 
ing in  maneuvers  and  wartime.  The  Air 


Force  was  unique  in  that  its 
commissary  agency  had  that 
responsibihty,  and  its  commis- 
sary officers  (including  civilian 
commissary  officers  in  Europe) 
were  trained  in  wartime  respon- 
sibilities, including  how  to  inter- 
act with  their  base  and  food 
services.  This  would  fachitate  a 
transition  from  peacetime  to 
wartime  functions. 

The  7\ir  Force  rapidly  took 
on  more  responsibihty  follow- 
ing the  formation  of  AFCOMS. 
In  October  1978,  for  example, 
the  agency  took  over  the  Army’s 
perishable  subsistence  depot  on 
Okinawa  and  managed  subsis- 
tence support  and  all  commis- 
sary stores  on  the  island, 
although  most  of  the  bases 
there  belonged  to  other  services. 
This  development  was  one  of  several  trade- 
offs; for  example,  the  Army  continued  to 
operate  the  commissary  at  Howard  Air 
Force  Base  in  Panama. 

Beginning  in  1983,  scanners  and  com- 
puterized inventory  methods  were  adopted 
at  many  AFCOMS  locations.  In  1984  came 
the  establishment  of  the  service’s 
European  and  Pacific  Region  Defense 
Data  Network  connections.  In  1986, 
AFCOMS  contracted  for  the  Air 
Force  Minicomputer  Multiuser 
System  (AMMUS).  This  initiated 
the  organization’s  worldwide 
computer  system  and  provided 
quick  communications  with  little 
delay.  This  explosion  of  com- 
puter technology  fit  right  along 
with  what  Maj.  Gen.  M.  Gary 
Alkire,  the  AFCOMS  command- 
er in  1986,  thought  about  com- 
puters: “When  I got  here  [in 
1986],  there  was  a philosophy  on 
part  of  the  staff  that  said,  T never  had  it 
before  and  I don’t  need  it  now’  Since 
computers  were  obviously  the  wave  of  the 
future,  we  had  to  somehow  change  that 
mindset.”  As  a trained  engineer,  Alkire 
was  well  aware  of  the  potential  of  com- 
puters. The  transition  to  computers  was 
made  with  minimal  fuss,  so  it  seems  he 


Maj.  Gen. 
M.  Gary  Alkire 
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AFCOMS  TROOP 
SUPPORT,  1980s.  AFCOMS’ 

Capt.  Robert  I.  Volavchek  and  Tech  Sgt. 
Charles  "Chuck"  Jolly  (above  photo) 
check  stock  during  a troop  support  exer- 
cise, probably  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida,  In  1981.  Note  that  the  crescent 
moon,  the  military's  official  symbol  for 
subsistence  ever  since  it  was  officially 
adopted  as  the  insignia  for  commissary 
sergeants  in  1873,  is  prominent  on 
every  box.  Air  Force  personnel  (right 
photo)  at  the  Joint  Detention  Center  in 
Grenada  during  Operation  Urgent  Fury 
in  1983.  The  officer  on  the  right  is  eat- 
ing an  MRE  (Meals,  Ready  to  Eat)  pro- 
vided by  the  Air  Force  Commssary 
Service  (AFCOMS). 

U.S.  Air  Force  photos,  DeCA  historical  file 
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had  the  proper  combination  of  knowl- 
edge and  persuasive  personality  necessary 
for  implementing  such  a fundamental 
change. 

For  interoffice  and  intercommand  com- 
munications, AFCOMS  put  WANG  com- 
puters into  the  commissaries  to  give  the 
stores  a computer  capability,  including  e- 
mail,  word  processing,  and  interconnection 
through  the  Defense  Data  Network.  Alkire 
recalled  that  in  some  stores  employees 
could  hardly  wait  to  get  the  computers  out 
of  the  box  and  learn  how  to  use  them.  In 
other  stores,  employees  were  content  to 
keep  the  computers  in  their  boxes,  un- 
used, until  Alkire  prodded  them  to  trust, 
as  he  put  it,  that  the  machines  “wouldn’t 
break,  and  it  was  something  they  could 
use  productively.” 

Alkire  and  those  who  could  see  what 
the  future  could  bring  overcame  their  atti- 
tudes about  technology,  but  some  gave  in 
only  grudgingly  and  gradually.  Checkout 
scanning,  however,  using  the  NCP  9300, 
was  accepted  fairly  readily,  probably 
because  most  employees  had  seen  it  in  use 
in  the  private  sector.  “We  bought  a stan- 
dard scanning  package  from  industry, 
rather  than  develop  one  of  our  own,” 
Alkire  said.  “But  we  developed  the  operat- 
ing system,  the  inventory  system,  and  the 
financial  system  because  there  weren’t  any 
industry  systems  out  there  that  would 
work  in  the  government  environment.” 

Ultimately,  AFCOMS  ironed  out  its 
hardware  problems,  including  antiquated 
telephone  wiring  in  old  buildings  that 
caused  the  system  to  crash  fairly  often  in  its 
early  days.  Eventually,  most  skeptics  were 
won  over. 

As  AFCOMS  began  to  embrace  new 
technology,  it  also  opened  its  arms  to  more 
employees.  It  eventually  employed  ten 
thousand  civilian  workers  and  twelve-hun- 
dred military.  By  1991,  of  a total  of  145 
stores  in  operation,  88  were  new  facilities 
that  had  opened  since  1976.  Of  those,  a 
dozen  received  Air  Force  “Design  Merit” 
awards.  Walt  Winters,  head  of  AFCOMS’ 
engineering  directorate,  always  maintained 
that  it  cost  no  more  to  build  a futuristic  or 
an  attractive  facility,  because  that  wasn’t 
where  the  expense  lay;  the  expense  was  in 


the  operating  equipment  for  heating,  venti- 
lation, and  air  conditioning  (HVAC),  and 
the  freezers  and  coolers.  In  fact,  some 
modernistic  designs  could  have  saved  ener- 
gy dollars  through  improved  air  circulation. 

However,  there  were  those  (in  Congress 
and  elsewhere)  who  felt  some  facilities 
were  “monuments”  that  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  too  much  money  was  being  spent 
on  gUtz  over  substance.  A store  that  critics 
cited  in  particular  was  the  new  Norton  Air 
Force  Base,  California,  commissary;  its 
architecture  made  it  look  space-age  and 


extravagant  (see  photo,  page  284). 

In  response,  AFCOMS  would  spend  just 
as  much  money  on  its  stores,  but  the  look 
of  the  commissaries  would  not  be  so  spec- 
tacular. They  would,  instead,  be  designed  to 
blend  in  with  the  existing  architectural 
themes  on  each  base. 

The  Air  Force  expanded  store  hours  for 
six-  and  seven-day  shopping  at  sixty-four 
stores.  In  January  1985,  the  first  Wee-Serv 
opened  in  conjunction  with  the  opening  of 
a new  store  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Alabama.  “Wee-Serv”  was  a play  on  words. 
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using  AFCOMS’  motto:  “We  Serve  Where 
You  Serve.” 

The  Wee-Servs  were  much  like  the  mini- 
corns  run  by  the  Troop  Support  Agency  and 
had  plenty  of  historical  precedent,  since 
they  resembled  what  in  earlier  years  would 
have  been  called  annexes  or  branches.  The 
stores  offered  a scaled-down  selection  of 
what  the  main  store  stocked,  at  the  same 
prices,  but  at  different  hours;  they  were 
open  when  the  big  store  wasn’t. 

Alkire  was  concerned  about  providing 
customer  service  on  a shrinking  budget. 
The  commander  understood  that  excellent 
customer  service  kept  people  returning  to 
the  stores.  Without  patrons,  the  benefit 
would  die.  “Nobody  joins  the  Air  Force  to 
shop  in  the  commissary  or  the  exchange.  ... 
but  they  stay  in  the  service  . . . because  of 
what  those  benefits  contribute  to  a total 
package,”  he  said. 

Alkire  saw  Wee-Servs  as  a matter  of 
convenience.  The  whole  point  was  to  be 
of  service  to  the  customers,  and  Wee 
Servs  did  that  by  extending  shopping 
hours  without  going  to  the  expense  of 
keeping  an  entire  store  open.  “We  have 
got  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  the 
times  today  call  for  flashlights  and  batter- 
ies and  convenience  shopping.”  But  the 
Wee-Servs  came  under  fire.  AFCOMS  had 
not  received  specific  congressional 
approval  to  use  construction  funds  for 
such  a purpose,  a fact  that  upset  even  the 
commissaries’  champions  in  the  House, 
Dan  Daniel  and  Bill  Nichols. 


Another  controversy  began  in  1986, 
when  Air  Force  commissary  officers  and 
store  managers,  even  those  in  uniform, 
were  permitted  to  wear  distinctive  red  jack- 
ets. Although  this  wardrobe  decision  both- 
ered some  traditionalists,  the  point  was  to 
make  management  easy  to  spot  on  a 
crowded  commissary  floor.  The  Army  had 
a similar  program  with  its  managers  wear- 
ing golden  coats.  Whatever  the  color,  the 
goal  was  customer  service,  and  in  that, 
both  services  succeeded. 

In  its  brief  fifteen  years,  AFCOMS 
twice  received  the  Air  Force  Organizational 
Excellence  Award  (for  1976-79  and  1985- 
86),  as  well  as  the  service’s  Outstanding 
Unit  Award  for  1981-83.  But  as  good  as 
AFCOMS  was  at  receiving  awards,  it  was 
even  better  at  recognizing  its  people. 
Starting  in  1977,  awards  were  presented  at 
an  annual  banquet  to  best  commissaries 
and  best  departments.  From  1986  to  1991, 
the  Dan  Daniel  awards — named  for 
Congressman  Dan  Daniel,  an  ardent  com- 
missary supporter — ^went  to  the  three  best 
enlisted  commissary  specialists,  worldwide. 

It  was  under  Alkire  that  a number  of 
initiatives,  long  in  the  making,  were  ful- 
filled. The  building  program  continued 
with  fresh  interest  from  the  commander, 
who  was  a trained  engineer.  He  stressed 
education  for  all  store  employees,  and 
training  programs  took  a quantum  leap 
forward.  AFCOMS’  scanning  system, 
known  as  ACOS  (for  Automated 
Commissary  Operating  System)  was  initi- 


ated during  his  watch. 

Although  the  agency  had  started  with 
four  regions,  it  later  established  fifteen 
complexes  and  added  other  regional 
offices  for  increased  local  control.  By  the 
time  AFCOMS  was  disestablished  in 
1991,  the  agency  had  eleven  regions,  four 
overseas  and  seven  in  the  United  States. 

NRSOANDNAVRESSO, 

1974-1988 

Following  the  release  of  the  Bowers 
Report,  there  was  little  the  Navy  commis- 
saries had  to  change.  They  were  already  far 
ahead  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  in  terms 
of  commissary  organization,  having  long 
before  placed  control  of  their  commis- 
saries under  a central  office. 

That  organization  was  in  the  form  of 
the  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office  (NSSO), 
which  became  the  Navy  Resale  Support 
Office,  or  NRSO,  in  1969.  (On  rare  occa- 
sions it  was  referred  to  as  NAP^RESO, 
with  one  S.) 

When  it  came  to  technology,  the  Navy 
had  been  the  first  of  the  services  to  employ 
the  technology  offered  by  the  Universal 
Product  Code  (UPC)  and  scanning.  Navy 
commissaries  also  pioneered  the  use  of  fre- 
quent delivery,  civilian  distributors,  and  the 
“Chek  Robot”  system  of  self-checkouts.  In 
1991,  self-checkouts  had  been  ahead  of 
their  time  and  had  a few  too  many  prob- 
lems that  made  them  impractical,  but  by 
2004,  commissaries  were  once  again  exper- 
imenting with  the  concept.  (By  the  time  of 
this  book’s  publication  in  2008,  their  future 
was  assured.) 

In  part  because  it  had  been  centralized 
years  earlier  (in  1946,  as  NSSO),  and  thus 
had  a head  start  on  the  other  services,  the 
Navy  became  the  first  of  the  services  to  use 
checkout  scanners  m its  commissaries.  In 
December  1975,  the  commissary  at  Mitchel 
Field,  New  York,  was  the  first  to  try  the  new 
technology.  This  was  little  more  than  a year 
since  the  first  civilian  scanners  went  into 
operation.  Eventually,  scanning  would  be 
commonplace  in  commissaries  of  all  the 
services,  but  it  took  well  over  a decade  to 
accomplish.  Like  everything  else  the  com- 
missaries had  ever  adopted  from  the  civilian 
sector,  it  took  a while  for  all  commissaries  to 
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A NAVY  FAMILY  leaves  the  commissaty  at  Naval  Station 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  the  early  1980s.  Navy  stores  during  this  peri- 
od were  run  by  the  Navy  Resale  and  Systems  Support  Office 

(NAVRESSO).  NAVRESSO  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


benefit  from  the  new  technology. 

In  1979,  NRSO  became  the  Navy  Resale 
and  Services  Support  Office  (NAVRES- 
SO), when  the  central  office  was  renamed 
after  being  assigned  new  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  textile  and  uniform  research. 
The  following  year,  the  commissary  operat- 
ing group  replaced  the  commissary  stores 
division.  In  1981,  NAVRESSO  moved 
from  its  old  headquarters  in  Brooklyn  to 
Fort  Wadsworth  on  Staten  Island. 

Three  years  after  its  creation,  NAVRES- 
SO tested  the  sale  of  cigarettes  and  soft 
drinks  at  Naval  Station  Charleston  and 
Naval  Weapons  Station  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  NAVRESSO  commissary  man- 
agement specialist  Linda  Lewis  later 
recalled  that  in  1982,  only  four  other  Navy 
commissaries  sold  tobacco  and  soft  drinks; 
all  other  Navy  commissaries  left  those  sales 
to  the  Navy  exchanges.  The  four  exceptions 
were  the  commissaries  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii;  Naval  Station  Guam  (Agana); 
Naval  Station  Atsugi,  Japan;  and  Chinhae, 
Korea,  where  there  was  no  Navy  Exchange. 
After  the  test  was  over,  NAVRESSO  decid- 
ed to  let  things  remain  as  they  were; 
NAVRESSO  did  not  want  one  side  of  its 
house  to  compete  with  the  other.  This  situ- 
ation remained  unchanged  for  eight  years. 
Only  in  the  summer  of  1991,  in  the  months 
just  prior  to  consolidation  into  DeCA,  did 
Navy  commissaries  begin  to  sell  those  com- 
modities, moving  away  from  the  NAVRES- 
SO way  of  doing  business. 


The  Navy’s  commissary 
system  was  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  its 
commissaries  were  under 
the  same  umbrella  as  its 
exchanges,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally perceived  (though 
never  proven  or  quantified) 
that  the  commissaries, 
which  were  an  appropriated 
fund  activity,  suffered  some 
neglect  as  a result,  since  the 
exchanges  were  the 
“money-making”  side  of 
the  house.  The  Navy  used 
complexes,  regions  and 
field  support  offices  (FSOs) 
for  administration  and 
procuring  goods  from  DPSC  for  Nav)' 
commissaries  in  the  United  States.  Most 
overseas  stores  (called  “offshore  loca- 
tions”) did  their  own  procurement.  The 
number  of  complexes,  regions  and  FSOs 


1982:  LITTLE  CREEK. 

The  store  was  in  Building  3324  at  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek,  Virginia. 
Built  in  1966,  it  had  twenty-one  check- 
outs, a fish  market,  and  29,900  square 
feet  of  sales  area.  One  innovative  fea- 
ture was  a customer  service  window  that 
operated  inside  and  out.  Advancements 
in  the  grocery  business  soon  rendered 
the  store  outmoded.  A new  facility 
replaced  it  in  1993. 

Photos:  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


had  grown  to  ten  before  the  Navy^’s  stores 
were  consolidated  with  those  of  the  other 
services  in  1991. 

In  1983,  NAVREiSSO  introduced  a fre- 
quent delivery  system  to  its  stores  in  San 
Diego.  Two  years  later,  frequent  delivery 
was  being  used  at  the  Navy^’s  central  distri- 
bution center  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Soon,  the  Newport  CDC  began  shipments 
to  Naval  Station  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
three  times  monthly  via  the  government 
contract  carrier.  By  October  1988,  the 
Navy’s  frequent  delivery  system  had  grown 
to  encompass  forty-one  stores  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  seven  overseas. 

As  of  1985,  Navy  commissaries  employ- 
ed thirty-seven  hundred  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel.  On  each  base  or  station  the 
resale  officer-in-charge  (ROIC)  became 
responsible  for  daily  operations  of  ex- 
changes and  commissaries.  The  base-level 
ROICs  were  usually  the  exchange  officers. 
A commissary  store  manager  reported  to 
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: ROIC,  who  in  turn  reported  to  both 
: 'VRESSO  and  the  local  commander. 

ihis  time  Navy  commissaries,  like 
their  Army  and  Air  Force  coun- 
terparts, charged  a 5-percent  sur- 
charge across  the  board  to  cover 
nonlabor  costs.  The  Navy  stores 
claimed  a 24-percent  patron  sav- 
ings, comparable  to  that  of  the 
Army’s  Troop  Support  Agency, 
the  Air  Force  Commissary 
Service,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Services’  Commissary  Branch. 

In  the  late  1980s,  Navy  resale 
activities  began  doing  business 
with  the  Coast  Guard.  In  May 
1987,  NAVRESSO  and  the  Coast  Guard 
signed  an  interservice  support  agreement 
under  which  the  Navy  would  provide 
logistic,  administrative,  and  financial  sup- 
port to  Coast  Guard  commissary  and 
exchange  locations.  The  Navy’s  Newport 
central  distribution  center  started  shipping 
line  items  and  frequent  delivery  products 
carried  by  Coast  Guard  stores.  NAVRES- 
SO also  assumed  management  of  the 
Coast  Guard  commissary  on  Governors 
Island,  New  York. 

NAVRESSO  instituted  a commissary 
mobility  program  for  its  civilian  employees 
in  1985.  It  became  a condition  of  employ- 
ment that  an  1144  series  worker,  GS-8 
through  GS/ GM-14,  had  to  agree  to  move, 
if  so  required,  on  ninety  days  notice.  Navy 
people  objected,  but  since  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  were  already  doing  it,  there  was 
Utde  chance  of  avoiding  it. 


In  1987,  Rear  Adm.  Donald  Wilson 
retired,  ending  six  productive  years  with 
the  Navy  resale  system.  During  that  time 
the  Navy  had  developed  and 
implemented  several  successful 
business  strategies.  NAVRESSO 
had  implemented  fast  pay  proce- 
dures in  the  commissary  program. 
The  procedures  reduced  interest 
payments  by  90  percent  and  cap- 
tured 94  percent  of  available  cash 
discounts.  In  five  years,  these  pro- 
cedures had  yielded  over  $6  mil- 
lion in  additional  funds,  which 
went  toward  supporting  commis- 
sary improvements. 

Without  additional  funding,  NAVRES- 
SO had  also  doubled  the  number  of  line 
items  available  at  commissaries  while  ex- 
panding commissary  hours  by  an  average  of 
almost  four  hours  per  store  per  week. 
Because  of  this  greater  convenience,  sales 
increased  by  20  percent. 

When  Navy  commissaries  were  eventu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  Defense  Commis- 
sary Agency  in  1991,  the  remnants — the 
Navy  exchanges.  Navy  lodges,  and  ships’ 
stores — were  transferred  to  NAVRESSO’s 
successor,  the  Navy  Exchange  Service 
Command  (NEXCOM). 

MARINE  CORPS  SERVICES 
COMMISSARY  BRANCH,  1974-88 

The  Marine  Corps,  with  the  fewest  com- 
missaries of  the  four  major  services,  was 
able  to  do  more  with  less.  Unfettered  by 
enormous  overseas  pipelines,  huge  num- 


bers of  customers  and  employees,  or  any- 
thing resembling  a large  headquarters 
organization,  the  Marines  were  able  to 
function  efficiently  by  letting  the  bases  run 
their  own  stores  with  a minimum  of  guid- 
ance from  the  top. 

In  the  1970s  the  headquarters  for 
Marine  Corps  commissaries  was  located  in 
the  Services  Division  at  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters  in  Rosslyn,  Virginia.  Hav- 
ing only  a dozen  stores,  the  Marines 
opted  to  use  a decentralized  approach. 
There  were  only  two  commissary  special- 
ists at  the  headquarters,  and  while  they  set 
overall  commissary  policy,  the  daily 
implementation  of  that  policy  was  actual- 
ly accomplished  by  commissary  officers 
and  each  installation’s  commanding  offi- 
cer. Vendors  wishing  to  do  business  with 
the  commissaries  made  in-person  presen- 
tations to  the  commissary  officers  of  the 
individual  stores  rather  than  to  someone 
at  headquarters. 

Col.  H.  G.  Fischer,  head  of  the  Marines’ 
Services  Division  in  1974,  wrote  that  “the 
commander  on  the  scene  can  best  respond 
to  the  desires  of  the  patrons  that  his  facili- 
ty is  supporting  . . . ensuring  that  the  prod- 
ucts ...  are  in  fact  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  patrons  that  happen  to  be  at 
that  facility.  ....  We  feel  very  strongly  that 
commissary  stores  represent  a chief  factor 
in  enhancing  the  lives  of  our  uniformed 
Marines.”  The  Marines  truly  appreciated 
the  benefit,  said  Walter  Cooper,  Fischer’s 
assistant.  “I  have  been  told  by  numerous 
personnel  . . . that  they  would  never  have 
made  the  military  a career  without  the 
commissary  benefit.” 

John  A.  Davis,  chief  of  the  Marines’ 
Commissary  Branch  in  1974,  asserted, 
“This  decentralized  system  has  been  very 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  individual  activ- 
ities. ...  Satisfaction  of  the  customer  is  the 
basic  aim  for  all  items  carried  in  stock.” 

Building  new  facilities  was  the  area  in 
which  the  Marines  were  falling  behind  the 
other  services’  commissaries.  The  solution 
was  to  increase  the  variable  surcharge  from 
4 to  5 percent,  and  eventually  as  much  as  6 
percent,  using  a per-item  surcharge  rather 
than  a flat  charge  across  the  board.  The 
extra  money  was  used  specifically  for  con- 


1983:  MOBILE,  Alabama.  An  employee  stocks  the  meat  case  at  the  new  store  at  Mobile, 
one  of  the  Coast  Guard's  fifteen  exchanges  that  included  a commissary  section.  Most  of  these  sec- 
tions were  every  bit  as  large  as  entire  commissaries  owned  by  the  other  services;  Mobile’s  had 
15,000  square  feet.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


Rear  Adm. 
Donald  E.  Wilson 
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1984:  CHERRY  POINT,  ^ 

North  Carolina.  There  were  fifteen 
stores  in  the  Marine  system  during  the 
1980s.  Like  the  warehouse  pictured 
here  at  Cherry  Point,  the  stores  fell 
under  complexes  that  managed  groups 
of  commissaries.  By  using  complexes, 
the  Marines  reduced  the  number  of 
management  and  administrative  posi> 
tion^  needed  to  support  its  stores. 

DeCA  historical  file 


struction  and  renovation.  In  1983,  when  the 
surcharge  was  standardized  for  all  services  at 
5 percent,  the  Marines  wondered  where 
their  construction  funds  would  come  from. 

Before  1979,  aU  the  Marine  Corps  stores 
did  their  own  buying.  In  1979-80,  the 
Marine  Corps  became  the  first  of  the  serv- 
ices to  begin  phasing  in  complexes  to  man- 
age groups  of  commissaries.  The  concept 
was  to  use  as  few  people  as  possible  to  run 
the  stores — ordering,  purchasing,  stocking, 
and  selling — by  cutting  down  on  manageri- 
al and  administrative  positions.  Once  estab- 
lished, the  complexes  reported  directly  to 
the  commissary  branch  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Services  office,  which  was  already 
making  policy,  reviewing  operations,  con- 


ducting inspections,  and  participating  in 
joint  service  meetings  for  exchanging  ideas 
on  methodology  and  procedures. 

There  were  two  complexes,  one  on  each 
coast.  Each  had  a central  office  or  lead  store 
where  most  of  the  paperwork  was  handled. 
The  West  Coast  Complex  office, 
along  with  a centralized  warehous- 
ing and  distribution  center,  was 
located  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  El  Toro,  California.  The 
complex  was  established  on 
schedule  in  October  1980  despite 
the  necessary  computers  being 
delivered  only  thirteen  days  previ- 
ously. Three  years  later,  the 
Marines  activated  the  East  Coast 


complex  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina. 

CecU  Saunders,  branch  chief  from  1979- 
84,  recalled  years  later,  “Marine  Corps  com- 
manders didn’t  want  to  give  up  control  of 
their  stores,  and  we  prided  ourselves  in 
being  responsive  to  the  desires  of  each  local 
commander.  The  Marine  stores 
remained,  pretty  much,  independ- 
ent entities.  But  complex  officers 
worked  for  us  at  the  headquarters, 
and  certain  procedures  were  stan- 
dardized.” Saunders’  successor, 
Joe  Jeu  (1984-87)  agreed,  remem- 
bering, “I  was  head  of  commis- 
sary policy,  direction  and  changes, 
and  I had  command  and  control 
over  the  complex  directors.  But  I 


Cecil  Saunders 
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0$4:  FORT  RILEY,  Kansa/.  % nl; Li- „ W 

IS^St  Commiss^iy/' Fort  Riley  commissary  Staff  ^ U b 

^Mbers  'pose  with  some  of  the  tools  of  their  • 

around  the  Ti^oop  Support  Agency’s  rotating  Best  Store  trophy  In  1984. 
Counterclockwise  from  top  left:  Mike  Orr  (sporting  a beard),  assistant  CSO;  Clayton 
qi^on,  CSO;  Barbara'Morrow,  front  end  manager;  Clifford  Cross,  grocery  department 
lrnanf(g©n  FrancisShcJferwood,  warehouse  forenian;  Vonnie  Johnson,  control  section 
cjji^;  and  Steve  Turned,  meat  department  manager.  Not  present  was  Dick  Henry,  pro- 
dui  manager.  Today  this  trophy,  bearing  the  names  of  all  of  TSi|fs  Best  Store  winners- 
-^large  and  small,  CONUS  and  Overseas,  from  1977  to  1991-^‘c#dlsplay 
In  the  DeCA  headquag:ers  building  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  ^ I 

TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical^ile^  # 
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had  no  direct  control  of  the  commissaries 
themselves.” 

There  were  about  fifty  people  in  each 
complex  organization,  handling  procure- 
ment/ purchasing,  accounting,  the  manage- 
ment information  system,  and  the  distribu- 
tion center  at  each  complex.  Installation 
commanders  were  expected  to  enforce 
management  regulations  and  policy  direc- 
tives that  had  been  determined  and  provid- 
ed by  USMC  headquarters,  but  the  stores 
were  considered  the  commanders’  per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Patrick  Nixon,  a former  Marine  working 
for  the  Army’s  Troop  Support  Agency  in 
1983,  became  the  Marine  Corps  commis- 
sary program  manager  in  1988.  He  found 
the  sheer  difference  in  size  between  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  systems  a bless- 
ing, because  the  Marines’  stores  were  far 
more  manageable. 

Nixon  later  recalled,  “In  TSA  you  had  a 
support  manual,  which  was  volumes  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  how  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  Army  Troop  Support  Agency. 
Everything  you  did  was  covered  in  that 
manual,  which  attempted  to  cover  every 
possible  circumstance  or  situation.  But  the 
Marine  Corps  had  a tiny  book,  and  the 
whole  book  wasn’t  even  about  commis- 
saries; it  had  to  do  with  running  resale  and 
MWR  operations.  You  were  expected  to 
make  good  business  decisions,  and  they 
didn’t  bind  you  with  a lot  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations.” Long  before  it  was  in  vogue, 
Nixon  managed  budget  authority,  he  had 
payroll  authority’^,  and  he  had  classification 
authority.  Nixon  didn’t  have  to  go  to  a clas- 
sifier if  he  wanted  to  change  a job;  he  was 
able  to  change  it  himself 

The  Marines  also  had  what  many  regard- 
ed as  the  most  advanced  business  system  of 
aU  four  services;  the  Commissary  Manage- 
ment Information  System  (CMIS).  “To  this 
day,”  Nixon  says  now,  “we  don’t  have  a busi- 
ness system  as  sophisticated  as  that  was.  We 
didn’t  pay  a bill  if  it  didn’t  match  to  the 
penny,  and  we  bought  on  purchase  orders, 
not  standing  contracts.  Every  order  was  a 
purchase  order.  You  paid  for  what  you 
received,  the  same  day  that  you  received  it, 
and  you  matched  it  to  the  penny.” 

Ultimately,  when  the  Jones  Commission 


examined  the  commissaries  at  the  end  of 
the  decade,  the  commission  wanted  the 
new  agency  to  emulate  the  Marine  Corps 
model.  The  problem  was  the  size  of  the 
organizations  involved.  While  the  Marines 
had  just  over  a dozen  commissaries,  the 
consolidated  commissary  agency  would 
have  more  than  four  hundred.  Unfor- 
tunately, Marine  Corps  systems  and 
methodology  did  not  translate  into  reality 
with  an  organization  that  was  nearly  forty 
times  as  large. 

“In  the  Marine  Corps,”  Nixon  recalls, 
“some  of  the  things  we  did  were  a litde  bit 
different:  we  were  advertising  on  the  sides  of 
trucks,  on  paper  bags,  on  register  tapes,  long 
before  that  was  the  fashion.  We  were  doing 
slotting  fees,  which  is  what  civilian  retail 
does.  Nowadays,  the  GAO  makes  sure  the 
government  doesn’t  do  that,  but  back  then, 
it  was  allowed,  and  the  Marines  did  it  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  get  additional 
money,  to  save  money  for  the  patrons.” 

Because  of  changing  rules  as  well  as  its 
sheer  size,  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  has  been  unable  to  match  the  lev- 
els of  autonomy,  accountability,  responsi- 
bility',  business  support,  and  retail  orienta- 
tion the  Marines  had  attained  in  1988-89. 
Conversely,  the  one  problem  the  Marines 
could  not  overcome  was  a function  of  their 
small  size:  They  could  not  put  together 
enough  funding  to  replace  their  old,  obso- 
lete stores.  Ultimately,  this  shortcoming 
was  the  biggest  reason  the  Marines  sup- 
ported commissary  consolidation:  DeCA 
would  enable  them  to  “build  out”  their 
construction  needs  in  just  a few  years. 


SHARED  TRENDS, 

SHARED  BOARD 

Although  the  commissary  agencies  worked 
for  separate  services,  had  separate  proce- 
dures, and  adhered  to  different  regulations, 
they  encountered  the  same  trends.  For 
instance,  as  time  passed,  the  agencies  lost 
military  personnel  slots.  More  civilians 
staffed  the  stores,  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
more  stores  began  acquiring  civilian  com- 
missary officers  and  store  managers.  Not 
all  of  them  were  Americans,  either.  Foreign 
employees  were  gradually  being  entrusted 
with  more  responsibilities.  The  first  known 
foreign  national  store  manager  was  Vicente 
Diaz,  appointed  store  manager  of  the  com- 
missary at  Torrejon  Air  Base,  Spain,  in 
1981.  He  had  certainly  earned  the  position, 
having  worked  there  since  1956. 

From  1976  to  1991,  constant  scrutiny 
placed  the  commissary  benefit  in  jeopardy, 
and  all  the  agencies  were  concerned 
whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  mission.  The  biggest  threat  was  posed 
by  the  Grace  Commission  in  1983-85. 
Another  source  of  worry  was  the  govern- 
ment’s determination  to  cut  spending.  In 
particular,  the  Gramm-Rudman  Act  of 
December  11,  1985,  was  passed  in  an 
attempt  to  end  the  substantial  federal 
deficit  and  achieve  a balanced  budget  by 
1991.  Because  of  the  effect  this  legislation 
had  on  hundreds  of  federal  programs, 
pohtical  infighting  tended  to  delay  the  pas- 
sage of  the  government’s  budget.  At  the 
end  of  1987,  the  commissaries  were  actual- 
ly operating  under  continuing  resolutions 
that  kept  the  military  and  other  govern- 


1980s:  FORT  SILL,  Oklahoma:  This  post,  founded  In  1869,  had  used  sev- 
eral facilities  for  commissary  operations  before  this  store  opened  In  1975.  A state- 
of-the-art  facility.  It  received  the  Commander’s  Trophy  for  the  best  Army  commissary 
worldwide  In  1977,  as  well  as  TSA’s  Best  Commissary  award  In  1979 

; . i y ..  and  1989.  Photo  courtesy  Fort  Sill  commissary 
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1981:  DYESS  Air  Force  Base,  Abilene,  Texas. 

INSET  PHOTO:  The  store  under  construction.  This  store  replaced  a 
makeshift  facility  that  had  been  operating  at  least  since  1958. 
The  Dyess  store  was  one  of  the  second  wave  of  new  stores  built 

AFCOMS  photos,  DeCA  historical  file 


merit  functions  financed,  but  they  operated 
for  months  without  a budget  for  1988. 

At  the  dme,  it  seemed  the  only  immedi- 
ate option  the  commissaries  had  was  to 
reduce  their  hours.  NAVRESSO’s  Rear 
Adm.  Rodney  K.  Squibb  described  it  in 
naval  terms:  “The  handwriting  is  on  the 
bulkhead.  We’re  going  to  squeeze  the  hours 
back.”  Marine  Brig.  Gen.  Michael  P. 
Downs,  director  of  the  Marine  Corps’ 
facilities  and  services  division,  which  pro- 
vided oversight  for  the  Marine  Corps  com- 
missaries, didn’t  want  to  reduce  anything. 
“Improved  service  equates  to  greater  hours 
. . . the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  by  get- 
ting more  people  working,”  he  said. 

Because  the  essentials  of  their  missions 
were  the  same,  the  agencies  worked 
together  whenever  it  proved  mutually 
advantageous.  Probably  the  most  note- 
worthy methods  of  cooperation  were  the 
formations  of  a Joint  Services  Commis- 
sary Committee  (JSCC)  and  the  DoD 
Commissary  Executive  Board.  Starting  in 
1977,  the  JSCC  compared  notes,  strate- 
gies, and  methodologies. 

AFCOMS’  Bin  Moran  later  recalled  that 
initially  the  committee  was  formed  “at  the 
director  of  operations  level  and  began 
meeting  together  quarterly  ...  establishing 
rapport  among  ourselves,  estabhshing 
some  kind  of  uniformity  in  operating  pro- 
cedures, sharing  information.” 

By  1979,  the  commanders  of  the  com- 
missary services  would  attend  the  meet- 
ings’ last  day.  Moran  considered  the  JSCC 
“one  of  the  major  achievements  of  the 
commissary  system  in  the  past  ten  years.” 
The  Commissary  Executive  Board, 
formed  by  the  office  of  the  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  in  October  1980,  met 
quarterly.  It  was  a pohcymaking  group 


empowered  to  set  goals,  evaluate  per- 
formance, and  provide  guidance  to  the 
services  as  they  operated  their  commis- 
sary systems. 

REGIONS  AND  COMPLEXES 

The  immensity  of  their  operations,  spread 
over  thousands  of  miles,  made  the  Navy, 
Army,  and  Air  Force  commissary  opera- 
tions too  unwieldy  to  be  easily  managed 
from  one  headquarters.  Therefore  they 
each  devised  a scheme  of  geographical 
regions  to  add  a local  layer  of  control.  The 
Troop  Support  Agency  estabhshed  five 
regions,  while  the  Navy  Resale  Systems 
Office  had  eleven  field  support  offices, 
complexes,  and  regions.  The  Air  Force 
Commissary  Service  initially  had  four 
regions,  a number  that  increased  to  eleven. 
Like  its  Navy  counterparts,  AFCOMS 
established  complexes  within  the  regions  as 
a means  of  furthering  local  control. 

The  services  experimented  with  com- 
plexes to  provide  close-in  support  for  the 
stores.  Essentially,  a group  of  stores  in  the 
same  geographical  area  would  be  organized 
into  a complex  in  which  most  of  the 
administrative  positions  would  be  held  by 
the  lead  or  hub  store.  This  concept  was 
pioneered  by  the  Marine  Corps’  two  com- 
plexes in  1979. 

‘BUYING  POWER,’  FUNDING, 
SAVINGS,  AND  SURCHARGE 

Despite  differences  in  the  way  the  services 
did  business,  their  commissary  organiza- 
tions had  common  problems.  Centraliza- 
tion solved  many  of  them:  funding,  per- 
sonnel, construction  and  renovation,  new 
store  designs,  and  buying  power.  “We  were 
speaking  for  an  enormous  market,” 
AFCOMS’  first  commander,  Maj.  Gen. 


Daniel  Burkett  remarked  years  later.  ‘We 
found  at  headquarters  we  could  deal  with 
vendors  much  more  effectively.  ._  They’d 
come  in  and  say,  “You  know,  we’ve  got  a 
special  run  on  catsup.  ...  we  think  3^ou 
ought  to  order  so  many  of  these  things  at 
such  and  such  a price.’  And  we  were  able  to 
go  back  and  say,  ‘We’U  take  your  entire  pro- 
duction, but  you’re  going  to  have  to  drop  the 
price,  like  about  25  cents  a bottle.’  Their 
eyes  opened  up  and  they  went  back  [to 
consult  with  their  colleagues],  and  they’d 
come  back  in  a couple  of  hours  and  say, 
‘Okay!’  We  couldn’t  have  achieved  those 
types  of  savings  [without  centralization].” 

Years  later.  Army  Brig.  Gen.  James  S. 
Hayes  of  TSA  would  affirm  the  power 
that  centralization  had  given  the  commis- 
saries: “In  the  old  days  . . . industry  would 
go  to  [large  posts  such  as]  Fort  Bragg  or 
Fort  Hood  and  Fort  Benning  because  they 
were  our  big  volume  stores.  But  they 
would  be  very  reticent  to  go  to  a Fort 
Irwin  or  to  a Yuma  or  a Dugway  or  a store 
off  the  beaten  path,  because  it  was  not 
profitable  or  beneficial  to  them  to  call  on  a 
small  store.” 

Burkett  recalled  an  incident  at  NeUis  Air 
Force  Base,  Nevada,  where  the  service 
planned  to  build  a new  store  with  funds 
made  available  from  centrahzation.  There 
was  some  debate  about  whether  or  not 
they  would  get  enough  customers  to  make 
the  expense  worthwhile.  Customer  counts 
at  the  old  store  were  low.  But  along  came  a 
local  grocery  store  strike  that  lasted  a few 
days,  and  suddenly  the  line  to  get  in  the  old 
commissary  wound  around  the  store.  “All 
that  teUs  you,”  Burkett  explained,  “is  that 
there  were  many  people  that  should  be 
shopping  there  on  a regular  basis,  that 
[instead],  for  one  reason  or  another  avoided 


Commissaries  in 


the  United  Kingdom:  ‘CHEERIO!’ 


RAF  UPPER  HEYFORD. 

Typical  of  most  commissaries  iir 
the  UK  after  World  War  II,  the 
store  used  several  adjacent 
Quonset  Huts  With  wood  and  alu- 
minum facades. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical 


WORLD  WAR  II  necessitated 
huge  numbers  of  American 
military  personnel  to  be  sent 
to  Great  Britain,  where  they  were  sta- 
tioned all  over  the  country,  at  dozens  of 
different  bases.  There  were  swarms  of 
Army  and  Navy  personnel  in  and  around 
port  cities,  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  had 
aircraft  crews  by  the  thousands  scattered 
at  Royal  Air  Force  bases  throughout  the 
United  I-vingdom.  The  Americans’  pres- 
ence seemed  ubiquitous,  and  the  atten- 
tion the  young  American  service  men  lav- 
ished on  the  ladies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  prompted  many  an  Englishman 
to  note,  dryly,  ruefully,  and  often  accu- 
rately, that  the  Americans  were 
“Overpaid,  oversexed,  and  over  here.” 
The  American  presence  did  not  end 
with  the  war.  When  the  United  States 
committed  itself  to  helping  maintain 
Europe’s  postwar  stability,  large  numbers 
of  uniformed  Americans  remained.  As 
the  Cold  War  progressed,  most 
Americans  in  the  UK  were  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel stationed  at  RAF  bases,  but  there 
were  large  numbers  of  sailors,  as  well,  at 
several  naval  facilities. 

Americans  were  sta- 
tioned in  at  least  thirty'- 
five  different  locations 
throughout  the  UK 
from  the  late  1 940s 
through  the  1970s. 

Since  a duty  assign- 
ment in  the  British 
Isles  was  an  accompa- 
nied tour  that  was 
highly  attractive  to 
families,  most  of  the 
American  bases  had  a 
commissary,  an 
exchange,  or  both  to 
provide  for  their  per- 
sonnel and  their  fami- 
lies. 

As  time  passed,  the 
numbers  of  bases  and 
personnel  gradually 
dropped,  until  by  2007 
there  were  only  nine 
locations  hosting  either 
a commissary,  an 
exchange,  or  a central 
distribution  center. 


1988:  RAF  ALCONBURY. 

An  unusual,  eye-catching  celling  makes 
this  store  unique.  AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  his- 
torical file.  INSET:  A view  from  the  catwalk 
In  1998.  Tim  Ford,  DeCA  public  affairs 


1961:  RAF  BENTWATERS.  A meat  department 
worker  points  out  the  benefits  of  “marbling"  In  a cut  of 
beef.  Overseas,  most  employees  were  local  nationals. 


1986:  RAF  CHICKSANDS.  One  of  the  second 
generation  of  new  stores  following  World  War  11,  this  store 
was  built  In  1969  and  was  heavily  renovated  In  the  mid- 
1980s.  It  tied  (with  Torrejon  Air  Base,  Spain)  for  AFCOMS’ 
“Best  Store,  Europe,”  In  1987. 


Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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the  store.”  Burkett  believed  this  was  because 
it  was  an  obsolete  store:  “It  had  narrow 
aisles,  and  very  little  display  space.  ...  you 
know,  it’s  almost  a guarantee  that  as  soon  as 
you  build  an  adequate,  modern  shopping 
facility,  the  sales  are  going  to  increase  rapid- 
ly. . . . [Then]  brokers,  deUghted,  offer  us 
more  assistance,  and  more  savings.” 

Centralized  control  had  to  be  used 
carefully.  It  had  the  potential  to  cause 
resentment  on  the  part  of  both  the  instal- 
lation commander  and  the  commissary 


officer,  who  were  used  to  doing  things 
their  own  way.  In  1989,  AFCOMS’  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  E.  Woods,  who  had  retired 
several  years  previously,  spoke  with  Dick 
Maness,  a region  director,  in  the  store  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  When 
Woods  inquired  about  a brand  of  soap 
that  he  personally  preferred  for  shaving, 
Maness  acknowledged  that  he  and  his 
commissary  officers  could  not  order  cer- 
tain items.  Maness  told  Woods  that  the 
people  who  read  the  computer  printouts 


called  the  soap  a “slow  mover”  and 
repeatedly  denied  the  local  requests.  There 
were  ways  around  this  quandary,  but  it 
usually  required  special  orders,  and  cus- 
tomers had  to  be  wiUing  to  purchase  more 
of  the  product  than  they  wanted. 

Burkett  agreed  the  only  place  to  deter- 
mine requirements  was  at  the  store  level, 
because  customers  eat  differendy  around 
the  world.  ‘"You  send  a military  guy  to  Texas, 
and  it’s  not  very  long  before  he  starts  eating 
a lot  of  chili  and  enchiladas.  But  you  send 


MOTTOS  AND  SEALS 

Commissary  Symbols  Trumpet  Service  Identity 


Three  of  the  four  services’  commissary  organizations 
adopted  mottos  and  seals  between  1976  and  1991.  The  U.S. 
Army’s  Troop  Support  Agency  was  the  first  to  do  so,  although 
its  first  seal  was  unofficial.  It  Listed  TSA’s  various  functions  and  depict- 
ed a globe  and  silhouettes  of  military  personnel, 
symbolizing  the  agency’s  worldwide  mission. 

In  February  1981,  TSA  sponsored  a contest  to 
adopt  a motto,  and  selected  “Serving  the  Most 
Deserving”  as  the  winning  entry.  It  had  been 
submitted  by  Richard  J.  Highsmith,  a meatcutter 
at  the  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  commissary.  The 
new  motto  soon  appeared  in  various  signs,  flyers,  and  publications. 

When  a new  official  seal  was  adopted  in  1 986,  the  slogan  would  be  a 
major  component.  The  1 986  seal  was  the  first  and  only  TSA  seal  to 
receive  official  approval  and  endorsement  from  the  U.S.  Army’s 
Institute  of  Heraldry.  It  consisted  of  a knight’s  helmet,  a globe,  and  a 
bundle  of  wheat,  rendered  in  red,  gold,  and  blue.  Those  colors  tradi- 
tionaUy  signified  the  U.S.  Army,  as  well  as  its 
logistics  and  transportation  activities.  The  bun- 
dle of  wheat  symbolized  TSA’s  food  program 
and  commissary  activities,  the  globe  symbol- 
ized the  agency’s  worldwide  mission,  and  the 
helmet  represented  the  soldiers  served  by  TSA. 

The  Air  Force  Commissary  Service 
(AFCOMS)  seal,  adopted  in  1977,  depicted  the 
functions  performed  by  the  agency.  In  the  center,  the  globe  represents 
AFCOMS’  worldwide  mission.  The  fruit  spilling  from  the  cornucopia, 
and  the  wheat  encircling  the  globe,  represented 
the  provision  of  food  for  resale  and  troop 
issue/ subsistence.  Provision  of  wholesome 
merchandise  was  S)-mbolized  by  the  white 
cloud.  The  wings  represented  service  to  the 
Air  Force.  The  blue  background  and  border 
represented  the  sky,  the  primary  theater  of 


Air  Force  operations.  The  specific  origins  of  the  slogan,  “We  Serve 
Where  You  Serve,”  are,  unfortunately,  currently  unknown. 

AFCOMS  also  produced  several  seals  for  their  Prime  FARE  train- 
ing; one  showed  the  Smart  Owl  on  a forklift;  the  other,  utilized  after 
the  owl  lost  favor,  used  the  more  traditional  Eagle,  with  eleven  stars 
symbolizing  each  AFCOMS  region. 

The  seal  of  the  Navy  Resale  and  Services 
Support  Office  (NAVRESSO)  was  initially 
adopted  in  1946  by  the  Navy  Resale  System 
Office  (NRSO).  The  two  seals  are  exactly  alike 
except  for  the  organization  name.  Both  por- 
trayed the  American  Bald  Eagle  perched  on  an 
anchor;  this  was  a traditional  symbol  used  in  the  official  NaAry  seal  itself 
Both  also  included  the  stylized  rope  on  the  perimeter  that  is  common 
to  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  seals.  The  seals  were  portrayed  in  differ- 
ent colors,  including  blue  & buff,  blue  & 
whiter,  and  blue,  white,  & gold.  The  anchor 
remains  today  in  the  seal  of  the  Nav}' 

Exchange  Service  Command  (NEXCOIVl). 

More  familiar  to  NAVRESSO  customers 
and  personnel  than  the  command  seal  was  a 
version  localized  for  region  and  store  use. 
Bearing  the  names  of  the  stores  in  a particular 
region  or  complex,  it  was  white  and  blue,  with 
a full-color  cornucopia,  anchor,  and  shopping 
cart  (similar  to  a cart  used  later  by  DeCA). 

Similarly,  while  the  Marine  Corps  Commissary 
Office  never  adopted  a special  seal,  some 
Marine  commissaries  used  a shoulder  patch 
that  displayed  the  name  of  their  location  in  a 
band  surrounding  the  official  USMC  seal;  no 
doubt,  it  said  everything  the  Marines  believed  needed  to  be  said. 
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JOINT  SERVICES  Commissary  Committee  meeting,  April  1984:  Attendees  of  a 
JSCC  meeting  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  Seated,  from  left:  Frank  D.  Derby  (representing 
AFCOMS),  Adm.  Donald  E.  Wilson  (NAVRESSO),  Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Hayes  (TSA),  Marine 
Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  H.  Buehl,  Navy  Capt.  Alan  J.  Nissalke  (Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center).  Standing:  Paul  McCarthy  (TSA),  Nicholas  A.  Giannone  (NAVRESSO),  Hugh  M. 
Hodges,  Jr.  (TSA),  Bill  Moran  (AFCOMS),  Ed  Thompson  (NAVRESSO),  Army  Col.  N.  J. 
Craddock,  Cecil  Saunders  (Marines),  Charles  E.  "Chuck”  Fulmore  (TSA),  and  Ed  Pickett 

(NAVRESSO).  DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  Cecil  Saunders 


him  to  England,  and  he’s 
going  to  start  eating 
more  of  the  type  of 
food  they  serve  over 
there.  He  still  wants 
some  of  that  Mexican 
food,  but  his  daily  menu 
changes  in  accordance  to 
where  he’s  stationed.” 

This  problem — having  a 
clientele  with  tastes  for 
food  from  around  the 
world — ^was  one  that  few 
civilian  markets  faced. 

Price  comparison 
surveys  were  conducted 
by  each  service  several 
dmes  each  year.  In  order 
for  a base  to  keep  its 
commissary,  it  had  to 
show  a 20-percent  sav- 
ings over  nearby  civilian 
markets.  Throughout 
the  1970s  and  1980s,  all 
services  managed  to 
maintain  average  savings 
between  20  and  28  percent.  The  sur- 
charge, meanwhile,  was  made  a uniform  5 
percent  for  all  services  in  1983.  Variable 
pricing  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marines  was 
discontinued,  causing  some  consternation, 
especially  among  the  Marines;  the  small 
percentage  shift  in  surcharge  could  make  a 
big  difference  in  a small  system,  possibly 
causing  the  Marines  to  lose  one  of  their 
projected  new  stores. 

SURVEYS  AND  STUDIES 

Between  1980  and  1983,  four  major  sur- 
veys confirmed  the  value,  both  real  and 
perceived,  of  the  commissary  benefit. 
Three  of  these,  which  surveyed  nearly  thir- 
ty-five thousand  active-duty  personnel 
around  the  world,  found  that  the  commis- 
saries were  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  military  benefits,  second  only  to 
medical  care.  (In  later  years,  as  medical 
benefits  declined,  commissaries  sometimes 
hit  the  top  of  the  list.) 

These  surveys  were  a 1980  Hay 
Associates  study  for  DoD;  a 1983  Army 
Soldier  Survey;  and  a 1983  Council  House 
Research  Survey  for  the  American  Logis- 


tics Association.  A fourth  survey,  conduct- 
ed for  the  Army  by  American  University, 
was  a market  basket  study  of  five  commis- 
saries and  five  comparable  supermarkets  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  It  found  the 
commissary  prices  were  22.6  to  30.6  per- 
cent below  the  supermarket  price. 

Of  course,  some  remained  uncon- 
vinced. If  there  was  a constant  from 
1950  to  2000,  it  was  the  frequency  of 
repeated  studies  concerning  the  benefit 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  being 
delivered.  These  studies  were  sometimes 
initiated  by  people  who  wished  to  dis- 
prove previous  reports. 

DoD  VERSUS  GAO 

Even  before  the  Bowers  Report  had  been 
released,  a General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  report  in  April  1975  recommend- 
ed discontinuation  of  all  commissaries  in 
the  metropohtan  area.  The  report  caused  a 
furor,  but  it  went  nowhere.  The  GAO 
erred  by  ignoring  the  need  for  commis- 
saries at  duty  stations  in  high  cost-of-liv- 
ing urban  areas,  where  the  benefit  was 
vital  to  enlisted  families. 


Most  studies  and 
reports  released  late  in 
the  1970s  and  the  early 
1980s  were  friendly  to 
the  stores  and  apprecia- 
tive of  their  goals  and 
efforts.  In  1976  the 
Third  Quadrennial  Kevieir 
of  Military  Compensation 
indicated  the  value  of 
the  commissaries,  both 
real  and  perceived,  was 
greater  than  the  govern- 
ment cost. 

In  January  1980, 
another  negative  GAO 
report  drew  a bristling 
response  from  DoD.  It 
was  especially  irritating 
to  Robert  B.  Pirie  Jr.,  the 
assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  manpower, 
reserve  affairs,  and  logis- 
tics, because  the  report 
had  brushed  off  or 
ignored  the  objections 
and  comments  DoD  had  made  to  the  draft 
report  several  months  previously.  DoD 
responded  with  a written  rebuttal,  to  which 
Pirie  attached  an  accompanying  letter  to  the 
comptroller  general,  Elmer  B.  Staats.  DoD 
insisted  the  GAO  had  rehashed  its  own  pre- 
vious reports  and  ignored  commissary  man- 
agement im-provements:  “The  report  con- 
tains several  factual  errors,  partial  truths, 
unsubstantiated  assumptions  and  erroneous 
conclusions.  It  is  rhetorically  biased,  advo- 
cating a GAO  opinion  concerning  the  DoD 
commissary  system  which  ignores  the 
adverse  impact  on  the  morale  and  welfare  of 
United  States  military  personnel.” 

Several  themes  to  which  DoD  took 
strong  exception  had  run  throughout  both 
the  draft  and  final  reports.  GAO  persisted 
in  contending  there  was  insufficient  justifi- 
cation for  commissary  stores,  and  commis- 
sary management  improvements  were 
inadequate.  GAO  had  contended  that  cus- 
tomers would  stiU  save  up  to  14  percent  if 
appropriated  funding  for  commissaries 
were  discontinued,  but  DoD  countered 
that  the  figure  was  more  like  7 percent. 
Another  GAO  proposal,  that  commissaries 
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should  be  shut  down  and  military  pay 
increased,  would  be  counterproductive, 
DoD  said,  because  the  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing commissaries.  Meanwhile,  military  pay 
lagged  behind  inflation,  making  commis- 
saries all  the  more  necessary,  especially  in 
high  cost-of-living  metropolitan  areas. 

Most  significantly,  DoD  disagreed  with 
GAO’s  contention  that  Congress  had  orig- 
inally intended  commissaries  only  for 
remote  locations.  Showing  a familiarity 
with  the  history  and  true  origins  of  the 
benefit,  DoD  contended,  “Congress  estab- 
lished commissaries  in  1866  to  replace 
civilian  merchants  called  sutlers  who  sold 
food,  tobacco,  and  other  products  to  mili- 
tary personnel.”  Since  the  sutlers  frequent- 
ly overcharged  and  overextended  cus- 
tomers’ credit,  the  reason  for  establishing 
commissaries  was  to  provide  financial  relief 
for  Army  personnel,  wherever  they  were 
located.  “Geography,”  the  DoD  held,  “was 
a factor  only  in  that  the  nation  was  pre- 
dominantly rural  in  1866  and  the  military 
had  personnel  stationed  primarily  at  fron- 
tier outposts.” 

DLA,  CBOANDTSA 

In  late  1977,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  had  requested  the 
services  and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
(DLA)  to  comment  on  three  versions  of 
commissary  consolidation:  an  independent 
agency,  overview  by  DLA,  and  one  service 
acting  as  executive  agent.  The  services  indi- 
cated they  were  opposed  to  any  form  of 
consolidation.  In  their  opinion,  of  the 
three  choices,  only  the  independent  agency 
was  acceptable.  This  option  was  the  one 
ultimately  chosen  in  1990. 

The  Department  of  Defense  noted 
the  need  to  more  effectively  supervise 
military  commissaries,  and  established 
the  Commissary  Executive  Board  in  1977 
as  a policymaking  group  empowered  to 
set  goals,  evaluate  performance,  and 
guide  the  services  in  the  operation  of 
their  commissary  systems.  These  actions 
reinforced  the  services’  systems  and  bol- 
stered DoD’s  commitment  to  the  benefit. 
DoD  allowed  the  military  services  to 
continue  separate  operation  of  their 


commissary  systems.  However,  a possible 
merger  remained  “a  long-term  objective 
for  future  consideration.” 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO),  which  often  was  critical  of  the  ben- 
efit, briefly  changed  its  mne.  It  reported  in 
1983  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  “The  loss  of  commissary  ben- 
efits would  have  an  impact  on  military 
retention.  A decrease  in  retention  would 
lead  to  increased  training  and  recruiting 
costs  or  would  require  increasing  some 
other  benefit  to  maintain  current  retention 
levels.”  Yet,  in  the  years  to  come,  the  CBO 
continued  to  call  for  privati2ation,  which 
potentially  could  negatively  affect  the  ben- 
efit’s value. 

At  the  end  of  1984,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  directed  the  Army’s 
Troop  Support  Agency  to  conduct  a com- 
missary price  comparison  survey.  This  sur- 
vey, conducted  by  the  firm  of  Penn  & 
Schoen,  examined  patron  savings  at  com- 
missaries in  the  continental  United  States. 
It  included  24  Air  Force,  16  Army,  8 Navy, 
and  2 Marine  locations.  Results  showed  a 
25.02-percent  patron  savings  at  Air  Force 
stores  and  24.74  percent  throughout  the 
armed  services.  Comparison  with  civilian 
warehouse  stores  showed  commissaries 
had  a better  selection,  as  well  as  a savings 
of  15.63  percent. 

CONTRACTING  OUT 
AND  PRIVATIZATION 

Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  Burkett,  retired  and  writ- 
ing for  Military  Market^  said  early  in  1981, 
“The  idea  of  contracting  out  commissaries 
is  one  of  those  dumb  ideas  that  seems  to 
rear  its  ugly  head  with  every  change  in 
administration.  ...  In  most  instances  I do 
not  believe  that  contracting  out  is  really 
cheaper — rather,  it’s  the  result  of  clever 
computations  using  warped  figures.” 

In  1981,  a Comptroller  General’s  report 
to  Congress  titled  “Military  Contractor- 
Operated  Stores  are  Unmanageable  and 
Vulnerable  to  Abuse”  examined  base-level 
contractor-operated  stores  for  vehicle 
repair  parts  and  civil  engineering  supplies. 
In  its  summary,  the  report  stated  that  vehi- 
cle parts  stores  were  “plagued  by  pricing  irreg- 
ularities, contract  abuses,  and  repeated  allegations 


of  fraud.  The  Department  of  the  Mir  Force, 
despite  concerted  efforts  over  the  last  several  years, 
has  been  unable  to  develop  a workable  store  con- 
tractfor purchasing  the  thousands  of  low-cost,  com- 
mercial items  its  bases  need  daily.  GAO  thinks  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  discontinue  the  use  om 
contractor-operated  stores.  Workable,  cost-effective , 
alternatives,  such  as  Government-operated  stores, 
should  he  used  to  establish  purchasing  control.  ” 

The  problems  cited,  conclusions 
reached,  and  warnings  given  in  this  report 
could  easily  be  applied  to  commissaries, 
without  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. . 
The  commissaries  were,  literally,  govern- 
ment-controlled stores  already  in  opera- 
tion; those  favoring  privatization  advocated  ^ 
establishing  the  very  types  of  stores  against 
which  the  comptroller  warned. 

In  February  1981,  responding  to  a 1979 
OMB  Circular,  the  Army’s  Troop  Support  ‘ 
Agency  revealed  plans  to  evaluate  costs  and  1 
study  the  feasibility  of  contracting  out  its  ; 
management  and  operational  activities  in  ; 
the  continental  United  States.  All  seventy-  . 
two  CONUS  Army  commissaries  would  be 
studied  and  evaluated  for  their  adaptability 
to  contracting  out.  The  cost  smdies  would 
include  shelf  stocking,  produce  and  meat 
processing,  checkouts,  and  the  labor  for  . 
storage  and  troop  issue.  Interestingly,  a 
1981  General  Accounting  Office  report 
that  supported  the  existing  system  noted 
that  contracting  out  seemed  to  be  used  pri- 
marily as  a way  for  the  services  to  circum- 
vent personnel  ceilings. 

But  TSA  felt  compelled  to  conduct  these  . 
studies,  in  part  because  of  pressure  from 
OMB.  In  addition,  the  CEO  of  a major 
chain  of  civilian  food  stores  had  written 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
volunteering  his  company  to  do  the  con- 
tracting out  studies  for  the  Army.  The  CEO 
also  suggested  that  his  chain  would  be  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  contracts  to  manage  and 
supply  commissary  stores. 

His  letter,  in  part,  stated: 

Y have  heard  reports  that  the  commissary  oper- 
ations may  be  phased  out  as  part  of  the  president’s 
expense-control  legislation.  Should  this  ever  be  the 
case,  we  ...  would  be  most  interested  in  discussing 
the  possibilities  of  management  or  supply  contracts 
with  us.  Being  the  world's  largest  retail  grocer,  we 
feel  we  could  be  of  some  assistance  ....  F lease  do 


TSA  in  Germany:  ^WUNDERBARr 


T THE  END  of  World  War 
II,  the  United  States  com- 
m M mitted  itself  to  preserving 
world  peace  by  stationing  troops 
throughout  the  world. 

In  Europe,  American  forces  sta- 
bilized the  balance  between  East 
and  West  and,  in  concert  with  their 
NATO  allies,  acted  as  a deterrent  to 
the  possibility  of  aggression  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Americans  were  most  con- 
spicuous in  occupying  West 
Germany;  later,  when  West 
Germany  became  a NATO  part- 
ner, American  troops  and  air  bases 
remained. 

There  were  over  a hundred  U.  S. 
military  installations  with  popula- 
tions large  enough  to  merit  commis- 
saries inside  West  Germany.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  stores  were 
run  by  TSA  at  Army  posts. 


1986:  BAD  KREUZNACH.  Pictured  here  during 
“The  year  of  the  Military  Family.”  The  store  closed  in 
2001,  after  forty-eight  years  of  operation.  The  store  prid- 
ed itself  in  providing  outstanding  support  to  the  very  end 


of  its  mission.  TSA  photos,  OeCA  historical  fiie 


HANAU.  The  store  shown  here  was  in  operation  by  1954, 
and  probably  earlier.  It  had  been  constructed  as  a horse- 


McCULLY  BARRACKS.  The  commissary  at  McCully  Barracks  in  Wackernheim  training  facility  in  1938  at  the  German  Army’s  Pioneer 


opened  in  1987.  The  building  had  been  constructed  in  1938  and  was  one  of  the  Kaserne.  In  the  1970s  it  had  an  annex  at  Fliegerhorst.  This 

smallest  commissaries  in  the  world,  with  a sales  area  of  only  1,450  square  feet.  store  was  replaced  by  a new  facility  in  1987. 


FRANKFURT.  The  Frankfurt  Military  Community  commissary  and  cloth- 
ing sales  store,  shown  here  in  the  late  1980s.  It  had  been  built  in  1954,  and 
by  the  mid-1960s  it  was  the  largest  of  the  Army’s  stores  in  Europe.  As  a 
result  of  the  post-Cold  War  drawdown,  the  store  closed  in  April  1995. 


BERLIN.  These  rolls,  emblazoned  with 
the  shield  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  Berlin  com- 
mand, were  available  at  several  local 
stores.  Berlin,  one  of  the  first  hot  spots 
during  the  Cold  War,  was  home  to  numer- 
ous bases  with  several  stores  supporting 
them. 
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not  hesitate  to  contact  me.  ” 

Exchange  oir  Commissary  News  quoted  the 
executive  as  explaining  in  a telephone 
interview,  “We  have  not  been  asked  to 
assist  in  any  such  study,  [but]  we  would  be 
at  their  disposal.”  What  made  the  situation 
especially  ironic  was  that  the  executive 
had  also  been  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
chain  did  not  contract  out  any  of  the 
operations  in  its  stores  in  the  United 
States — because  it  wasn’t  cost-effective. 
This  letter  dispelled  any  illusions  most 
neutral  parties  may  have  had  regarding  the 
supposed  ambivalence  major  retail  gro- 
cery chains  felt  toward  the  commissaries. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  the  Air 
Force  chief  of  staff,  expressed  his  con- 
cerns that  contracting  out  the  commis- 
saries would  eventually  lead  to  “pay  as  you 
go”  stores.  That  would  necessitate  increas- 
ing the  surcharge  to  about  15  percent, 
which  would  effectively  negate  the  benefit. 
Allen  asked  the  services  to  look  at  con- 
tracting problems  together  before  reaching 
any  final  decisions  on  their  own. 

In  july  1983,  the  commanders  of  the 
commissary  agencies  attended  the  A-76 
Blue  Ribbon  Group  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  examined  the  fea- 
sibility of  contracting  out  certain  commis- 
sary operations.  The  group  initiated  studies 
of  seven  custodial  and  shelf-stocking  oper- 
ations and  four  resale  warehouse  opera- 
tions. These  studies  were  done  in  response 
to  the  Air  Force’s  announced  plans  to  con- 
duct formal  functional  reviews  that  would 
result  in  new  manpower  standards  and  pos- 
sible losses  of  existing  authorizations. 

In  April  1981,  representatives  of  the 
services’  commissary  systems  met  with 
Army  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  U.  Greer,  man- 
agement director  in  the  Office  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  to  discuss  the  services’  pro- 
jected plans  for  contracting  out  their  com- 
missary operations.  The  Army  revealed  it 
had  considerably  softened  its  earlier  stance, 
saying  it  would  press  ahead  only  with  tests 
at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  and 
Yuma  Proving  Grounds,  Arizona.  It  was 
impossible  to  test  its  seventy-two  stateside 
stores  by  1985  as  originally  planned.  The 
Marines  indicated  they  were  considering 
contracting  out  janitorial  and  custodial. 


storage  and  warehouse  issue,  and  shelf 
stocking.  The  Air  Force  expressed  satis- 
faction with  their  status  quo — the  con- 
tracting out  of  shelf  stocking  and  janitor- 
ial and  custodial.  The  Navy  had  the  most 
radical  proposal  of  all:  turn  commissary 
employees  into  non-appropriated  fund 
(NAF)  personnel  by  paying  them  with 
NAF  funds.  The  NAF  money  would  then 
be  reimbursed  from  operating  and  mainte- 
nance funds. 

Despite  the  various  plans  that  were 
leaked  to  the  press  that  made  these  options 
seem  inevitable,  overall  congressional  reac- 
tion to  possible  changes — particularly  to 
contracting  out — remained  chilly. 

A PRIVATIZATION  TEST: 
CONTRACTING  OUT  IN  YUMA 

It  was  obvious  that  privatization  and  con- 
tracting out  were  twin  concepts  that  were 
not  going  away.  To  some,  they  seemed  per- 
fectly aU- American  in  the  face  of  supposed 
government  competition.  Despite  the  lam- 
basting that  Congress  would  give  the  Grace 
Commission  regarding  privatization  of  the 
commissaries,  the  Army  conducted  a test 
to  contract  out  most  of  the  operations  in  a 
single  commissary  store  at  Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  Arizona,  from  1983-86. 

This  situation  was  not  unique.  Three 
stores  in  Turkey,  nominally  run  by  the  Air 
Force  Commissary  Service,  were  actually 
run  by  a contractor  under  AFCOMS  super- 
vision. However,  the  Yuma  experiment  was 


the  first  time  contracting  out  had  been  tried 
with  an  entire  commissary  in  the  United 
States  since  1895,  when  post  traders  had 
been  abolished. 

The  Yuma  contract  went  into  effect  on 
December  1,  1983.  The  contractor,  Uni- 
serv,  Inc.,  was  a small-business  set-aside 
and  specialized  in  support  services  con- 
tracts. It  was  to  be  paid  $249,326  for  the 
first  year  of  the  contract,  which  could  be 
renewed  annually.  One  commissary  offi- 
cer predicted  a “drastic  deterioration  in 
service.  . . . Each  time  I go  to  a civilian 
supermarket,  I am  appalled  at  the  cus- 
tomer service,  or  maybe  I should  say,  the 
lack  thereof.” 

As  it  happened,  this  test  ended  in  failure 
on  October  1,  1986,  when  the  contractor 
admitted  he  could  not  provide  everything 
requested.  He  also  complained  that  the 
standards  were  tougher  to  meet  than  in  the 
civilian  sector.  Predictably,  no  one  on  either 
side  of  the  question  changed  their  minds. 
The  Yuma  operation  proved  only  that 
while  some  portions  of  the  commissary 
could  be  effectively  contracted  out,  others 
could  not,  unless  standards  were  lowered. 

The  privatization  test  that  had  been  pro- 
posed for  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri, 
was  never  contracted  because  the  in-house 
cost  was  more  economical  than  the  con- 
tractors’ bids.  To  some,  this  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  commissaries  were  providing 
the  American  taxpayer  a good  bargain. 
Contractors,  in  business  to  make  money. 


1 1988-89:  YUMA  Proving  Ground, 
i Arizona.  The  old  store  at  Yuma  (inset)  had  been 
I the  site  of  a privatization  test  in  the  early 
i 1980s,  markings  milestone  in  commissary 
I history.  The  new  facility,  shown  here  under 

(construction  and  in  its  finished  form  (facing 
page),  was  built  in  1988. 

TSA  photos.  DeCA  historical  file 


simply  could  not  be  expected  to  handle  an 
operation  that  sold  at  cost. 

THE  GRACE  COMMISSION 

President  Ronald  Reagan,  who  had  come 
into  office  in  1981  on  a platform  promising 
to  cut  government  expenditures,  created 
the  President’s  Select  Committee  on  Cost 
Control  to  examine  ways  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  fulfill  that  promise.  It  was 
better  known  as  the  Grace  Commission  for 
J.  Peter  Grace,  its  chairman,  a staunch 
advocate  of  privatizing  as  many  govern- 
ment functions  as  possible.  Grace  had  been 
chairman  of  the  W.  R.  Grace  Company 
since  1932,  a diversified  business  which 
specialized  in  chemicals,  packaging,  and 
construction  materials.  It  had  subsidiaries 
throughout  the  country  and  overseas. 

The  commission  was  made  up  of  thirty- 
six  separate  task  forces,  two  of  which 
looked  specifically  at  military  commissaries. 
The  commission’s  final  report  was  pub- 
lished in  January  1984.  It  made  2,478  rec- 
ommendations, among  which  was  its  stance 
that  aU  stateside  commissaries  should  either 
be  run  by  private  industry  or  closed.  The 
Heritage  Foundation,  a conservative  “think 
tank,”  soon  published  a report  of  its  own 
that  supported  the  Grace  Commission. 

Patrick  Nixon,  working  for  TSA  in  1983, 
hosted  executives  from  Giant  Foods  who 
toured  commissaries  during  the  Grace 
Commission’s  study  in  1983.  Afterwards, 
they  told  him  they  would  be  glad  to  serve 


as  distributors  to  military  commissaries, 
but  they  did  not  wish  to  run  them.  Years 
later,  Nixon  recalled:  “The  grocery  busi- 
ness is  full  of  hard-working  people,  and  the 
folks  in  the  commissary  are  the  hardest- 
working  people  because  of  the  volume  of 
business  that  we  do.  The  people  from 
Giant  are  in  a profit  business,  not  a 
turnover  business.  People  who  knew  the 
grocery  business  said  they  understood  the 
differences.” 

Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  Burkett,  former 
AFCOMS  commander,  said  the  idea  of 
privatization  was  “another  of  the  many 
cases  we  have  been  subjected  to  in  the  past 
in  which  a ‘study’  group  begins  with  a pre- 
determined conclusion,  then  attempts  to 
justify  that  conclusion  with  distorted  facts 
and  amateurish  analysis.  . . . Those  con- 
gressmen who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
commissaries  ...  could  be  taken  in  by  the 
factual  errors  and  the  omissions.” 
Specifically  pointing  to  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion, Burkett  noted  that  “no  mention  was 
made  of  overseas  commissaries  or  the 
impact  on  morale  and  retention.  ...  [It  was] 
a very  biased  and  unprofessional  analysis.” 
The  Grace  commission,  not  in  the  com- 
missary business  and  not  entirely  compre- 
hending a business  that  didn’t  turn  a profit, 
did  not  seem  to  understand  the  difference. 

Responding  to  the  release  of  a prelimi- 
nary report  from  the  commission,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  that  the 
president  should  resist  any  attempt  to  alter 


the  commissaries.  When  the  final  report 
came  out,  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee’s  Readiness  Subcom- 
mittee examined  its  recommendations  and 
held  hearings  on  the  subject.  The  report’s 
adherents  received  a hostile  reception 
from  the  congressmen,  who  shredded  the 
report  on  numerous  errors  in  assumption, 
fact,  and  methodology.  For  example,  the 
commission  thought  that  commissaries 
were  all  “warehouse  stores,”  which  was 
simply  untrue.  Commission  members 
received  that  impression  by  visiting  only 
two  stores,  both  in  the  Washington,  DC., 
area.  (These  were  stores  at  Cameron 
Station  and  Fort  Belvoir — and  the  Belvoir 
store,  ironically,  would  soon  be  replaced 
by  a modern  facility.) 

The  report  had  suggested  no  realistic 
alternative  as  to  how  to  fund  the  overseas 
stores;  it  was  also  apparent  that  civilian  gro- 
cery chains  wanted  to  assume  control  of 
commissaries  in  urban  areas  with  the  high- 
est sales  figures,  but  they  were  unwiUing  to 
take  over  isolated  stores. 

Some  influential  witnesses  sided  against 
commissary  privatization.  Lawrence  J. 
Korb,  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
manpower,  installations,  and  logistics,  said 
that  commissaries  were  part  of  the  total 
compensation  package,  and  cited  three 
recent  surveys  confirming  the  stores  were 
perceived  as  the  second  most-important 
benefit.  Korb  also  noted  the  increased  real 
costs  to  the  taxpayer  of  paying  active-duty 
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patron 

service 


1987:  McGUIRE  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey.  This  view  of  the  big 
AFCOMS  store  that  opened  in  1982  is  emblematic  of  the  services’  commitment 
to  their  mission.  There  are  hundreds  of  shopping  carts  in  the  foreground,  and 
two  prominent  signs  on  the  wall:  “Patron  Service”  and  “We  Serve  Where  You 
Serve,”  the  AFCOMS  motto.  AFCOMS  photo,  OeCA  historical  file  


and  retirees  in  dollars  rather  than  with  a 
commissary  subsidy. 

Army  Lt.  Gen.  Dean  R.  Tice,  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  military 
personnel  and  force  management,  spent 
four  years  (1979-83)  trying  to  make  the  all- 
volunteer force  viable.  Part  of  his  effort 
entailed  opposition  to  the  closure  of  state- 
side commissaries.  He  maintained  the 
Grace  Commission’s  work  was  flawed,  and 
that  commissaries  should  be  viewed  as  a 
part  of  the  military’s  total  compensation 
package.  In  an  interview,  he  said  he  was 
open  to  GAO  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
make  the  commissaries  more  efficient.  “I 
would  implement  them  [the  suggestions] 
tomorrow.  But  dammit,  don’t  come  in  here 
. . . and  tell  me  that  we  should  not  have 
commissaries.  The  Congress  has  deter- 
mined that  we  should  have  commissaries 
and  has  supported  us  on  it.”  Tice  was 
straightforward  and  to  the  point:  Congress, 
not  the  GAO,  made  policy;  the  GAO  could 
make  all  the  suggestions  it  wanted,  but  it 
was  not  in  the  driver’s  seat. 

Representative  John  Kasich  (R-Ohio), 
who  was  not  always  friendly  to  the  com- 
missaries, on  this  occasion  said  that  if  the 
commissaries  were  eliminated,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  “shooting  itself  in  the 
foot,”  because  military  pay  would  have  to 
be  raised  to  compensate  for  the  loss,  and 
this  would  ultimately  cause  retirement  pay 


to  be  raised,  as  well.  Kasich  asked  a key 
question  regarding  privatization;  “The  pur- 
pose of  the  Grace  Commission  is  to  figure 
out  a way  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Are  we 
reducing,  or  are  we  increasing,  if  we  follow 
this  [privatization]  approach?” 

Also  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
missaries were  the  Air  Force  Commissary 
Service’s  Maj.  Gen.  George  Lynch;  the 
Army  Troop  Support  Agency’s  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Hayes;  the  Navy  Resale  and 
Services  Support  Office’s  Rear  Adm. 
Donald  Wilson;  Brig.  Gen.  Louis  Buehl, 
the  director  of  the  Marine  Corps’ 
Facihties  and  Services  Division,  Instal- 
lation and  Logistics  Department;  and  Rear 
Adm.  David  Harlow,  the  commander  of 
the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 


and  deputy  chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Witnesses  who  were  lesser  known,  but 
just  as  articulate,  lined  up  to  speak  on 
commissaries’  behalf  Marine  Corps  Sgt. 
Maj.  Robert  Cleary  noted  commissaries 
“have  been  over  the  years  invaluable  to 
recruitment,  but  even  more  important  to 
retaining  our  trained  men  and  women.” 
Air  Force  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Sam  Parish 
said,  “The  commissaries  are  looked  upon 
as  an  entitlement  by  our  enlisted  folks.  ... 
Even  these  hearings,  regardless  of  the 
outcome,  cause  turmoil  or  ripples  among 
our  enlisted  folks.  ...  These  are  the  type 
of  signals  that  I believe  we  can  ill  afford 
to  continue  sending  if  we  want  to  retain 
a strong  professional  military  force.” 

Parish  also  asked  the  nagging  question 


! FAIRCHILD  Air  Force  Base.  This  facility  in  Washington  state  opened 
in  December  1985,  replacing  a store  that  had  operated  since  the  1950s. 


Following  renovation  in  1999,  the  store  had  32,000  square  feet  of  sales 
-area,  fourteen  checkouts,  a bakery,  and  a delicatessen.  It  was  named  “Best 
Store*  in  its  region  in  1992, 1993,  and  1995.  AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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that  military  families  had  been  asking  for 
years;  “Why  is  it  that  the  military  has  to 
have  a warehouse  [store]  instead  of  a 
supermarket?  ...  We  are  taxpayers,  and 
some  of  us  pay  substantial  taxes.  I don’t 
understand  it,  and  it  bothers  me  that  the 
citizens  of  our  country  think  that  because 
you’re  in  the  military  you  will  accept  sec- 
ond-class status,  and  [sdll]  provide  a first- 
line  defense.”  Four  military  wives,  all  com- 
missary advocates,  also  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  tesdfy,  and  one  of  them  explained  her 
resentment  this  way:  “Why  should  my  kids 
have  to  eat  corn  flakes  that  come  out  of  a 
plain  white  box,  without  prizes,  instead  of 
Cheerios  and  Pac-Man  cereal?” 

Many  military  families  felt  they  were 
being  treated  like  second-class  cidzens, 
which  was  especially  galling  when  they 
were  routinely  asked  to  move  every  few 
years,  or  split  up  for  years  at  a dme,  or  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
in  the  nadon’s  defense. 

Military  Market  editor  Nancy  Tucker 
wrote  that  the  testimony  by  the  Grace 
Commission  and  the  supermarket  indus- 
try at  the  HASC  hearings  in  March  1984 
had  been  “pure  bunk.”  Part  of  that  bunk 
had  been  emphasized  by  committee 
staffer  Will  Gofer,  who  saw  an  “inherent 
self-contradiction”  in  logic  by  civilian 
supermarket  operators  who  complained 
on  the  one  hand  that  they  were  being 
undersold  by  commissaries,  while  on  the 
other  they  claimed  that  commissaries  did 
not  actually  provide  their  patrons  with  any 
actual  savings. 

Congress  uldmately  rejected  the  Grace 
Commission’s  recommendadons  for  com- 
missary privadzadon,  disparaging  the  com- 
mission for  shoddy  work:  inaccurate  data, 
incorrect  assumpdons,  biased  wridng,  and 
flawed  methodology.  The  worst  methodol- 
ogy had  been  in  the  choice  of  private  indus- 
try experts  the  commission  consulted — 
people  who  stood  to  benefit  financially  if 
commissaries  were  privatized.  Congress 
advised  the  services  to  carry  on  and  condn- 
ue  their  commissary  operadons. 

Sdll,  the  Grace  Commission’s  adherents 
persisted.  Cidzens  Against  Waste,  a lobby 
group  inspired  by  Grace  and  nadonally 
syndicated  columnist  Jack  Anderson,  de- 


manded congressional  action  on  the  com- 
mission’s recommendadons.  Early  in  1985, 
Grace  adherent  Trevor  Armbrister  penned 
an  ardcle,  published  by  Reader’s  Digest,  that 
claimed  the  existence  of  commissaries  was 
no  longer  jusdfied.  Armbrister  dragged  out 
the  old  “commissaries  were  meant  only  for 
remote  posts”  fallacy,  completely  ignoring 
both  the  historical  record  and  the  DoD 
response  to  the  Government  Accouting 
Office  just  five  years  previously. 

Constant  repetition  of  this  fallacy  sel- 
dom failed  to  attract  followers.  Mobil 
Corporation  had  trotted  out  the  old  myth 
in  an  advertisement  on  “Waste  and  the 
Deficit,”  sarcastically  noting  “isolated  out- 
posts” in  urban  areas  such  as  Norfolk  and 
San  Diego.  The  Foundation  for  the 
President’s  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost 
Control  brought  up  the  issue  in  a 
brochure  entitled,  “We  Can  Blow  the 
Whistle  on  Government  Waste.”  Fortu- 
nately, Congress  proved  to  be  more  his- 
torically savvy. 

Over  the  ensuing  years,  commissary 
opponents  persisted  despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  repudiated  the  Grace 
Commission’s  methods  and  its  conclusions 
regarding  commissaries.  Some  retail  organ- 
izations opposed  to  commissaries  still 
regard  the  Grace  Commission  report  as 
their  bible,  and  with  it  they  still  try  to  influ- 
ence members  of  Congress  who  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  debates. 

RELATIVE  STABILITY, 
1986-88 

Following  the  Yuma  experiment  and  the 
Grace  Commission,  the  commissaries 
enjoyed  a brief  period  of  relative  calm 
and  stability.  For  the  first  time  in  years, 
their  existence  appeared  secure,  allowing 
them  to  concentrate  on  serving  their 
patrons.  A renewed  emphasis  on  customer 
service — with  heavy  emphasis  on  the  fam- 
ilies, since  it  was  the  spouses  and  children 
who  did  most  of  the  active-duty  shop- 
ping— was  becoming  evident  throughout 
the  armed  services. 

Reflective  of  the  way  things  had 
changed  since  World  War  II,  Army  Col. 
Herbert  Lloyd,  chief  of  staff  at  Fort  Drum 
(New  York),  noted,  “Fort  Drum  is 


1980s:  FORT  GREELEY,  Alaska. 

A customer  checks  the  jams,  Jellies,  and  pre- 
serves. The  store  pictured  here  opened  in 
1982  and  was  later  named  ISA’s  Best  Small 
OCONUS  Store  in  1987, 1989,  and  1990,  and 
DeCA’s  Best  Small  Store  in  its  region  in  1992 
and  1993.  TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 

extremely  interested  in  soldier  families. 
And  the  priority  of  our  $1.6  billion  build- 
ing effort  speaks  for  itself  in  that  the  first 
things  we  did  was  to  build  housing  for  fam- 
ilies. The  next  priority  is  the  PX  and  com- 
missary.” The  new  commissary  at  Fort 
Drum,  completed  in  1988,  would  be  a 
modern  facility. 

CRISIS  IN  IRAN 

History  is  filled  with  examples  of  sudden 
revolutions,  uprisings,  and  invasions  that 
changed  the  face  of  world  pohfics  and 
endangered  anyone  who  was  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time.  The  abandonment 
of  numerous  forts  and  shipyards  in  the 
days  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  chaos  in 
Peking  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  1 900 
and  in  Manila  during  December  1941,  and 
the  calamitous,  breakneck  escape  from 
Saigon  in  1975  are  all  examples  of  precipi- 
tous events  that  were  seldom  foreseen  and 
never  controllable. 

Occasionally,  commissaries  and  com- 
missary personnel  have  been  caught  in 
such  events.  Such  was  the  case  in  1978-79, 
when  a deteriorating  political  situation  in 
Iran  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the  Shah  and 
threatened  the  lives  of  Westerners.  This 
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1986-87:  FORT  IRWIN  , located  at  Barstow,  California,  was  one  of  the  more  remote 
posts  in  the  United  States.  The  new  commissary,  here  shown  under  construction,  has  proven  its 
value  to  the  local  base  population  since  the  day  it  opened,  tsa  photo,  doca  historical  m 


was  especially  true  of  the  substantial  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  community  in  Tehran, 
the  capital. 

The  American  community  included  per- 
sonnel who  ran  a commissary  for  the 
Army’s  Troop  Support  Agency.  On  July  13, 
1978,  a new  commissary  opened  in  Tehran. 
Replacing  an  old,  outmoded  store  in  the 
embassy  compound  was  an  $ll-million- 
dollar  facility,  situated  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  city.  The  Shah  had  paid  for  its  con- 
struction. Commissary  officer  Tom  Fisher, 
at  the  time  an  Army  major,  remembers  that 
it  had  “all  the  modern  equipment  that  was 
supposed  to  be  in  a commissary  at  that 
time.”  It  had  twelve  registers,  about  30,000 
square  feet  of  sales  space  and  50,000 
square  feet  of  warehouse  space,  and  it  car- 
ried twelve  thousand  line  items.  In  many 
ways  it  was  the  equal  of  any  store  in  the 
states  or  in  Europe.  Sales  were  nearly 
$800,000  a month.  It  was  “a  great  opera- 
tion,” Fisher  says,  (see  feature,  pages  296-97) 

The  commissary  supported  nearly  ten 
thousand  Americans.  In  that  remote  loca- 
tion at  the  far  end  of  the  supply  pipeline 
(and  9,000  miles  from  home  was  just  about 
as  remote  as  you  could  get),  the  commis- 
sary was  of  great  importance  to  every  one 
of  them.  Fisher  remembers  that  about  fif- 
teen thousand  people,  both  American  and 
Iranian,  attended  the  grand  opening.  “It 
was  probably  one  of  the  biggest  events 
ever  for  the  Americans  in-country.” 

Within  a few  months  of  the  store’s 
opening,  the  political  situation  began  to 
deteriorate.  As  things  worsened,  family 
members  were  evacuated  back  to  the  states. 
Fisher’s  family  was  sent  to  Fort  Lee, 


Virginia,  where  they  received  government 
quarters,  per  diem,  and  had  priority  at  the 
hospital.  Fisher  eventually  had  to  abandon 
the  store,  and  left  the  country  before  the 
infamous  hostage  crisis  began.  His  store 
was  the  only  commissary  in  recent  memo- 
ry to  close  due  to  hostile  action. 

CONGRESSMAN  DANIEL 
AND  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

In  April  1979,  even  as  the  crisis  was  unfold- 
ing in  Iran,  an  article  attacking  the  com- 
missaries appeared  in  The  Washington  Post.  It 
described  a well-to-do,  retired  admiral’s 
wife  living  in  an  expensive  home  in  the 
Washington  area  and  buying  food  subsi- 
dized with  tax  dollars  at  one  of  the  D.C.- 
area  commissaries.  The  story  also  con- 


tained quotes  from  an  unnamed  retired 
Army  colonel,  who  collected  retirement 
pay  while  holding  a civilian  job,  and  sever- 
al Senate  aides  who  were  opposed  to  the 
commissary  subsidy  because  it  benefitted 
retired  officers  who  had  plenty  of  money. 
But  the  article  said  nothing  about  enlisted 
families  living  in  the  high-cost  district. 

The  article  prompted  a vigorous 
response  from  Congressman  Dan  Daniel 
(D-Va),  chairman  of  the  Non- Appropriat- 
ed Fund  Panel  of  the  House  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee.  Daniel  attacked  the 
story,  noting: 

“Flag  officers  represent  only  four- 
tenths  of  1 percent  of  retired  and  three 
percent  of  active  duty  military  personnel. 
...  A far  better  illustration  of  the  average 
commissary  shopper  is  buried 
in  the  story  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Judy  Kowal,  whose  staff 
sergeant  husband’s  income 
(which  according  to  your  story 
is  $13,320  per  year)  must  be 
supplemented  by  both  spouses 
working  in  order  to  support  their 
family  of  five.  This  salary  is 
$9,046  less  than  the  median 
income  for  families  living  in  [the 
Washington,  DC.]  area.” 

Daniel  also  stressed  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of 


1983:  MISAWA  Air  Base,  Japan.  These  checkouts 
represented  the  last  generation  of  electronic  registers 
before  the  arrivai  of  scanners,  afcoms  photo,  doca  historical  nie 
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redrees  were  not  forty- 
two-year-old  officers  who 
were  “double  dipping,” 
but  rather  enlisted  fami- 
lies on  low  incomes.  He 
sarcastically  remarked 
about  the  Senate  aides 
who  opposed  the  “tax- 
payer subsidy”  of  the 
commissaries:  “The  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate  staffer 
who  is  not  elected  by  the 
people  to  speak  for  any- 
one may  be  understand- 
able in  Hght  of  the  fact 
that  his  income  is  many  dmes  that  of  the 
active  duty  E-4,  and  at  least  five  times  that 
of  the  average  retiree.”  The  Post  refused 
comment  and  stood  by  its  original  story, 
but  Daniel  had  made  his  point. 

PRIVATIZATION,  REVISITED 

For  a few  years  following  the  rejection  of 
the  Grace  Commission  recommendations 
on  commissaries,  the  services  had  a chance 
to  concentrate  on  pleasing  their  customers. 
The  contracting-out  issue  was  briefly 
revived  in  September  1987  with  the 
appointment  of  twelve  people  to  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Privatization. 
The  following  December,  in  a public  hear- 
ing, the  commission  heard  testimony  from 
Marine  Lt.  Gen.  Anthony  Lukeman, 
deputy"  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
military  manpower  and  personnel  poUcy;  a 
representive  of  the  Food  Marketing 
Institute  (FMI),  Michael  C.  Bourgoine 
from  the  Wetterau  Food  Distribution 
Group;  and  L.  Wayne  Arny  III,  associate 
director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  National  Security  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

Having  seen  the  three-year  experiment 
fail  at  Yuma,  FMI  was  determined  to  force 
another  privatization  test.  Bourgoine  stated 
the  perennial  FMI  stance:  "Given  the  food 
industry’s  efficiency,  quality  and  variety,  ive  have 
long  wondered  why  the  government  sees  a need  to  be 
in  the  grocery  business — particularly  since  it  takes 
an  increasing  number  of  tax  dollars  to  do  so.” 
However,  his  presentation  seemed  to  actu- 
ally damage  FMI  credibility".  House  Armed 
Services’  Committee  professional  staff 


member  Will  Cofer  wanted  to  know  how 
the  FMI  could  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  one  claiming  the  commissaries  got 
lower  wholesale  prices  than  civilian  grocers 
and  the  other  claiming  that  commissaries 
did  not  save  the  patrons  at  least  20  percent. 

Arny  said  a new  test  of  contracting  out 
commissary  operations  would  show  that 
privatizing  commissaries  would  reduce 
costs  and  improve  customer  service.  If  the 
test  failed,  then  “we  will  have  proven  that 
the  current  system  truly  is  the  best  one  to 
handle  the  mission.”  It  seems  as  if  both 
FMI  and  Arny  were  determined  to  ignore 
or  discount  the  results  of  the  Yuma  test. 

If  anyone  needed  reminding,  Lukeman 
pointed  out  the  failures  at  Yuma  and  Fort 
Leonard  Wood.  Noting  differences  in  com- 
missaries and  private-sector  stores,  he  said, 
“Competitors  may  target  a specific  market 
and  operate  at  reduced  margins,  reduce 
prices,  perhaps  even  operate  at  a loss  in  the 
short  term,  in  order  to  increase  market 
share  and  profits  over  the  long  term.”  They 
would  also  “cherry-pick”;  that  is,  they 
would  try  to  acquire  contracts  to  only  the 
most  lucrative  locations,  leaving  the  least 
profitable  operations  out  of  their  plans. 
Lukeman  cautioned  that  in  any  upcoming 
tests  the  key  would  be  the  ability  to  “accu- 
rately and  objectively  measure  the  true 
costs  and  long-term  consequences.” 

In  January,  the  House  Armed  Service’s 
Committee  ignored  Lukeman’s  testimony 
and  actually  voted  to  recommend  that 
stateside  commissaries  be  privatized,  say- 
ing, “Private-sector  operation  offers  great- 
er management  efficiencies  as  a result  of 


the  advantages  of  competitive  stimulus, 
and  therefore  the  private  sector  should 
operate  and  manage  the  military  commis- 
sary system.” 

But  not  everyone  was  convinced  that 
privatization  would  save  the  taxpayers  any 
more  money  than  the  existing  commissary 
systems.  The  recommendation  ultimately 
went  nowhere.  The  president’s  commission 
dropped  the  privatization  concept  upon 
reviewing  the  historical  record  and  the 
manner  in  which  commissaries  were  being 
run.  This  high-level  attention  to  the  com- 
missaries, however,  would  only  be  a precur- 
sor of  things  to  come. 

PROGRESSIVE  TRANSFORMATION 

During  the  1970  and  1980s,  the  stores  of 
each  service  began  looking  more  like  civil- 
ian supermarkets  as  they  increasingly 
adopted  more  of  the  civilian  grocery  indus- 
try’s methods  of  operation. 

Early  in  1986,  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  biU,  which  was  intended  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget,  caused  funding 
cuts  that  threatened  to  curtail  commissary 
operations.  At  the  very  least,  it  appeared 
operating  hours  would  have  to  be  trimmed. 

Other  possible  ways  to  cut  expenses 
included  deferring  construction  and  reno- 
vation projects,  cutting  back  on  customer 
research  surveys,  and  frequent  delivery. 

This  last  possibility  was  intriguing. 
Having  vendors  deliver  goods  more 
often  would  obviate  the  need  for  large 
warehouse  operations  at  most  stores.  By 
1986,  NAVRESSO,  TSA,  and  AFCOMS 
all  began  experimenting  with  frequent 
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delivery  as  an  alternative  to  warehousing 
and  central  distribution  centers. 

Electronic  scanning  began  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  manual  cash  registers  in 
the  mid  1970s.  As  usual,  the  private  sec- 
tor led  the  way,  and  once  the  method  was 
proven  “tried  and  true,”  the  military 
commissary  systems  began  to  adopt  the 
practice.  The  Navy  acted  first,  scanning 
its  first  groceries  at  Moffett  Field, 
California,  in  1976.  The  store  at  Naval 
Base  Norfolk,  Virginia,  converted  to 
scanning  shortly  afterward,  in  1977.  By 
the  late  1980s,  all  but  the  smallest  and 
most  isolated  military  commissaries  were 
using  scanning  equipment. 

BOXED,  TRAY-READY, 

AND  CASE-READY  BEEF 

Traditionally,  most  large  commissaries 
employed  their  own  professional  meat  cut- 
ters, who  cut  and  broke  down  carcasses  of 
beef,  lamb,  and  veal  into  their  many  com- 
ponents. Meat  department  employees  then 
packaged  and  priced  the  various  cuts  of 
meat.  Branch  stores  and  annexes  received 
their  beef  from  their  parent  or  hub  store. 
Customers  who  didn’t  want  to  cut  their 
chicken  themselves  could  have  the  meat 
cutters  do  it  for  them. 

Pork,  however,  came  from  the  packer 
already  cut  into  chops,  ribs,  and  roasts. 


while  whole  chickens  arrived  at  the  stores 
plucked,  cleaned,  and  packed  in  ice.  In  the 
1970s,  as  stock  lists  began  to  expand  and 
customer  convenience  became  paramount, 
commissaries  began  to  make  fresh  meats 
available  in  different  forms.  To  reduce  the 
bottienecks  that  always  developed  in  the 
meat  department,  where  customers  would 
wait  for  personal  service  from  a meat  cut- 
ter who  supplied  them  with  specific  cuts  of 
meat,  commissaries  provided  pre-packaged 
meats  in  the  most  popular  cuts  and 
weights.  Case-ready  beef  was  already  pack- 
aged, ready  to  be  placed  onto  a tray  and  set 
in  the  meat  display  cases.  “Tray-ready”  was 
a cut  of  meat  delivered  to  the  stores  need- 
ing only  minimal  trimming. 

Early  on,  pork  and  chicken  could  be 
had  in  various  tray-ready  and  case-ready 
forms.  Pork  and  chicken  both  became 
available  in  “tray  packs,”  larger  packages 
that  contained  either  a variety  of  cuts  or 
several  pieces  of  the  same  cut. 

In  the  1980s,  beef  joined  the  ranks  of 
tray-ready  and  case-ready  meats.  The  latter 
could  arrive  in  pre-priced  packages,  but 
they  were  usually  priced  at  the  store.  The 
big  advantage  of  these  products  was  the 
amount  they  saved  in  shipping  costs. 
There  was  some  expectation  that  boxed 
beef  would  also  save  on  labor  costs,  but  the 
boxed  product  took  considerable  time  to 


unpack  and  do  the  necessary  cutting  and 
trimming,  and  the  skill  level  needed  to 
properly  break  down  the  boxed  beef  wasn’t 
appreciably  different  than  what  was  needed 
to  process  carcass  beef  The  biggest  disad- 
vantage was  that  case-ready,  tray-read}'^,  and 
boxed  beef  aU  cost  the  consumer  more 
than  carcass  beef 

Proponents  argued  that  boxed  beef 
would  save  a significant  amount  of  money 
in  costs  associated  with  labor,  cleanup,  and 
waste  disposal.  It  also  saved  a significant 
amount  of  night-shift  labor  by  meat  cutters 
who  no  longer  had  to  break  down  beef  car- 
casses. There  would  also  be  a time-savings 
in  getting  the  product  from  the  delivery 
truck  to  the  cooler,  and  into  the  customers’ 
hands.  Attracted  by  the  money-saving 
imphcations,  TSA’s  Midwest  Region  in 
1978  became  the  first  to  experiment  with 
the  concept. 

Not  everyone  was  convinced  this  was 
the  path  to  take.  Boxed  beef’s  opponents 
adamantly  believed  that  the  cost  savings 
were  superficial.  Even  if  it  was  true  that 
professional  meat  cutters  would  no  longer 
be  needed,  someone  still  had  to  be  paid  to 
unpack,  cut,  and  trim  the  meat.  Whatever 
savings  were  realized  by  using  semi-skilled 
people  in  place  of  professional  meat  cut- 
ters would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  jump 
in  price  to  the  consumer,  since  boxed  beef 
was  more  expensive  than  carcass  beef  As 
one  opponent  said,  “How  does  raising  the 
price  serve  the  customer?” 

Another  unfortunate  side  effect  was 
that  many  young  commissary  meat  cutters 
lost  their  jobs,  and  with  them,  the  com- 
missaries lost  a generation  of  young, 
skilled  professionals.  Mike  Domitrovich,  a 
long-time  employee  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  commissaries  (see  feature,  pages  292- 
93),  today  believes  this  loss  of  young  per- 
sonnel was  a mistake;  the  energetic 
“young  guns,”  who  were  needed  to  keep 
the  commissaries  progressive,  were 
instead  let  go.  Domitrovich  had  hoped  the 
switch  to  boxed  beef  would  be  gradual, 
with  jobs  lost  only  through  natural  attri- 
tion. He  still  maintains  that  doing  other- 
wise was  a mistake. 

The  Air  Force  held  out  the  longest  of  all 
the  services,  but  in  the  summer  of  1986,  it. 


1987:  SIGONELLA,  Sicily.  Although  fruit  and  vegetables  were  available  on  the  local  mar- 
ket, overseas  buyers  had  to  order  many  of  their  goods  from  the  Defense  Personnei  Support  Center 
(DPSC)  in  Philadelphia  many  months  in  advance.  Shown  here  at  Naval  Air  Station  Sigonella  is 
Ship’s  Serviceman  Third  Class  Bridgit  Gallagher,  produce  manager,  working  in  Building  193.  The 
faciiity  was  built  as  a warehouse  In  1967  and  converted  to  commissary  use  in  1981.  A new  store 
repiaced  this  faciiity  on  May  31,  2002,  with  a sales  area  of  30,936  square  feet,  twelve  checkouts, 
and  8,706  line  items.  (See  page  42  for  a photo  of  the  store’s  exterior.)  U.S.  Navy  Historical  Center 
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too,  succumbed  to  what  proponents  of 
boxed  beef  claimed  was  the  “wave  of  the 
future.”  Today,  anyone  visiting  the  meat 
preparation  areas  of  old  commissaries  can 
see  empty  meat  hooks  hanging  on  their  over- 
head tracks,  evidence  that  processing  car- 
casses of  beef — as  well  as  veal  and  lamb — 
had  once  been  the  only  way  to  do  business. 


EXPERIMENTS;  SOFT  DRINKS, 
SALAD  BARS,  AND  FREE  BEEF 

Beef  and  pork  for  overseas  commissaries 
were  usually  purchased  overseas,  as  long  as 
the  meat  met  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  health  standards.  AFCOMS 
began  tesdng  how  to  stock  U.S.  pork  and 
beef  in  European  commissaries  in  Feb- 
ruary 1986.  The  following  month, 
AFCOMS  obtained  200  million  pounds  of 
surplus  beef,  veal,  and  pork  for  either  inex- 
pensive sale  or  to  give  away  to  customers  in 
Europe.  A great  deal  of  wrangling  and  legal 
argument  took  place  before  AFCOMS  ulti- 
mately decided  to  give  the  meat  away  as  a 
customer  service.  There  was  a strict  limit 
on  amounts  per  customer. 

Also  in  1986,  an  agreement  between  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service, 
AFCOMS,  and  TSA  allowed  U.S.-produced 
soft  drinks  to  be  sold  in  European  com- 
missaries (rather  than  in  exchanges  only) 
for  the  first  time.  After  including  the  5-per- 
cent  surcharge,  the  commissary  sold  them 
at  the  same  prices  charged  by  the 
exchanges.  In  March,  soft  drink  sales  com- 
menced in  the  United  Ivingdom;  in  May, 
they  began  in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 

Salad  bars  became  the  rage  both  in  the 
states  and  overseas  in  the  mid  1980s.  Fresh 
greens  and  fruits  were  popular  in  civilian 
stores,  and  they  made  their  inroads  in  the 
commissaries  as  well.  But  the  novelty  of 
the  salad  bars  gradually  faded,  and  they  are 
only  seen  today  in  a few  stores  where  they 
have  remained  exceptionally  popular. 


DIFFERENCES  REMAINED 

Obvious  similarities  aside,  commissaries 
retained  a number  of  practices  that  made 
them  distinct  and  different  from  civilian-sec- 
tor grocery  stores.  One  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant areas  was  their  non-acceptance  of  cred- 
it cards.  Although  civilian  warehouse  gro- 


1986: OSLO,  Norway.  AFCOMS  opened  a commissary 
in  the  Norwegian  capital  on  the  first  floor  of  this  leased  build- 
ing. Inside  the  store  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
any  other  commissary  except  its  high  windows  and  slightly 
curving  walls.  It  contained  two  checkouts  and  4,032  square 
feet  of  sales  area.  It  was  closed  in  July  1994. 

AFCOMS  photos,  DeCA  historical  file 


ceries  had  been  accepting  credit  cards  as 
early  as  the  1970s,  commissaries  were  reluc- 
tant to  adopt  the  practice.  In  an  era  when 
young  people  in  uniform  were  getting  into 
debt  faster  and  more  deeply  than  ever 
before,  commissary  commanders  carefully 
weighed  the  ramifications  of  possibly  adding 
monthly  grocery  bills  to  that  debt.  A grow- 
ing number  of  bounced  checks  also  made 
the  commissaries  reluctant  to  accept  the 
cards  unless  there  was  a way  of  instantly  ver- 
ifying the  payment.  Consequently,  the  servic- 
es’ commissary  agencies  were  slow  to  adopt 
the  practice. 

As  the  technology  for  verifying  pay- 
ments improved,  commissaries  would 
gradually  accept  credit  cards  for  payment. 
By  late  1994,  the  commissary  began 
accepting  the  cards,  although  it  was  almost 
the  twenty-first  century  before  every  store 
was  equipped  to  handle  them. 

TOBACCO  AND  NBA 

Tobacco  and  health  & beauty  aid  products 
(HBA)  were  two  more  areas  that  presented 
problems.  Both  were  sold  by  the  ex- 
changes, and  by  selling  them  the  commis- 
sary seemed  to  be  setting  itself  up  in  com- 
petition with  the  exchanges.  The  commis- 
saries claimed  that  they  were  providing  a 


convenience  and  a service  to  their  cus- 
tomers by  stocking  such  items,  enabling 
customers  to  pick  up  one  or  two  HBA 
items  without  having  to  go  to  another 
store.  There  was  plenty  of  historical  prece- 
dent, as  well;  commissaries  for  years  had 
sold  soap  and  shaving  items. 

With  tobacco,  the  question  was  deeper 
than  one  of  simple  competition  with  the 
exchanges.  Tobacco  had  previously  (1964) 
been  declared  unsafe  by  the  U.S.  surgeon 
general,  and  by  the  mid-1970s  it  was 
becoming  generally  accepted  that  smoking 
could  indeed  be  linked  with  lung  cancer 
and  other  ailments.  Because  the  military 
had  a vested  interest  in  keeping  its  person- 
nel healthy,  it  seemed  incongruous  for  the 
commissaries  to  sell  any  form  of  tobacco. 
By  selling  tobacco  products — particularly, 
selling  them  at  prices  considerably  lower 
than  stores  in  the  civilian  sector — the  com- 
missaries seemed  to  be  encouraging  a habit 
that  was  potentially  debilitating  and  deadly. 

The  counterargument  was  that  the  prod- 
uct was  legal,  its  sale  was  authorized  by 
Congress,  tobacco  had  long  been  sold  in 
commissaries  as  well  as  issued  in  rations, 
and  the  commissaries  were  merely  provid- 
ing a customer  service  by  making  the 
product  available  at  low  prices.  The  com- 
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1983:  FORT  BUCHANAN  , Puerto  Rico.  A 

unique  ceremonial  groundbreaking  at  Fort  Buchanan  on 
January  11.  Armed  with  a sledgehammer,  pneumatic  drill,  and 
shovel,  (from  left)  TSA  Commander  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L. 
Stillions,  Fort  Buchanan  Commander  Col.  Robert  C.  Deshler, 
and  civilian  aide  to  the  secretary  of  the  Army,  Julian  0. 
McConnie,  pose  as  if  they  were  punching  a hole  in  the  wall  of 
one  of  two  buildings  that  were  to  be  transformed  into  a new 
commissary  and  warehouse.  When  finished  later  that  year,  the 
store  was  larger  than  its  predecessor  and  boasted  a 
closed-circuit  television  system  to  guard  against  theft,  # 
a solar  water  heater,  and  accommodations  for  the  physically 
challenged.  It  ultimately  was  replaced  by  a brand-new  DeCA 
store  in  November  2001.  tsa  photo,  dbCa  historical  nte 
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missaries’  logic  was  simple:  Customers 
wanting  tobacco  would  buy  it  somewhere, 
regardless  of  whether  the  commissaries 
sold  it  or  not,  so  what  was  the  point  in 
their  not  being  able  to  purchase  it  at  their 
commissary  at  affordable  prices?  There 
seemed  httle  point  in  losing  the  business 
of  smokers  who  were  rapidly  making 
tobacco  a “destination”  item;  that  is,  peo- 
ple would  go  to  the  commissaries  specifi- 
cally to  buy  cigarettes  or  other  tobacco 
products  because  of  the  lower  prices. 
Once  there,  they  would  also  purchase 
food  items.  But  it  was  the  tobacco  that  got 
them  in  the  door. 

The  issue  of  selling  tobacco  in  the  com- 
missaries remained  volatile.  In  1985-86,  the 
arguments  got  acrimonious,  with  first  the 
Senate  and  then  the  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  health  affairs.  Dr.  William  E. 
Mayer,  sa}ing  cigarettes  should  be  sold  only 
at  the  same  prices  prevailing  “outside  the 
gates.”  Mayer  had  no  wish  to  stop  tobacco 
sales  entirely,  but  he  didn’t  want  the  com- 
missaries’ low  prices  to  encourage  service 


members  to  begin  or  continue  smoking. 

Congressman  Dan  Daniel  responded 
testily  that  members  of  the  military  didn’t 
need  a “brass  nanny”  telling  them  what  to 
do.  Daniel  charged  that  Meyer,  “Seated  in 
his  Pentagon  office  with  any  commodity  he 
might  want  readily  available  on  the  civilian 
market  ...  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  crea- 
ture comforts  of  those  on  or  under  the 
seas,  or  stationed  in  remote  outposts,  who 
do  not  have  the  wealth  of  resources  avail- 
able to  them.” 

But  Mayer  was  hardly  alone.  Even  the 
American  Lung  Association  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger, 
urging  him  to  increase  cigarette  prices  in 
the  commissaries  and  exchanges.  The  letter 
cited  the  large  sum  of  money  ($15  million 
per  month)  spent  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  assist  forty-two  thousand  veter- 
ans suffering  from  smoking-related  ail- 
ments such  as  emphysema,  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  cancer.  In  1986,  Weinberger 
refused  to  ban  cigarettes  from  commis- 
saries, while  simultaneously  ordering  a 


tough  anti-smoking  campaign  be  carried 
out  throughout  DoD. 

Eventually  the  arguments  embodied  the 
classic  debate  as  to  where  the  rights  of  the 
individual  ended  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  government  began.  As  of  this  writing, 
tobacco  is  stiU  available  in  most  commis- 
saries on  Army  and  Air  Force  bases,  but  it 
is  now  sold  at  exchange  prices.  DeCA  is 
reimbursed  for  its  costs  in  handling  tobac- 
co for  the  exchanges. 

ALCOHOL  AND  ADVERTISING 

There  remained  several  major  disparities 
between  the  commissaries  and  civilian  gro- 
cery stores.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  was 
the  commissaries’  complete  lack  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  Since  1867,  beer  and  wine  had 
never  been  sold  in  the  commissaries,  and  no 
one  in  the  commissary  systems  was  inclined 
to  change  that  tradition.  Alcohol  remained 
the  province  of  the  exchange  system.  Other 
items  common  in  civilian  supermarkets — 
ranging  from  bicycle  tires  and  pool  toys  to 
greeting  cards — also  remained  off  the  com- 
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missary  stock  lists.  There  was  no  point 
in  the  commissaries  and  exchanges 
competing  with  each  other. 

In  1985,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
competition  with  the  private  sector, 
stricter  rules  were  established  regard- 
ing commissaries’  right  to  advertise. 
Although  there  was  no  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  practice,  advertising  was 
restricted  outside  the  store,  with  the 
exception  of  installation  newspapers. 
Even  there,  no  mention  of  actual 
prices  could  be  made.  Ads  could  only 
say  how  many  cents  were  to  be  saved 
on  a given  item,  or  what  percentage 
off  the  regular  price  an  item  was  sell- 
ing for  in  a given  week. 


1986:  ‘A  FRIEND  ON  THE  HILL/ 

Congressman  Dan  Daniel,  D-Virginia,  a long-time  propo- 
nent of  the  commissaries,  speaks  at  the  grand  opening  of 
the  new  store  at  Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  1986.  Daniel 
passed  away  January  23, 1988.  tsa  photo,  oeCA  historical  me 


A DOUBLE  LOSS 

On  the  eve  of  the  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  not  consolidation  was 
going  to  occur,  the  commissaries’  two 
most  dedicated  and  powerful  support- 
ers in  Congress  passed  away.  On 
January  23,  1988,  Rep.  Dan  Daniel  (D- 
VA),  chairman  of  the  Readiness 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  died  just  four  days 
after  announcing  that  he  would  retire  at  the 


end  of  the  year. 

Daniel’s  eulogy  was  given  by 


Congressman  William  Flynt  “Bill” 
Nichols,  D-Alabama,  the  other 
prominent  defender  of  the  commis- 
saries: “1  first  met  Dan  Daniel  when 
the  both  of  us  were  seeking  seats  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  My  name  was  selected  first 
and  so  1 ranked  Dan  by  a matter  of 
three  minutes  and  one  seat,  and  for 
twenty  years  we  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  committee.  ... 

“He  will  be  remembered  . . . for  his 
genuine  heartfelt  concern  for  peo- 
ple^ — to  men  and  women  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  His  leadership  in  the 
Congress  on  behalf  of  child  care 
facilities,  housing,  the  G.I.  Bill,  and 
commissaries  has  made  military  living 
better  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  servicemen  and  women.” 
Nichols  himself  passed  away  just 
eleven  months  later,  on  December 
13.  He  was  a veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  lost  a leg  fighting  in  Germany. 
He  had  been  a member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
since  1968,  and  served  as  the  chairman  of 
its  non-appropriated  funds  panel,  and  of 
the  panel  on  commissaries  and  exchanges. 
He  also  chaired  the  subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Readiness  sub- 
committee. “He  was  our  man  on  the  Hill,” 
said  Robert  Waterhouse,  commissary 
store  officer  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  a 
store  Nichols  had  frequently  visited. 

The  loss  of  both  Nichols  and  Daniel, 
two  close  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
commissaries,  was  a grievous  blow  to  mili- 
tary retailing. 

As  the  1980s  drew  to  a close,  and  the 
service  commissaries  reached  their 
zenith,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  made  it 
apparent  that  the  commissaries  were 
going  to  once  again  undergo  consider- 
able changes.  The  study  group  known  as 
the  Jones  Commission  was  about  to  pave 
the  way  for  consolidation. 

Change  was  in  the  wind. 


1980:  INFLUENTIAL  SUPPORT.  When  Congressman  William  "Biir  Nichols  (D- 
Alabama)  passed  away  late  in  1988,  the  commissaries  lost  their  most  influential  congressional 
supporter.  Nichols  took  an  active  interest  in  the  commissaries:  here  he  is  the  first  customer  at  the 
new  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  store  on  April  11.  Maj.  Gen.  Mary  Clarke,  post  commander,  did  the 
honors  at  the  register,  tsa  photo,  oeCA  historical  me 
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1874 


stocked  up  to  5,000  items.  (1974  Facts,  pp.  127-38) 


1974 


1974 


THE  ARMED  services  operated  279  commis- 
saries in  the  United  States,  and  418  worldwide. 
(1975  HR  Report,  Information  on  Commissary 
Operations,  p.  3) 

COMMISSARY  customer  savings  were  estimated 
to  be  33  percent.  The  surcharge  remained  vari- 
able, depending  upon  the  stores’  service  affiliation 
and  location.  The  Air  Force  charged  3 percent  at 
all  its  stores;  the  Army  charged  3 percent  in  the 
continental  United  States  (CONUS)  and  2.5  per- 
cent overseas.  Congress  provided  an  increase  to  4 
percent  to  take  effect  in  February  1976.  The 
Marine  Corps  included  surcharge  markups  in  the 
price  of  each  individual  item,  with  the  surcharge 
averaging  4.04  percent  during  fiscal  1972.  In  Navy 
stores,  the  surcharge  was  applied  by  item  category. 
Grocery  items  had  a 5-percent  surcharge;  meats,  3 
to  5 percent  in  CONUS,  4 to  5 percent  overseas; 
produce,  2.5  to  3.5  percent  CONUS,  4.5  to  5.5 
percent  overseas.  (Grubb,  C.  L.  “Historical  Brief; 
The  Evolution  of  Military  Commissaries”  pp.  3-4; 
Military  Market  Facts  Book,  1974,  pp.  127,  138) 


1974 


MOST  COMMISSARIES  ranged  in  si2e  from 

11.000  to  18,000  square  feet  of  sales  floor  space. 
Stores  built  after  1970  tended  to  be  larger — around 

25.000  to  30,000  square  feet.  There  were  stiU  plenty 
of  old,  small  stores  (4,000  square  feet  or  less). 

CONUS  stores  were  open  about  40  to  48  hours 
per  week,  while  overseas  stores  averaged  around 
35.  Stores  carried  between  2,000  and  4,000  line 


items  at  a time  when  commercial  grocers  averaged 
8,000  to  9,000.  A few  of  the  newer,  larger  stores 


1974:  DOVER  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware.  After  putting  up 
with  makeshift,  crowded  facilities  for  years,  customers  found  this  new 
store  in  Delaware  was  bright,  spacious,  and  included  fifteen  state-of- 
the-art  checkouts.  Photo  courtesy  Dover  AFB  Museum.  DeCA  historical  file 


1974 


1974 


BRAND-NAME  products  constimted  about  95 
percent  of  commissary  grocery  items.  Unlike  the 
other  services,  the  Navy  did  not  sell  tobacco,  soft 
drinks,  candy,  chewing  gum,  waxes  and  polishes, 
insecticides  and  other  pest  control  agents  in  its 
commissaries.  The  Marines  had  banned  cigarette 
and  tobacco  sales  in  their  stores  as  of  July  31, 
1973.  (1974  Facts,  pp.  127-38) 

BY  NOW  the  services  all  sold  health  and  beau- 
ty aids  in  their  commissaries.  (1974  Facts,  pp. 
127-38) 


MAY  3, 1974 


GEORGE  H.  MAHON,  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  requested  the  comp- 
troller general  of  the  United  States  to  perform  a 
smdy  on  commissary  programs  in  areas  such  as 
extended  operating  hours,  need  for  commissaries  in 
metropolitan  areas,  staffing  patterns,  need  for  mili- 
tary personnel,  pricing  practices,  use  of  excess  rev- 
enues, commissary  store  subsidies,  and  the  need  for 
new  stores.  (Comptroller  General’s  Report,  1975) 


JUNE  25, 1974 


Food  Retail  Technology:  Troy,  Ohio,  cashier 
Sharon  Buchanan  became  the  first  person  to  use 
an  electronic  scanner  to  ring  up  a customer’s  pur- 
chase. The  scanner  was  manufactured  by  National 
Cash  Register  (NCR)  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  (Elkort,  The 
Secret  Ufe  of  Food,  p.  32;  Progressive  Grocer  Web  site, 
iwwprogressivegrocer.com,  29  Jun  2004) 


JULY  1974 


CONTROL  ANALYSIS  Corporation  of  Palo 
Alto,  California,  submitted  a report  to  the  Navy 
Resale  System  Office  (NRSO)  and  the  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Command  (NSSC ) on  the  possible  effects 
of  reducing  or  eliminating  the  Navy’s  commissary 
benefit.  The  report  stated  that  if  Nav}?  commis- 
saries were  closed,  for  every  dollar  saved,  $2.48  in 
commissary  benefit  would  be  lost.  If  the  stores 
remained  open  but  became  self-supporting,  a 7.2- 
percent  price  increase  would  result.  That  would 
mean  a projected  30-percent  reduction  in  sales,  and 
a major  cost  increase  to  the  patron.  (Control 
Analysis  Corporation,  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  1974,  The 
Net  Cost  of  Reduced  Navy  Commissary  Operation}) 


JULY  1974 


ARMY  BRIG.  GEN.  Emmett  W.  Bowers 


AUG.  9, 1974 


SEPT.  13, 1974 


OCTOBER  1974 


OCT.  23, 1974 


OCT.  31, 1974 


replaced  Brig.  Gen.  J.  C. 
McWhorter  as  com- 
mander of  the  Troop 
Support  Agency. 

U.S.  History:  As  a result 
of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal, Richard  Nixon  re- 
signed the  presidency. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  became 
president. 


II  II  II  II 
FORT 


11  11  II  11  II 

HOOD 


DEC.  19, 1974 


A STUDY  group  for  the 
Office  of  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  identified  six  alternatives  to  com- 
missary operations  and  recommended  the  Air 
Force  to  transition  commissaries  to  self-supporting 
operations  by  fiscal  1976.  This  study  was  soon 
overcome  by  other  events,  but  the  report  predict- 
ed the  general  trend  of  the  future:  “Rea/  commissary 
sales  will  surely  continue  to  rise  ...  the  numbers  of  commis- 
sary employees  will  also  rise  in  sharp  contrast  to  falling 
active  duty  strength.  This  unfortunate  dichotomy  . . . places 
demands  on  our  relatively  fixed  yet  inflation-eroded  budget 
...we  can  anticipate  Congress  and  0MB  to  mount  contin- 
ued and  increasingly  aggressive  attejcks  on  use  of  appropri- 
atedfunds  to  subsidisiy  active  duty  and  retired  military  gro- 
cery bills  and  to  push  vigorously  to  disestablish  commis- 
saries.” (U.S.  Air  Force,  Report  of  the  Air  Force 
Study  Group;  Study  of  Alternatives  to  Improve 
Efficiency,  Operation  and  Organisational  Structure,  pp.  1 , 
1 1 2-38,  esp.  1 25-26;  cited  hereafter  as  Alternatives) 

THE  AMERICAN  Logistics  Association  reor- 
ganized and  became  a national  trade  association. 
{Military  Market,  ]\in  1975,  p.  12) 

SOLDIERS  MAGAZINE  published  a survey  of 
customers  at  five  Army  commissaries  and  nearby 
supermarkets.  It  showed  a family  of  four  spend- 
ing $200  per  month  at  the  commissary  would  save 
about  $600  per  year  compared  to  shopping  at 
commercial  stores.  (Soldiers  rmgzzine,  23  Oct  1974) 

THE  OFFICE  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  study  of  commissary  stores  and  exchanges 
identified  three  options  to  improve  commissary 
operations:  (1)  a single  DoD  commissary  system; 
(2)  an  exchange  and  commissary  system  for  each 
service;  and  (3)  a single  exchange  and  commissary 
system  for  DoD.  (Alternatives,  pp.  1,  82-111) 

SECRETARY  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger 


CLEAR  CREEK  . One  of  two  big  stores  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  the  Clear  Creek 
store  was  built  in  1975.  At  the  time  it  was  ISA’s  largest  commissary,  with  104,000 
square  feet  overall,  36,500  square  feet  of  sales  area,  twenty-four  electronic  cash  reg- 
isters, and  forty-four  hundred  line  items,  tsa  photo,  dbca  historical  nie 


JAN.  30, 1975 


FEB.  1, 1975 


FEB.  8, 1975 


approved  the  Program/Budget  Decision  (PBD)  No. 
282,  identifying  five  alternatives  for  commissaries. 
PBD  282  was  designed  to  make  commissaries  self- 
sufficient  within  two  years.  (Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  [manpower  and  reserve 
affairs],  Stufi'  of  Military  Commissary  Stores,  May  1975 
[hereafter  cited  as  Bowers  Study],  Appendix  1-B; 
Operational  Alternatives,  pp.  1-2,  139-45) 

1975 

A MEMORANDUM  from  William  K.  Brehm, 

assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  manpower  and 
reserve  affairs,  to  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the 
military  departments,  stipulated  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  the  study  of  military  commissary  stores 
and  established  the  makeup  of  the  study  group. 
(Bowers  Study,  pp.  1 -4  to  1 -6;  Operational  Alternatives, 
pp.  139-45) 

NAVY  COMMISSARY  complexes  were  redesig- 
nated Navy  commissary  store  regions  to  reflect 
that  the  overall  responsibility  of  an  officer  in 
charge  often  included  stores  at  several  commands 
and  bases.  (Navy  Commissary  Program,  p.  4) 

BY  NOW,  each  service  made  its  nominations  for 
the  Brehm  Study  Group.  Final  selections  included: 
chairman.  Brig.  Gen.  Emmett  W.  Bowers,  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency; 
vice-chairman,  Capt.  Robert  L.  Brevin,  director 
of  the  commissary  store  division  of  the  Naval 
Resale  System  Office;  Cecil  Saunders  (a  future 
DeCA  region  director),  commissary  program  ana- 
lyst, deputy  chief  of  staff  (installations  and  logis- 
tics), Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  and  Col. 
Jerry  E.  Conner,  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force.  For  the 
complete  list,  see  Appendix  5.  The  group  became 
unofficially  known  as  the  Bowers  Commission, 
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and  its  study,  the  Bowers  Study,  after  its  chairman. 
{Bowers  Study,  pp.  1-15  to  1-17) 


MARCH  1975 


THE  AIR  FORCE  published  the  Bowers 
Commission’s  “Smdy  of  Alternatives  to  Improve 
Efficiency,  Operation  and  Organizational 
Structure  to  Commissaries.”  The  report  named 
eight  alternatives  to  the  existing  system,  including  a 
centralized  Air  Force  commissary  system. 
{Alternatives,  entire  study;  see  esp.  pp.  1-9) 


APRIL  1975 


THE  GENERAL  Accounting  Office  recom- 
mended banning  aU  metropolitan-area  commis- 
saries. {Military  Market,  May  1975,  p.  9) 


APRIL  29-30, 


l/.S.  Military  History:  As  the  North  Vietnamese 
took  Saigon,  the  last  group  of  U.S.  personnel 
pulled  out  of  Vietnam. 


SEPT.  10, 1975 


THE  TROOP  Support  Agency  initiated  planning 
on  how  to  manage  the  Army’s  commissaries. 


OCT.  1, 1975 


TO  CUT  appropriated  fund  costs,  DoD  was  deter- 
mined to  make  all  its  stores  pay  their  own  way. 
However,  this  was  postponed  for  at  least  a year,  due 
in  part  to  a massive  letter-writing  campaign  from 
customers  who  wanted  to  save  their  stores. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  began  planning  to  run 
their  stores  more  professionally — a move  that 
resulted  in  the  centralization  embodied  by  TSA 
and  AFCOMS.  Jerry  McConnell,  editor  of 
Military  Market,  commented  that  neither  service 
had  shown  “a  real  understanding  of  what  is  need- 
ed in  commissary  management  for  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years.  Now,  both  services  appear  ready  to 
overcome  that  quarter  century  of  inattention.” 
(JMilitary  Market,  Oct  1975,  p.  5) 


MAY  30, 1975 


THE  BOWERS  Commission  submitted  its  report, 
recommending  the  commissaries  could  best  be 
managed  within  each  service.  The  feasibility  of 
combining  aU  services’  commissary  systems 
into  one  agency  was  recommended  for  considera- 
tion after  two  years.  {Bowers  Study,  12-1  to  12-8) 


JUNE  1975 


JULY  3, 1975 


REAR  ADM.  E.  M.  Kocher  replaced  Rear  Adm. 
J.  G.  Schoggen  as  commanding  officer  of  Navy 
Resale  System  Office.  {Naiy  Commissary  Program) 

THE  OFFICE  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
approved  the  Bowers  Commission’s  recommenda- 
tions and  directed  the  Army  and  Air  Force  to 
implement  centralized  commissary  systems. 
There  were  two  stipulations:  no  additional  man- 
power spaces,  and  the  commissary  headquarters 
could  not  be  located  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
{Implementation  Plan,  p.  1) 


1977l  MEMPHIS,  Tennessee.  The  store  at  Naval  Air  station 
Memphis  had  a loading  area  next  to  the  building  to  save  customers 
and  carryouts  additional  steps.  The  store  had  a 14,500-square-foot 
sales  floor  and  a warehouse  twice  that  size.  This  store  was  unusual  in 
that  it  was  not  part  of  a Navy  complex.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


OCT.  1, 1975 


BRIG.  GEN.  Emmett  W.  Bowers  visited  Army 
commissaries,  promoting  the  idea  of  centralization 
under  the  Troop  Support  Agency  banner.  Army 
Letter  30-75-3  (dated  October  10)  designated  TSA 
the  central  management  agency  for  Army  commis- 
saries. This  became  effective  February  1,  1976. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  pp.  111,1 36) 


DECEMBER  1975 


THE  NAVY  started  checkout  scanning  at  Moffett 
Field,  California.  {E  cprCNews,  15  Mar  1981,  p.  61) 


DEC.  18, 1975 


THE  AIR  FORCE  approved  AFCOMS’  commis- 
sary implementation  plan  and  established  a task 
force  to  initiate  it.  The  task  force  was  responsible 
for  developing  support  agreements  with  host  bases, 
writing  position  descriptions  for  key  positions,  and 
initiating  transfers  of  commissary  manning  posi- 
tions to  AFCOMS. 


1976 


1976 


THE  THIRD  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  stated  the  value  of  the  commissaries 
was  greater  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  government. 
(Office  of  Sec.  of  Defense,  Third  Quadrennial 
Preview  of  Military  Compensation,  Dec  1976) 

NAVRESSO  ENTERED  into  a contract  with 
National  Cash  Register  (NCR)  to  install  scanning 
units  in  eighty-two  stores  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1986. 
({Military  Market,  Apr  1986,  p.  10) 


JANUARY  - 
MARCH  1976 


THE  FIRST  issue  of  TSA’s  Troop  Support  Digest, 
previously  known  as  U.S.  Army  Food  Program  Digest, 
was  published. 


JAN.  2, 1976 


THE  TSA  commander  was  designated  as  head  of 
subsistence  procurement  activity  for  the  Army. 
(Hucles,  Haversack,  p.l36) 


JAN.  2, 1976 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GA-2,  issued  by  the  Air 
Force,  established  and  activated  the  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  at 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  as  a separate  operat- 
ing agency  (SOA)  effective  January  1,  1976. 
(AFCOAIS  1976  A.nnual  History) 

Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzales  was 
instrumental  in  locating  AFCOMS  at  San  Antonio. 
When  the  continental  division  of  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  moved  out  of  Building  3030  at 
Kelly,  he  wanted  another  command  or  agency 
there.  (Candido  Corrada,  interview  with  Dr.  Peter 
D.  Skirbunt,  Jun  1991) 


FEB.  1, 1976 


THE  ARMY  and  Air  Force  surcharge  increase 
to  4 percent,  legislated  in  1974,  took  effect.  The 
Army  and  Air  Force  charged  a flat  surcharge, 
which  was  applied  to  the  biU  at  the  time  of  sale. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  commissaries,  however, 
continued  to  use  a variable  surcharge  rate,  includ- 
ed as  a variable  markup  in  the  shelf  price  of  each 
item  that  averaged  just  over  6 percent.  (Grubb, 
“Evolution,”  p.  4;  undated  papers,  DeCA  historical 
files,  “Surcharge  Rate;”  Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  113) 


FEB.  1, 1976 


THE  TROOP  Support  Agency  became  the  cen- 
tralized management  agency  for  Army  commis- 
saries (see  entry  for  Oct.  1,  1975);  the  first  nineteen 
stores  to  come  under  command  and  control  of 
TSA  belonged  to  the  nine-state  Southeast  Region. 
The  field  office  was  located  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia. 
In  the  coming  months  TSA  established  four  more 
regions.  (Troop  Support  Digest,  Apr/May/Jun  1976; 
Jul/Aug/Sep  1976) 


MARCH  15, 1976 


THE  AIR  FORCE  issued  a revised  plan  for  a 
centralized  commissary  system  that  included 
provisions  for  a board  of  directors,  a headquarters, 
and  four  region  offices.  (1976  AFCOAIS  Annual 
History,  ix-  Implementation  Flan,  pp.  7,  1 3-34) 


APRIL  1, 1976 


MAJ.  GEN.  Daniel  L.  Burkett  assumed  com- 
mand of  Headquarters  Air  Force  Commissary 
Service  (Special  Order  G-1,  1976  AFCOAIS 
Annual  History,  Documentation  Annex) 


JULY  1976 


M«f  lit  I 

luLuium 

imifiiiag . 


1976:  HOLLOMAN  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico.  A produce 
worker  readies  his  section  for  the  day’s  business.  For  store  employees 
who  were  not  commissary  officers,  store  managers,  or  deputies,  the 
training,  retention,  and  promotion  of  skilled  individuals  became  possi- 
ble only  after  each  service  centralized  its  commissary  operations. 
Before,  such  opportunities  had  been  few  and  far  between. 

DeCA  historical  file 


JULY  1, 1976 


FORTY-FIVE  more  Army  commissaries  came 
under  the  command  and  control  of  the  Troop 
Support  Agency.  These  were  the  stores  in  the  14- 
state  Northeast  Region,  with  a field  office  at  Fort 
Meade,  Maryland,  and  the  18-state  Midwest 
Region,  with  a field  office  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas.  (Troop  Support  Digest,  ]u[/ Aug/Sep  1976) 


OCT.  1, 1976 


AFCOMS  ASSUMED  control  of  Air  Force  com- 
missaries. First  customer:  Joyce  I.  Kerin, 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam.  (USAF  Special 
Order  G-4,  28  Sep  1976;  AFCOMS  First 
Customer  Certificate,  in  DeCA  historical  file) 


OCT.  1, 1976 


TSA’s  WESTERN  Field  Office  opened  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  where  it  managed  the  Army’s 
commissaries  in  eleven  Western  states,  Korea,  and 
Japan.  The  European  Field  Office,  located  in 
Zweibrucken,  Germany,  opened  on  the  same  date. 
TSA  now  had  its  full  complement  of  five  regions. 
(Troop  Support  Jul/Aug/Sep  1976) 


DECEMBER  1976 


THE  FIRST  issue  of  the  Alarketer,  AFCOMS’ 
employee  newsletter,  was  published. 


THE  NAVY  BEGAN  a pilot  survey  project  to 
study  the  use  of  scanners  in  its  commissaries. 
(Exchange  <&  Commissary  News,  15  Mar  1981,  p.  61) 


1977 


THE  NEW  Panama  Canal  Treaty  in  1977  allowed 
thirty-five  hundred  U.S.  citizens  employed  by 


MARCH  1 - 
APRIL  8, 1977 


SUMMER  1977 


History  of  American  Miiitary  Commissaries 


Panama  Canal  Company  (later 
called  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission)  and  their  fami- 
lies to  shop  at  U.S.  military 
commissaries  in  Panama.  The 
big  PCC  store  at  Balboa 
became  a TSA  commissary. 
{Annual  Keporf  of  Army  Com- 
missary Store  Operations,  Fiscal 
1977,  p.  9) 

THE  JOINT  Services  Com- 
missary Committee  was  estab- 
lished. (Bill  Moran,  quoted  in 
Military  Market,  ]2,n  1986,  p.  35) 


JULY  13-15, 1977 


THE  AIR  FORCE  Engi- 
neering and  Services  Agency 
(AFESA)  was  activated  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  and  consolidated  the  Air 
Force  Commissary  Service  along  with  the  Air 
Force’s  Civil  Engineering  Center,  regional  civil 
engineers,  mortuary  services  office,  and  services 
office.  AFESA  Commander  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  C. 
Thompson  served  also  as  director  of  engineering 
and  services;  AFCOMS  Commander  Maj.  Gen. 
Daniel  L.  Burkett  served  also  as  AFESA  deputy 
commander.  {AFCOMS  Annual  History,  1977) 

THE  FAMOUS  power  blackout  in  the  New 

York  City  area  necessitated  quick  reaction  to  get 
the  emergency  generator  powered  up  at  the  Fort 
Hamilton,  New  York,  commissary.  The  perishables 
from  the  Fort  Wadsworth,  New  York,  commissary 
were  later  transported  to  Fort  Hamilton.  {Troop 
Support  Digest,  1977,  p.  23) 

THE  “AFCOMS  Smart  Owl,”  a cartoon  logo  of 
a winking  owl  dressed  as  a commissary  officer, 
went  into  use  in  the  stores  on 
shelf  talkers  showing  items  sell- 
ing at  15  percent  off  the  usual 
commissary  prices.  Later,  the 
Owl  also  appeared  in  BDUs  driv- 
ing a forklift  (pictured).  TSA 
adopted  an  almost  identical  sym- 
bol for  the  same  purpose. 
Because  it  was  unofficially  called 
the  “Wise  Owl”  and  closely 
resembled  the  Wise  Potato  Chips 
Owl,  it  was  dropped  for  fear  it  would  imply  a prod- 
uct endorsement.  (Frank  Derby,  interview  with  Dr. 
Peter  D.  Skirbunt,  13  Mar  1989) 


1978:  COMMAND  VISIT.  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  L.  Burkett,  AFCOMS’  first  com- 
mander (left),  visited  with  commissary  store  officer  Ivars  Vilnis  (right)  at  the  Yokota  Air 
Base,  Japan,  “Komstore.”  Also  pictured  are  (second  from  left)  Master  Sergeants  Ramiro 
Gardea  and  Joe  Lynch.  AFCOMS  photo,  DoCA  historical  We,  courtesy  Daniel  L Burkett 


OCT.  1, 1977 


OCT.  7, 1977 


A LIMIT  of  247  commissaries  operating  in  the 
continental  United  States  was  included  as  a part  of 
the  fiscal  1978  military  appropriations  biU.  (Peter 
Conrardy,  Military  Commissaries,  p.  1 1) 

SENATOR  Barry  Goldwater  (R-Arizona),  a 
major  general  in  the  Air  Force  Reserves,  entered 
into  the  Congressional  Record  a special  report  titled 
“A  Bill  of  Rights  for  Those  Who  Serve,”  which  had 
been  compiled  and  published  by  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army.  The  report  covered  every 
issue  of  financial  concern  to  active-duty  service 
members,  military  retirees,  and  their  families.  It  took 
to  task  the  trend  of  a “continuing  stream  of 
changes”  in  military  compensation,  and  warned, 
“The  instability,  both  real  and  ‘threatened,’  in  this 
most  basic  means  by  which  Americans  provide  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  economic  security  for 
themselves  and  their  families  has  created  and  sus- 
tained turmoil,  uncertainty,  apprehension  and  mis- 
trust” among  military  families. 

The  report  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
“availability  of  complete  commissary/PX  systems 
with  continued  current  level  appropriations,”  and 
noted,  “no  single  sub-element  of  the  military  com- 
pensation system  should  be  studied,  evaluated  or 
modified  without  putting  it  in  the  context  of  the 
entire  system.  . . . Too  many  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  present  system  are  due  to  the  piecemeal, 
uncoordinated  changes  inflicted  in  the  past  in  the 
interest  of  pure  cost  avoidance  or  in  response  to 
the  whim  of  influential  persons  in  Congress  or  the 
Executive  Branch.”  (Congressional  Record, 
Senate,  7 Oct  1977,  pp.  32966-981) 
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DECEMBER  1977 

i 

I 


1978 


FEB.  24, 1978 


APRIL  23, 1978 


I 

i 


JUNE  1978 


JUNE  7, 1978 


JULY  1978 


RESPONDING  to  a request  from  Robert  Pirie, 
the  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
reserve  affairs,  and  logistics,  the  military  services 
said  they  were  against  the  consolidation  of  com- 
tnissary  operations.  Pirie  had  queried  the  services 
regarding  consolidation  and  three  alternative 
forms  it  could  take:  an  independent  agency, 
overview  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  and  a 
service  acting  as  executive  agent  (see  entry  for  April 
23, 1978).  The  services  said  an  independent  agency 
was  the  only  acceptable  alternative. 

1978 

TSA’s  MIDWEST  Region  began  using  boxed 
beef  {Military  Market,  Sep  1982) 

COMPTROLLER  General  Decision  B- 188770 
ruled  that  surcharge  funds  were  appropriated 
funds.  This  decision  (which  was  later  reversed) 
contradicted  previous  rulings  that  held  the  sur- 
charge funds  were  non-appropriated.  (DeCA 
historical  file) 

THE  DEFENSE  Department  directed  a study  to 
determine  improvements  to  the  commissary  sys- 
tem. The  Tri-Service  Study  Group  conducted  the 
study,  which  became  known  as  the  “DoD 
Commissary  Consolidation  Study.”  It  focused  on 
options  to  the  commissary  systems,  including  con- 
solidation under  either  a joint  services  commissary 
store  agency  or  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency.  The 
study  was  released  October  1,  1980.  {1978 
AFCOMS  Annual  History,  p.  34) 

CAPT.  W.  G.  CALIMAN  JR.  became  interim 
commanding  officer  of  the  Navy  Resale  System 
Office,  replacing  Rear  Adm.  E.  M.  Kocher.  {Navy 
Commissary  Program) 

AFCOMS’  Market  Basket  Survey  showed  an  aver- 
age customer  savings  of  24.93  percent.  The  price 
comparisons  were  conducted 
at  Beale,  Bergstrom,  Fairchild, 

Griffiss,  March,  Minot, 

Patrick,  and  Seymour  Johnson 
Air  Force  Bases.  {Military 
Market,  Aug  1978,  p.  10) 

NAVY  REAR  ADM.  W.  J. 

Ryan  replaced  Capt.  W.  G. 

CaUman  Jr.  as  commanding 
officer  of  NRSO.  {Navy 
Commissary  Program) 


Rear  Adm. 
W.  J.  Ryan 


AUG.  24, 1978 


OCT.  1, 1978 


ARMY  BRIG.  GEN.  Leo  A.  Brooks  took  com- 
mand of  the  Troop  Support  Agenc)’.  Brooks 
arrived  from  Fort  Hood, 

Texas,  where  he  had  com- 
manded the  13th  Corps 
Support  Command — the  log- 
istics arm  of  III  Corps.  His 
predecessor,  Maj.  Gen.  Em- 
mett W'.  Bowers,  was  reas- 
signed as  commander.  De- 
fense Personnel  Support 
Center,  Philadelphia. 

AFCOMS  adopted  the  IBM 
3741  as  the  agency’s  pro- 
grammable work  station.  This  device  automated 
ordering  and  receiving  in  every  stateside  store’s 
management  control  center.  {1979  AFCOMS 
Annual  History) 


Brig.  Gen. 
Leo  A.  Brooks 


OCT.  11, 1978 


THE  ROTH-STONE  Agreement  to  exempt 
commissary  baggers  as  government  employees 
was  included  in  the  military  authorization  act.  This 
in  effect  amended  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 


OCT.  25, 1978 


NOV.  1, 1978 


DEC.  1, 1978 


JANUARY  1979 


AFCOMS’  Maj.  Gen. 

Daniel  L.  Burkett  was 

named  “Logistician  of  the 
Year”  by  the  American 
Logistics  Association. 

BURKETT  retired.  Maj. 

Gen.  Charles  E.  Woods  took 
command  of  AFCOMS. 

AFCOMS  became,  once 
again,  a separate  operating 
agency. 

1979 

THE  NAVY  Resale  System  Office  conducted  a 
cost-analysis  study  and  determined  that 
increased  checkout  accuracy  could  save  com- 
missary customers  as  much  as  $30,000  annually, 
per  store.  As  a result,  NRSO  decided  to  install 
scanning  checkout  systems  in  all  its  stores.  {E  & 
C Neivs,  March  15,  1981,  p.  61) 


Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  E. 
Woods 


JAN.  31, 1979 


World  Events:  The  return  of  the  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini  to  Iran  prompted  political 
unrest  and  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  forced  the 
abandonment  of  the  TSA  commissary  in  Tehran. 
(Oral  history:  Tom  Fisher,  DeCA  historical  file) 


lai^ 


B.?>^b,V 


MARCH  28, 1979 


MARCH  29, 1979 


APRIL  1979 


History  of  American  Miiitary  Commissaries 


Technology:  A major  accident  took  place  at  the 
Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  reactor  near 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  While  disaster  was  avert- 
ed, the  accident  did  major  damage  to  the  public’s 
trust  in  the  safety  of  the  plants. 

A REVISION  of  OMB  Circular  A-76  Hsted  com- 
missaries as  a function  that  should  be  studied  for 
possible  contracting  out.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  mandated  that  savings  of  at  least 
10  percent  would  have  to  be  projected  to  justify 
any  change  in  the  existing  system. 

THE  DEFENSE  Logistics  Agency  relieved  U.S. 
Army  Europe  of  its  mission  for  peacetime  whole- 
sale subsistence  support  for  both  troop  issue  and 
the  commissary  system.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  137) 


APRIL  29, 1979 


AN  ARTICLE  attacking  the  commissaries 
appeared  in  The  W'ashington  Post  and  described  a 
retired  admiral’s  wife  living  in  an  expensive  home, 
shopping  at  the  commissar)',  buying  food  subsi- 
dized with  tax  dollars.  Congressman  Dan  Daniel 
(D-Virginia),  chairman  of  the  Non- Appropriated 
Fund  Panel  of  the  House  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, refuted  the  stereop'ping  in  the  newspaper 
article.  {E  <&CNeii’s,  15  Jun  1979,  pp.  1,  80) 


JUNE  1979 


THE  GENERAL  Accounting  Office  issued  a 
draft  report  recommending  that  the  secretary  of 


defense  “overcome  the  militar)’  departments’  appar- 
ent parochialism  and  direct  the  timely  consolida- 
tion of  the  four  separate  commissary  systems 
into  a single  agency.”  (GAO  Report,  1979) 


AUG.  1, 1979 


THE  NAVY  Resale  System  Office  (NRSO)  was 
renamed  the  Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support 
Office  (NAVRESSO),  reflecting  additional  ser\tices 
such  as  textile  and  uniform  research.  Rear  Adm.  \X! 
J.  Ryan’s  title  was  changed  from  commanding  officer 
to  commander.  (Na^  Co?nmissary  Program,  4;  Military 
\ Market,  Oct  1991,  p.  114) 


AUG.  21, 1979 


THE  DEPARTMENT  of 

Defense  responded  to  the  draft 
GAO  report  attacking  the 
commissaries  on  three  issues:  a 
lack  of  justification,  continuing 
appropriated  fund  support, 
and  inadequate  improvements 
in  management.  Essentially, 
DoD  said  that  the  report  con- 
tained errors  and  assumptions, 
and  discounted  numerous 
improvements  in  commissary 
management.  (E  QpeC  News,  1 5 
May  1980,  p.  1) 


SEPT.  17, 1979 


BILL  MORAN,  AFCOMS’ 
director  of  operations,  was 


Bill  Moran, 
shown  here  in 
1969  when  he 
was  the  store 
officer  at 
Barksdale  Air 
Force  Base, 
Louisiana. 

DeCA  historical  file 


1.980S!I  fort  bliss,  Texas.  The  new 
store  that  opened  at  Fort  Bliss  in  1979  consisted 
of  a sales  area  covering  36,000  square  feet  and 
an  attached  warehouse  three  times  that  size. 
Operations  had  progressed  tremendously  from 
their  predecessors:  this  new  warehouse  was 
clean,  well-lit,  and  equipped  with  multiple  bays 
and  numerous  forklifts.  The  new  facilities  at  Fort 
Bliss  inspired  the  employees,  who  earned  a TSA 
“Best  Store”  award  in  1982. 


TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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named  the  Air  Force  Association’s  “Civilian  of  the 
Year.”  Moran  w'as  also  selected  “Logistician  of  the 
Year”  by  the  American  Logistics  Association. 

AUTUMN  1979 

AFCOMS  CONTRACTED  out  shelf-stocking 
at  thirteen  commissaries  on  a trial  basis.  Soon,  con- 
tractors at  eight  of  the  locations  defaulted  because 
they  had  bid  too  low  and  could  not  do  the  job. 
AFCOMS  decided  to  seek  new  contracts  on  the 
eight  stores  and  studied  the  feasibility  of  the  prac- 
tice at  forty- five  more  stores.  (E  (&  C News,  15  Jan 
1981,  pp.  1,  54) 

JAN.  9, 1980 

OCT.  1, 1979 

DESPITE  COMPUTERS  being  deUvered  only 
thirteen  days  earlier,  the  first  Marine  Corps  com- 
missary complex  was  set  up  on  the  West  Coast, 
headquartered  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  El  Toro, 
California.  (Alilitaty  Market,  Oct  1991,  pp.  1 1 8-20) 

MARCH  1980 

NOV.  1, 1979 

A NEW  variable  pricing  system  went  into  effect 
at  NAVRESSO  commissaries  in  the  United  States. 
Markups  on  items  ranged  from  3 to  19  percent, 
depending  upon  the  item  category.  The  idea  was  to 
end  frequent  price  changes.  NAVRESSO  held  that 
the  federal  law  requiring  Army  and  Air  Force 
stores  to  charge  cost  price,  plus  surcharge,  did  not 
apply  to  the  Navy'.  (E  &CNews,  15  Jan  1980) 

OCT.  1, 1980 

NOV.  4, 1979 

World  Events:  Ninety  people,  including  sixty-six 
Americans,  were  taken  hostage  at  the 
American  embassy  in  Tehran  by  student  follow- 
ers of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  They  demanded 
the  return  of  Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi,  who 
was  undergoing  medical  treatment  in  New  York 
City’.  Thirteen  Americans  were  soon  released.  The 
rest  remained  prisoners  until  January  1981. 

DECEMBER  1979 

World  Events:  The  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Afghanistan.  About  thirty-thousand  troops 
entered  the  country.  Eventually  the  Soviets  would 
have  more  than  118,000  troops  there. 

OCT.  3, 1980 

1980 

NAVY  COMMISSARIES  were  stocking  an  aver- 

age of  thirty'-seven  hundred  line  items  in  the  gro- 
cery department.  (Napj  Commissarj  Program,  p.  5) 

1980 

A NAVRESSO  reorganization  placed  commissary 
activities  under  the  Commissary  Operations 
Group,  replacing  the  Commissary  Stores  Division. 
(Militaiy  Market,  Oct  1991,  p.  114) 

1980 

AFCOMS  SURVEYED  its  active-duty  patrons 
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and  found  the  t\-pical  active-duty  patron  was  a 
married  staff  or  technical  sergeant,  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  five  to  seven  years  of  service.  He 
lived  on  base  and  had  one  or  two  dependents, 
including  a child  twelve  years  old  or  less.  His  fam- 
ily’s gross  income  was  less  than  $1,500  monthly,  of 
which  $200  to  $300  would  be  spent  on  food. 

PUBLICATION  of  the  GAO  report,  “Military 
Commissaries;  Justification  as  Fringe  Benefit 
Needed  . . . Consolidation  Can  Reduce  Depend- 
ence on  Appropriations.”  DoD  responded  that  the 
GAO  proposal  that  commissaries  should  be 
shut  down  and  military  pay  increased  would 
be  counterproductive;  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  maintaining  commis- 
saries. (E  <&'  C Neil'S,  15  May  1980,  pp.  1,  111-12) 

A STUDY  by  the  Hayes  Associates,  a firm  spe- 
cializing in  conducting  studies  for  the  government, 
concluded  that  the  military  perceived  commis- 
saries to  be  the  No.  2 benefit  behind  medical  care. 
(Hearings,  HASC  Readiness  Subcommittee,  27  Mar 
1984,  p.  818) 

AFTER  TWO  and  one-half  years,  the  DoD 
Commissary  Consolidation  Study  was  completed. 
Robert  J.  Pirie,  the  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
(manpower,  reserve  affairs,  and  logistics)  said  the 
services  could  maintain  separate  commissary  sys- 
tems, but  a merger  could  be  a future  consideration. 
To  provide  more  effective  “oversight  of  the  oper- 
ation of  military  commissaries,”  Pirie  established 
a DoD  Commissary  Executive  Board  as  a policy- 
making group  empowered  to  set  goals,  evaluate 
performance,  and  provide  operational  guidance. 
(ASD/PA  news  release  No.  409-80,  “DoD 
announces  decision  on  status  of  commissary  store 
systems,”  3 Oct  1980) 

THE  MEMBERS  of  the  DoD  Commissary 
Executive  Board  were  announced;  Maj.  Gen.  Dean 
R.  Tice  (chairman),  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  military  personnel  poHcy;  Paul  H.  Riley, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  supply, 
maintenance,  and  transportation;  Army  Brig  .Gen. 
Leo  A.  Brooks,  TSA;  Navy  Rear  Adm.  WiUiam  J. 
Ryan,  NAVRESSO;  Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Woods,  AFCOMS;  and  Marine  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
Peterson,  USMC  Facilities  & Services  Division. 


MAJ.  GEN.  H.  A.  Hatch,  the  Marine  Corps 


JAN.  20, 1981 


KELLY  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas.  Col. 

Leland  E.  “Lee”  Maines 
Jr.,  (right),  the  Air  Force 
Commissary  Service’s  first 
deputy  director,  chats  writh 
Dave  Barrera,  commissary 
store  officer,  in  the  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  commis- 
sary, sometime  between  1976 
and  1981.  Barrera  remained 
CSC  at  Kelly  until  the  store 
closed  in  2001. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
installations  and  logistics, 
approved  the  first  phase  of  a 
three-year  plan  to  consolidate 
Marine  stores  on  the  East 
Coast,  similar  to  what  existed 
for  West  Coast  and  Pacific 
stores  under  the  West  Coast 
Complex.  {E  C Nem,  15 
Jan  1981,  p.  1) 

World  Events:  On  the  last 
day  of  President  Jimmy 
Carter’s  term,  the  remaining 
fifty-three  American  hos- 
tages in  Iran  were  freed  after 
more  than  four  hundred  days 
in  capdvity. 


FEBRUARY  1981 


THE  ARMY  and  TSA  revealed  plans  to  make 
cost  studies  on  contracting  out  the  management 
and  operadonal  activides  in  Condnental  United 
States  commissaries.  Plans  called  for  all  seventy- 
two  Army  CONUS  stores  to  be  studied  and  eval- 
uated for  their  adaptability  to  contracdng  out. 
The  studies  would  OK  shelf  stocking,  produce 
and  meat  processing,  checkouts,  and  the  labor  for 
storage  and  troop  issue.  These  plans  were  made  in 
response  to  OMB  Circular  A-76  from  March, 
1979.  {E  <&CNews,  15  Mar  1981,  pp.  1,18) 


FEB.  17, 1981 


IN  A LETTER  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger,  the  president  and  chief  operadng  offi- 
cer of  a major  food  chain  said  his  company  would 
do  the  contracdng-out  studies  for  the  Army,  and 
added  that  it  would  be  interested  in  obtaining  con- 
tracts to  manage  and  supply  commissaries.  {E  <&C 
News,  15  Mar  1981,  p.  18) 


APRIL  15, 1981 


IN  A MEETING  of  the  services’  commissary 
systems  at  the  office  of  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  U. 
Greer,  management  director.  Office  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  Army  said  it  would  press  ahead 
with  contracting  tests  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Missouri,  and  Yuma  Proving  Grounds,  Arizona. 
The  Marines  were  considering  contracting  out  jan- 
itorial and  custodial,  storage  and  warehouse  issue, 
and  shelf  stocking.  The  Air  Force  was  satisfied 
with  its  contracts  for  shelf  stocking  and  janitorial 
and  custodial.  The  Navy  reiterated  its  plan  to  turn 
commissary  employees  into  non-appropriated 
fund  (NAF)  personnel.  (E  <&CNem,  15  Apr  1981, 
p.  9,  and  May  1981,  pp.  1,  42) 


APRIL  22, 1981 


THE  GAO  reported  that  DoD  cost  studies  used 
in  contracting  out  various  operations  were  ques- 
tionable, and  contractors  had  underestimated  costs 
when  bidding.  (E  <&  C News,  15Junl981,p.  43) 


MARCH  1981 


GEN.  LEW  ALLEN,  Air  Force  chief  of  staff, 
expressed  fears  to  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  contracting  out  the  commis- 
saries would  lead  to  “pay  as  you  go”  stores, 
increasing  the  surcharge  to  14-16  percent  and 
effectively  negating  the  benefit.  (E  C News,  15 
Apr  1981,  pp.  1,  84) 


MARCH  8, 1981 


U.S.  History:  John  Hinckley  Jr.  shot  President 
Ronald  Reagan  in  Washington,  DC.  The  presi- 
dent survived  the  shooting  and  later  recovered. 


APRIL  12, 1981 


Technology:  The  U.S.  launched  the  first  space 
shutde,  the  Columbia. 


JUNE  1981 


ARMY  BRIG.  GEN.  Eugene  L.  Stillions  Jr. 
replaced  Brig.  Gen.  Leo  A.  Brooks  as  com- 
mander of  TSA. 


JUNE  1, 1981 


THE  FIRST  contingency  operations  and  Prime 
RIBS  (readiness  in  base  services)  course  under 
AFCOMS  began  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 
{1981  AFCOMS  Annual  Historj) 


JUNE  1, 1981 


AFCOMS  HIRED  its  first  local  national  store 
manager:  Vicente  Diaz,  of  the  Torrejon,  Spain, 
commissary.  Diaz  had  worked  there  since  1956. 


JUNE  3, 1981 


A PRICE  comparison  survey  conducted  at  eight 
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JULY  1981 


JULY  2, 1981 


JULY  6, 1981 
JULY  8, 1981 


JULY  21, 1981 


AUG.  22, 1981 


AUG.  28, 1981 


widely  separated,  randomly  selected  Air  Force 
commissaries  in  the  continental  United  States 
showed  the  average  savings  were  26.36  percent. 
{AFCOMS  History,  1981,  p.  18) 

REAR  ADM.  D.  E.  Wilson  replaced  Rear  Adm. 
William  J.  Ryan  as  commander  of  NAVRESSO. 
(Naiy  Commissary  Program) 

NAVRESSO  Headquarters,  located  in  Brooklyn 
since  July  1946,  began  its  move  to  Fort  Wadsworth, 
Staten  Island,  New  York.  The  old  headquarters 
building  had  been  declared  structurally  unsound. 
The  relocation  would  be  completed  byjanuary  1982 
(Naiy  Commissary  Program,  p.  5;  50years  of  Serving  You, 
pp.  33-34;  Aiilitary  Market,  Oct  1991,  p.  114) 

World  History:  Israeli  warplanes  destroyed  a 
nuclear  reactor  in  Iraq. 


1983:  McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas.  This  store, 
originally  built  as  a warehouse  in  1952,  was  converted  to  a commis- 
sary by  January  1977.  The  unusual  decor  was  meant  to  dress  up  the 
old  warehouse.  It  had  ten  checkouts,  a delicatessen,  and  a bakery.  It 
operated  as  a commissary  until  1997,  when  a new  facility  opened  on 


base.  AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


1982 


AT  THIS  TIME,  four  Navy  stores  sold  tobacco 
and  soft  drinks.  (Interview,  Linda  Lewis, 
DeCA/DO,  with  Dr.  Peter  D.  Skirbunt,  Oct  2004) 


CONGRESS  RECEIVED  a comptroller  gener- 
al’s report  on  the  operation  of  contractor-operated 
base  stores  for  vehicle  repair  parts  and  civil  engi- 
neering supplies.  The  report  stated  the  stores  were 
“plagued  by  pricing  irregularities,  contract  abuses,  and 
repeated  allegations  of  fraud.  ’’  The  report  cited  prob- 
lems that  could  also  affect  contractor-operated 
commissaries.  (General  Accounting  Office,  Comp- 
troller General’s  Report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Military  Contractor-Operated  Stores’ 
Contracts  Are  Unmanageable  and  Vulnerable  to  Abuse. 
PubUcation  MASAD-81-27,  8 Jul  1981) 


1982 


AN  ARMY  task  force  on  commissaries,  formed  to 
study  vendor  problems  in  Europe,  concluded 
that  the  problems  were  symptomatic  of  larger 
troubles  in  organizational  and  systems  support. 
The  task  force  recommended  a reorganization  to 
narrow  the  span  of  control,  extend  the  existing 
data-processing  system  to  support  store-level  pro- 
cessing, and  use  a management  consulting  firm  to 
review  the  entire  commissary  system.  As  a result, 
the  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & Co.  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  retained  to  conduct  the 
smdy.  (Peat,  Marwick,  and  Mitchell,  1.2) 


Technology:  IBM  released  the  first 
personal  computer,  the  IBM  PC. 
This  computer  came  equipped  with  1 6 
kilobytes  of  memory,  expandable  to 
256  KB. 

JAPAN  EMBARGOED  all  CaUfornia 
produce  because  of  a Mediterranean 
Fruit  Fly  infestation  plaguing  the  state. 


THE  HOMESTEAD  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
commissary  was  the  first  v\ir  Force  store  to  begin 
scanning.  The  stores  of  AFCOMS’  South  Florida 
Complex  (Patrick  and  MacDill  Air  Force  Bases 
being  the  others)  were  the  pilots  for  the  experi- 
mental program.  Scanning  quickly  became  a big 
success.  The  South  Florida  program  paved  the  way 
for  full  implementation  of  scanning 
throughout  AFCOMS.  {Militaiy  Market, 

Oct  1982,  p.  28) 


GEN.  Charles  E.  Woods  retired.  Maj. 
Gen.  George  C.  Lynch  assumed  command  of  the 
Air  Force  Commissary  Service. 

Sc/ence:  The  term  AIDS  (“acquired  immune 
I deficiency  syndrome”)  is  used  for  the  first  time.  By 
1983,  French  scientists  from  the  Pasteur  Instimte 


LATE  1980s:  BERMUDA  . The  American  military  presence  in 
Bermuda  began  during  World  War  II,  when  the  Unitd  States  took  over  British 
bases  in  the  Atlantic.  The  deal  gave  the  United  States  more  control  over  its  own 
defense  while  providing  Great  Britain  with  ships.  The  commissary  pictured  here 
was  built  in  1961,  and  closed  in  1995  when  the  United  States  * 
pulled  out  of  the  naval  air  station,  navresso  photo,  dbca  historical  file  ^ 
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identified  the  HIV  virus. 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MitcheU  & Co.  studied  the 
Army’s  European  Commissary  Region.  (Peat,  1.2) 

THE  NAVRESSO  advisory  committee  agreed  to 
test  the  sale  of  cigarettes  and  soda  (soft  drinks) 
at  Naval  Station  Charleston  and  Naval  Weapons 
Station  Charleston  in  South  Carolina.  At  the  time, 
the  only  Navy  commissary  store  that  sold  both 
tobacco  and  soda  was  the  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
store,  which  showed  cigarette  sales  in  fiscal  1982  of 
,565,510  and  $1,025,144  for  soda.  This  was, 
I respectively,  5.3  and  3.4  percent  of  the  store’s  total 
sales.  (NRS  Nai^  Commissary  Operations  Group 
jNem/etfer,  31  Jan  1983,  p.  6) 

1983 

THE  NAVY  introduced  a frequent  delivery  sys- 
tem (FDS)  to  its  stores  in  San  Diego.  (Nay  Resa/e 
Update,  Oct  1988,  p.  6) 

Ian  AFCOMS  Market  Basket  Survey  showed  an 
average  customer  savings  of  26.29  percent.  (1983 
\ AFCOMS  History,  p.  17) 


PEAT,  MARWICK,  Mitchell  & Co.  studied  the 
Army’s  stateside  commissary  regions.  (Peat,  1.2) 


1983:  BARBADOS  . This  was  the  tactical  field  exchange 
(TFE)  set  up  by  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  for  troops  going  to,  and 
returning  from,  the  invasion  of  Grenada.  Lessons  learned  during  this 
operation  helped  AFCOMS  prepare  for  future  deployments,  and  were 
especially  helpful  during  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  in  1990-91. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


APRIL  1, 1983 


APRIL  30, 1983 


JUNE  1983 


JUNE  30, 1983 


JULY  1983 


JULY  12, 1983 


i 


BY  DIRECTION  of  the  secretart"  of  defense, 
the  commissary  surcharge  for  aU  services  was 
increased  from  4 to  5 percent. 


APRIL  - MAY  1983 


THE  “REPORT  on  Army  Commissary 
System”  by  Peat,  Marwick,  MitcheU  & Co.  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  made  multiple  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement,  including:  using  an  inte- 
grated information  system  to  support  aU  levels  of 
management;  reducing  the  duties  of  commissary 
officers,  while  allowing  them  more  time  to 
address  customer  needs;  consoUdating  the  admin- 
istration of  some  commissary  functions;  using 
management  indicators  of  performance;  central- 
izing product  and  price  negotiations  at  region 
level;  adopting  a district  concept  (similar  to 
AFCOMS  and  USMC  commissary  complexes); 
strengthening  internal  control  procedures;  and 
streamUning  the  regions  by  surrendering  some 
powers  to  the  headquarters.  (“Report  on  the 
Worldwide  U.S.  Army  Commissary  System,”  30 
Apr  1983) 


NAVY  RESALE  System  News  Digest  began  pub- 
Ushing  every  two  months.  (NRS  News  Digest,  Apr 
1986,  p.  12) 


A COUNCIL-HOUSE  research  study  con- 
cluded that  commissaries  were  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  the  medical  benefit  (Hearings, 
HASC  Readiness  Subcommittee,  27  Mar  1984, 

p.  818) 


INITIAL  REPORT  of  the  President’s  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  (The  Grace 
Commission)  was  released.  The  commission  rec- 
ommended that  either  CONUS  commissaries  be 
run  by  private  industry,  or  that  they  be  closed. 


AN  A-76  BLUE  Ribbon  Group  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  included  the  heads  of  the 
commissary  agencies,  examined  the  feasibiUty  of 
contracting  out  certain  commissary  operations, 
and  initiated  studies  of  seven  custodial  and  shelf- 
stocking operations  and  four  resale  warehouse 
operations.  This  was  done  in  response  to  the  Air 
Force’s  announced  plans  to  conduct  formal  func- 
tional reviews  that  would  result  in  new  manpow- 
er standards  and  possible  losses  of  existing 
authorizations.  (1 983  AFCOMS  History) 


THE  YEAR’S  second  AFCOMS  Market  Basket 
Survey  showed  an  average  customer  savings  of 


Serving  Multitudes  at  Belvoir 


FTER  ITS  GRAND  OPENING  in  1982,  The  Fort 
Belvoir,  Virginia,  store  was  the  Troop  Support 
Agency’s  biggest  and  busiest.  Among  aii  commis- 
saries, woridwide,  it  was  often  No.  1 in  annual 
sales,  and  usually  competed  with  the  Air  Force 
Commissary  Service’s  McChord  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington,  store  for  that  distinction.  As  the  upper  ieft 
photo  shows,  singie  soidiers  were  aiready  a focus  of 
attention,  iong  before  DeCA  reemphasized  the  concept 
two  decades  later.  TSA  photos  in  OeCA  historical  file 


SEPTEMBER  1983 


26.08  percent.  (1983  AFCOMS  Historj,  p.  17) 

ARMY  LT.  GEN.  Dean  R.  Tice,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  for  military  personnel  and 
force  management,  believed  commissaries  should 
be  viewed  as  a part  of  the  military’s  total  compen- 
sation package.  (Militaiy  Market,  Sep  1 983,  p.  37) 


OCT.  25, 1983 


SEPTEMBER  1983 


OCTOBER  1983 


OCT.  6, 1983 


OCT.  23, 1983 


RETIRED  AIR  FORCE  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel 
Burkett  said  the  latest  call  for  privatization  was 
“another  of  the  many  cases  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  in  the  past  in  which  a ‘study’  group 
begins  with  a predetermined  conclusion,  then 
attempts  to  justify  that  conclusion  with  distorted 
facts  and  amateurish  analysis.”  Burkett  called  the 
Grace  Commission  report  a “very  biased  and 
unprofessional  analysis.”  (Military  Market,  Sep 
1983,  p.  14) 

AFCOMS  PURCHASED  $7  million  in  war 
reserve  materiels,  including  items  such  as  Meals 
Ready  to  Eat  (IVlREs). 

THE  TROOP  Support  Agency  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  operation  of  the  front  end,  gro- 
cery, meat,  produce  and  warehouse  functions  of 
the  commissary  at  Yuma  Proving  Grounds, 
Arizona,  with  Uniserv,  Inc.,  of  Long  Beach, 
California.  The  contract  was  to  run  from 
December  1,  1983,  through  September  30,  1984. 
(Troop  Support  Digest,  Winter  1984) 

International  Terrorism:  A suicide  bomber 
driving  a truck  exploded  a bomb  at  the  U.S. 
Marine  Barracks  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  killing  242 


NOVEMBER  1983 


DEC.  1, 1983 


Americans  and  wounding  100.  Another  bomb 
exploded  at  the  nearby  French  compound,  killing 
fifty-eight  French  troops. 

U.S.  Military  History:  U.S.  invasion  of 

Grenada  (Operation  Urgent  Fury).  U.S.  Marines, 
Army  Rangers,  and  forces  from  six  Caribbean 
nations  invaded  the  island  of  Grenada  in  response 
to  a request  for  assistance  from  the  Organization 
of  Eastern  Caribbean  States. 

THE  AIR  FORCE  Commissary  Service  and  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  set  up  a 
joint  tactical  field  exchange  at  Grantly  Adams 
Airport,  Barbados,  and  the  Grenada  TFE  at  Point 
Salines  Airport,  Grenada.  The  AFCOMS  team  was 
led  by  Tech  Sgt.  Howard  E.  Lucas  Jr.  The  Air 
Force  agency  had  four  people  present  in  Barbados 
(November  3-23),  from  where  the  U.S.  invasion  of 
Grenada  had  been  staged.  (Ali/itay  Market,  Apr 
1986,  p.  21;  AFCOMS  Marketer,  Dec  1983,  pp.  2-3) 

THE  ARMY  BEGAN  conducting  an  A-76 
analysis  study  at  commissaries  at  Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  Arizona,  (see  entry  for  Oct  6,  1983)  and 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  to  determine  if 
prvate  contractors  could  run  stores.  At  Fort 
Leonard  VCbod,  a contract  never  went  into  effect 
because  the  bids  exceeded  the  costs  of  running  the 
store  in-house;  a contract  did  go  into  effect  at  Yuma 
on  December  1 but  ended  unsuccessfully  ten 
months  later,  {fi  C News,  Jan  1988,  p.  23,  Gen. 
Lukeman  testimony)  The  operation  proved  that 
some  portions  of  the  commissary  could  not  be  con- 
tracted out.  (Ali/itaiy  Market,  May  1984,  pp.  30-31) 
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AFCOMS  CONTRACTED  with  NCR  to  instaU 
scanners  in  120  stores  by  1992.  {Military  Market, 
Apr  1986,  p.  10) 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  Budget  Office 
reported  that  “the  loss  of  commissary  benefits  would  have 
an  impact  on  military  retention.  (Hearings,  HASC 
Readiness  Subcommittee,  27  Mar  1984,  p.  809) 


1985 


a savings  of  15.63  percent  at  the  commissaries. 

1985 

THE  NAVY  introduced  frequent  delivery  to  its 
central  distribution  center  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  This  CDC  began  shipments  to  Naval 
Station  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  three  times 
monthly,  via  the  government  contract  carrier. 


JAN.  6, 1984 


1984 

ARMY  BRIG.  GEN.  James  S.  Hayes  replaced 
Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L.  StiUions  Jr.  as  TSA  com- 
mander. 


JAN.  12, 1984 


THE  GRACE  Commission  Report  reiterated 
that  CONUS  commissaries  should  be  run  by  pri- 
vate industry  or  closed. 


MARCH  27-28, 
1984 


HEARINGS  by  the  HASC  Readiness  Subcom- 
mittee examined  the  Grace  Commission  Report  as 
it  pertained  to  commissaries.  The  congressmen 
shredded  the  report  on  numerous  errors  in  assump- 
tion, fact,  and  methodology. 

Lawrence  J.  Korb,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  manpower,  installations,  and  logistics, 
testified  on  the  commissary  being  part  of  the  total 
compensation  package;  privatization;  the  commis- 
saries being  perceived  as  the  second-most-impor- 
tant benefit  (p.  818);  and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
paying  active-duty  military  and  retirees  in  dollars 
rather  than  with  a commissary  subsidy  (p.  821). 
(Commissary  Hearings  on  Grace  Commission  Recommenda- 
tions, HASC  Readiness  Subcommittee,  27-28  Mar 
1984;  also,  see  Military  Market,  May  1984,  pp.  24-29) 


SEPT.  28, 1984 


BRIG.  GEN.  M.  Gary  Alkire  assumed  command 
of  AFCOMS,  replacing  Maj.  Gen.  George 
Lynch,  who  retired.  Alkire  was  promoted  to  major 
general  on  January  31,  1985. 


1985 


1985 


1985 


AFTER  REVIEWING  the  Grace  Commission 
Report  and  holding  lengthy  hearings  throughout 
1984,  Congress  discounted  its  recommendations 
regarding  commissaries  and  instructed  the  services 
to  continue  their  commissary  operations.  Congress 
thus  rejected  commissary  privatization. 

NAVY  COMMISSARIES  employed  more  than 
thirty-seven  hundred  civilian  and  military  personnel. 
Like  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  they  now  charged  a 5- 
percent  surcharge  to  cover  non-labor  costs.  The 
Navy  stores  claimed  a 24-percent  patron  savings. 
(Nary  Resale  System  Annual  Review,  1985) 

CHANGE  in  the  Navy  chain  of  command:  A 
resale  ROIC  (resale  officer-in-charge)  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  base  operations  of 
exchanges  and  commissaries.  The  ROICs  reported 
both  to  NAVRESSO  and  to  the  local  base  com- 
mander. (Naty  Resale  System,  p.  2;  Military  Market, 
Oct  1991,  p.  114) 


JANUARY  - 
MARCH  1985 


AFCOMS  BEGAN  its  first  “Wee-Serv”  in  con- 
junction with  the  opening  of  a new  store  at 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  In  March, 
AFCOMS  began  its  automated  shelf-space  man- 
agement program.  (1 985  AFCOMS  History) 


MAY  26, 1985 


TSA  SIGNED  a contract  with  NCR  corporation 
to  get  seventy-one  of  its  stores  online,  with  scan- 


NOV.  6 - 
DEC.  7, 1984 


PENN  & SCHOEN  conducted  a com- 
missary price-comparison  survey,  directed 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
TSA  acted  as  agent  for  the  military  servic- 
es in  issuing  the  contract  for  this  survey, 
which  examined  patron  savings  at  com- 
missaries in  CONUS.  The  survey  included 
24  Air  Force  locations,  16  Army,  8 Navy, 
and  2 Marine;  results  showed  a 25.02-per- 
cent  patron  savings  at  Air  Force  stores, 
and  24.74  percent  throughout  the  armed 
services.  Comparison  with  civilian  ware- 
house stores  showed  a better  selection  and 


EARLY  1980s:  FORT  SAM  HOUSTON;  i^This 


commis- 
sary in  San  Antonio  featured  a Spanish  Mission  fagade  and  two  long  warehouse 
buildings.  The  store  was  one  of  the  longest,  skinniest  commissaries  in  the 

world.  (TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical  file) 


AUG.  8, 1985 


NOV.  24, 1985 


DECEMBER  1985 


DEC.  11, 1985 


1986 


JAN.  28, 1986 


FEBRUARY  1986 


FEBRUARY  1986 


FEB.  4, 1986 


FEB.  20-25, 1986 


MARCH  1986 


Yuba  River.  (AFCOMS  historical  records,  1986) 

THE  GRAMM-Rudman-HoUings  Bill,  intend- 
ed to  balance  the  federal  budget,  caused  funding 
cuts  that  threatened  commissary  operations. 
At  the  very  least,  it  appeared  that  operating  hours 
were  going  to  be  trimmed.  Other  possible  ways  to 
cut  costs  included  deferring  construction  and  ren- 
ovation projects  and  reducing  customer-research 
surveys  (Militaty  Market,  Mar  1986,  pp.  5,  15-16; 
Apr  1986,  p.  8) 
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ning  by  the  end  of  1986.  {Military 
Market,  Apr  1986,  p.lO) 


International  Terrorism:  A car 
bomb  exploded  on  Rhein-Main 
Air  Base,  Germany,  near  Frankfurt. 
Two  Americans  were  killed  and 
twenty  other  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans were  wounded. 


International  Terrorism:  A car 

bomb  exploded  in  the  parking  lot 
next  to  the  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
post  exchange  shopping  mall. 

Some  thirty-five  people  were 
wounded,  all  but  two  of  whom  were  Americans. 
This  event  underlined  the  vulnerability  of 
exchanges  and  commissaries  to  terrorism. 
(Ali/ita/y  Market,  Jan  1986,  p.  170) 


CONGRESS  DIRECTED  DoD  to  study  the 
effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  on  military  readiness 
and  family  life.  (Military  Market,  Feb  1 986,  p.  1 3) 


Politics/Budget:  Congress  passed  a compromise 
Gramm-Rudman  Bill  to  try  to  end  the  federal 
deficit  and  achieve  a balanced  budget  by  1991. 


1980s:  YUMA,  Arizona.  Built  in  1975,  the  store  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  Yuma  was  the  most  modern  store  in  the  Marine  Corps.  At  that  time,  many 
Marine  Corps  stores  were  outdated  because  their  small  number  meant  few  sur- 
charge dollars  were  available  for  new  construction.  oeCA  historical  me 


1986 

THE  JOINT  Service  Commissary  Committee 
became  active. 


MARCH  1986 


IN  A COMPROMISE  to  an  emotional  issue. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  allowed 
cigarettes  to  remain  on  sale  in  the  commissaries, 
but  ordered  DoD  to  carry  out  a tough  anti-smok- 
ing campaign.  {(Military  Market,  Mar  1986,  p.  38) 


l/.S.  History/Technoiogy:  The  space  shuttle 
Challenger  exploded  during  its  ascent  into 
space,  killing  all  seven  crew  members. 

AN  AGREEMENT  between  AAFES,  AFCOMS, 
and  TSA  allowed  U.S. -produced  soft  drinks  to  be 
sold  exclusively  in  European  commissaries  for  the 
first  time.  {Alilitaty  Market,  Feb  1986,  p.  10) 


MARCH  1986 


AFCOMS  CONSIDERED  obtaining  200  rml- 
lion  pounds  of  surplus  beef,  veal,  and  pork  for 
either  inexpensive  sale  or  for  giving  it  away  to  cus- 
tomers in  Europe.  Ultimately,  AFCOMS  decided 
to  give  it  away.  (Alilitaty  Market,  Apr  1986,  p.  10; 
May,  p.  7;  AFCOMS  historical  files) 


THE  AMERICAN  Lung  Association  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger,  urging 
him  to  hike  cigarette  prices  in  the  commissaries 
and  exchanges.  {(Military  Alarket,  Feb  1986,  p.  13) 


MARCH  1, 1986 


AFCOMS  BEGAN  tying  its  Automated 
Commissary  Operating  System  network  into  com- 
missaries worldwide  after  its  installation  at  the 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  store.  {(Military 
Market,  Mar  1986,  p.  38) 


AAFES  BEGAN  a test  to  stock  U.S.  pork  and 
beef  in  European  commissaries.  (AFCOMS  his- 
torical file,  1986-87,  viii) 

COMMISSARIES  at  Beale,  Mather,  and  McClellan 
Air  Force  bases  in  California  supplied  food  and  other 
items  to  seven  thousand  evacuees  from  the  flooding 


APRIL  15, 1986 


U.S.  Military  History:  U.S.  planes  attacked 

Libya  in  response  to  its  state  support  of  terrorism. 


APRIL  26, 1986 


World  Events/Technology:  The  Chernobyl 

nuclear  reactor  exploded  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  The 
initial  death  toll  was  listed  at  thirty-one.  The  Ukraine 
has  since  estimated  the  number  of  deaths  among 


You're  on  the  Dock,  Wondering  Where's  Your  Stock,  Who  Do  You  Call? 


NIS  Busters!' 


EEPING  SHELVES  fully  stocked  was  a big 
priority  for  Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Hayes, 
mander,  Troop  Support  Agency,  in 
1985.  In  response,  ISA’s  Midwest  Region 
(MWCOR)  set  a goal  of  increasing  sales  by  5 per- 
cent by  eliminating  the  perennial  not-in-stock 
(NIS)  problem. 

NIS’s  were  serious  problems,  since  customers 
consistently  seeing  empty  shelves  would  get  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted,  and  would  eventually  go 
to  other  stores  to  find  what  they  needed. 

However,  getting  the  message  out  to  people  at 
the  stores  could  prove  difficult  if  they  were 
approached  with  a standard  marketing  cam- 
paign. It  had  to  be  something  catchy,  something 
people  would  remember. 

To  publicize  and  encourage  the  effort  in  a 
different,  enjoyable  way,  the  region’s  deputy 
director,  Ron  Renaud,  conceived  an  idea  that 
developed  into  a full-fledged  awareness  cam- 
paign for  its  employees.  Renaud’s  idea  was  a 
takeoff  on  1984’s  smash-hit  movie, 

Ghostbusters,  but  his  version  was  called  NIS 
Busters.  It  featured  articles,  T-shirts,  caps,  but- 
tons, a slide  show,  promotional  packages  for 
each  Midwest  store,  personal  NIS  Buster  appear- 
ances, and  even  a song. 

The  theme  proved  so  catchy  and  enjoyable 
that  it  soon  caught  on  throughout  the  region  and  in  other  TSA  stores  as 
well.  The  campaign  was  the  first  in  a series  of  promotions  that  were 
aimed  at  increasing  sales  and  lowering  costs.  Pictured  here,  wearing  cos- 
tumes and  carrying  equipment  based  on  those  used  in  the  movie 
(although  the  NIS  Bustmg  "weapons”  were  strangely  reminiscent  of  price 


guns  and  their  “particle  accelerator”  looked  suspiciously  like  a vacuum 

cleaner  hose)  are  Sarah  Saunders  of  MWCOR’s  contracting  division;  Greg 
McGruder,  Fort  Sam  Houston  commissary  store  officer;  and  Bryan 
Roukey,  Fort  Bliss  commissary  store  officer.  Photo:  Army  Times  Publications 


cleanup  workers  alone  around  eight  thousand. 


AUG.  1, 1986 


AFCOMS’  MILITARY  commissary  managers 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  distinctive  red  coat 
effective  this  date.  This  decision  was  intended  to 
help  customers  by  making  the  commissary  officer 
easy  to  find.  (AFCOMS  Histotical  Records,  1986) 


SEPTEMBER  1986 


THE  MWR  Panel  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  gave  commissaries  permission  to  stock 
women’s  hosiery,  household  batteries,  and  pet  sup- 
plies. Market,  Nov  1986,  p.  6) 


NOVEMBER  1986 


THE  FIRST  shipment  of  USDA  beef  was 
delivered  to  Europe.  (Militarj  Market,  Oct  1991, 

p.  118) 


became  the  first  to  implement  electronic  ordering, 
invoicing,  and  funds  transfer.  (Military  Market,  Oct 
1991,  p.  134) 


1987 


BY  THE  TIME  Rear  Adm.  Donald  Wilson 
retired,  NAVRESSO  had  began  several  successful 
business  strategies  that  reduced  interest  payments 
by  90  percent,  captured  94  percent  of  available 
cash  discounts,  and  accumulated  $6  million  in 
additional  funds,  which  went  toward  upgrading  the 
stores  and  building  new  ones.  Line  items  had  dou- 
bled, and  store  hours  increased  by  almost  four 
hours  per  store  per  week.  Sales  increased  by  20 
percent.  (News  Digest,  Sep/Oct  1987,  p.  12) 


NOV.  17, 1986 


CONGRESS  ALLOWED  members  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  twelve  commissary  shop- 
ping trips  per  year.  This  was  in  addition  to  unlim- 
ited shopping  privileges  while  they  were  on  their 
two  weeks’  annual  active  duty. 


1986  - 1987 


THE  MAR.INE  CORPS  commissary  system 


1987 


1987 


THE  MARINE  CORPS  implemented  the 
Enhanced  Commissary  Management  Information 
System.  (Military  Market,  Oct  1991,  p.  134) 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  Commission  on  Privat- 
ization, while  considering  commissary  privatiza- 
tion once  again,  dropped  the  notion  after  review- 
ing the  historical  record  and  the  operation  of  com- 
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missaries.  (AFCOMS  historical  records,  1987) 


champion  of  the  commissaries. 


IN  ITS  REVIEW  of  the  1988  defense  spending 
biU,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  found 
that  no  further  studies  were  needed  on  commissary 
consolidation.  {E  <&  C Nem,  Sep  2002,  p.  28) 

NAVRESSO  and  the  Coast  Guard  signed  an 
inter-service  support  agreement  for  the  Navy  to 
provide  logisdc,  administrative,  and  financial  sup- 
port to  Coast  Guard  commissary  and  exchange 
locations.  NAVRESSO’S  central  distribution  cen- 
ter at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  started  shipping  line 
items  and  transshipping  frequent  delivery  prod- 
ucts. The  Navy  also  assumed  management  of  the 
Coast  Guard  commissary  on  Governors  Island, 
New  York.  (NRS  News  Digest,  Jul/Aug  1987) 

REAR  ADM.  Rodney  K.  Squibb  replaced  Rear 
Adm.  Donald  Wilson  as  commander  of  NAVRES- 
SO. {NRS  News  Digest,  Sep/Oct  1987) 

THE  PRIVATIZATION  issue  was  revived  with 
the  appointment  of  twelve  people  to  the  Pre- 
sident’s Commission  on  Privatization. 

A BOMB  EXPLODED  outside  the  Air  Force 
commissary  in  downtown  Athens,  Greece,  while  a 
second  bomb  was  discovered  and  defused  by  Greek 
authorities.  No  one  was  injured,  and  there  was  no 
major  damage.  (AFCOMS  historical  records,  1 987) 


MAY  6, 1988 


GROUNDBREAKING  for  the  new  Troop 
Support  Agency  headquarters  building  began  at 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  This  structure  was  TSA’s  last 
home  before  becoming  DeCA  headquarters  in 
October  1991.  (TSA  historical  records,  1988) 


SEPT.  29, 1988 


MARINE  LT.  GEN.  Anthony  Lukeman, 

deputy  assistant  secretary  for  military  manpower 
and  personnel  policy;  Maj.  Gen.  M.  Gary  Alkire 
(AFCOMS);  Rear  Adm.  Rodney  K.  Squibb 
(NAVRESSO);  Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Hayes  (TSA); 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Michael  Downs,  (USMC  facilities 
& services  division)  were  among  witnesses 
defending  commissaries  at  the  HASC 
Subcommittee  on  Readiness’s  MWR  Panel  hear- 
ing. (AFCOMS  Historical  Records,  1988\  E <&  C 
News,  15  Nov  1988) 


OCTOBER  1988 


NAVRESSO’s  frequent-delivery  system  had 

grown  to  encompass  forty-one  stores  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  seven  overseas,  (Navj 
Resale  Update,  Oct  1988,  p.  6) 


DEC.  13, 1988 


REP.  William  “Bill”  Nichols  died.  A staunch 
defender  of  the  commissary  benefit,  Nichols  had 
been  a member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  since  1968.  He  served  as  the  chairman 
of  its  panel  on  non-appropriated  funds,  and  of  the 
panel  on  commissaries  and  exchanges. 


World  History/Economics:  The  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  fell  508.32  and  closed  at  a 
record-breaking  low  of  1,738.40  points.  Kmown 
as  “Black  Monday,”  the  22.9-percent  loss 
almost  doubled  the  percentage  lost  in  the  Crash 
of  1929. 

IN  A PUBLIC  hearing,  the  President’s  Commis- 
sion on  Privatization  heard  tesdmony  from  DoD, 
the  Food  Marketing  Institute  (FMI),  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  regarding  the 
privatization  of  commissaries.  OMB  Associate 
Director  L.  Wayne  Arny  said  the  contracting-out 
test  would  show  if  privadzation  was  better  than  the 
current  system.  (E  <&  C News,  15  Jan  1988,  pp.  1, 
18,  23,  68) 


REP.  Dan  Daniel  (D-Virginia)  died.  He  was  the 

chairman  of  the  Readiness  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  a longtime 


DEC.  21, 1988 


International  Terrorism:  Pan  Am  Flight  103 

exploded  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland,  killing  all  259 


aboard  and  another  1 1 people  in  the  town. 


1987:  CLOSED-CIRCUIT  television  (shown  here  at 
Ciark  Air  Force  Base,  the  Philippines).  This  program  was 
launched  because  of  increased  theft  at  several  Air  Force  com- 
missaries. AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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